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President's Address. 


THE BURDEN OF FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS. 
BY AMOS W. BUTLER, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


We bear the burdens of our civilization. 

When the natural cause of man’s eating was hunger, when 
he carried his wardrobe on his back, thrift and providence had no 
place. The active and strong survived; the weak and defective 
perished. 

With our community lives, it is different. We encourage in- 
dustry, economy, accumulation of property, growth of power, self- 
ishness. We naturally think that all persons are normal; that 
each can take his part in the world and make his way and hold his 
place. 

Our civilization, however, brings with it its burden of defective- 
ness and degeneracy. Our form of human society preserves and 
cares for the sickly, the weak, the dependent, the offender and the 
defective. We have dependents of various kinds, of varying de- 
grees, who do not fit into the family life, the school or the social 
system. They are unable to bear the struggle of life or the weight 
of responsibility that is imposed upon citizens. Their burden then 
becomes ours. 

It has been said, ‘‘ Ye who are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak.’’ In our civilization this has become the imperative: 
‘*Ye who are strong must bear the infirmities of the weak.’’ We 
cannot escape this burden. We bear it willingly, but not always 
intelligently. We do not comprehend its extent; we do not know 
the underlying causes. Here and there an individual or an organi- 
zation makes a more or less successful effort to study and interpret 
the problem, but as it is a universal problem and in some of its 
aspects threatens every home, all our people should be brought to 
a general knowledge of the subject. They should know something 
of its scope and its results, should, as far as possible, understand 
the causes and means of prevention. 

Insanity, epilepsy and feeble-mindedness are the three neurotic 
diseases. Insanity is principally a disease of adult life. Epilepsy 
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manifests itself in eighty per cent. of the cases before the age of 
twenty years. Feeble-mindedness apparently exists chiefly from 
birth. The work with the last two classes is largely a work with 
the young. It is of the feeble-minded especially that I desire to 
speak. Ordinarily those included in the term ‘‘feeble-minded’”’ 
range from children who are too dull to learn in the public schools 
to the most helpless idiot. Feeble-mindedness, imbecility and idiocy 
are simply varying degrees of arrested mental development, all 
being classed as feeble-mindedness. Persons who are really feeble- 
minded are sometimes adjudged insane and placed in a hospital for 
the insane. This is often an injustice to the insane, for whom the 
accommodations thus occupied should be reserved. 

Few realize the misery and suffering, the vice and crime, or 
the great burden of taxation caused by our feeble-minded popula- 
tion. We do not know how many such unfortunates there are, but 
the census of 1890 reports 95,000 in the United States. An emi- 
nent authority estimates their number to be at least 150,000. 

Everywhere, in town and city and country, the blight of feeble- 
mindedness is found. Even from the best homes, the most cultured 
families, come those whose minds have never unfolded, but have 
remained blighted and undeveloped buds. The debasing and de- 
moralizing influence of an unrestrained feeble-minded woman in 
a community is beyond the comprehension of the uninformed. Its 
course can be traced by the physician, by the student, by every 
person who engages in any form of charitable activity. No two 
stories are alike, but all point with certainty to anti-social condi- 
tions. 

Marriage ties are often lightly regarded by the feeble-minded, if 
indeed such bonds have been entered into. More notable than 
the expense of maintaining this class is the increasing population 
of imbeciles and defectives. Each of these, if he lives, is destined 
to spread blight and the germs of disease not only among his kind, 
but among families of intelligence. The results are increasing 
idiocy, epilepsy, physical infirmities, the stigmata of such de- 
fectiveness. These reproduce themselves in succeeding generations 
with greater power for evil and more far-reaching effects. Who can 
measure the depravity, misery and ultimate results? Who can 
count the cost? 

In one feeble-minded family on our records, from a rural neigh- 
borhood, we have in direct and collateral membership 111 persons 
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belonging to five generations. In this number there are forty-nine 
lineal descendants. Practically all of them are so deficient men- 
tally they cannot do the ordinary work of the public schools. An 
agent not long since visiting the home of a branch of this family, 
found there four generations in direct line. 

Some of the children of families of this class enter the public 
schools. They make some progress for a time, but are unable to 
keep up with the other pupils or do the required work, and soon 
drop out of school, usually to the satisfaction of the other pupils 
and the relief of the teacher. Others roam the streets. The boys 
become the butt of the neighborhood; they are led into pranks, 
frequently into vices, and seem to possess a peculiar tendency to 
bad habits. The girls, many of them strong, well-appearing, with 
no one to teach them aright and without strength of mind to pro- 
tect themselves against the temptations which surround them, too 
often early fall into immorality. 

‘‘While it is easily possible for parents of normal faculties, 
through dissipation, vice or disease, to produce feeble-minded off- 
spring, there seems no method by which the tendency can be re- 
versed and the degeneration thus easily accomplished, displaced by 
regeneration and restoration in succeeding generations.’’* 

The following case was recently submitted to a well-known char- 
ity organization society for investigation and advice. The family 
is not dependent. The man and his wife have been the parents of 
thirteen children and the time is approaching for the birth of 
another child. Five of the children died in infancy, three were 
sent to the State institution for the feeble-minded (where one of 
them died), and five are at home. The father is industrious, earns 
good wages and is good to his family, but the mother, while of 
good parentage, is feeble-minded and wholly inefficient. The home 
of this family is indescribably dirty, and the children are uncon- 
trolled except when the father is at home. One of the five children 
now with their parents is a feeble-minded girl fifteen years old. 
She runs loose in the neighborhood. Another girl is in school, 
but learns slowly; still another is thought to be feeble-minded. 
Of the two sons, the older, who has a bad disposition, is regularly 
employed for wages. The younger is a helpless idiot and epileptic. 

In the records of the relief societies are preserved many histories 
of families brought to want through the drain and strain of sup- 


* Bicknell, Indiana Board!of Charities, 5th An. Report, p. 51. 
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porting one or more feeble-minded children or by reason of the 
mental defectiveness of the parents. At times comes to light the 
fact of an idiot child hidden—kept in the seclusion of an upper 
room or shut away in a garret—a veritable skeleton in the closet; 
often neglected and cruelly treated until the public, attracted by 
its calls, demands better care in a proper place. 

A large number of these defectives are charges upon families 
already heavily burdened, who receive more or less aid from the 
poor officer. Often the home is pauperized. From a number of 
such cases reported by township overseers of the poor, the follow- 
ing is selected: 

A— B— and his family have been charges upon the township 
for the past thirty-five years, and have been aided to the extent 
of about $100 annually. The man is feeble-minded and is far be- 
low the average physically. He has been twice married and has 
had twenty-one children, only eight of whom are living. Several 
of the thirteen children who died lived only a short time, and 
all were buried at the expense of the township. The mental con- 
dition of the children is below the average and some have been 
inmates of the county poor asylum. The man will be a public 
charge as long as he lives. 

To one who visits the almshouses and orphans’ homes the idiotic 
and feeble-minded are a striking feature. In every almshouse 
there are inmates of this class. In many their presence is em- 
phasized by pitiable individuals who are almost uncontrollable, or 
by children in most cases the illegitimate offspring of parents, one 
or both of whom are feeble-minded. Approximately one-third of the 
poor asylum population in my own state is composed of such defect- 
ives. In 1904, according to the census, something more than one- 
fifth of the almshouse population of the entire county was reported 
as feeble-minded. These have practically all passed through the 
hands of the relief officer. 

As is to be expected, in many of the orphans’ homes a large 
number of the children come from feeble-minded parents. Some 
such, who show little or no defect, are placed in family homes; 
others are held to await developments ; but a continual, urgent ap- 
peal is made for a place for the children who do not properly be- 
long there. The visitor to the schools for the deaf and the blind 
will sometimes find children therein who are decidedly backward 
mentally. 
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In the county and local jails we have frequent cause to note the 
relationship between feeble-mindedness and crime. Boys and 
young men, mentally weak, are often found being held for trial or 
serving a jail sentence for rape, or attempted rape, ineendiarism 
or other crime. 

Many of the children whose cases are brought before the juvenile 
courts are weak mentally or come from homes where, because of 
the weak wills of the parents. they were not given proper training 
or direction. 

The last resort of the juvenile courts is the state reform schools. 
In these institutions are many children of this class of mental de- 
fectives. On a recent visit to such a school were seen former in- 
mates of an institution for feeble-minded, besides others who were 
so dull they could make but little progress in the elementary class 
in school. I have in mind a sixteen-year-old reform school boy, the 
greater part of whose life has been spent in different institutions. 
His father is both idiotic and epileptic, his mother is feeble-minded. 
He has three sisters who are deaf mutes, one of whom is also feeble- 
minded. One of the sisters married a deaf and dumb man and 
bore one son. 

Mental defectives are frequently committed to the reformatories 
for adults. From studies made at the New York State Reforma- 
tory it is stated that this class constitutes about one-fifth of the 
population of that institution. A far larger proportion is reported 
as being incapable of controlling their powers or co-ordinating 
their faculties and are termed ‘‘control defectives.’’ The superin- 
tendent of schools at the Indiana Reformatory states that about 
21 per cent. of those received are mentally defective. 

In the state prisons, also, are to be found those who are feeble- 
minded along with others who are epileptic and insane. Some of 
these were nuisances in their respective communities; some were 
sent here because there appeared to be no other place to send them ; 
others for the commission of offenses for which they were not really 
responsible. 

In a careful study recently made of the prisoners at the Indiana 
State Prison, it was found that in a total population of 926, 114, or 
12 per cent. were insane, epileptic or decidedly feeble-minded. It 
is a significant fact that 30.5 per cent. of these 114 defectives were 
committed for such crimes as murder, manslaughter and rape, while 
in a total of 2.365 consecutive admissions examined, the pereentage 
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of commitments for this class of crimes was found to be but 14.6 
per cent. On the contrary those who committed petit and grand 
larceny were 53.2 per cent. of the 2,365 consecutive admissions and 
37.7 per cent. of the 114 defectives. In other words, the percentage 
of commitments for crimes against the person is more than twice 
as great among defectives as among prisoners not so classed. In this 
connection the following observation is made: ‘‘It must be borne 
in mind concerning criminals that in large proportions they spring 
from ancestry in which mental and neurotic defect is marked. They 
are defective in large numbers.’’”* 

In both reformatories and prisons these defectives are the most 
troublesome class of prisoners. Irrational, irritable, their weak 
minds led by their impulses, they interfere with discipline and 
their management requires the highest skill. Their presence at 
times leads to disturbances and sometimes serious if not fatal as- 
saults upon officers and inmates. 

The provisions existing in our land for the care of the feeble- 
minded in institutions are far less adequate than are those for 
other defective classes, and in many States are wholly lacking. 
Twenty-three+ commonwealths have established institutions, while 
in several others there are private schools and homes. These stand 
as splendid monuments to the intelligence and benevolence of their 
builders. The movement continues in other States, but results 
come slowly. Maine and Oregon are now endeavoring to establish 
schools for the feeble-minded, and Illinois and a half-dozen other 
States are considering institutions for epileptics. We wish them 
all speed. One thing I must say regarding these and all State in- 
stitutions—they can never accomplish their purpose unless the in- 
terests of the inmate are held paramount to everything else. They 
must be conducted upon the merit system. Partisan politics has 
no part in the management of any charity of any State. 

The inmates of the existing institutions for the feeble-minded 
are principally children. While the more intelligent of these are 
capable of a certain amount of mental training, the industrial 


*Dr. J. W. Milligan, National Prison Association Proc. 1906, p. 203. 


+New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas. Kentucky, Washington, California. Canada has a school 
for feeble-minded at Orillia, Ontario. Recent legislation has provided for 


institutions in Maine. Rhode Island and Oregon, and Vermont has made 
a beginning. 
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training given in these institutions is generally recognized as their 
most valuable educational work. ‘‘ Development through the hand 
should be the underlying principle. * * * Training should lead 
directly to some avenue of employment, early entered upon, as 
constant occupation is for them the only security from deteriora- 
tion.’’ (Dr. M. W. Barr.) 

Years ago it was the prevailing view that many of these children 
could be educated and trained into self-supporting and self-direct- 
ing citizens. This is possible with very few. Dr. W. E. Fernald has 
said: ‘‘No really feeble-minded person ever was, or can be, en- 
tirely cured.’’ It is now generally recognized that while many can 
be made self-supporting under direction, few have sufficient judg- 
ment to direct themselves. Therefore most of them should be 
kept separate and apart from the world. 

Those of whom I have spoken are the children. Why not stop 
the birth of such children? Why should not feeble-minded women 
of child-bearing age be secluded? They are now largely cared for 
at public expense in almshouses and by other agencies. If they 
could be segregated in institutions, the reproduction of their kind 
would be cut off and at the same time they could earn a part of 
their own support. 

Many of these women are the mothers of from three to six 
feeble-minded children. Five women of this class not specially 
selected are known to be the mothers of nineteen children. Fifteen 
of the children have been inmates of public institutions and the rec- 
ords show that up to the present time they have spent a total of 
136 years therein. At an average annual maintenance expense of 
$100, these children have cost the State $13,600, and seven of them 
still remain public charges. Last year their maintenance, at the 
average per capita cost in the institution of which they are in- 
mates, amounted to $911.68. Could these five mothers have been 
placed in custody fifteen or more years ago, what a great saving 
of money would have been effected, to say nothing of the entailed 
suffering and degeneracy ! 

I recall sometime since when a woman and her four children, 
all feeble-minded, were together brought to a State institution for 
the care of the feeble-minded. The children were admitted to the 
school and the mother to the custodial department. This is not an 
extreme case. 

From these statements it is not difficult to get some idea of the 
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expense a feeble-minded woman can entail upon a community. 
Aside from this are the evils of her life and the seeds that are 
sown, of which no one can count the cost. Feeble-mindedness bears 
with it a vast train of woes. Not only are there complications 
with blindness, deafness, epilepsy and other diseases, but frequently 
the descendants of feeble-minded parents are epileptic, blind, deaf, 
or afflicted in some other way. 

A study of 803 families, selected because of feeble-mindedness 
in one or more generations, has been made from records in the 
office of the Indiana Board of State Charities.* These families con- 
sist of 3,048 members, of whom 1,664, or 55 per cent., are feeble- 
minded. It has not been possible to learn the parentage of every 
one of these persons, but counting only those of whose parents we 
have some information, it was found that of 1,748, or 57.3 per cent., 
one or the other and frequently both of the parents were feeble- 
minded or afflicted with some related physical defect. Included in 
these 803 families are 312 families in which feeble-mindedness was 
found in two or more generations. In this group there are 1,643 
individuals, of whom 57 per cent. are feeble-minded and 60.6 per 
cent. are either mentally or physically defective. In the first gen- 
eration either the father or the mother, and frequently both, are 
feeble-minded. Their descendants in the second generation, in- 
eluding 59 men and women who married into the families and be- 
came the parents of later generations, number 754, of whom 531, 
or 70.4 per cent., are defective. The entire number of descendants, 
extending into the fifth generation and including 76 men and 
women who married into the families, is 1,019, and among them are 
624 defectives. This indicates inherited defect in 61.2 per cent. 
of the desce: dants of these 312 feeble-minded parents. This record 
is doubtless nothing more than typical of what can be gathered, by 
care, in other states. It shows one of the most potential destructive 
factors in our civilization; one of the most terrible forces acting 
against society ; a fact we have to face, a condition to meet, a power 
that must be kept under. 

A few states have established custodial institutions for the de- 
tention and care of feeble-minded women during the reproductive 
period. Here they have regular habits, their strength is employed 
in useful service and their passions are restrained. Forever they 
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are separated from the world. Forever they are prevented from 
reproducing their kind. One’s feelings are those of gratitude to 
the states which have shown such wisdom. 

Feeble-mindedness is generally distributed. It is inherited to 
a very great extent. Insanity, epilepsy, blindness and paralysis 
often accompany it or are produced from similar causes. When 
the feeble-minded are unrestrained, immorality is the natural re- 
sult. Illegitimacy and a debasing effect upon the standard of 
morals in the community follow. Feeble-mindedness is a prolific 
source of crime. The burden of the feeble-minded, both socially 
and financially, is far beyond our comprehension. It is safe to say 
that there is not a state in the Union in which these conditions do 
not exist and from which multiplied cases can not be taken to illus- 
trate the points made. The question is, what shall be done? 

It is important for us to understand that we must support these 
defectives. Whether we will or not, we are compelled to do this, 
either through private charity or public aid. We have no choice 
in the matter. Then let us seek the wisest, the most helpful way. 
Emerson says: ‘‘The way to mend the bad world is to create the 
right’ world.’’ 

The people should be informed regarding degeneracy and the 
need of the proper training of the young, the custody of the adults, 
correct marriage laws and means of preventing the reproduction 
of degenerates. 

The movement for special classes in our public schools has shown 
most gratifying results. These classes should be extended and mul- 
tiplied. 

Medical examination of children in the public schools and juven- 
ile courts and on admission to children’s institutions and reforma- 
tories for adults is essential for their work. 

Our colleges need to give instruction concerning both the normal 
and abnormal portions of society and the relative effect of each. 
Our normal schools need to give special attention to all the classes 
of defectives so that prospective teachers may know how to distin- 
guish the members of each group and how to teach them. The 
schools for the feeble-minded are afforded a great opportunity to 
be laboratories for the training of teachers and social workers. In 
this connection the beginning made by the New Jersey School should 
be commended. 
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Increased facilities for the care of the feeble-minded, including 
schools for the children and custodial institutions for the adults, 
are demanded. In every school increased efficiency should be the 
motto until every pupil who is capable is taught that which will 
enable him to express himself in the most efficient way. 

The states should be encouraged to establish separate institutions 
upon extensive tracts of land for the epileptics and remove to them 
the more competent of these unfortunates from the schools for the 
feeble-minded. 

There is no state in the Union but has some form of law to regu- 
late marriage. Some are crude, but a study of them shows the 
tendency of the times toward more scientific measures. Among the 
more advanced laws which tend to prevent the marriage of the 
unfit may be mentioned those of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maine. 
Kansas, Ohio, New Jersey, and Indiana. These are important, 
but their value could be increased by education of the people and 
training of the officials. They are needed in all the states and 
eventually there should be practical uniformity of marriage laws. 

Attention has been given to the necessity of some other way of 
preventing the reproduction of the feeble-minded. Some states have 
established institutions for the custodial care of feeble-minded 
women. They are a great blessing to humanity and in the end a 
source of public economy. Many there have been who have advo- 
cated the sterilization of these and other permanent public charges. 
In some institutions this has been tried. Efforts have been made in 
several states to enact laws authorizing or requiring an operation 
to prevent procreation. These efforts have generally failed. So 
far as I know, Indiana is the only state that has such a law. 

While there are many anti-social forces, I believe none demands 
more earnest thought, more immediate action than this. Feeble- 
mindedness produces more pauperism, degeneracy and crime than 
any other one foree. It touches every form of charitable activity. 
It is felt in every part of our land. It affects in some way all our 
people. Its cost is beyond our comprehension. It is the unappre- 
ciated burden of the unfortunate. It is a burden we are compelled 
to bear; therefore let us bear it intelligently, to the end that the 
chain of evil may be lessened, the weak cared for, and the future 
brighter with hope because of our efforts. 

‘Ye who are strong must bear the infirmities of the weak.’’ 


Tbe Conference Sermon. 


AN ADDRESS BY ARCHBISHOP JOHN IRELAND, OF THE DIOCESE OF 
MINNESOTA. 


The text was the parable of the last judgment. Matthew, 25th chapter. 


Christian Brethren, an inspiring thing it is to witness men and 
women gathered together from all parts of the country in the name 
of charity, to counsel together how best to relieve the needy, con- 
sole the suffering, alleviate humanity and minister to fellow men. 
It is an event worthy of Christ’s holy religion, an event which we 
can well ascribe to the widening influences of the blessed gospel 
of peace and love which He brought to the world. In the name of 
humanity and in the name of humanity’s God, I say, blessed are 
you who work thus earnestly for fellow men, thereby working for 
the Heavenly Father. 

To inspire you with yet greater activity in the work you have 
chosen, to tell you how you may enlist the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of others in your work, I shall speak upon Christian charity. 
Charity is defined as sincere, earnest and active love for our fellow 
man, not contenting itself with mere words or sentimentality ; seek- 
ing opportunities to improve our fellow men. 

It is an easy matter to assert our love of fellow men who are in 
high honor, who are in possession of life’s blessings. But when a 
neighbor is downeast or suffering or poor and we go to him in active 
sympathy, we can really then say to ourselves that charity is no 
stranger to our souls. 

A difficulty in the way of charity is that those who call for our 
help are often unworthy of our affection. Their miseries have been 
brought on at times by their own improvidence, or their own neg- 
lect. Again those who are benefited show very little gratitude. 
They may forget the sacrifice you made. They may forget your 
very name. What is then needed is some motive that will lift us 
out of ourselves, that will invest the neighbor with a fine attractive- 
ness which he does not possess in himself. 

We are primarily beings of reason, secondarily only beings of 
sentiment. Unless there is a high divine motive for charity there 
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is peril that it tires and ceases. Do we find in mere human con- 
siderations a motive sufficiently strong and sufficiently high? No. 
What are these human considerations? No doubt they have their 
value which should be conceded, but we feel that they have not 
a sufficiency of power to overcome the impediments to fervent, 
active charity. We cannot quote the worthiness of the object of 
our charity. There is no affection for misery which is the result 
of faults. We consider the good to human society, and as we are 
all part and parcel of human society, the uplifting of society is 
something that should please us and which we find ennobling. 
But in human society at best we find very little interest except so 
far as our own welfare is thereby promoted. And when men are 
seeking no good for themselves, nothing but the abstract better- 
ing of humian society, they soon grow cold in the work. 

So we take humanity at large, which many philosophers think 
is the great motive of life and virtue on our part. This is very well 
for high-minded philosophers who can sit in their easy chairs away 
from the miseries and temptations of life, who can dream of the 
millenium that will come thousands of years hence. But the mass 
of humanity speaks in very weak tones, and if we were to look at 
humanity in all its defects, what is it but, as was said, ‘‘a whirl 
of minds?’’ What we need is a motive that will appeal to all men, 
at all times, which has an uplifting power that will draw us out 
of ourselves and into the arend, there to work tirelessly for fellow 
man because fellow man is the child of God. 

My Christian friends, earth furnishes very few joys and very 
few inspirations. Inspirations for great things come from above. 
We need the superconsciousness of the Divine, and this is what 
Christ taught and practiced, and hence with Christ there came 
into the world a power for charity such as never before had been 
felt in the hearts of men. 

Looking across the pages of history we notice the fact that with 
the coming of Christ humanity rose to heights to which it had 
never believed itself equal, towards which it had never striven, and 
since that day humanity by the impulse of Christ has remained 
at that high elevation. If this is true of the high morale of human- 
ity, it is in a very particular manner true of charity. The whole 
coming and working of Jesus upon earth was love for man, and 
He himself says, ‘‘What greater love hath one for another than 
to give his own life?’’ It was through love for man. that Christ 
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was led on through His mortal career even to the cross of Calvary, 
where He died for the sake of humanity. And while He walked 
upon the earth the walking was one of charity. He wrought mir- 
acles and worked continually in the service of his fellow man. He 
cured the sick. He made the lame walk, the blind to see, and He fed 
the hungry in the desert. He comforted the afflicted, and He bent 
himself to the lowly, and when others would stone the erring woman, 
He said to her, ‘‘go in peace,’’ and His sweet words brought her 
back to virtue and holiness. His love was restricted to no one 
people and by no national frontiers. ‘*‘Go to all men,’’ He said to 
His apostles, ‘‘Teach all nations, all things what I have said to 
you.’”’ Christ, telling of the mercy of the Samaritan, said, ‘‘Go thou 
and do likewise.’’ That is Christ’s own example, and whoever 
loves Christ must go outside of himself and give his love to those 
who need it. Whoever takes to himself the noble title of Christian 
must be a servant of humanity and a lover of charity. Christ gave 
the reason of this charity to which He himself is such a noble ex- 
emplar. He proclaimed the great command, ‘‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole mind and thy whole heart and thy 
whole strength, and thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ It 
is the same command. You cannot love God without loving the 
neighbor. It matters very little what claim the neighbor has upon 
you nor how attractive or unattractive he is. You are not serving 
the neighbor for his own sake, but for the sake of the Lord. You can 
never ask does the Almighty deserve my service. The Almighty 
has no need. It is the neighbor who has, and God says what you 
would do for Me do for him, and that is the spirit of charity. It 
is sometimes said, well, are we then to give ourselves totally to the 
service of fellow men and forget the service of the Almighty? 
There are those who will say, I will serve God in my own heart. I 
will worship and adore Him. I will trouble myself very little about 
my fellow men, and let them do their part towards Almighty God. 
That will not do. Almighty God cannot accept that exclusive 
service. We must do as Christ did—serve our fellow man while 
serving the Almighty. Serving the Almighty implies service of 
fellow man. 

Then there is this other error which sometimes gains ground. 
You say, I am inclined to be merciful to my fellow man, and is not 
that sufficient? I do not pray to the Almighty. I do not worship 
Him, but I do my fellow man. Is not that sufficient religion? By 
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' no means. The Almighty first, and then man, for the sake of the 
i Almighty. Furthermore, that charity which we profess towards 
f our fellow man is weak indeed unless it is fertilized by the angels 
of heaven. When our service of fellow men is not the service of 
' the Almighty, what is it?—sentiment from a sympathetic mind 
which will do no good because it is not to be had in the hearts 
of fellow men and. is not an act of charity that means great sacri- 
fice. So we must first lift ourselves up to the skies in worship and 
in love and dare to drink into our souls the divine love itself and 
then returning upon earth seek among our fellows the Divine life. 

Before the coming of Christ, Greece and Rome had their charity 
and did active and earnest work. But it was without real sympa- 
thy. It was the boast of Athens that she alone had raised an altar 
to pity, and yet pity as understood by the Athenians was limited 
to the Greek. Not in Rome and Greece was there a refuge for the 
homeless or a hospital for the sick or an asylum for the orphan. 
Christ came and light pervaded humanity. The practical religion 
of the Christians was to gather the lame and the maimed and the 
suffering. When the old Christian leader was summoned before the 
imperial throne and bidden to produce the treasures of the church, 
he asked for a few days’ delay, and brought throngs of poor and 
suffering and said to the judge, here are the treasures of the Chris- 
tian church. 

As we pass down the Christian ages we see provision was made to 
encounter every evil, physical and moral, to which humanity is sub- 
ject. Men and women withdrew themselves from all the charm of 
life to give themselves to the service of the weak. Every Christian 
felt that his duty was to assist the suffering, and because of that love 
for humanity which was the result of the Christian religion, all 
things were changed in society. The family was purified and for- 
tified because the strong men saw in the weak women the image and 
likeness of the Almighty. The child was protected because a sin- 
ning father and mother saw the reflected image of Jesus of Naz- 
areth. 

In olden days the captive was ever the slave of the victor. In 
Christendom he was called the brother, and so mercy went out to 
him. St. Paul, sending back to his master the slave Onesimus, says, 
‘*Receive him as thy brother,’’ and immediately the slave became 
the brother, and at last slavery ceased in Christendom. 

Much is said today of justice in our dealings with our fellow man. 
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They say let the rich give what is the due of the poor and there is 
no need of charity. Oh, friends, how best secure justice? I do 
not deny the value of justice, and I would wish to see every laborer 
sharing in the profits of his labor that share which God has in- 
tended. I would have the rich treat with equity the poor and the 
employer treat with equity the laborer, but how best to bring all that 
about—through charity. Make the rich see in the poor a brother 
and a child of God, and he will treat him as a brother. He will 
shrink from doling out such paltry wages to his workmen as to com- 
pel them to need charity. But, if you take away charity, justice 
then takes coldly in the hand the scale to measure how little it needs 
to give to the laborer. Take the religion of Christ away and the 
workman is simply a piece of machinery to be held as long as he fits 
into the service and to be thrown out in the waste heap as soon 
as he gives no longer the full output of energy which the master de- 
mands. That is what would happen to those who would do without 
charity and call for justice without religion. Where is the justice 
for the orphan baby? The orphan baby has no labor to return. 
Where is the justice towards the stranger whom you have never 
seen; with whom you had no dealings whatsoever? You can not 
talk of justice when the poor and the suffering have brought misery 
upon themselves. What is there that will bring aid and help to all 
who suffer, whoever they are, whether or not they are worthy of our 
affection? Nothing but divine charity. What is needed today, when 
money so easily accumulates in the hands of fortune’s favorites, is 
to put charity in their hearts. Definite property is sacred. The 
product of one’s arm or of one’s mind belongs to him. At the same 
time, his needs satisfied, it belongs to the children of God, and 
charity becomes the means of distribution. 

You must each one be on fire with charity, and the light you need 
is the light of personal service, which does immensely more good 
than mere alms. .For after all, what is it that the afflicted need? 
What but a word of sweet companionship, a word of encourage- 
ment, or something that will lighten their burdens. And how 
many of the miseries of humanity that can not be relieved by 
money? And how many opportunities of showing your love for 
your fellow man by personal service? 

There are too many of our people who think they have done all 
their duty to their neighbor when they send a contribution to some 
charitable organization. They say, well, I have sent my check, and 
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that is enough. Should any poor person come to them they say, 
“*Go to the society.’’ Now the society is necessary. We need a 
concentration and direction of efforts, but I must protest against 
those who never give themselves, who never feel the power of hu- 
man sympathy. It is unfortunate for them, because the true soil is 
that in which charity works, and where charity is excluded from 
the soil, there is a sterility of great things, of higher impulses, and 
nobler inspirations. 

St. Paul lays down a great principle. He said if a man does not 
work therefore let him not eat. We must be careful in our charity 
not to belittle him who receives it. It is not mere sentiment and 
mere sympathy. It must produce some permanent results, and 
that is what your organization aims to do, to build up men and 
women so that they can provide for themselves and to administer 
charity in such a way that it is not a waste. It is a sacrilege to 
waste charity in maintaining improvidence and heedlessness. God 
made man and gave the command that those qualities of soul or 
body be put in practice, and where they are not, the anathema of the 
Almighty descends. Now we must follow out that rule and induce 
those whom we are assisting to develop the talent that there is in 
them. An act which will make the improvident provide hencefor- 
ward for himself, which will teach the heedless to work, is the high- 
est charity. 

We must take advantage of all the discoveries in sociology and in 
industry. Those are two gifts of the Almighty to humanity, and 
we are serving the Almighty when we make use of those gifts, hence 
preventive charity is far more valuable than that charity which only 
relieves. We must relieve, but let us be active in charity which 
will prevent evil passion and suffering, and which will put hu- 
manity on a higher: stage. 

God did not make this world to be continuously a world of sor- 
row or tears and suffering. There are sorrows and tears at best. 
But it is God’s will that as far as we can we assuage grief and we 
diminish suffering. If every man and every woman were a true 
exemplar of Christ, living his life for his neighbor, and doing as He 
did, good everywhere, what a sweet, joyous world it would be. And 
because we wish this world to be sweet and joyous let us work con- 
tinuously and strenuously to make it so. 

It is whispered around that the world today is slipping away from 
religion, that it is refusing to look up to the skies, that it sets all 
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its attention upon the gold stored beneath. Let it once be believed 
that our souls are not made in the image and likeness of God; that 
we are now and will be but the slime of the earth; that we are all 
descendants of a mere beast—why, then, should we love other 
beasts; why, above all, should we make sacrifice of ourselves for 
them? Why should we smother our passions if satisfaction of the 
passions is all that is to come to us as a reward of merit? Take hu- 
manity away from religion, cut it loose from Almighty God, and you 
have transformed it into a home of wild beasts where the victory is 
to the strong, where selfishness is the whole power. God help the 
world if religion were to depart from it; for the very joys of this 
world we must ery out ‘‘Our Father, who art in heaven;’’ for the 
very charity so needed to make humanity at all possible, we must 
ever remember the great commandment, ‘‘Love the Lord, thy God, 
with thy whole heart and thy whole soul and thy neighbor as thy- 
self,’’ and be saved by Almighty God. 
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State Supervision and Administration. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


BY THE CHAIRMAN, ROBERT W. HEBBERD, COMMISSIONER OF CHARITIES 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This subject is more than a twice told tale in the annals of this Con- 
ference. Indeed the theme, with its various sides and lights, is a 
perennial one. Reference to the proceedings of bygone years will 
show that at Conference after Conference, with but few exceptions, 
committees have reported at length on the subject of State Super- 
vision of Charities. This will not appear singular when it is re- 
called that the first of these Conferences, held in 1874, was com- 
posed almost entirely of representatives of State Boards of 
Charities. « 

These papers are soon to be rendered conveniently accessible 
through the plans of the Secretary of the Conference, and therefore 
no extended reference need be made to them at this time. To the 
inquiring mind they should form a liberal education on the subject. 

The necessity for State supervision of charitable and correctional 
agencies was recognized in this country many years ago. In the 
early days of the last century it was the custom in at least one great 
State for the legislature, through duly appointed committees, to ex- 
ercise such supervision in a more or less irregular sort of a way. A 
reference to the legislative documents of that State will show that 
such supervision ranged in scope from an investigation of the ad- 
ministration of a small county almshouse to the visitation and in- 
spection of all the charitable and correctional agencies within the 
State. One of the first suggestions of an official nature to be found 
on record for the establishment of a State supervisory board is con- 
tained in a report made by a special committee of the Senate of the 
State of New York in 1857, six years before the first State Board of 
Charities was established in this country. This committee, after a 
most thorough examination into the condition of the charitable and 
correctional agencies of the State, made a valuable report covering 
over two hundred printed pages, which revealed many abuses and 
defects, particularly in the management of almshouses and jails. 
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As a result of its inquiries the committee expressed its conviction of 
the necessity of providing by law: 


“For a more efficient and constant supervision of all the charitable 
and reformatory institutions which participate in the public bounty, or are 
supported by taxation; and a commission of well-qualified persons, to be 
appointed by the Governor and Senate, with such arrangement of the terms 
of service as will constantly secure experience, appears to be the best 
method of affecting the purpose.” 


Although the State Charities Aid Association of New York was not 
organized until 1872, the remarkable prescience of this Senate Com- 
mittee is further illustrated by the fact that it pointed out the ob- 
vious desirability of having the citizens of every locality in the State 
interest themselves in the condition of the county almshouses in the 
following language: 


“Before passing from the subject of poor houses, the committee may 
be allowed to say that it is much to be regretted that our citizens generally 
manifest so little interest in the condition even of those in their immediate 
neighborhood. Individuals who take great interest in human suffering 
whenever it is brought to their notice, never visit them, and are entirely 
uninformed that in a county almshouse almost at their own doors may be 
found the lunatic suffering for years in a dark and suffocating cell, in 
summer, and almost freezing in winter; where a score of children are 
poorly fed, poorly clothed and quite untaught; where the poor idiot is half 
starved and beaten with rods because he is too dull to do his master’s 
bidding; where the aged mother is lying in perhaps her last sickness, un- 
attended by a physician and with no one to minister to her wants; where 
the lunatic, and that lunatic, too, a woman, is made to feel the lash in 
the hands of a brutal underkeeper—yet these are to be found—they all 
exist in our State. And the committee are quite convinced that to this ap- 
parent indifference on the part of the citizens may be attributed in a 
great degree the miserable state to which these houses have fallen; and 
they would urge upon the benevolent in all parts of the State to look into 
their condition and thus assist to make them comfortable abodes for the 
indigent and the unfortunate.” 


This picture, while certainly not a pleasing one, faithfully portrays 
some of the conditions which called into being the State Board of 
Charities and the State Charities Aid Association of New York. 
Conditions of a similar nature contributed, doubtless, to the suc- 
cess of like movements in the other states which established super- 
visory boards. 

In a report made to the session of the Conference held in Denver 
in 1892, the Hon. William Pryor Letchworth, who was chairman of 
the Committee on State Boards of Charities, gave, together with 
other valuable information, some interesting details of the further 
events which led to the establishment by the Legislature, on the 
recommendation of the Governor, of the State Board of Charities of 
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New York in 1867. This was accomplished largely through the ef- 
forts which the late Hon. John V. L. Pruyn, a distinguished lawyer 
of Albany, had been making for several years. This action on the 
part of the Legislature and the Governor was, doubtless, encouraged 
by the fact that the Legislature of Massachusetts had four years 
previously established the Board of State Charities of Massachu- 
setts, thereby setting a commendable example to its sister States. 
This was followed by Ohio, also in 1867; by Pennsylvania and IIli- 
nois, in 1869; by Michigan and Wisconsin, in 1871; by Connecti- 
cut in 1873; by Minnesota in 1883, and by Indiana in 1889. Other 
States have since followed, with the result that there are at the pres- 
ent time 21 supervisory boards of charities and correction in ex- 
istence. In some States, particularly in the West in recent years, 
State boards of control have been established under one name or an- 
other, until at the present time there are not less than 12 such 
boards in administrative control of the institutions of as many 
States. 

Those of us who believe most firmly in the supervisory policy 
must admit that each State should be the best judge of its own 
needs, and that it is more than probable that in the fulness of time 
it will create the system best adapted to its requirements. Although 
as a matter of principle there is a radical difference of purpose be- 
tween the supervisory boards of charities and the boards of control, 
it is nevertheless true that in some of the States the supervisory 
boards have important executive duties, which do not appreciably 
interfere with their supervisory work, while in some other States 
where there are boards of control, such boards will be found to have 
equally important supervisory duties, which are not incompatible 
with the function of control. Perhaps the most complicated situa- 
tion will be found in the State of New York, where three bodies 
evidently intended to exercise the duties of visitation and inspection 
over the charitable and correctional institutions of the State are 
provided for in the constitution. One of these bodies, the State 
Commission in Lunacy, has become through the gradual addition of 
executive duties, practically a board of control, whereby there ex- 
ists at the present time virtually no independent supervision of a 
judicial nature of the State hospitals for the insane in New York. 
The State Board of Charities and the State Commission of Prisons, 
on the other hand, remain almost purely supervisory bodies, al- 
though the former has important duties of an executive character. 
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The extent to which a board of charities, primarily intended to 
carry on the work of visitation and inspection, can exercise admin- 
istrative functions without impairing its supervisory character, is a 
question, but nevertheless one that is continually calling for prac- 
tical solution. There are those who contend that the least departure 
from a strictly judicial attitude in reference to this subject, is un- 
safe, while others, equally sincere, are convinced that a State board 
of charities may exercise a form of financial control over the purely 
State institutions, for the purpose of promoting efficiency and check- 
ing wastefulness, without any appreciable departure from the su- 
pervisory relation. 

The necessity for State supervision of charitable and correctional 
agencies is now clearly recognized in many of the States, although 
we can not yet say ‘‘F'rom Maine to California’’ in the accustomed 
phrase. The nature and extent of such supervision are, however, 
more debatable questions. There are but few who seriously attempt 
to question the right of the State to visit, inspect and maintain a 
general supervision over all charitable and correctional agencies 
that are in receipt of public moneys. But there are many who ques- 
tion the right of the State to supervise the work of private charities 
not in receipt of public moneys, even though such societies are in- 
corporated by permission of the State and have the care and control 
of helpless and friendless persons. This is a matter which, it ap- 
pears, has never been clearly and conclusively adjudicated. Oppo- 
sition to the exercise of supervisory authority of this nature has not 
only prevented its extension, but the fear that such power might be 
sought, has at times, it is believed, delayed the establishment of su- 
pervisory boards in some of the States. In explanation of this op- 
position the fear has been expressed that persons of erratic disposi- 
tion inimical to the institutions might possibly secure membership 
on such boards and work great injury to useful charities. While 
this fear may not be entirely groundless, inasmuch as there is al- 
ways some danger attending the exercise of public authority, it 
nevertheless is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the State should 
be in a position to know at least annually the nature and extent of 
the dependency within its borders, and to make certain that the 
helpless and friendless, and particularly the young, are receiving 
proper care and attention. The fact that in the most populous 
State in the Union, where the interests of the private charities are 
the greatest. this work of supervision has for many vears been car- 
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ried on in a just and equitable manner with the most beneficent re- 
sults, seems sufficient proof that its proper and conservative exercise 
is by no means impracticable. 

The committee has arranged for the discussion of this phase of the 
subject at a section meeting to be held on Monday afternoon next, 
when the Rev. William J. White, D. D., Supervisor of Catholic 
Charities of the Diocese of Brooklyn, will present an interesting 
paper on the ‘‘Supervision of Private Charities.’’ 

While the State Board of Charity of Massachusetts has since its 
establishment executed the laws of that State with relation to the 
State and alien poor, and this has also for a long period of years 
been a function of the State Board of Charities of New York, like 
duties have more recently devolved upon the boards of other locali- 
ties. There is a growing feeling, in some of the Eastern States at 
least, that the State boards should assist in devising better methods 
than now exist for the care of the homeless and the vagrant. The 
paper presented under the auspices of this committee by Dr. 
Orlando F. Lewis, Superintendent of the Joint Application Bureau 
of the C. O. S., and the A. I. C. P., New York City, at the section 
meeting of yesterday morning, on ‘‘State Boards and the Vagrancy 
Problem,’’ contains a mine of valuable information on this subject 
gathered not only in this country, but from some of the best sources 
abroad as well. 

As State boards of charities are usually non-political, and not 
only have no patronage to bestow but are clothed with the duty of 
preventing any improper use of the civil service of the institutions, 
such boards are from time to time subject to political attacks of an 
embarrassing nature. Fortunately, however, public opinion may al- 
most invariably be relied upon to remedy any injury that may tem- 
porarily be inflicted upon these important interests. The members 
of this Conference are familiar with the histories of some of these 
attacks, and more particularly those of recent years in the State of 
New York. It will be interesting as well as encouraging for them 
to learn that within the past twenty days the Governor of New York 
has given executive approval to a bill restoring the State Commis- 
sion of Prisons to the position it held before one of his predecessors 
reduced it in membership and influence through the incredible idea 
that he was really accomplishing a reform. 

State supervisory boards must continue to grow in number and 
influence as the need for them and the extension of their duties and 
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powers are made manifest. At times this growth has seemed slow 
and uncertain, but looking backward over the years the total result 
will be seen in reality to have been great. The careful and con- 
servative exercise of the powers and duties devolved upon such 
bodies will expedite their growth in number and influence as noth- 
ing else can. Upon the character of their membership, therefore, 
largely depends the future history of the movement for State super- 
vision of charitable and correctional agencies. 


THE NECESSARY AND REASONABLE POWERS OF A 
STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES. 


BY WILLIAM RHINELANDER STEWART, PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK 
STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES. 


The establishment of State Boards of Charities is attributable to 
the recognition by the people of the States of the necessity for a 
twofold general supervision, not imposed upon any other State 
Board. 


(1) The protection of the individual who, because of some misfor- 
tune, can not be properly maintained by his family and friends and 
thus becomes a dependent upon some form of organized charity. 


Every citizen of a State, man, woman or child, who is supported 
in whole or in part by the State, or by any county, city, town or vil- 
lage within its limits, or by any organized charitable or benevolent 
society or institution. is and should be considered a ward of the 
State, and the protecting care of the State is a right which he may 
claim, and which should never be invoked in vain. Regular inspec- 
tions made by State Boards of Charities most effectively secure this 
protection to the individual. 


(2) The protection of the integrity of the funds, whether raised 
by taxation, or contributed by organized private charitable societies, 
for the relief of the individual. 


Money raised by taxation for the support of the charitable insti- 
tutions of a State, or its subdivisions, is money taken from the earn- 
ings of the people for which scrupulous accounting should be made. 
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The voluntary contributions of individuals for the maintenance of 
private charities form sacred funds, the disbursement of which 
should also be safeguarded. Public and private trusts are thus es- 
tablished for the benefit of citizens of the State maintained as its 
wards, either in public or private charitable institutions. The duty 
of the State to those who contribute to either public or private relief 
funds, and to its wards in the receipt of either form of care, has not 
been fully discharged until a body has been established to see that 
both public and private funds are honestly collected, honestly ad- 
ministered, and honestly disbursed, for the benefit of those for whom 
they have been created. 

The police powers of the State operate through the exercise of 
these two fundamentally important powers of a State Board of 
Charities for the protection of the individuals to be cared for, and 
of the money collected for their care. All powers which have for 
their object the welfare of the individual ward of the State, and the 
honest administration of the relief funds, are necessary and reason- 
able, and no others need be sought or employed. 

In every well governed community, state laws provide, through 
the operation of boards of health, of insurance and of banking, for 
the bodily welfare of the citizen, for the security of his home and 
other possessions, of his life insurance policy, and of his savings in 
some bank or other place of deposit. But public sentiment has not 
yet everywhere recognized the similar duty owed to the inmates of 
all charitable institutions, and to the integrity of the trust funds 
created for their support. 

That Boards of Charities in some form are necessary departments 
of every State government will be doubtless conceded by every mem- 
ber of this Conference. Whether they should be boards of control, 
possessing such executive powers as the appointment and discharge 
of the officials of public institutions, and controlling the expenditure 
of public funds, or whether they should be supervisory boards, visit- 
ing and inspecting charitable institutions and without the power to 
bestow patronage or to make appropriations, is a question which has 
frequently been the subject of debate at our sessions. The process 
of discussion will, in my opinion, settle this important question sat- 
isfactorily. 

It is a grateful task to me to outline, as a contribution to the fur- 
ther consideration of this question, some of the more important 
powers now exercised with advantage by the New York State Board 
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of Charities, which from time to time have been confided to it in 
response to public opinion. 

The New York State Board of Charities was established by act of 
the Legislature in 1867, and numerous statutes of later date have 
conferred additional powers, and imposed additional duties upon it. 
The State Constitution of 1894 ratified and confirmed these puwers, 
added others, and gave to the Board the recognition of inclusion 
among the few Constitutional Boards. The mandate of the Con- 
stitution to the Legislature to provide for the Board has resulted in 
more adequate appropriations for the prosecution of its work. New 
York State has entrusted to other boards the supervision of the in- 
sane and of criminals, the State Commission in Lunacy and the 
State Commission of Prisons, both also Constitutional Boards, being 
severally charged with the oversight of the State Hospitals for the 
Insane, and the prisons, penitentiaries and jails. All other charita- 
ble and reformatory institutions in the State are subject to the gen- 
eral supervision of the State Board of Charities. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the powers and duties 
of the Board, brief mention should be made of its composition and 
organization. The Board numbers twelve Commissioners appointed 
from different parts of the State, and annually elects by ballot a 
president and vice-president. From the organization of the Board 
until 1894 the members served without pay. But as the State Con- 
stitution now requires compensation for all constitutional State of- 
ficers or boards, by the Charities Law the usual trustees’ fee of ten 
dollars for attendance at meetings of the Board, or of its commit- 
tees, is paid, with the limitation to $500—less than a living salary— 
to any member in any one year. This arrangement was suggested 
by the members of the Board. 

The main office of the Board is in the Capitol at Albany, and two 
branch offices are maintained—of the Eastern Inspection District in 
New York, and of the Western Inspection District in Rochester. 
Three departments are organized, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary, who is the executive officer of the Board. They are the De- 
partment of the Secretary, the Department of State and Alien Poor, 
and the Department of Inspection. The members of the staff, with 
the exception of the Secretary, are taken from the State Civil 
Service list and paid reasonable salaries. These employes hold office 
practically during good behavior, usually remaining for years and 
receiving promotion for merit. At present they number twenty- 
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nine, of whom thirteen do inspection work, and six are stenog- 
raphers. The work of the Board is so great that all are busily em- 
ployed and earn their salaries. 

The Board meets about eight times a year. Most of its work is 
carried on by standing and special committees, usually of three 
members. The custom of the Board is to hold each Commissioner 
responsible for the good order of the charitable institutions in his 
own district, with which he must necessarily be most familiar. Com- 
missioners are appointed for terms of eight years, and reappoint- 
ments have been the rule. It is a source of pride to the writer that 
he has lately completed his twenty-fifth year of continuous service. 
The Conference will pardon the reflection that had the commission 
carried with it a living salary this long tenure would probably have 
been impossible. Representatives of different religious beliefs sit 
in harmony at the Board’s table, and with such reasonable and open 
minds that divisions are of rare occurrence. Practically all im- 
portant Board action has been unanimous. 

It must be remembered that although the Board’s supervisory 
powers are large, and many of an executive character have been en- 
trusted to it, no immediate control either over appointments in in- 
stitutions, public or private, or over appropriations is exercised by 
the Board. It has no patronage to bestow and desires none, being 
exceptional in this particular among the State Boards. This condi- 
tion has from time to time led to political assaults, from which the 
weight of public opinion alone has protected the Board. At least 
one Governor has recommended that the Board should be abolished, 
and another, no later than 1901, recommended that the membership 
of the Board should be reduced to three, of whom the President 
should receive a living salary. As the same Governor subsequently 
recommended that all the Boards of Managers of State charitable 
and reformatory institutions subject to the supervision of the Board 
should be abolished, and their powers of administration and control - 
devolved upon the State Board, the object he had in view may be 
readily perceived. To the powers of general supervision, mainly 
exercised by visitation and inspection, which the Board now and al- 
ways has had, would have been added those of administration and 
control—clearly inconsistent powers—including the appointment of 
a small army of officers and employes. Given a State Board of 
three, exercising all these powers, the friendly interest of two would 
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have placed the Governor in ‘practical control over many appoint- 
ments, and a large annual expenditure. 

The State Board unanimously opposed this proposition, made 
common cause with the Boards of Managers of the institutions 
which were generally well conducted, and with the earnest and ag- 
gressive support of the leading newspapers of both parties, and of 
all the public and private charitable organizations, defeated this 
dangerous and insidious attempt at State centralization under po- 
litieal control of the State’s charitable and reformatory institutions, 
and secured the retention of the present system of separate super- 
vision and separate control, with its beneficial checks and balances 
What happened to the ‘‘business’’ Governor who planned the on- 
slaught upon our charitable system will not soon be forgotten in our 
State—a repetition of his blunder is unlikely. 

The Commissioners of the Board, by committees and individually, 
annually visit the State and county institutions, and such private 
charitable institutions as seem to them to require their personal at- 
tention. The general inspection work is carried on by a staff of 
thirteen inspectors, both men and women, appointed from the State 
Civil Service list, and they are so assigned to duty as to cover an- 
nually all the public and private charitable institutions in the State 
receiving any public money. Almshouses are more frequently in- 
spected. 

All classes of charitable institutions have benefited by these in- 
spections and their condition is now generally good and better than 
ever before. The inspectors, as the result of experience gained in 
visiting a particular class of charities, become trained experts. For 
example, the 130 dispensaries in the State are all inspected and re- 
ported upon by one man who should know more about them than 
any other in the State. Written reports of all inspections are pre- 
pared by the inspectors and after consideration in detail by the 
two Inspection District Committees of the Board are presented to 
the Board and by it regularly sent to the Boards of Managers of the 
institutions for their consideration, with request that attention be 
given to any recommendations for improved methods or care, and 
that report be made of any action based thereon. These inspection 
reports form the basis of a classification of the private charitable 
institutions into first, second and third classes, according to condi- 
tions found upon inspection, the former comprising those in whose 
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management no defects were found, the last those in which import- 
ant reforms were found to be necessary, while the second, and by 
far the largest class, includes those institutions found in average 
condition. This system has been found to operate well and the 
Board takes pleasure, from time to time, in placing an institution in 
the first class. 

Some idea of the vast extent of the organized public and private 
charitable work now being carried on within the State of New York 
may be gained by the statement that a table compiled for this paper, 
and brought down to date, shows 1,581 separate institutions, nearly 
all of which contain inmates. Included in this table are 352 hos- 
pitals, 228 homes for children, 130 dispensaries, 119 homes for the 
aged, 96 out-door relief societies, 86 industrial schools, 84 fresh air 
charities, 80 city, county and town almshouses, ete., 78 day nur- 
series, 75 temporary homes, 32 reformatories, and 15 State institu- 
tions. Of the total number, 1,008 operate within thirty miles of the 
New York city hall. 


POWERS OF THE BOARD IN 1867. 


Viewed in the retrospect of forty years, the powers of the Board in 
1867 appear very meager. Chapter 951 of the laws of that year 
authorizes the Board ‘‘to elect a President out of its own number, 
and such other officers and agents as it may deem proper,’’ to visit 
and inspect all institutions subject to its inspection, the Commis- 
sioners, or some one of them, to visit annually all the charitable and 
correctional institutions of the State, except prisons, including city 
and county alms or poor houses, receiving State aid. The Board 
was also required to report to the Legislature at the opening of each 
annual session the result of its investigations, and was empowered 
to appoint a clerk with a salary not exceeding $1,500 per annum. 

Under the provisions of this law, no Commissioner of the Board 
could be directly or indirectly interested in building, repairing or 
furnishing any institution subject to the Board’s visitation, nor 
could any trustee or manager of an institution subject to such visi- 
tation be eligible to appointment as a Commissioner of the Board. 
These reasonable restrictive provisions have continued in force unfil 
this day. 

After this law took effect, the Board visited also the State and 
county hospitals for the insane, or asylums, as they were then called, 
and continued to exercise a general supervision over these institu- 
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tions until they were placed under control of a separate department 
of the State government in 1895. 

Only two important powers were given to the Board of 1867, 
viz.: (1) To visit certain charitable institutions. (2) To report 
to the Legislature. These powers remain today, in the opinion of 
the writer, the two most important powers conferred upon the 
Board. 

From this modest beginning there has been developed the compre- 
hensive system of State supervision of its charitable agencies, both 
public and private, which it is the object of this paper briefly to 
describe. 

A list of the specifie powers compiled from the various Charity 
Laws numbers nearly three score. These equip the Board as an or- 
ganization to carry on its work, including the reception of reports 
and statistical information from public and private institutions. 
The limits prescribed by the Conference prohibit the consideration 
in this paper of more than ten of the powers which experience has 
shown to be the most useful of those now exercised by the Board. 


x. 


‘*Visit, inspect, and maintain a general supervision of all institu- 
tions, societies or associations of a charitable, eleemosynary, cor- 
rectional or reformatory character, which are made subject to its 
supervision by the constitution or by law.”’ 


This is the fundamental power of the State Board, and there is 
reason for the belief that the establishment of the Board in 1867 
gave effect to the public demand that some department of the State 
government should be charged with official responsibility for the 
welfare of all the sick and unfortunate inmates of charitable insti- 
tutions, or the recipients of organized relief. By this measure, the 
State in a sense assumed the guardianship of all such. During the 
period of forty years since the Board was called into being, it has 
used this power continuously, visiting and inspecting annually by 
its members, Secretary and Inspectors, all State, county and munic- 
ipal charitable institutions. and such private charitable ones as the 
laws permitted. 

Until the year 1900, authority was considered by its members to 
repose in the Board to visit and inspect all private charitable insti- 
tutions without exception. In 1898 the State Board sought to visit 
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and inspect the building of the New York Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, in which at the time destitute, unfortunate 
and delinquent children were maintained. The Society refused to 
admit the inspector and denied the right of the Board to make an 
inspection. Whereupon the Board applied for a writ of mandamus 
to compel the inspection at a special term of the Supreme Court, 
which was granted in a modified form. Cross appeals were there- 
upon taken by the Board and the Society to the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court, First Department, composed of five judges, 
which unanimously granted the writ of mandamus in far-reaching 
terms, upholding fully the Board’s right to visit and inspect. The 
Society then appealed to the Court of Appeals, which by the vote 
of four to three, rendered in what is commonly known as the 
‘**Gerry Case,’’ held that the ‘‘ New York Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children’’ is not a charitable institution within the 
meaning of the constitution, and therefore not subject to visitation 
and inspection by the State Board. The Court further held, al- 
though this contention was not before it, ‘‘that only such institu- 
tions are charitable within the meaning of the constitution as are in 
receipt of public money, the fruit of taxation.’’ 
In its report to the Legislature of 1901, the Board summarized the 
unfortunate results of this decision in the following language : 
“For the first time in a quarter of a century, by preventing the collec- 
tion of reports from organized charities, it prevents the Legislature and 
the public from having any definite knowledge annually of the amount 
of dependency which exists in the State. For instance, the total number 
of dependent children in institutions can not now be definitely known 
through any official source. It can hardly be believed that the court in- 
tended this, but it is, nevertheless, one of the results of the decision. 
“The State is prevented from having any definite knowledge of the 
work of many of the charitable corporations it creates, not a few of them 


having authority to stand in the place of parents or guardians of depend- 
ent childhood. 


“Yhe protection which the State has hitherto extended to the inmates 
of such exempted institutions is removed. 


“The protection to trust funds left by will or otherwise bestowed, for 


the use of the poor, amounting in some cases to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, is also removed.” 


The result of this decision was to withdraw from the children under 
the care of the several Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children in the State, and the inmates of many children’s homes, 
hospitals and other private charitable institutions, not in receipt of 
publie money, the protection afforded them by the visits and inspec- 
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tions of the Board, and the duty of making such inspections has not 
yet been laid upon any other State department. 

The supervision of the finances of State charitable institutions was 
taken from the Comptroller’s office and vested in a Fiscal Super- 
visor of State Charities in the year 1902. The State Constitution 
makes these institutions subject to the inspection and visitation of 
the Board, and this broad language would seem to imply supervision 
of all their operations, including those of a fiscal nature. No in- 
spection is complete which does not take account of the financial 
transactions of an institution, and the present arrangement of a 
separate State department for fiscal supervision results only in un- 
necessary duplication and overlapping of work and in divided re- 
sponsibility. The financial supervision should also be centered in 
the State Board. 


3. 


‘‘Annually report to the Legislature its acts, proceedings and con- 
clusions for the preceding year, with results and recommendations. ’’ 


This was one of the original powers of the Board and has been 
ratified and enlarged by subsequent statutes and by the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1894. 

The first report of the Board to the Legislature was in the form 
of a two-page pamphlet, dated April 15, 1868, which contained 
about 600 words. Its second report, 1869, covered 220 pages of dis- 
cussions and statistics relative to the charitable activities of the 
State at that time. By 1876, the ninth report had grown to a vol- 
ume of 730 pages. The report was included in one volume down to 
1879, when it was found necessary to enlarge it to two volumes con- 
taining together 2,116 pages. In 1899, the report to the Legislature 
was in three bound volumes containing 2,837 pages, of which the 
first volume included the text, with its appended papers ; the second, 
published as an appendix to the first, contained statistical tables 
exclusively ; and the third, published as volume two, contained all 
legislation concerning the Board, its by-laws and rules, and a di- 
rectory of all the Poor Law officers and charities of the State. In 
1900, the report was enlarged to four volumes, the additional vol- 
ume containing the record of the proceedings of the State Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction, which first met at Albany in No- 
vember of that year. In this form the report still continues, the 
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last completely published one being for the year of 1905 and con- 
taining 3,548 pages. On February 11th of the present year, 1907, 
the Fortieth Annual Report of the Board was presented to the Leg- 
islature. 

Included in the Board’s report for the year 1903 was a digest in a 
volume of 1,300 pages of the charity legislation of the State of New 
York from the colonial days of 1609 to 1900. This was prepared on 
the suggestion and under the direction of Mr. Robert W. Hebberd, 
who was then the able Secretary of the Board, and furnishes a 
unique and interesting record of the subject of which ‘+ treats. 

These volumes include a large number of reports of standing and 
Special Committees presented to the Board and published as ap- 
pended papers. The Board has a Standing Committee on Publica- 
tion, and all matter, including text and committee reports, published 
by the Board is first read and approved by this Committee. 

The statistical tables are thoroughly prepared and are found of 
great value by students of institutional management and of so- 
ciology, and the volumes are finding their way to all the great li- 
braries of this and foreign countries. 


Ii. 


‘*Direct an investigation by a Committee of one or more of its 
members of the affairs and management of any institution or society 
or association, subject to its supervision, or of the conduct of its of- 
ficers and employes. The Committee thus designated is empowered 
to issue compulsory process for the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of records, to administer oaths, to examine persons 
under oath, and to exercise the same powers in respect to such pro- 
ceedings as belong to Referees appointed by the Supreme Court.’’ 


These grave and extensive powers, first conferred in 1871, equip 
the Board for one of its most useful functions. Such formal inves- 
tigations have been always entered upon reluctantly, and only when 
there has been reason to believe that a thorough investigation, fol- 
lowed by suitable action upon its conclusion, could not be expected 
of the Board of Managers. The records of the Board show that 
State, county, municipal and private charitable institutions have 
been subjected to such investigations, but they have been compara- 
tively few in number, averaging about one a year. Among these 
investigations was that of a great State institution, the stenographic 
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report of the testimony and exhibits of which, taken by a Commit- 
tee of the Board, forms two bound volumes aggregating nearly 2,500 
pages. Although some of these investigations have been strenuously 
opposed at every step by those interested in the continuation of the 
existing management, or appreliensive of the results to them person- 
ally, in no single instance have they failed to accomplish the refor- 
mation sought. This is in part owing to the public knowledge that 
such investigations are undertaken only as a last resort, and that 
once begun they will surely be prosecuted without fear or favor un- 
til the abuses discovered have been stopped, or the incompetent or 
unworthy officials discharged. 


yy. 


‘*Cause to be removed to the State or country from which he came 
any non-resident or alien poor found in any institution subject to 
the supervision of the Board.’’ 


This is one of the most important powers of the Board. Non- 
resident and alien poor are usually charges upon the localities in 
which they are found, but many aliens are also State poor persons, 
and the State and not the counties must provide for their main- 
tenance. . 

The power of removal conferred upon the Board in 1873 had its 
roots in the original acts for the relief and settlement of the poor in 
the early history of the State. In the first Poor Law, Chapter 35, 
Laws of 1784, the local right of removal was given. This right was 
confirmed by Chapter 78, Laws of 1813, and extended by Chapter 
221, Laws of 1821. From time to time the Legislature emphasized 
the necessity of protecting the State from the permanent settlement 
of paupers, and in the present general Poor Law, Chapter 225, Laws 
of 1896, and in the State Charities Law, Chapter 546, Laws of the 
same year, the removal of non-resident and alien poor is made one of 
the chief duties of the Board. 

This power is exercised through its Department of State and 
Alien Poor. All the almshouses and other charitable institutions 
wherein dependents are maintained at public expense are inspected, 
and examination is made into the history, condition and needs of 
all State, non-resident and alien poor persons found in them, and 
whenever practicable, such persons are returned to their friends 
and families. A considerable annual appropriation is made to the 
Board for this purpose. 
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Since the enactment of the State Poor Law in 1873, and the Alien 
Poor Law in 1880, the Board has removed nearly thirty-five thous- 
and non-residents and aliens. The beneficial personal effect of the 
return of this army of unfortunates to their homes can not be es- 
timated. The economic results to the State and its subdivisions can 
be expressed with reasonable accuracy. It has been estimated that 
the average almshouse life of a pauper is fifteen years, and the an- 
nual cost of maintenance is known. Had the thirty-five thousand 
non-residents and aliens removed by the Board from the State re- 
mained in- the almshouses for the average period, the cost of their 
maintenance alone would have amounted to more than fifty-four 
million dollars. The consequent saving to the State is sufficient to 
duplicate all the charitable institutions maintained by it. The re- 
movals are mainly to foreign countries—non-resident removals are 
few in number, and they are excluded from the estimate. No com- 
plaint of an improper removal has ever been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Board. 

v. 


‘* Approve or disapprove the organization and incorporation of all 
institutions of a charitable character.’’ 


This function is a check upon unnecessary or ill-considered incor- 
porations, applies to private charities only, and dates from a statute 
of 1883. The custom of the Board is to give public hearings, 
through committees, on application for approval of certificates of 
incorporation, and the by-laws direct special inquiry and report 
upon three points : 

(a) The desirability for the existence of such an institution as is 
proposed to be incorporated, at the time and place and under the 
circumstances set forth in the application and certificate. 

(b) The character and standing, in the community, of the pro- 
posed incorporators. 

(ec) The financial resources of the proposed institution, and its 
sources of future revenue. 

The report of the Committee must be submitted in writing, and 
the three requirements certified to have been fully met by the ap- 
plicant, before favorable action can be taken by the Board. 

Under the operation of this law the Board has approved 261 cer- 
tificates. Of these 86 were for hospitals and 47 for children’s homes 
Applications have been more frequent of late and 170 of the total 
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number have been acted upon within the past ten years. Evidently 
the Legislature intended thus to provide for the careful consider- 
ation of all applications for charters of private charities, and by the 
bestowal of this power upon the Board to prevent the passage of 
special acts of incorporation. This result has been accomplished 
and few legislative incorporations are now granted. 

Although, as we have seen, private charitable incorporations must 
be passed upon and approved by the Board, and many unincorpo- 
rated charities carry on work in buildings containing inmates which 
may be and are inspected and reported upon to the Board, yet, in 
view of the Gerry decision of the Court of Appeals above referred 
to, the day after the Board has incorporated the institution none of 
its commissionérs or inspectors has the right to visit and inspect it 
to see how it is carrying on the work which the Board has author- 
ized it todo. This is manifestly illogical, and the Board should be 
given authority to inspect all charitable institutions incorporated 
hy the State with the Board’s approval, as provided by law. 


VI. 


‘‘Establish rules for the reception and retention of inmates of char- 
itable institutions in receipt of public money.’’ 


This power was conferred upon the Board by the State Constitu- 
tion of 1894. The evident intention of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion was to prevent the unnecessary reception and detention of in- 
mates in institutions, to secure the well-being of those received in 
compliance with the rules, and to prevent all improper and un- 
necessary expenditures of public money for maintenance or other 
purposes. 

Pursuant to rules adopted by the Board June 8, 1895, all private 
homes for children under the supervision of the Board have since 
October 1, 1895, reported monthly. For the purpose of preparing 
these reports, printed blank forms, known as ‘‘Records of Admis- 
sion,’’ ‘‘ Medical Certificates,’’ and ‘‘ Notices of Discharge’’ are fur- 
nished to the institutions, and one of each of these blanks is filled 
out for every child admitted to or discharged from an institution. 
These records of admission and notices of discharge, which contain 
all necessary facts, accompanied by a statement showing the total 
number of admissions and discharges, are sent to the office of the 
Board in Albany, where they are examined and placed on per- 
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manent file. The records thus collected constitute the only source 
of information regarding the inmates of children’s homes through- 
out the State, and form the basis for certain statistical tables pre- 
pared annually for the use of the Board. On the first day of April, 
1907, 119 institutions, with a total population of 31,582 children, 
were thus reporting to the Board, while the total number of records 
on file was 209,151. 

The Board also maintains supervision over the transfer from one 
institution to another of children supported wholly or in part by 
public funds. The written consent to the transfer, granted in each 
individual case by a Commissioner of the Board, is also filed in the 
office of the Board with the other records of the child. 

That so large a number of children should be maifttained in insti- 
tutions emphasizes the need of preventive measures for the preser- 
vation of the homes from which they come, and of intelligent efforts 
to place them in suitable foster homes. It must be remembered that 
children in the care of Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, and in Children’s Homes, wholly maintained at private 
expense, are not reported to the Board, and are excluded from the 
safeguards mentioned. The intention of the Board has been to 
frame reasonable rules and little or no complaint of them is made. 
The result of their operation and of the frequent inspection of chil- 
dren’s institutions must be materially to keep down the number of 
inmates. 

Certificates of Compliance with the Rules of the Board are fur- 
nished monthly to the institutions, and must be filed with the local 
disbursing officer before payment of the claims for maintenance. 
The remedy the Board has in reserve for any infraction of the rule 
is to withhold the Certificate, but such procedure is seldom neces- 
sary. 

vil. 


‘* Approve plans and specifications for new buildings and improve- 
ments for the charitable institutions in the several counties of the 
State.”’ 


A Standing Committee on Construction of Buildings, considers 
in detail plans and specifications for all new county almshouse or 
hospital buildings. Consequently, such buildings have been, since 
1895, when the Board was entrusted with this power, of modern and 
approved design and construction. But the Board lacked authority 
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to pass upon the sites of county buildings, and some have been badly 
located, both from the economic and artistic points of view. By a 
law of 1899 it is provided, however, that no new site for an alms- 
house shall be selected without the approval of the Board. 

Very useful powers not yet conferred upon the Board would be 
those of approving the sites of such new State charitable and re- 
formatory institutions as may in future be established and of ap- 
proving the plans and specifications for their buildings. The re- 
sults should be much more satisfactory than the present illogical 
custom of selection of sites by special commissions appointed by 
the Governor in each case--the members of which are seldom fa- 
miliar with the existing State charitable institutions, or the needs 
of such, and have in times past frequently been appointed to fur- 
ther some local or selfish interest. 

Plans and specifications for new buildings and improvements for 
the State charitable and reformatory institutions were formerly 
subject to the approval of the Board, but this power was taken away 
for political reasons, and rests in a special commission of State of- 
ficers. It should be restored to the Board in the public interest, 
and the sites and plans and specifications of all charitable institu- 
tions, intended to be used in whole or in part for public charges, 
might wisely be subject also to the Board’s approval. 


vil. 


‘‘Issue an order in the name of the people, if it appears that the in- 
mates of the institutions have been improperly treated, or that in- 
adequate provision is made for their care, directed to the proper of- 
ficers or managers requiring them to modify such treatment, or ap- 
ply such remedy, or both, as therein specified.’’ 


Before such an order is issued, it requires the approval of a jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, and any person who wilfully refuses to 
obey the same shall, upon conviction, be adjudged guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. 

This provision of the State Charities law of 1896 is intended to 
equip the Board with power to enforce obedience to the recommen- 
dations it may make as the result of investigations. It is gratifying 
to record the fact that the Board has never yet been obliged to resort 
to this drastic method to secure the reform sought. 

Under several statutes, the Attorney-General and the District At- 
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torneys of the several counties of the State are required to assist 
the ‘Board as its counsel in legal proceedings whenever desired to do 
so, and their co-operation is often thus availed of and from time to 
time the opinion of the Attorney-General is asked, and@ his advice 
followed, in the performance of other duties. 


rx. 


**License persons or corporations to place out children, empowering 
such licensees to place out destitute children.’’ 


Chapter 264, Laws of 1898, commonly called the Placing Out 
Law, conferred this additional power upon the Board and author- 
ized it to revoke licenses on reasonable notice. The Board was also 
authorized to visit any child placed out by any of its licensees. In 
accordance with the provisions of this law, five licenses for the plac- 
ing out of children have been issued, two in 1901, one in 1902, and 
two in 1904. No license has as yet been revoked. 

About eight hundred children are placed out annually by insti- 
tutions and public officers, and an inspector of the Board is em- 
ployed in visiting the foster homes. Whenever it appears that a 
child has been unsuitably placed, report is immediately made to the 
responsible institution, or officer, with request that the child be 
forthwith removed. The present staff of inspectors is not sufficient 
to enable the Board to follow up every minor ward of the State 
wherever placed, but with a better public understanding of the 
value of this new work will come the means to conduct it satis- 
factorily. 

x 


‘*License Dispensaries, make rules for their government, and re- 
voke their licenses for cause, after opportunity to be heard.’’ 


This power was reposed in the Board by statute in 1899, on the 
urgent appeal of the Medical Society of the State, and other med- 
ical bodies, and should in future enable the restriction of the num- 
ber of dispensaries to the reasonable demands of the sick poor of 
any neighborhood. Abuses growing out of the management of dis- 
pensaries have been the subject of discussion in this country and 
abroad for many years. This is the first instance in which power 
has been conferred upon a State Board, not only to license dispen- 
saries, but also to make rules and regulations for their manage- 
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ment, and enforce compliance with them, through the power of 
revocation of license. 

The results have been favorable both as regards the character 
of the new dispensaries and the management of those in existence 
when this law took effect. 

Hearings are given on applications for a license, and the pro- 
cedure usual on applications for certificates of incorporation is 
followed. One hundred and thirty dispensaries are now operating 
in the State of New York, of which number one hundred and two 
are in the metropolitan district of the city of New York. Although 
not usually in receipt of public money, all dispensaries are in- 
spected by the Board, under special provisions of the Dispensary 
Law of 1899. 

Surely there can be no more appropriate assemblage than this 
for the presentation of an argument for the establishment in other 
States of Boards of Charities, with similar powers to those which 
from time to time bestowed by the people of the State of New York 
upon its State Board of Charities have been shown by the test of 
forty years’ experience to be both necessary and reasonable. 

The first volume of the proceedings of this Conference records 
the fact that it was called into being in 1874, when representatives 
of the Boards of Public Charities in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Wisconsin, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and Kansas met for conference in the city of New York, May 
20-22. And it is a pleasure to note that the records state that the 
chairman of the meeting was Hon. John V. L. Pruyn, of Albany, 
the first president of the New York State Board of Charities. Credit 
is due to these State Boards for the useful results of their far- 
sighted experiment. They united to provide a national forum in 
which, on common ground, questions dealing with pauperism and 
crime, and other sociological topics, might be considered. This 
conference, in which twenty-nine State Boards are represented, 
with its large and influential membership, is the fruit of the seed 
then planted. 

We have seen that nine State Boards organized this Conference. 
Let the Conference in turn use its influence for the establishment 
in every State of Boards of Charities, with similar powers to those 
now exercised by the New York Board, in order that adequate 
State supervision may protect the unfortunate citizens of every 
State who are the objects of organized charity and safeguard the 
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expenditure of public and private funds alike contributed for their 
support. Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, South Carolina, Texas 
and Virginia, now containing each more than one million inhabit- 
ants, have as yet no State Boards of Charities. Let us endeavor 
to remedy this omission and not only hope for, but work to hasten 
the time when every State of the Union shall have its well organized 
Department of Charities, and when all of them shall be represented 
in this body. 


THE FUNCTION OF A STATE BOARD OF CONTROL. 


BY L. A. ROSING, MEMBER OF THE STATE BOARD OF CONTROL OF 
MINNESOTA. 


During the session of 1901 the Legislature of Minnesota repealed 
the laws establishing boards for the control and management of the 
various State institutions, and in the place of these boards created a 
State Board of Control for their government. 

Until that time the various institutions had been managed by 
boards local in their nature, supervised by an advisory commission 
called the State Board of Corrections and Charities. This Advisory 
Board had a Secretary who became the governing agent, in fact, 
and his judgment was largely followed by that board. Under the 
old system the State institutions were regarded as local, and one 
member of the governing board was always appointed from the “‘in- 
stitution town,’’ thus insuring a government in harmony with local 
prejudices and local feeling, the member residing in the community 
having more power, in fact, than the balance of the members. 
Under the new system, with a board which regards the interests of 
the institutions as a whole, the institutions have been delocalized 
and are State institutions not only in name, but in fact. 

As stated above, in 1901 the State Board of Control was created, 
and there was given into its charge the three hospitals and two 
asylums for the insane, the State Prison, the Reformatory, the 
Training School for Boys and Girls, the School for Feeble-Minded 
and Colony for Epileptics, and the financial management of the 
School for the Blind, School for the Deaf and State Public School. 
In addition to the management of these institutions, all the duties 
of the Board of Corrections and Charities devolved upon the Board 
of Control, thereby establishing a body dual in its character; execu- 
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tive in that it had full and complete control of the institutions 
named, and advisory as to county charities and penal institutions. 

The system which was superseded contemplated the selection of 
high-class men, of altruistic purpose, who should govern the various 
institutions without any recompense. These men were largely true 
to their duties, but necessarily had to devote as brief a time as pos- 
sible to the public, as they were engaged in active business life for 
themselves. Those who advocated the Board of Control system 
claimed that they could not get the best or most harmonious work 
performed by these men constituting these local boards as charity 
work was not their business, but wholly a side activity. 

The Board of Control, on the other hand, consisted of three men 
appointed for six years at a fair salary, and the law directs that 
they shall devote their whole time to the work of managing the in- 
stitutions named and performing the duties laid upon them by law. 

Among these duties is the selection of executive officers of the 
various institutions, and in such selection party politics is to be ig- 
nored entirely. The executive officers of the institutions are fur- 
ther empowered to employ all subordinates necessary for the proper 
conduct of such institutions without recommendation or interfer- 
ence by the board. Hence under the Board of Control system I be- 
lieve that party politics has been entirely eliminated from the in- 
stitutions of Minnesota. This is the state of perfection in manage- 
ment aimed at by all governing bodies, and achieved by but few. 

The board further fixes the salaries of these executive officers, and 
prepares a salary and wage scale for all the institutions, which is to 
be as uniform as possible for similar work. This wage scale is 
necessarily maximum in its direction to the superintendents, and 
they are allowed to pay such sum as in their judgment the employe 
is capable of earning, up to the maximum so fixed. 

The law further directs that the system of bookkeeping at the 
various institutions shall be as uniform as possible, and duplicates 
of the books are kept at the office of the Board of Control, that they 
may be in a position to compare the expenditures of one institution 
with the expenditures of the other of the same class, and so as to 
make it convenient to have these books, accounts and vouchers ex- 
amined by the Public Examiner of the State, who must conduct 
such examination at least once a year and oftener, if need be, under 
direction of the Governor. 

Tt is the duty of the board to make such recommendations in re- 
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gard to legislation as may be deemed expedient, and I am glad to 
say that the recommendations for legislation made in regard to 
charitable and penological subjects by the board have generally met 
with the approval of the Legislature. 

In other words, in this State the board has succeeded in establish- 
ing itself in the confidence of the public, and consequently in the 
confidence of its representatives when assembled as a Legislature. 

The board is further directed to study the questions of charity 
and penology from the broadest standpoint and to disseminate such 
information to the public generally, and for this purpose it has been 
deemed advisable to hold quarterly meetings of the superintendents 
of the various institutions that they may give their experience and 
an account of their study, as well, at these meetings in the form of 
papers, followed by general discussion of the subject. These papers 
and discussions will, from now on, be published in pamphlet form 
every quarter, so that the public may derive that benefit to which it 
is entitled from such discussion. 

Charitable and penological work is a matter of growth, as are 
other subjects, and the stand taken today may be subject to modifi- 
cation as a result of further study and greater experience. These 
publications will, therefore, show growth from time to time. These 
papers are not dogmatic or final, but show accurately and truthfully 
the mental growth of the superintendents and the managing au- 
thority at this time. 

The inauguration of the Board of Control system was fraught 
with much trouble, much criticism, and there was much opposition, 
but gradually this system has worked itself into the confidence of 
the public. Under this system the institutions are made to harmon- 
ize with one another. The same minds that control one control the 
others ; hence the dependents, delinquents and defectives are treated 
as a whole more fully than would be the case under the single or 
local board system. For example, the board has charge of the 
Training School, the Reformatory and the Prison, and where crime 
is progressive in any one individual, they have an opportunity to 
observe that individual in his relation to society and to the various 
penal institutions under their control. There is greater oppor- 
tunity to differentiate between the weak or feeble-minded and the 
person who is really insane, and to place such individual in the 
proper institution. In fact, the management being vested in one 
hoard, and all these institutions being under its immediate charge. 
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there is greater opportunity to survey the whole field and make one 
institution the handmaid of the other. 

In the matter of dollars and cents for the immediate supervision 
and management of these various institutions, the Board of Control 
system will not show any immediate economy, but by buying for 
them as a whole rather than for each institution separately, by man- 
aging them as a whole rather than as separate institutions, by re- 
garding éach institution as part of the whole system of caring for 
those who can not care for themselves and necessarily must be a 
burden on the social organization, a central board can do better 
work than can scattered organizations. The work will be more 
thoroughly articulated as a result of central management. 

So far I have been speaking entirely of the executive and man- 
agerial duties of the board. Jn addition it is the duty of the board, 
as stated by statute, to ‘‘investigate the whole system of public 
charities and all charitable and correctional institutions in the State, 
especially prisons, jails, infirmaries, public hospitals and asylums, 
and examine their condition and management. ’’ 

The statute, in speaking of public hospitals, has been construed 
by the Attorney General to mean all hospitals receiving patients. 
Thus the word ‘‘public’’ does not confine this work to institutions 
conducted by municipalities or other public corporations, but in- 
cludes hospitals of every kind and nature. 

The duty laid upon the board is very broad, indeed; as broad as 
any that law ever laid upon a Board of Charities and Correction. 
It becomes its duty to examine into lockups and their general fitness 
for the confinement of the minor offenders of our villages and 
cities, to examine the jails of the various counties, to examine the 
plans for lockups, jails and poorhouses, to examine all places for the 
reception and detention of children, and to issue licenses for such 
purpose if the institution shall be found right; to investigate homes 
where complaint may be made in regard to such children’s being 
placed in improper homes, to order the removal of such child if the 
home shall be found improper, to decide between counties as to the 
residence of a dependent. In a word, this board is responsible, to 
a certain extent, for the proper administration of all charitable and 
penal work wherever located within the borders of the State. 

Since the passage of the laws above enumerated the field of the 
duties of this board has been considerably broadened, and much 
work has been added. A hospital for incipient cases of con- 
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sumption has been estabiished at Walker, Minnesota, on a tract of 
some seven hundred acres of land purchased for that purpose, 
which will be opened October 1 of this year. A superintendent has 
been employed who has had a number of years’ experience in insti- 
tutions of this character. Provision has been made for a system of 
detention hospitals located at the various State hospitals ; an asylum 
for the dangerous insane, to which persons accused of crime may be 
committed; a Hospital Farm for Inebriates; also the establishment 
of an Industrial School for Girls and a Hospital for Indigent Crip- 
pled and Deformed Children; and last, but not least, an act was 
passed providing for the appointment of State agents for the care of 
the insane after their discharge from the institutions. 

Under this board is employed an agent who is responsible for the 
supervision of men who have been inmates of the Reformatory and 
State Prison, their proper conduct while on parole, and their re- 
turn to the institution if they shall overstep the bounds of the parole 
regulations. — 

We also have a deportation agent for the insane, whose duty it is 
to deport all persons found to be insane who have not established a 
residence in this State, whether such persons live in other States or 
in foreign countries. 

The magnitude of the duties of this board may be estimated when 
T make the statement that we had at the close of the last fiscal year 
6,569 inmates at the various State institutions directly under our 
charge, and 544 at the various institutions over which we had 
financial charge. We expended for the support of the first class 
$1,116,987.46, erecting new buildings during the year for them to an 
amount of $254,584.33 ; in all $1,371,571.79. For the support of in- 
stitutions under our financial control we expended $136,071.43, and 
for the erection of new buildings $27,214.05; in all $163,285.48. 
We expended for new buildings for the educational institutions 
$255,642.30, and for fuel $31,823.34. It is the duty of this board to 
place insurance, buy the fuel and erect the new buildings for the 
educational institutions of the State. The fire insurance premiums 
for three years on all the State institutions amount to about 
$100,000.00. 

These, in brief, are the functions of a State Board of Control as 
they have been developed by the Minnesota Board. 
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DISCUSSION ON STATE BOARDS. 
Mr. JoHNSON—We can not but be much impressed by the tremendous 
organization for purposes of charity and correction of the State of New 
York. It by no means follows that because a system, which is well adapted 
to the State of New York, is not adopted by the State of Wyoming or the 
State of South Dakota, that they are not doing the wisest thing in choosing 
some other system. At the same time I never want to’ be present 
when the question of State Boards of Control and State Boards of Char- 
ities is brought up without testifying to the fact that they are two en- 
tirely different bodies, having two entirely different things to do, and if you 
want one kind of work done, you must have one kind of a board to do it, 
and if you want the other kind of work done, you must have the other 
kind of a board to do it. I don’t believe it ever has been found possible to 
combine these two separate functions in the same board. Now the peculiar 
work that a Board of State Charities is fitted for in such a State as the 
one that I have the pleasure of living in, is extremely valuable and neces- 
sary. It may not be necessary in South Dakota. I don’t know whether it 
is or not. I attended a State Conference of Charities in South Dakota 
quite recently and I was impressed with the fact that that sort of work was 
necessary. It is not only that the Board of State Charities exercises ad- 
visory authority over the various institutions, but it is that the Board of 
Charities acts as a medium between the institutions and the general public; 
that the Board of State Charities keeps the general public advised of the 
condition of their institutions, and gives the institutions the broad support 
of the intelligent public opinion of the State. As far as I have been able to 
judge that is not done by a Board of Control. I think very likely that were 
I a member of a State Board of Control I should feel that we were doing 
our work and doing it properly, and the public should have confidence in us 
and not want to know too much and not want to meddle with our institu- 
tions. But I have had some years’ experience as superintendent of an insti- 
tution and realize the value of the kindly oversight that the State Board of 
Charities can exercise. If a Board of Control can manage to do that im- 


portant work, well and good, but I have not seen that it is being done in 
States having Boards of Control. 


Dr. OwEN Copp, Massachusetts—There is one essential difference be- 
tween a Board of Control and a Board of Supervision. The first possesses 
arbitrary powers, the second does not. I have been delighted in all my 
conversations with members of different Boards of Control to hear that, 
although they have such powers, they forbear to use them. This is wise 
and right, but is it safe to entrust absolute authority to a few persons 
who may and who will, under special circumstances, use it? 

Two main principles should be observed in the management of every 
public charity: first, there should be one responsible head in control of local 
administration, the Board of Control exemplifies this principle alone; sec- 
ondly, the acts of such a head should be reviewed by some supervisory au- 
thority. 


A Board of Supervision should have authority to investigate, to recom- 
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mend, to gather information, to arrange it in comparative form, and to keep 
each institution under its supervision informed of the doings of every other. 
It is supplementary to a Board of Control, and would give balance and 
safety to the system. 

The Board of Control formulates its plans according to its own ideas 
and may put them in operation without due consideration. The addition of 
a board of supervision compels deliberation, by which unwise projects are 
held up or moditied. 

The abolition of local boards of supervision tends to narrow the circle 
of persons interested in the insane. It is my observation that the general 
public knows little about them and takes little spontaneous interest in them. 
Even members of boards of trustees at the time of their appointment have 
no adequate knowledge of the work they are undertaking. They soon, how- 
ever, become informed and interested. They are numerous, scattered all 
over the State. They become centers of information, and in times of criti- 
cism, sponsors for the good administration of the institutions. They touch 
many sources of influence, and are able to safeguard against the exercise 
of arbitrary powers and against politics. 


Mr. C. KE. FAULKNER, Minneapolis—We in Minnesota may congratulate 
ourselves that we are to realize the ideals of thorough business methods, 
without sacrifice of altruistic principles, and thus deserve the approval oi 
our good friends of the older States who are satisfied with their methods. 

‘Lhe Board of Control policy stands well in public esteem, and there is 
no disposition to return to the old order of local boards. 

In order to safeguard every interest the last legislature provided for a 
State Board of Visitors to serve without pay other than actual expenses in- 
curred in the line of duty, and from the character of the appointees, the 
experiment promises well. There is no doubt whatever but that Minnesot: 
has her public institutions fairly well insured against the accidents of polit- 
ical interference, and will be keen to discover, and quickly responsive to the 
duty of putting into practice those policies best suited to her conditions, 
and the welfare of those affected by them. 


Mr. G. 8S. Roprnson, lowa—It is true that a system of management which 
works well in one State may not be adapted to another. The single Board 
of Control may be suited to such States as Minnesota, Iowa and many oth- 
ers, and not be adapted to the great State of New York with its larger 
population and more diversified interests. The comparison as to efficiency is 
not usually made between such a board as that described in the paper by 
the gentleman from New York and the single State Board of Control, but 
between the latter and the old system of controlling each institution by its 
own board of trustees or managers. As between these two systems there 
is no question in my mind as to which is the better. The local board is 
usually composed of active and intelligent business men who give atten- 
tion to the business of the institution only when together. They meet a 
few times each year. register the will of the superintendent and depart. 
They know but little of the institution and their minds are chiefly occu- 
pied with their own affairs. While the bill to establish a board of control 
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was pending in Iowa all the heads of institutions who would be affected by 
it protested against the passage of this bill, and their arguments were 
summed up here tonight by Dr. Copp. A few years later, however, after 
having become familiar with the workings of the Board of Control, every 
one of those heads of institutions retracted what he had said in opposition 
to the Board_of Control plan and heartily approved it. 

It has been said that the Board of Control is arbitrary—that it has ar- 
bitrary powers. I wish the gentlemen had enumerated some of those arbi- 
trary acts and powers. In Lowa, and the same is true in this State, the 
Board has the power to appoint heads of institutions, but no power to ap- 
point any subordinate, and a request by any member of the board that any 
particular person be appointed would be a misdemeanor. No member of 
the board has any right to ask any officer or employe of any institution 
under the control of the board to support any candidate for office or con- 
tribute money to any political party, and this is true of all heads of such 
institutions in the State of Iowa. It is a crime in that State to solicit con- 
tributions for political purposes from any officer or employe of these insti- 
tutions. The result is the institutions are entirely out of politics. Of the 
seven or eight new superintendents appointed since I became a member of 
the Board of Control I did not know the political preference of one when 
the appointment was made. So far as I know the Boards of Control do not 
have arbitrary power, not nearly so much as was possessed by the local 
boards which were superseded. 

The members of the Board of Control do precisely the kind of advisory 
work advocated here. They visit each institution frequently and confer 
with its head and others in regard to its needs. The knowledge obtained 
of or for one institution is valuable for others of a similar character. The 
result is a wider knowledge of those things important to know and to do 
in the management of State institutions than is possible under the plan of 
separate management by special boards. 

I have conversed with a superintendent of one of our State institutions 
who was for years at the head of a similar institution in another State 
which had a State Board of Charities, like those of which we have heard 
tonight. The efficiency of that particular board has been commended fre- 
quently at meetings of this conference. But from the superintendent re- 
ferred to I learn that the inspections of that board and the supervision it 
exercised were but slight as compared with what is done by the Iowa Board 
of Control. During the five or six years he was at the head of the institu- 
tion under the State Board of Charities, but one, or at most two, visits were 
made by any of its members. Under the Board of Control system in lowa, 
and I suppose in other States having that system, the visits to each institu- 
tion are frequent and eaeh member of the board knows a great deal more 
of all the institutions under the control of the board than any member of 
the old local boards ever knew. ‘The system in Jowa, as in this State, met 
great opposition at first, but that opposition soon died out as the workings 
of the system showed its value. 

Supervision of the Board of Control has been mentioned. The Board 
in Iowa would not object to any proper investigation or supervision of ‘ts 
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work, although there has not been any demand for it there except for the 
regular inspection of its accounts and the visits of legislative committees. 
The Governor may inspect them at any time, although he rarely does so. 

I wish to refer briefly to the powers of the Board of Control of Iowa 
with respect to county and private institutions in which insane persons are 
kept. This power is to inspect and to correct abuses when found, and has re- 
sulted in great benefit to the institutions named. For example, our in- 
spectors have told us that in county institutions the departments for the 
insane, over which we have jurisdiction, are frequently found to be in much 
better condition than are the departments for the poor in the same institu- 
tions, over which we have no power. I am heartily in favor of State super- 
vision of these public and seimi-public charities and of the management of 
county institutions for the poor. 


GENERAL ROELIFF BRINKERHOFF—I have been familiar with the ques- 
tions of the Boards of Control and Boards of Charity for many years, and 
I have been a member of the Board of State Charities of Ohio for a little 
over twenty-nine years. I have visited institutions of every State in the 
Union except one, and I think I am familiar with the workings of them. 
Now here in the State of Minnesota and in the State of Iowa the Boards of 
Gontrol have done admirable work. I am willing to admit that. Yet, as 
has been stated here tonight, in the nature of things, the Board of State 
Control with its arbitrary powers in a State as large as Iowa, at least, 
it is absolutely impossible to have the knowledge that they ought to have. 
Now in our State we have a purely advisory board. Each institution has 
a separate board of five or six members. Now I do not see how, if I was 
a member of a Board of Control, I could have any real knowledge of indi- 
vidual institutions. Look at the institutions of Ohio. Why, I try to know 
all about them, and our Board visits them every year, by committees, and 
our Secretary is familiar with all the different Boards, but I do not see 
how it is possible to visit each one of these institutions often enough to 
make ourselves familiar with it. In our State the trustees of the different 
institutions meet monthly, and visit the institutions and know all about 
them. They advise with the superintendent, and know all the individual 
needs. We do not wish for arbitrary power; we want to act purely in an 
advisory condition and make ourselves familiar with each institution and 
know what ought to be done, and to meet the superintendent and discuss 
the matter with him. If we find a change is needed in the institution we 
talk with him privately, we argue the matter with him, and nine times in 
ten he adopts our views. After twenty-nine years of study and practice 
in these institutions, 1 am decidedly in favor of the advisory board and op- 
posed to a Board of Control as such. 


Mz. H. C. Bowman, Kansas—The first thing it seemed to me that was 
brought out is this, that the two systems, Boards of Control and Boards of 
Charities, are not necessarily inconsistent or antagonistic to each other. In 
the management and control of State institutions there are two phases: the 
business side and the professional side. In operating the business side 
you want men of business experience who will devote their whole time to it. 
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You want to have a central office where a private citizen can go and see 
just what is going on. You want to have a man who understands the mar- 
kets, and who buys for all the institutions as a whole. There should be 
business in institutions just as in business life. ‘Then there is the profes- 
sional side, and that can be handled by men who devote all their time and 
make a study of it rather than men who serve without pay and are only 
indirectly interested. Now, a Board that will devote its whole time to the 
management and control of State Instituions, is the kind of a Board you 
want from any business point of view. You want. also, to have a Board 
of Charities to supervise and look over things and inform the public. I 
cannot see where there is any particular antagonism in the two systems. 
But there is an antagonisin between the local boards and between the 
Boards of Control idea. Now, Kansas has tried all of the systems. In this 
discussion the peculiar thing that you will notice is that every state that 
has a Board of Charity system sticks by that system, but that every State 
that has tried that system and then tried the Board of Control afterwards, 
stands by the Board of Control system, together with a sort of committee 
connecting with the Board of Charities. In 1873 Kansas did away with 
the local boards, and provided that not a single member could come from 
the county where the institution was located. They did away with all the 
boards and created the Board of Charities and Corrections that had the 
power to manage and control. Then they created another board of six 
persons to supervise this. They ran along that way for three years and 
then did away with the Board of Supervision. In 1901 they cut the board 
from six to five, and in 1905 they created an office at the capital and added 
that feature to it. Now in Kansas we have charge of all the home finding 
societies and the supervision of placing children in homes. Next we have 
charge of all the insane hospitals—that is, supervision. Then we have 
charge of the nine State institutions. Connected with us, however, are 
two ladies, appointed by the Governor, to visit the institutions and report 


direct to him, and who file a copy of their report in our office for public 
inspection. 


Mr. L. C. Storrs, Michigan—It seems to me I have got a duty to perform, 
and if I may be permitted 1 would first like to congratulate our friend, 
Mr. Faulkner, in becoming a resident of a State that fell in with his idea 
in that minority report. Now there are some pretty broad assertions made 
here. The last speaker told about States adopting the Board of Control. 

Michigan once changed its long established system of institution 
boards, and had a Board of Control two years, and that was as 
long as the State could stand it. Now, in regard to what our 
friend, Mr. Robinson, says, I wish that he could visit with me some 
of our State asylums. Every month the members of these boards meet 
at their respective asylums, and every month there is a sub-committee ap- 
pointed by such boards to visit every ward and every hall. Less than 
a year ago I was at one of our asylums, and in the evening a member of 
the board who was there said to me: “Storrs, let’s go and see what is 
going on inside the asylum tonight.” He had his own pass key, and we 
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passed from hall to hall to see what the night men were doing, and whether 
they were caring for the patients as they should; whether they were look- 
ing after those who needed night supervision. In regard to politics we 
have not any of it in our State institutions in Michigan. You all of you 
have heard Mrs. Sickels since you have been here, and all of you doubt- 
less admire her and the work she is doing. She was appointed by one 
of the only Democratic boards that Michigan has had in thirty years. Two 
years afterwards the Republican Governor came in again, and she, with 
some other superintendents who had been appointed by Democratic boards, 
was retained because she was fitted for the place. At the largest asylum 
in our State we had a superintendent who was assessed for funds about 
election time by the State Central Committee. He reported the fact to his 
board. His board at once passed a resolution prohibiting his donating 
anything to the party and making it a rule that any man or employe in 
that asylum who donated to a campaign fund should be dischargéd, and 
though every man on that board was a Republican, and we had a Repub 
lican Governor, still they did not allow anything of that kind in the in- 
stitution. Now my own board, of course, is simply a Board of Supervi- 
sion. In the organic law of my board it is provided that the State Board 
of Charities in Michigan shall in no way interfere with the internal work- 
ings of any State Institution. We supervise them, but we have no au- 
thority to dictate in detail what they shall do in the different State insti- 
tutions, but we advise them, and we try to advise them in such a way that 


the boards will feel that the suggestions are their own, which is generally 
a nice policy. 


Mr. D. C. THomMaAs, South Dakota—It seems to me that the whole diffi- 
culty is that the friends of the two causes are looking at different sides 
of the question. It is self-evident that a man whose time is all devoted 
to a business can do it better than anybody else. If you are going tomor- 
row to get a physician or a lawyer you would get one who is in practice 
and not an immature one of either kind. Now, in this business the finan- 
cial, purely business end of it, and the altruistic part of it, should be 
done by men in the business. It seems to me that the great State of New 
York ought to divide its altruism up a great deal finer than it has. It 
should be specialized. The same Board of Charities ought not to look 
after so many kinds of charity, but have specialists for each line. In our 
little State of South Dakota we can not specialize much. We have the 
institutions under what is called a Board of Charities and Corrections, 
but is really a Board of Control. The law requires that board to meet 
every month in every one of the institutions. That board as constituted 
in our State knows one hundred times more about every one of those in- 
stitutions than the local boards did when. they were in fashion. The board 
has not got too much to do. It could do a little more. In addition to 
that we have a still more altruistic board. We are ahead of Minnesota. 
We have got a Woman’s Board, which is required to go in twice a year. 
and look from cellar to garret, and report directly to the Governor, so 
you see there is model supervision as well as control. Now I believe. 
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gentlemen, that the State of Minnesota and the State of lowa, with the 
amount of work that they have to do, are looking after the business of 
charities and corrections and the financial work of the State better than 
any other States in the Union, and we intend to hang on to their coat- 
tails pretty close as long as they behave themselves as well as they do now. 
We have not as many people in our State as in the twin cities, I guess, and 
it is not a very big job for three men to look after both sides of it. Wé 
are a chosen people, elected under the natural law that pushes the fittest 
out to the border line, consequently we have very little to do, and we 
don’t find much trouble. We do try to educate the public mind in our 
State, and I think that is what we ought to do, because as a rule the pub- 
lic knows very little about its institutions. 


Mr. HeBBeRD, New York—Tte State of New York presents an entirely 
different problem from that of Minnesota. With six thousand persons 
under State care, it is very different from two hundred thousand people 
who are in institutions of different kinds. The State Board of Charities 
has nearly sixteen hundred associations and societies which, by the Con- 
stitution, were intended to be under its direct supervision. Add to this 
the penal institutions of the State, the great number of institutions for 
the insane, and we have between two and three thousand institutions alone 
which should be subjected to the closest kind of supervision and inspec- 
tion. The two important powers given by the Constitution to the State 
Board are those which empower it to inspect and report. Inspection means 
a critical close examination into all departments, and report is the power 
of appeal to the public through the legislature and through the press. It 
is the power of publicity which is at the root of all progress, and will de- 
termine what the course of the institutions of the State shall be. Granted 
this is so, in any new commonwealth I am certain that public spirit will 
be so aroused that the public will attack the special problems in a satis- 
factory manner. It will educate the business side as to Boards of Control, 
and it will place above them, subjecting them to criticism, the supervisory 
power which is so essential to keep the people in close acquaintance with 
every detail of the public business. 
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VAGRANCY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY ORLANDO F. LEWIS, SUPERINTENDENT OF JOINT APPLICATION 
BUREAU OF THE C. O. S. AND A. I. C. P., NEW YORK. 


A NATIONAL PROBLEM. 


Vagrancy in the United States is a national problem. Thus far 
its treatment has been almost always local. The vagrant is the 
most elusive of all applicants for charity; in consequence, charit- 
able aid for the vagrant has generally taken the form of wood- 
yards, wayfarers’ lodges, municipal lodging houses and missions. 
The vagrant’s crimes are petty, and often not discovered; as a 
result both courts and citizens have looked upon him more as a 
nuisance or as a pitiable object, than as a criminal or a potential 
malefactor. He has been ‘‘moved on,’’ or committed to jail for a 
few days with little labor, if any, or he has wintered in the work- 
house or almshouse. Emphatic testimony from all parts of our 
country shows that often not even good palliative measures have 
been applied to vagrancy; with rare exceptions far-reaching plans 
of treatment are still to be evolved. 

The cumulative testimony collected in the pages of the appendix 
to this paper is proof of the national significance of this problem. 
Railroads representing more than half the total mileage operated 
in the United States and Canada testify almost without exception 
to depredations, thieving, injuries, deaths, accidents to passengers 
or rolling stock, enormous aggregate costs to railroads or society. 
caused by the habitual illegal use of railroads by vagrants. The 
railroads attribute this vagrancy plague, not to any inherent defect 
in our industrial system, but to unenforced or inadequate laws, and 
point to the absence of railway trespassing abroad. 

The question of vagrancy has concerned England and European 
countries for many years. England, with an army of the unem- 
ployed, and with time-worn treatment of vagrancy by casual ward, 
workhouse and short-term sentence, has recently received the recom- 
mendations of its Vagrancy Commission, which, after months of 
investigation in England and in Continental countries, has reported 
to both Houses of Parliament that present methods of treating 
vagrancy should be co-ordinated, strengthened on the side of re- 
pression, and supplemented by the establishment of compulsory 
labor colonies. In Germany, a generation ago, the prevalence of 
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vagrancy and begging precipitated questions similar to those we 
are now asking, at least in some of our eastern States; as a result, 
way-stations were established for wayfarers, home inns for ‘‘over 
night,’’ and volunteer farm colonies for more permanent treatment. 


OUR PRESENT METHODS. 


Our present methods err in being neither sufficiently repressive to 
the vagrant by intention, nor sufficiently helpful to the accidental 
wayfarer. We are loth to punish severely for fear of doing injus- 
tice, but we hesitate to offer much aid, for fear of being duped. 
The public in general, vacillating between emotional sympathy for 
the apparentiy unfortunate, and a recurrent suspicion as to the in- 
nocence of the ‘‘victim of circumstances,’’ is prone to let the poor 
fellow move on per ‘‘side-door Pullman,’’ sleep in parks because 
he is without a place to lay his head, lodge in disease-breeding, ver- 
min-infested ten-cent lodging houses, because the ‘‘ poorest man has 
a right to purchase his own shelter and not depend on charity,’’ 
and, in the largest cities, make the rounds of the missions and the 
breadlines, ‘‘because he may be starving.’’ Society has learned 
how the other half lives; it has still to appreciate to what extent 
it permits the ‘‘down and outer’’ to become unsocial, grow idle, 
suffer maiming on freight car trucks, become a social parasite and 
outeast, and die a friendless death. Charitable societies have cir- 
cularized communities with the necessary message that it is an in- 
justice to the beggar to aid him at the door or on the street. Yet 
little permanent success has been achieved in the treatment of the 
homeless that have come to our charitable societies. At a recent 
National Conference, the ‘‘ vagrant givers’’ were admonished as to 
the part they play in the making of the vagrant by the indiscrim- 
inate giving of alms. Yet how little, comparatively, has the amount 
of street giving been diminished! 


THE WAY OF REFORM. 


Let us then recognize the evident fact that although our wood- 
yards, lodges, and city lodging houses are good and necessary as 
temporary means of relief, they do not materially diminish the 
national army of trampers. Sporadic efforts to reduce vagrancy, 
however well these efforts are conducted, simply drive the work-shy 
vagrant to the next haven of leisure or land of plenty. To attack 
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vagrancy effectively, the main principles of a consistent program 
must be followed by all communities. During the last two years, 
Massachusetts has waged an effective vagrancy campaign, because 
the entire State has been made the unit of activity. In consequence, 
the number of vagrants in Massachusetts has diminished remark- 
ably; but probably there are now more vagrants in contiguous 
States. No city or State can live unto itself alone in a thorough 
treatment of vagrancy. New York City has recently adopted excel- 
lent lodging house regulations, which will merease the price of the 
cheapest beds. Yet in the absence of a mendicancy squad in New 
York City, vagrants can still ply their trade in New York, and com- 
mute by ferry to the unsupervised ten-cent lodging houses across 
the river in Hoboken, Jersey City and Newark. 


PREVENTION. 


It is now an axiom in charitable and correctional work that an 
ounce of wisely attempted prevention is worth a pound of attempted 
cure. There are two groups of preventive measures directed against 
vagrancy. The measures in the first group seek to prevent the in- 
divilual from becoming a vagrant. In this group are such well- 
organized movements for the preservation of home, health and 
happiness as tenement-house reform, the child labor movement, and 
the campaign for small parks and playgrounds, all diminishing 
potential vagrancy. The second group of preventive measures, 
which I desire now to outline, endeavors to diminish vagrancy 
itself, by rendering it harder and more uncomfortable to be a 
vagrant than to be a worker. These preventive measures are based 
on two principles: (1) the able-bodied vagrant must work for what 
he receives; (2) the punishment of intentional vagrancy must be 
so severe and so conspicuous as to act as a strong deterrent. 

1. Vagrancy laws should be enforced if adequate, amended if 
inadequate. Vagrants may be divided into two general classes, the 
employable and the unemployable. In the first class are two 
groups: (a) accidental vagrants; (b) habitual vagrants. (a) Ac- 
cidental vagrants are those tempted by possible work elsewhere, or 
attacked by ‘‘wanderlust,’’ and those temporarily handicapped by 
accident, illness or unemployment. They are apt to have growing 
propensities to habitual idleness. For such persons, if able-bodied, 
work should be available, to deter them from further vagrancy and 
to tide them over temporarily in their time of need. For those 
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unable to work, charitable provision is necessary. (b) Habitual 
vagrants are those idle by intention; such persons need extended 
punitive and penal treatment. 

The second class consists of the unemployable, which. include 
the hopelessly incapable and the incurable. In this class belong 
the physically and mentally deficient, such as the aged, mentally 
deficient, and those physically incapable of work. For these there 
should be permanent care in asylum or almshouse, or custodial care 
if such persons are unwilling to remain in charitable institutions. 

All three classes have in common no abode, no support and no 
work. These facts do not necessarily justify penal treatment, but 
they do suggest measures to check the development of the accidental 
vagrant into the habitual offender. The habitual vagrant in addi- 
tion to having no abode, no support and no work, has no intention 
of working. This intention to remain idle should be met by severe 
repressive measures, such as imprisoment at actual hard labor in 
jail, workhouse or penitentiary, but better still, by commitment 
to a compulsory labor colony with indeterminate sentence. 

Among our best vagrancy laws are those of Massachusetts, yet 
these laws fail to distinguish sufficiently the accidental from the in- 
tentional vagrant. Vagrancy laws are generally very inclusive, 
often grouping many human odds-and-ends. Some States classify 
the tramp as the vagrant’s alien brother, implying that the vagrant 
has a settlement, with consequent claim on the public charity of 
the community to which the law applies. In these days of rapid 
transit this is practically a distinction without a difference. 

The moving on of arrested vagrants should cease, nor should 
police neglect to arrest evident offenders. President James J. Hill 
of the Great Northern writes, ‘‘It is the almost universal custom 
for justices to order vagrants to leave town within twenty-four 
hours. When all neighborhoods are doing the same thing, the 
community receives exactly as much refuse as it gets rid of.’’ 

2. Vagranis should be sentenced to hard labor. The Syracuse 
Charity Organization Society reports the county penitentiary to be 
a winter vacation resort for tramps. The constable to whom they 
deliver themselves up in the fall fees them upon their release in the 
spring. Their only occupation is stripping willow. At Lawrence, 
Kansas, the sequence of events is: (1) arrest; (2) fine; (3) sen- 
tenced to work on rock pile in lieu of fine; (4) no guard placed 
over prisoners; (5) vagrants run away; (6) which is what was 
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intended. In one jail only 10 per cent. of the prisoners are allowed 
to work. Chiefs of police in 7 out of 31 cities report no work re- 
quired of convicted vagrants. Most of the work in other cities is 
likely to be largely ‘‘on paper.’’ 

3. Sentences of convicted vagrants should be cumulative. In 
36 cities the predominating minimum sentence is 30 days, average 
sentence 30 days, and the predominating maximum sentence six 
months. Such sentences are of little deterrent value, if unaccom- 
panied by hard labor, and especially if the prisoners are to be dis- 
charged before the completion of their sentence. Sixty-five per 
cent. of all prisoners discharged in 1904 from the Philadelphia 
House of Correction served only one-half their time. Over 57 per 
cent. of the prisoners had been previously committed to that insti- 
tution; nearly 10 per cent., 10 or more times; nearly 9 per cent.. 
20 or more times; 50 persons, 50 or more times; 5 persons, 80 or 
more times! What must we think of the ‘‘ House of Correctional’’ 
treatment of a human being, which eighty times in succession fails 
to prevent a recurrence of the condition requiring treatment, and 
leaves the patient even worse! Nor does the above record show how 
often its prisoners have been committed to other institutions. What 
effect on these repeaters would curnulative sentences have of 3 
months, 6 months and a year, if accompanied in each instance by 
hard labor? 

4. Towns lodging vagrants should provide for them a separat: 
house, or if they are lodged at the almshouse, separate and distinct 
quarters. The mingling of vagrants with paupers should be for- 
bidden. Able-bodied vagrants, wherever lodged, should be required 
to render reasonable work in return for food and lodging, which 
should be adequate. In 1905, Massachusetts adopted laws embody- 
ing the above principles. The result was as follows: 


In 1905, 89 almhouses lodged 23,341 vagrants. 


In 1906, 61 i ” 7,900 
In 1905, 17 towns © 2,711 . 
In 1906, 17 “ si 254 " 


These figures show a reduction in one year of about 60 per cent. 
in the number of vagrants lodged in almshouses, and a reduction 
of more than 90 per cent. in the number of vagrants lodged by 
towns. The purpose of the laws was to make impossible the herding 
of vagrants in filthy tramp houses, or lockups, where they slept on 
planks or straw, and ‘‘moved on’’ in the morning after being fed 
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on crackers and cheese, or bread and water, for which they generally 
rendered no labor. It was so evident that the improved accommoda- 
tions for vagrants prescribed by the new law would prove so ex- 
pensive, and the required sanitary standards of the State Board of 
Health so embarrassing, that many towns discontinued giving char- 
itable relief to vagrants, either in ‘‘tramphouses’’ or almshouses, 
and simply arrested all vagrants appiying for.shelter, sending them 
to court the next morning. 

5. Vagrants should not be lodged in police stations. One-third 
of the cities reporting through their police chiefs still lodge vagrants 
in police stations, with inadequate accommodations. Jacob Riis’s 
campaign against police station lodgings in New York is well 
known. The experience of Chicago should be quoted. In 1901 a 
municipal lodging house was established in that city, and the fur- 
ther use of police stations for the lodging of tramps was forbidden. 
In 1902 the number of free lodgings given by Chicago to vagrants 
fell off over 80 per cent., decreasing from 92,591 to 11,097. The 
superintendent of the Chicago municipal lodging house estimates 
that in the last five years the municipal lodging house has saved 
the city over a half million lodgings. The financial saving to the 
city may not have been considerable, but the value of discontinuing 
in five years a half million inadequate lodgings cannot be estimated. 

6. A municipal lodging house with work test should be estab- 
lished in all cities having a vagrancy problem. Such lodging houses 
prove to be their own excuse for being. They remove the argument 
for the indiscriminate giving of alms to able-bodied vagrants. The 
establishment of municipal lodging houses is necessary before the 
discontinuance of police station lodging can be successfully urged. 
They furnish to the honest destitute man out of work a temporary 
shelter, and they deter the vagrant by intention, who dislikes reg- 
istration and municipal scrutiny. Compulsory baths, fumigation of 
clothing. sanitary sleeping quarters and adequate food, in return for 
reasonable labor, serve to educate the public as to the proper tem- 
porary treatment of vagrancy. Relief societies find the municipal 
lodging house a test of earnestness, and an efficient temporary 
shelter. 

The municipal lodging house with no work test fails in large 
measure to accomplish one of its principal purposes, the education 
of the vagrant. A municipal lodging house should moreover be in 
respect to management and sanitary conditions a model for the 
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common lodging houses of the city. The city cannot well require 
a standard from common lodging houses that it fails to follow 
itself. The success of the Chicago Municipal Lodging House in 
finding casual employment for about 30 per cent. of its lodgers 
should be a subject for study by other cities, not so successful in 
this regard. If the city does not maintain, or is not willing to main- 
tain, a municipal lodging house, private charity in that city should 
maintain a wayfarers’ lodge. 

7. Vagrants trespassing on railroads should be arrested and im- 
prisoned at hard labor. The extent of vagrancy in the United 
States is at present largely determined by the ease with which 
vagrants can travel free of charge on railroads. At present there 
does not seem generally to be such a lack of demand for labor as 
to force the unemployed to seek work in other localities. The 
majority of homeless men claiming to seek work are unskilled work- 
men or men whose habits have caused their lack of employment. 
American vagrants are not pedestrians. Most American railroads 
today are thoroughfares for vagrants. If vagrants beating their 
way on railroads are killed as frequently as are trainmen in pro- 
portion to the number traveling, over a half million vagrants ride 
yearly on American railroads or use the right of way. A figure of 
such magnitude seems impossible, yet the following facts, prominent 
in the letters received from railroad officials, indicate the great 
prevalence of railway trespass. 

(a) Most railroads, and especially trunk lines, are much troubled 
by vagrants, who steal rides, pilfer, rob stations, build fires in box 
cars, place obstructions on tracks, interfere with signals, stone 
trains, and at times injure and even kill employes. The New York 
Central Lines cannot keep vagrants off freight trains, and at times 
must stop passenger trains to unload them. The Erie says that 
‘*any one found upon the tracks of a railroad company without due 
license should be a marked individual, or the perpetration of the 
recent Pennsylvania train-wrecking outrages may become too com- 
mon for the interests of the American public, in whose behalf this 
recommendation is made.’’ 

(b) Co-operation between railroads and town officers in prosecut- 
ing is rare in small communities, less infrequent in cities. The 
Cumberland Valley Railroad must frequently subsidize local con- 
stables, and occasionally local justices, to obtain commitments. 
Some railroads give passes, hoping for reciprocity from city and 
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county officials. Along the Big Four lines, some town authorities 
warn vagrants not to get off the trains, and along the C., B. & Q. 
some town officials even assist tramps aboard trains, to facilitate 
their departure. The Pennsylvania Railroad and many other trunk 
lines report that this lack of co-operation is due to the unwillingness 
of towns to prosecute and maintain in jail, at the town’s expense, 
vagrants who have no claim upon the town. This attitude will un- 
doubtedly exist in most towns until the expenses of conviction and 
subsequent maintenance of vagrants are borne by the State. 

(c) The number of trespassers killed annually on American 
railroads exceeds the combined total of passengers and trainmen 
killed annually. From 1901 to 1905, inclusive, 23,964 trespassers 
were killed and 25,236 trespassers were injured. From one-half to 
three-quarters of the trespassers were vagrants. The annual totals 
of the killed and injured show no signs of decreasing. 

(d) The cost to railroads of vagrants killed and injured is often 
considerable ; few railroads can give exact figures. Trains stop to 
pick up the injured and dying, and bear them to hospitals, where 
the hospital and burial charges must often be guaranteed by the 
railroads, which state that they feel themselves bound not on legal 
but on humanitarian grounds. Towns show much unwillingness 
to assume such expense. The C. & N. W. and the Erie estimate their 
annual expenditures at several thousand dollars. Many railroads 
estimate little or no direct expense. A number of suits have been 
successfully brought against the Illinois Central by vagrants who 
have been thrown off trains in motion in the course of fights with 
train crews. 

(e) The cumulating cost to society from injured vagrants can- 
not be estimated, but is evidently enormous. The following record 
of an application for charitable assistance was made at the Joint 
Application Bureau on April 22, 1907. ‘‘—————_——-_ had his 
left ankle broken last August while stealing a ride on the railroad ; 
was taken to the Memorial Hospital, Oneonta, and later transferred 
to the county house, where he remained five months; sent then 
by county authorities as far as Albany, and stole a ride from there 
to New York on a freight train. He claims that his left ankle was 
improperly set. Limps, and walks with a cane. Asks aid.”’ 

This man is one of some 5,000 vagrants injured on railroads last 
year. Comment is unnecessary. His story is probably true in the 
main, and he is likely to be a permanent charge on society. In ad- 
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dition to vagrants recorded by railroads as injured, there are un- 
doubtedly many thousand others who each year receive injuries not 
sufficiently serious to prevent their eluding the attention of the 
railroad or town authorities. 

Question 1. How much cheaper would it be for railroads to 
maintain more railroad policemen, and thereby suffer fewer depre- 
dations, thefts, delays to traffic, hospital and burial charges and 
other expenses? 

Question 2. By how much would society be the gainer, were the 
State to assume the expense of the conviction and maintenance of 
vagrants, thereby making possible better co-operation between rail- 
roads and towns, and reducing railroad vagrancy, injuries, deaths, 
and the number of crippled public charges? 

Question 3. To what extent is society morally culpable in toler- 
ating voluntary self-exposure by vagrants to injury and death on 
railroads ? 

(f) Few railroad systems maintain systematic railroad policing. 
Divisional points, terminals and yards are generally guarded by 
special agents or watchmen. Some roads maintain several traveling 
policemen to-watch the road and stimulate local officials. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad maintains a semi-military police force, but 
nevertheless reports that the 900 vagrants arrested in 1906 for tres- 
passing were but a small part of the total number of vagrants con- 
stantly traveling over that road. The Lake Shore Railroad finds it 
impossible even to try to regulate trespassing. On the Boston & 
Maine Railroad train employes, appointed as railroad police offi- 
cers in the States through which they run, deal successfully with 
vagrants. Vagrants are scarce in New Hampshire because any 
person may arrest a vagrant, and upon the latter’s conviction be 
entitled to a reward of $10, to be paid by the county. 

(g) The principal recommendations made by the railroads are: 
(1) greater co-operation between towns and railroads in prosecut- 
ing and convicting vagrants; (2) imprisonment of convicted va- 
grants at hard labor for considerable periods; (3) enforcement of 
trespass laws when adequate; (4) the strengthening of inadequate 
trespass laws; (5) the adoption of trespass laws, when none exist. 
The draft of a proposed trespass law, embodying the essentials 
of the existing Massachusetts law, and suggestions made by the 
Wabash and the New York Central lines will be found on page 72: 
(6) national vagrancy laws, if necessary and possible; (7) costs of 
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prosecution and maintenance of vagrants to be made a State 
charge; (8) refusal by individuals of ‘‘kitchen-door aid’’ to va- 
grants; (9) a study of the success of Canada and European coun- 
tries in prohibiting railroad vagrancy. 

Massachusetts has a State police official known as a ‘‘tramp offi- 
cer.’’ Police work in each State should be carried on vigorously 
against vagrants by four co-operating agencies: (1) railroad police ; 
(2) special State police officers; (3) town police; (4) special men- 
dicaney police officers in large cities. 

7A. In cities troubled with beggars there should be at least one 
special mendicancy officer, in plain clothes. The police of the regu- 
lar force will make little effort to arrest beggars, who are wary of 
the sight of a helmet and a blue uniform. The mendicancy officer 
should be detailed to a competent charitable society. He should 
have charge of the mendicancy reports of the society; should dis- 
criminate in arresting first offenders; should make records of 
warned and arrested mendicants; should prosecute cases in court ; 
should endeavor to find employment for repentent or discharged 
mendicants; should maintain a bureau of information on mendi- 
caney; correspond with other cities and charitable societies; keep 
the press well supplied with news matter on vagrants and mendi- 
cants, and in general aid in the repression of mendicancy by indi- 
vidual effort and a constructive program. 

The record of the mendicancy squad of the New York Char- 
ity Organization Society is illuminating, as shown in the last two 
annual reports. From July 1, 1904, to September 30, 1905, seven 
mendicancy officers, detailed to the Charity Organization Society, 
arrested 1,863 beggars. All policemen in Greater New York, other 
than the mendicancy squad, arrested in the same period about one- 
third as many mendicants. The mendicancy squad was discon- 
tinued by the police commissioner in February, 1906. New York 
City streets are now ‘‘wide open’’ to beggars. Mendicancy arrests 
fell off 50 per cent during 1906. It is difficult to cite a more strik- 
ing example of false municipal economy. 

8. The Department of Health should prescribe adequate rules 
governing the maintenance and supervision of common lodging 
houses. In our largest cities the common lodging house, with prices 
of lodgings ranging from 5 cents to 25 cents, is a prominent factor 
in making vagrants. Conditions in some lodging houses are often 
indeseribably bad. Statements made by Mr. Lies of Chicago and 
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Mr. Estabrook of Philadelphia regarding houses in those cities 
can be duplicated in other cities. The vagrant gravitates to the 
cheap lodging house because it costs him little for a bed, and be- 
cause he is comparatively free from supervision. Eighty per cent. 
of the mendicants arrested in New York in 1905 gave lodging house 
addresses. 

The lodging houses are also the resorts of the accidental vagrants. 
Over half the homeless men applying to our Joint Application 
Bureau come from the lodging houses; over half of this number 
are recent arrivals in New York, many of them being young fel- 
lows from the country or smaller cities. Even excepting the two 
Mills Houses, which furnish reasonable accommodations to 800,000 
men annually for from 20 cents to 30 cents per night, about 6,- 
000,900 lodgings are annually sold in Greater New York by the com- 
mon lodging houses at prices ranging from 7 cents to 25 cents a 
night. 

Comprehensive lodging house rules, rigidly enforced, are neces- 
sary, if conditions in lodging houses are to be materially bettered. 
Such rules must provide adequately for three things: ventilation, 
sanitation and cleanliness. The rules should be specific. The word 
‘fadequate’’ is often very inadequate. Rules should leave them- 
selves as little as possible open to varied interpretation. The recent 
drafting and adoption of rules by the Board of Health of New 
York City affords an excellent example of the right kind of co- 
operation between a public department and private charitable 
bodies, for the improvement of the city’s welfare. The Board of 
Health, recognizing the long-standing, noxious conditions prevail- 
ing in New York lodging houses, invited the Joint Application 
Bureau, which is maintained by the Charity Organization Society 
and the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, to 
study the lodging house problem in New York and elsewhere, ani 
to report its findings in the form of a proposed revision of the rules 
then governing the maintenance and supervision of lodging houses. 
It is a pleasure to be able to state that the Board of Health, having 
received after a number of months the recommendations of the 
Bureau, has adopted them practically in their entirety, with such 
amendments, satisfactory to the Bureau, as the experience of the 
Department found necessary. 

These rules, enforced, will decrease the number of beds allowed. 
a fact which, together with alterations on a rather extensive scale. 
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will undoubtedly raise the price of beds in the cheapest houses. 
This fact, under present industrial conditions, does not seem to call 
for serious criticism. The ten cent bed in the commercial house 
has long been a menace to health. Essential features of the revised 
rules are the provisions for: (1) 60 square feet of floor space per 
bed; (2) daily airing of all rooms; (3) clean sheets and clean 
pillow cases daily; (4) at least one water-closet on each floor; (5) at 
least one washroom on each floor, with suitable washing appli- 
ances; (6) shower baths or tub baths; (7) hot and cold water sup- 
plied at all hours, free of charge; (8) cleanliness of water-closets, 
washrooms and bathrooms; (9) daily scrubbing or wet-sweeping of 
all floors; (10) a sufficient supply of cuspidors; (11) severe penalty 
for failure to comply with notification from the Department of 
Health of the violation of rules. 

9. Lodging houses maintained by charitable bodies should be 
models of their class. No charitable body can afford to maintain a 
lodging house that justifies reasonable criticism. In the past, some 
of the Salvation Army’s lodging houses have been subjected, with 
much reason, to the criticism that their standard was no better than 
that of commercial lodging houses, charging the same prices. Many 
of these lodging houses were probably established by the Salvation 
Army with the sincere purpose of helping unfortunate men. Expe- 
rience has, however, proved that it is bad spiritual or practical 
economy to reduce prices, or run a lodging house at a loss, if such 
reduction of prices brings with it dirt, disease or physical demoral- 
ization. Spiritual and material regeneration must go hand in hand; 
cleanliness accompanies godliness. 

It is gratifying to note that the reports from charitable societies 
in several cities, where last year the Salvation Army lodging houses 
met with criticism, indicate decided improvements in such houses, 
or their discontinuance in favor of new houses. In Boston, the 
People’s Palace, recently opened by the Salvation Army, is a lodg- 
ing house for men, resembling in many respects a well-equipped Y. 
M. C. A. building, the minimum price of rooms being 25 cents a 
night. The Salvation Army has here suggested what, it seems to 
me, might well be its policy from now on. It should not continue 
to maintain any houses that do not provide thoroughly satisfactory 
sanitary conditions for its lodgers, and its new houses should be the 
best of their class. The Army has its own models in the well-ap- 
pointed and well-conducted 8. A. Hotel in Chatham Square, New 
York, and in the People’s Palace in Boston. 
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10. Missions giving food or lodgings to destitute men should re- 
quire in return a reasonable amount of work, except in special 
cases. Some missions rarely give material relief, some maintain 
lodging houses with work tests, some give lodgings and meals freely 
without requiring labor in return. Fifty-one cities out of 80 report 
no missions or breadlines. The mission’s function is the spiritua! 
regeneration of the homeless man. Any charitable methods that 
render a large proportion of the recipients hypocritical or slothful 
are evidently wrong. The fact that such charity may be offered 
in the name of the church does not alter the results. The unde- 
sirable features of indiscriminate ‘‘midnight suppers,’’ ‘‘Sunday 
breakfasts’’ or bed tickets have been clearly proven. Fortunately, 
breadlines exist only in a few of our largest cities. They give en- 
tirely inadequate relief, teach idleness, foster the ‘‘something-for- 
nothing’’ spirit, gather habitual vagrants, and mislead the public: 
The breadlines are in no sense emergency measures for the relief 
of the unemployed. In the winters of 1905 and 1906, our Joint 
Application Bureau distributed along the breadlines, in lodging 
houses, and on the Bowery, 47,000 cards, assuring the bearer of 
temporary work upon application at the Bureau. Less than 700 
men responded, representing not 2 per cent. of the the cards dis- 
tributed. 

The mission has a distinct place in charitable work for the home- 
less, in conveying religious stimulus to overcome temptation, a field 
purposely avoided by most charitable societies. To use meal tickets 
and bed tickets to attract ‘‘down and outers’’ may result in occa- 
sional actual converts; the practice certainly results in creating so- 
called ‘‘mission rounders,’’ in fostering mawkish, hypocritical tes- 
timony, in antagonizing relief societies, and in clouding the vision 
of the mission leaders themselves. Charitable societies should urge, 
not that missions cease entirely to give financial relief, but that such 
relief be given only when warranted by exceptional circumstances. 
Missions and charitable societies should endeavor to maintain an 
effective co-operation, under which plan the mission, unless it con- 
duct a labor test, should refer to the society all ordinary applica-. 
tions for material relief, and for employment; the society on the 
other hand would find frequent occasion to urge homeless appli- 
eants to profit by the uplifting influences of a mission that does 
not offer to the applicant the temptations of indiscriminate charity. 

11. At least one compulsory labor colony for habitual vagrants 
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should be established in each State. The deterrent effect upon 
vagrancy of adequate laws, rigorously enforced, has not been gen- 
erally tried in the United States. We can meet the vagrancy ques- 
tion in two ways: first, by allowing vagrants to grow and then 
endeavoring to reform them; secondly, by literally ‘‘frightening 
them out of their growth.’’ At present we know practically noth- 
ing as to the number of unnecessary wayfarers in this country. 
In England it is estimated that not 3 per cent. of the vagrant class 
are honest work-seekers. In Germany, even the voluntary farm 
colonies, established for the reformation. of the wayfarer, have de- 
veloped the so-called ‘‘colony loafer.’’ 

The establishment in the United States of voluntary farm colonies 
on the German pattern seems inadvisable. The German voluntary 
colonies have little reformatory influence ; colonists enter and leave 
largely at their own volition, marking prominently the advent of 
fall and spring. The average stay of the majority is but a few 
months. Only about 20 per cent. go to situations; over one-half of 
the colonists have already been inmates of colonies on one or more 
oceasions. In some colonies three-fourths of the colonists are dis- 
charged prisoners. Voluntary colonies seem to be the last resort for 
wayfarers who are unable to find work or to exist otherwise, and 
they serve in addition as a passing-out home for many discharged 
prisoners. Reformation of character seldom occurs in the few 
months during which most colonists are willing to stay. Voluntary 
colonies, if established at present in the United States, would offer 
optional employment rather than necessary employment. 

On the other hand, the compulsory labor colonies of Belgium, 
Germany and Switzerland deter vagrants. The English Vagrancy 
Commission, impressed by the union of indeterminate sentence, hard 
labor out of doors, and the segregatoin of the prisoners for a con- 
siderable period, has recommended the establishment of compulsory 
labor colonies in England. They are needed in the United States 
for their deterrent influence. Their reformative effect would prob- 
ably be slight. The Massachusetts State Farm points the way for 
other States, although commitments to the State Farm are but par- 
tially indefinite, most vagrants being discharged on probation at the 
end of nine months. While we may hope eventually for sterner 
treatment of vagrants in jails and workhouses, the chronic idleness 
of the habitual vagrant demands continued, consistent, custodial 
treatment, if any betterment is to be hoped for. Even if such 
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treatment fails to better or to cure, it will have rendered the va- 
grant harmless to society, at an expense slight in comparison with 
what he might cost society if free, and his incarceration will act as 
a deterrent warning to others. 

12. In each State there should be established at least one hospital 
for inebriates. Inebriates are of two classes, curable and incurable. 
The curable should be committed by the court to a hospital for ine- 
briates for medical treatment; the incurable, including incorrigible 
and chronic cases, to a penal institution. The records of the Mass- 
achusetts State Hospital for Inebriates show that medical treat- 
ment, work in the open air, in an unenclosed hospital, for a consid- 
erable period, not over two yars, determined by the apparent recoy- 
ery of the patient, resulted for the year ending June 30, 1906, in 
40 per cent. of temperate cases, 16 per cent. of improved cases, 2° 
per cent. of unimproved cases, and 16 per cent. of cases not found. 
In each case the facts just mentioned were gathered at least four 
months after the discharge of the patient. 

The superintendent believes it futile to endeavor to cure chronic 
cases that appear after several months of treatment, to be unable or 
unwilling to reform. Such cases should be transferred to strict dis- 
ciplinary care, preferably in a compulsory labor colony. Upon the 
superintendent’s recommendation the hospital has recently begun to 
receive voluntary ‘‘pay patients.’’ Every charitable society keenly 
appreciates the urgent need of treatment of the curable stages of 
inebriety in some place other than the alcoholic wards of general 
hospitals, or as a disagreeable incident in the general wards of smal! 
hospitals. 

13. There should be an exchange among charitable societies of 
important facts regarding vagrants. In recent years a national 
bureau of identification of vagrants and mendicants has been advo- 
eated by some charitable societies. The mendicancy department of 
the New York Charity Organization Society has been active in 
gathering and disseminating facts concerning individual vagrants, 
mendicants and impostors. Its experience gives weight to the rec- 
ommendation of its special agent, Mr. James Forbes, that this form 
of charitable effort be developed and centralized for the general 
good of charitable societies. In some cities the proof that certain 
persuasive applicants for charity have long records elsewhere as 
peripatetic impostors has been enlightening to the contributing 
public. Questions as to administration, methods and expense should 
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be worked out in detail, and might be presented at the next Na- 
tional Conference. 

In large cities, organizations dealing with the homeless should 
exchange information about cases that seem to apply habitually or 
dishonestly for relief; much overlapping of relief would be thus 
prevented. In New York City, the Salvation Army, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Joint Application Bureau and the 
Department of Charities have recently agreed to register such in- 
formation with the Charity Organization Society, which will for- 
ward to each co-operating agency for filing purposes the principal 
facts. 

14. Industrial Homes and Prisoners’ Homes. It is difficult to 
determine the positive results of these temporary ‘‘homes,’’ in 
the absence of definite information. The principle is good of offer- 
ing a much-needed chance for a few weeks to the ‘‘down and 
outer,’’ and especially to the inebriate, to obtain shelter, food, a 
chance to work, and a chance to earn a little money, under friendly 
and encouraging supervision. Many discharged prisoners need 
friendly guidance in their period of transition from the prison to 
the outside world. Such ‘‘homes’’ offer more help to a homeless 
man who desires to regain a foothold than do charitable societies 
generally with woodyards and lodges. 

It seems doubtful, however, if the belief or claim that these 
homes have helped to establish large numbers of their inmates in 
permanent employment or normal industrial life can be substan- 
tiated. The Salvation Army, although expressing its belief that the 
average period of six or eight weeks’ stay in Industrial Homes in 
nearly all cases restores men permanently to normal life, defines a 
‘‘pnermanent position’’ as one taken by the week; nor has the Army 
any statistics to show that these situations have been verified, nor as 
to how long the men remained in them, nor as to what proportion 
of the men, who have once been in the Industrial Homes, returns to 
them for further shelter. 

The Volunteers of America maintain two homes for discharged 
prisoners, and believe it safe to say that 70 per cent. of the prison- 
ers coming to the two Hope Halls are now living reformed lives. 
It is unfortunate that a proportion indicating such admirable re- 
sults cannot be more than the best belief of the Volunteers. Gen. 
Ballington Booth has written me that it is exceedingly difficult to 
ascertain the number of men who are at present leading reformed 
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lives, and doing well, who have passed beneath the influences of the 
Volunteers. Many such men cannot be written to, lest their present 
positions be jeopardized. Gen. Booth says that this is as definite a 
statement as his books will enable him to give, in answering the 
questions regarding the Prisoners’ League, which nearly 50,000 
men have joined since its inauguration. 

15. Free Employment Bureaus seem still in an experimental 
stage in this country. The recent report of the Bureau of Labor 
indicates some failures, many mistakes, and several successes. Char- 
itable societies should maintain toward free employment bureaus a 
distinctly encouraging attitude, until the bureaus seem definitely 
to fail in their important purpose of finding for labor, even though 
it be largely casual, a helpful market. Unless it is clear that unem- 
ployed labor, largely unskilled, can generally secure employment by 
its own efforts or by that of reputable private agencies, the free em- 
ployment bureaus seems a natural form of State aid. But if consis- 
tent deterrent efforts are made by States and communities to de- 
crease the number of vagrants, it is possible that the number of un- 
employed unskilled workmen may also decrease to such an extent as 
to render unnecessary the establishment or continuance of free em- 
ployment bureaus. 

16. The relation of State Boards of Charity and of Control to 
vagrancy legislation and to the treatment of vagrants should bi 
active and constructive. The present attitudes of most State 
Boards, as indicated in their letters upon this subject, indicate 
little interest or information regarding vagrancy. ‘‘No juris- 
diction,’’ ‘‘Nothing as yet,’’ ‘‘Very little to do with the problem 
of vagrancy,’’ ‘‘Never had the special attention of this Board,”’ 
‘No relation, no powers,’’ are discouraging answers, if the 
State is the smallest unit in an effective treatment of vagrancy. 
Several State Boards are at present active in suggesting and fur- 
thering vagrancy legislation. 

Few important suggestions as to more adequate treatment of 
vagrants have been received from State Boards. Massachusetts re- 
ports satisfaction at the results of present measures. The sugges- 
tions of New York have been embodied in this paper. Wisconsin 
believes that putting vagrancy under State control would probably 
demand the creation of a separate board. Yet our analysis of pres- 
ent vagrancy conditions indicates the necessity of State agitation 
and co-operation. A State campaign against vagrancy needs State 
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vuidance or encouragement. No one local organization can stimu- 
late and direct the activity of many local centers. The co-operation 
of railroads, public and private charities, the press, and individuals 
must be sought; the State Board seems the natural body to attempt 
this work. May it not be that a more liberal interpretation of the 
duties of State Boards will include greater concern about a class 
that, as we have conclusively seen, makes very heavy claims upon 
individual charity, almshouses, hospitals, and institutions for de- 
fectives and delinquents ? 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS. 


(a) Vagrancy is a national problem. 

(b) The treatment of vagrancy for the present should be deter- 
rent. 

(c) Our present methods are neither sufficiently repressive nor 
sufficiently helpful. 

(d) Present work tests do not materially diminish vagrancy. 

(e) Attempts to prevent vagrancy will be far more effective than 
attempts to cure. 

(f) Able-bodied vagrants must work or be imprisoned at hard 
labor. 

(g) Vagraney laws should be enforced if adequate, amended if 
inadequate. 

(h) Sentences of vagrarits should be cumulative. 

(i) Towns lodging vagrants should provide for them a separate 
house, or if they are lodged at the almshouse, separate and distinct 
quarters. 

(j) Vagrants should not be lodged in police stations. 

(k) A municipal lodging house should be established in all 
cities having a vagrancy problem. 

(1) Vagrants trespassing on railroads should be arrested and im- 
prisoned at hard labor. 

(m) Greater co-operation is necessary between towns and rail- 
roads in prosecuting vagrants. 

(n) Railroad trespass laws should be enforced, strengthened or 
adopted. 

(0) Costs of the prosecution and maintenance of vagrants should 
be made a State charge. 

(p) Special State police officers should be appointed to aid in 
prosecuting vagrants. 
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(q) In eities troubled with vagrants and beggars there should 
be at least one special mendicancy officer, in plain clothes. 

(r) The Department of Health should prescribe adequate rules 
governing the maintenance and supervision of common lodging 
houses. 

(s) Lodging houses maintained by charitable bodies should be 
models of their class. 

(t) Missions giving food or lodging to destitute men should re- 
quire in return a reasonable amount of work, except in special cases. 

(u) At least one compulsory labor colony for habitual vagrants, 
with indeterminate sentence, should be established in each State. 

(v) At least one hospital for inebriates should be established in 
each State. 

(w) There should be an exchange among charitable societies of 
important facts regarding vagrants. 

(x) Industrial Homes and Prisoners’ Homes are helpful agen 
cies in the restoration of homeless men or discharged prisoners to 
normal life, but the extent of their ability to accomplish such re- 
storation is not clear. 

(y) The relation of State Boards of Charity and of Control to 
vagrancy legislation and the treatment of vagrants should be active 
and constructive. 


APPENDIX. 
SOME MASSACHUSETTES LAWS. 


Revised Laws of Mass., 1902, Ch. 212, Section 59. DEFINITION oF Va- 
GRANTS. “Idle persons who, not having visible means of support, living 
without lawful employment; persons wandering abroad and visiting tip- 
pling shops or houses of ill-fame, or lodging in groceries, out houses, mar 
ket places, sheds, barns, or in the open air, and not giving a good account 
of themselves; persons wandering abroad and begging, or who go about 
from door to door, or place themselves in the streets, highways, passages or 
other public places to beg or receive alins, and who do not come within the 
description of tramps as contained in section 56, shall be deemed vagrants. 
and may be sentenced to the Massachusetts Refotmatory or State Farm, 
or shall be punished by imprisonment for not more than six months in the 
house of correction or workhouse.” 


Section 60. ARREST OF VAGRANTS. “Sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, consta- 
bles and police officers, acting on the request of any person or upon their 
own information or belief, shall, without a warrant, arrest and carry any 
such vagrant before a police, district or municipal court, or trial justice 
for the purpose of an examination, and shall make complaint against him.” 


Section 56. DEFINITION or TrRAMPS. “Whoever, not being a minor 
under seventeen years of age, a blind person or a person asking charit) 
within his own city or town, roves about from place to place begging, or 
living without labor or visible means of support. shall be deemed a tramp. 
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An act of begging or soliciting alms, whether of money, food, lodging or 
clothing, by a person having no residence in the town within which the act 
is committed, or the riding upon a freight train of a railroad, whether 
within or without any car or part thereof, without a permit from the proper 
officers or employes of such railroad or train, shall be prima facie evidence 
that such person is a tramp.” 


Section 57. PUNISHMENT oF TRAMPS. “A tramp shall be punished by 
imprisonment in the house of correction for not less than six months nor 
more than two years. or by imprisonment at the State Farm * * *.” 


Statutes, 1904, Chapter 30, Section 21. Work REQUIREMENTS IN PENAL 
INSTITUTIONS. “Every person who has been committed to a workhouse 
shall, if able to work, be kept diligently employed in labor during the term 
of his commitment. If he is idle, and does not perform such reasonable 
task as is assigned, or if he is stubborn and disorderly, he shall be pun- 
ished according to the orders and regulations established by the directors.” 


Section 22. NoN-RESIDENT VAGRANTS, OR TRAMPS. ‘When a person 
not having a legal settlement in this Commonwealth becomes idle or indi- 
gent, he may be committed to the workhouse, to be there employed, if able 
to labor, in the same manner and under the same rules as other persons 
there committed.” 


Chapter 348, Section 1. SrpARATE QUARTERS FOR TRAMPS AND VAGRANTS, 
(Amendment of Chapter 274 of the Acts of 1904.) “Persons committed to 
any workhouse or almshouse established under the provisions of chapter 
30 of the revised laws, for vagrancy, drunkenness or petit larceny, or as 
night-walkers, rogues or vagabonds, or for any other offense against the 
laws of the Commonwealth, and persons received therein as tramps or va- 
grants without commitment, shall be confined in separate and distinct 
quarters in such workhouse or almshouse, and shall not be permitted to 
associate or communicate with the pauper inmates thereof.” 


Rules relative to the RELEASE OF PRISONERS FROM THE STATE FARM, 
adopted August 4, 1905, by the State Board of Charity. “If it appears 
to the State Board of Charity that a person serving a sentence at the 
State Farm has reformed, it may, upon such conditions as it may de- 
termine, issue to him a permit to be at liberty for the residue of the period 
for which he might be held, and may revoke it at any time previous to its 
expiration.” 


Rule 2, TRAMPS AND VAGRANTS. “Prisoners who may be held in cus- 
tody for a term not exceeding two years, shall be entitled to release on 
probation at the expiration of nine months from the date of their commit- 
ment, on the recommendation of the Superintendent of the State Farm. 
If returned for violation of the conditions of the release, they shall re- 
main at the State Farm until the expiration of the term of the maximum 
sentence.” 


Acts of 1905, Chapter 344. Sanitary AND LABOR REQUIREMENTS IN 
Municipat Lopetne Houses. “Cities and towns which provide lodging for 
tramps and vagrants shall require them, if physically able, to perform 
labor of some kind in return for the lodging and food furnished to them; 
and the places in which such persons are lodged shall be kept in such order 
and condition as may be prescribed by the State Board of Health.” 
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Chapter 8i, Section 22. Work REQUIREMENTS IN MUNICIPAL LobGING 
Houses. “The overseers of the poor and the officer in charge of premises 
provided by the city or town for the purpose of supplying food or lodging 
on the said premises, may require any person applying for and receiving 
food or lodging to perform a reasonable amount of labor in return there- 
for, and may detain him for not more than twenty-four hours after the 


time of such application, until the labor required of him as aforesaid has 
been performed.” 


Section 24. PENALTY FOR REFUSING TO WoRK. “Whoever refuses or 
neglects to perform any labor required of him under the provisions of the 
two preceding sections, or while performing such labor wilfully damages 
any property of the city or town requiring the same shall be punished, in 
the county of Suffolk, by imprisonment in the house of correction for not 


more than one year, and in other counties, in the house of correction for 
a like term, or at the State Farm.” 


The following regulations governing “tramp houses” were adopted by 
the Massachusetts State Board of Health: 


1. The means of lighting and ventilating sleeping rooms shall be be- 
yond the control of lodgers and shall meet the approval of the local board 
of health. Each room shall have direct connection with the outer air 
through one or more windows above the surface of the ground. 

2. Not less than three hundred cubic feet of space shall be allowed 
each person. 

3. The floors and stairways shall be smooth and tight, and if of wood 
shall be either painted or shellacked. 

4. If movable bedsteads are used, they shall be single and of iron, 
with woven wire spring, covered with one or more blankets in place of a 
mattress. 


5. No person shall be allowed to sleep in his day clothing nor to 
smoke in the rooms. 


6. No person shall be allowed to go to bed without first having had a 
full bath. 


7. Each person shall be provided with a clean night shirt. 


Draft of @ Proposed Railway Trespass Law (Criminal), intended to com- 
bine the essential features of the Massachusetts law with those of 
drafts suggested by the New York Central Lines and the Wabash R. R. 
Be it enacted, etc. : 

Section 1. Whoever without legal right walks on or stands on or 
crosses a railway track or right of way, except where the same crosses 
station grounds or a highway (is guilty of a misdemeanor), shall forfeit 
not less than $5 nor more than $50, and may be further punished by im- 
prisonment for not more than 60 days at hard labor. 

Section 2. Whoever without legal right attempts to enter or enters 
or is on or upon any railway rolling stock in motion or stationary, except 
for the affirmatively proved bona fide purpose of transacting lawful busi- 
ness with the company having custody of such rolling stock (is guilty of a 
misdemeanor), shall forfeit not less than $10 nor more than $100, and may 
a — punished by imprisonment for not more than 120 days at hard 
abor. 

Section 3. Upon view of the offense, any person lawfully authorized 
to make arrests may without warrant and shall arrest all persons offending 
against the provisions of either of the foregoing sections. 
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DISCUSSION ON VAGRANCY. 


Masog Panosporn-—Last night your chairman asked me if I would 
make some statement as to the railroad’s position on this very important 
evil. In the eighteen years, 1888 to 1905, statistics of persons killed and 
injured by accident on railroads showed besides passengers and employes, 
other persons killed, 82,881; injured, 108,709; total killed and injured, 
191,590. Eighteen per cent. of those killed and injured were not what we 
call trespassers. They were persons killed and injured at highway cross- 
ings. This leaves a balance of trespassers killed and injured of 156,390, 
of whom 15 per cent. only made claims. So that 75 per cent. of the total 
are without friends or lawyers working up cases for them. That would 
leave 132,912 tramps or trespassers killed and injured. With a full sense 
of the responsibility that I take in making the statement I assert that is 
not one-third the number. It is impossible for the railroads to get from 
their own employes an accurate knowledge of the vagrants that are killed 
and injured on the line. We have reports that are made directly to the pres- 
ident every month, but we know that these probably do not contain much 
more than half the number. Naturally you ask why. 

The situation is different now from what it used to be when we gave 
free transportation. Then we had the co-operation with local officials 
that we have not had since. Then there was less of that tendency to be 
“agin” the railroads that you see typified from the highest to the lowest 
and that has brought about on the part of the township, county, state and 
municipal authority a sort of disposition to whack us. And they do whack 
us. Now why do we not get the actual reports and full statistics? Ex- 
penses are very largely increased in consequence of the conditions I have 
stated. The employes who usually find the bodies of these poor unfor- 
tunates feel that the roads do not get from the local authorities and from 
the States the protection that they should have for the taxes they pay. So 
there is a feeling on their part of avoiding increases in operating expenses. 
If the section boss finds a body, his duty is to notify the coroner so he 
can hold an inquest. If that is done the engineer and possibly all of the 
train force are laid off until the next day, when he makes the inquiry. 
The average cost of an inquiry over the body of a tramp is fully one hun- 
dred dollars. Now, then, the question comes up, shall the railroad stand 
that? The various officers in turn, from president down to section boss, 
find fault with increasing expenses and the result is that bodies are often 
hastily disposed of without inquest or report. There is hardly a railroad 
line in this country but what has private graveyards on its right of way. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the number of killed as given here 
from the total of the Interstate reports is no better than ours, and it does 
not include one-third of the total. We can not turn a body over and get 
the city or state authority or the township or municipal authorities to 
bear the cost of burial. If we take possession of it they won’t take pos- 
session of it from us; all the expense is saddled upon us. With the injured, 
we give first aid always, no matter who the man may be. If we can’t 
do anything else we have him taken to a hospital and then our expense ac- 
count is largely increased. No railroad company can give accurate, definite 
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information as to the number of tramps, vagrants, or whatever you may 
term them, who are killed and injured on the railroad. But so largely does 
the killed come up to the injured that of the whole 48 per cent. are killed 
outright and fully 25 per cent. of the injured die afterwards. Now, bear 
ing that matter in mind, and applying the percentage of the railroad sys- 
tems of which I know the actual figures, to the whole, the maximum num- 
ber of killed last year on the railroads of the United States was 19,000 
and injured 24,000. Those figures I believe to be nearer right than any 
figures I have yet seen. Josiah Flint said some years ago that there were 
180,000 tramps in the United States. Taking the minimum and allowing 
one in twenty to have been killed or injured, the number that infest the 
railroads would be 430,000. These are the minimum figures. 

Mention has been made of the police. I think that I am safe in say- 
ing that all railroad systems must and do have police. Approximating 
the cost of the special police force of the systems that I am familiar with 
to the whole, and the maximum of that expense is five millions. Call it 
the minimum at half. Now as to the cost in dollars and cents I will give 
you three items based upon the figures of the companies that I know and 
so estimate throughout the mileage of the United States. Losses and dam- 
age account takes in the losses of goods en route, baggage and goods stolen, 
largely by tramps and in that the approximate cost on the maximum basis 
to the company would be thirty-eight millions. Cut that in two and it is 
nineteen millions. Repairs to locomotives, cars and permanent way would 
in the maximum be fifty millions. Death and injuries to passengers and 
employes for which the company has to pay, three hundred and seventy- 
five millions, and cut it in two and it is one hundred and ninety millions. 
No account has been taken in this for overtime, for the derangement of 
schedules and for other expenses that result, but it would probably bring 
the maximum to fully $400,000 a day for every day in the year. As to 
what the tramps’ part in that is, to estimate to what extent they are re 
sponsible for accidents, would be impossible. They displace signals, they 
break switch locks and throw open switches, causing many derailments. 
They dislodge rocks from the side hills and they do many of these things 
in revenge and sometimes for pure maliciousness. Never in the history 
of the American railroads has there been such a vicious, such a destructive 
horde of vagrants on the railroads of America as now. Now estimating 
that twenty per cent. of the damage done is by the tramps, that is twenty 
millions a year. Say it is ten per cent., that is ten millions a year. Add 
the maximum and the minimum of police protection. In the one case it 
is $15,000,000 and in the other instance it is $25,000,000. Take the mean 
of the two and it is $18.500,000 that vagrants cost us in money per annum. 


COLONEL Cuas. MiLes, Salvation Army—I am thankful for the kind 
reception you have accorded our organization this morning. I look upon 
this magnificent Conference as a tribute to Salvation Army organization, 
and 2 monument to General William Booth, its founder. Had it not been 
for the book he wrote some years ago, “Darkest England and the Way 
Out,” it is very questionable whether this Conference would be meeting 
as it is in Minneapolis this week. That book stirred not only Europe, but 
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our land as well, and roused an interest in the hearts and minds of noble- 
hearted people, and especially charity workers everywhere, that has re- 
sulted directly or indirectly, in organizations such as this taking on new 
life and energy everywhere. 

I have been delighted with Mr. Lewis's paper this morning. I do 
not know that one could possibly criticise it. 1 am obliged to him for his 
friendly words in connection with our organization. The question of 
hotels is very important to us and to the men we shelter. The improve- 
ments that have taken place recently were not the outcome of the criti- 
cism that was brought to bear upon our movement at the Conference of 
last year; they were already in progress. The Braveman building, of 
which Mr. Lewis has spoken so kindly, in Chatham Square, New York, 
was open. The People’s Palace was in course of erection. The Los 
Angeles building is just as beautiful, and has as good accommodations as 
the People’s Palace and the Braveman building, and we have many other 
plans in hand for the improvement of our hotels. 

We are but in our infancy in this branch of our operations. We did 
not seek, in the first place, to enter into the hotel business. That was 
far from our idea, but when our people engaged in mission work, and 
were brought face to face, night after night, with those that were home- 
less, it resulted in the opening of these institutions. 

We believe every word that Mr. Lewis has uttered of the importance 
of making the hotels clean, well ventilated and fit for any ordinary clean 
man to live in. Our shelters cost the public nothing, though they barely 
pay their expenses, and in one or two instances we have to draw on our 
ordinary funds for the support of them. We are not likely to do away 
with the ten-cent hotel. We shall, however, improve it. We have spent, 
and are spending today, large sums in the better equipment of these 
places. 

I might say another reason that brought into existence our shelters 
was the filthy condition of the cheap commercial hotels. Now, I am not 
excusing for a moment any faults that may have existed in any of our 
shelters. We shull, and are overcoming them, and we know that in the 
course of the next eighteen months or two years there will not be a 
Salvation Army hotel in the length and breadth of the United States that 
any sensible charitable worker could take exception to. All we ask for is 
time. We are a poor people. We belong to the poor. We shall always 
belong to the poor. The woes and sorrows of the poor are the woes and 
sorrows of the Salvation Army. If these men need shelter, they must 
have shelter. It is for the municipal authorities to make laws in every 
city requiring all hotels to be properly kept, properly ventilated and 
properly provided with things that are necessary. 


Miss Higeins, Boston—<Active responsibility of some committee in 
every State is needed if we are to adequately deal with the vagrancy 
problem. When you go home, find the group who ought to be responsible 
for a campaign throughout your State and persuade them to study condi- 
tions and interest the public. ‘the committee should include members of the 
State Board of Charity, members of private charitable societies, everseers 
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of the poor, judges of the courts, representatives of the police, of women’s 
clubs and of business men’s associations. Reach all the proper organiza- 
tions working in the State and use them to work with the representatives 
in their large cities and small towns. Seize any opportunity to form such 
a committee. In Massachusetts one was formed at a State Conference to 
report to the next State Conference, but without any authority from the 
Conference. 

The committee planned a legislative campaign with a definite program 
and asked the members to talk of the work to every person in the State 
that they could reach. Many members of that original committee were 
ready to speak anywhere at a moment’s notice. Whatever your program, 
you have first, last and all the time to conduct a campaign of public edu- 
cation. 

A few returns from Massachusetts will perhaps be interesting. Seven- 
teen towns which last year lodged 2,711 tramps, this year lodged 254, a 
decrease of 2,460. The whole number of tramps and vagrants in the State 
Farm, reformatory and jails through the State for the last year is 290 
men and 7 women. For 1902 the number was 722 men and 58 women. 

It is the opinion of our committee that any adequate program for the 
treatment of homeless men should be made from the State point of view, 
any smaller unit is impracticable. We believe the program should include: 

(a) Enactment of good State laws. (b) Appointment of special 
plain-clothes policemen in the large cities, and also one or more State 
policemen to travel over the State to interest and energize the police, con- 
stables and overseers of the poor in smaller cities, and also to break up 
camps and colonies in the rural districts. (c) Establishment of institutions for 
hospital treatment of inebriates. (d) Substituting of probationary fine for 
imprisonment for non-payment, and the abolition of sentences for less than 
thirty days. Inebriates in hopeful stages should be sent on thirty-day or 
longer sentences to some hospital or reformatory treatment in institu- 
tions mentioned above. (e) Establishment of farm labor colonies in rural 
districts for chronic drunkards, and indeterminate sentence without maxi- 
mum limit, so that patients may be detained until the superintendent of 
the board believes them fit to be released. (f) Policing of railroads. 
(g) Work test in towns and small cities in conjunction with public lodgings 
under supervision of local and state boards of health. (h) Municipal 
lodging houses in larger cities, with work test, medical inspection, and such 
constructive work as is possible. (i) Police licensing and supervision of all 
twenty-five cent lodging houses in cities, and elimination of cheaper ones. 
(j) Campaign of public education. 

Talk everywhere you can, and talk with the definite request that at the 
end the people shall do something, and even finally go to the legislature and 
bother their senators and congressmen to support your legislative meas- 
ures. Get them to realize that they must turn over their individual work 
for homeless .men at their back door to established shelters, where work 
opportunity wiil be provided, and in the larger communities a trained social 


worker to advise and adequately help the men willing to give up tramping 
and work steadily. 
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Mr. Gates, California—We are not only vexed as well as the people 
of the East, but we have the tramps’ paradise of the United States and 
they appreciate it. We have a climate out there that attracts people to 
spend the winter. The tramps hear of it, too, and just in passing I want 
to say that we have had cases who have arrived in Los Angeles, for in- 
stance, in the last stages of tuberculosis. They had to borrow a nickel to 
ride up to the town and they said that they were helped there by chari- 
table friends in the East. ‘They were public charges the moment they got 
off the train in Los Angeles. 

In California the State Board of Charities has been investigating this 
question. We sent out a large number of letters and received about two 
hundred replies. ‘these letters were sent to all the judges of the superior 
court of California, to all judges, chiefs of police, to every sheriff of every 
district and prosecuting attorney and every justice of the peace and to 
every railroad superintendent. ‘The replies had been very nicely placed 
away in the dockets prepared for systematic overhauling and inspec- 
tion, when the great fire destroyed everything we had in the office and 
many of the letters were not even read, I am sorry to say. Probably from 
the letters 1 did read I could come to some conclusions as to the result. 
California during its winter season has the largest tramp population of 
any State in the Union. We have not so much during the summer, but 
you know the climate is such that there are parts of the State where a 
man can sleep out of doors every night in the year, and when a tramp can 
sleep out of doors every night and throw his shoe into an overhanging 
orange tree and bring down his breakfast it is easy to get along. The only 
way to break up the tramp nuisance is to have three or four farms or 
workhouses and put the tramps on them and make them work. They must 
be down by the railroad gateways and the trouble is that those counties 
are all poor. Siskiyou county in the northern direction and Truckee county 
of Nevada are not able to support and maintain such a home, and it is hard 
to support one in San Bernardino county, and there is where they get in. 
If we established a State police and work colonies and gathered these 
tramps in as soon as they came across the State line, and kept them there 
a reasonable time, when they were discharged they might be given a cer- 
tificate and be exempt from arrest as a vagrant for a time. But if they 
are picked up again at the close of this time they should be a subject of 
commitment and serve a longer sentence. There is another phase of this. 
In Monroe county we have a man whose peculiar work is to look after 
tramp boys. Every constable considers it his special duty to pick up every 
boy, and as a result last year 130 boys were picked up in that county, less 
than half of whom lived in California. Some of them resided in the Bast. 
The boys were put in a special jail apart from other prisoners and kept 
there until they told about themselves. A few telegrams sent or a letter 
or two written would very quickly bring back replies. The result has been 
that nearly half of the boys have been returned to friends or relatives from 


whom they have run away in the East, some of them as far as it was 
possible to run. 
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STATE SUPERVISION OF PRIVATE CHARITABLE INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 


BY REV. WILLIAM J. WHITE, D. D., SUPERVISOR OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


State supervision of private charitable institutions is a topic that 
has usually proved a storm center at State and National Confer- 
ences. Some managers of institutions of this kind see in the ad- 
vocacy of such supervision a threatened invasion of personal rights 
and a step forward in the process of centralizing in the state all 
forms of charitable activity. On the other hand, those who favor 
it sometimes argue for a supervision so detailed and complete that 
it would practically amount to state control. It would seem that 
the old saying of the schoolmen, In medio stat virtus, is as true of 
state supervision as it is of most other things. In the happy me- 
dium between these extremes is found the solution of this prac- 
tical question. In fact, when we read the discussions that 
follow conference papers like the present one we find a substan- 
tial agreement upon the main point, that some kind of supervision 
is necessary, and if properly conducted, is helpful to the institution 
and satisfactory to the state. 

In a broad sense, any corporation that does anything to avert 
or alleviate human misery or human suffering in any of their 
varied forms without gain or reward is a work of charity, but if 
our discussion is to be practical and not merely academic, we must 
draw a line of demarcation between the benevolence, for example, 
of a fraternal society and the charity that erects a building for the 
shelter of dependent children. Such a classification exists in states 
where private charitable institutions receive grants of public 
money for the care, support, maintenance or education of some or 
all of their inmates. There can be no question but that the state, 
when such grants are made, has the right to see that such money 
is used for the purpose intended, and this of course entails a cer- 
tain amount of supervision. 

In New York State, private institutions, even though they receive 
no public money for the care, support, maintenance or education 
of their inmates, have their taxes remitted, and sometimes assess- 
ments and are usually supplied with free water. It would 
seem but just, therefore, that the State, in consideration of these 
privileges, would at least have the right to ascertain through its 
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Board of Charities whether these institutions are worthy of the 
exemption granted them, whether they are doing the work they pro- 
fess to do. The taxpayers, upon whom fall the added burden of 
remitted taxes, are entitled, in the person of trained inspectors, to 
be taken into the institutions to express approval or criticism of the 
management. 

But is the financial standard to be the only one by which we 
are to differentiate charitable institutions and bring them within 
the jurisdiction of public supervising officers? Has the state no 
right to exercise any kind of supervision over institutions that 
have been created by the generosity of private citizens, or the 
activity of religious bodies prompted from motives of faith and 
love? Apart from the question of the extent of the inherent 
right of the state to supervise institutions of this kind, it would 
seem that the state can not be indifferent to the welfare of two 
or three hundred children, for example, who are housed in a 
private institution where they are preparing for the battle of life, 
preparing to assume the responsibility of citizenship. The munici- 
pality where such an institution is found has the right at least to see 
that the buildings are in good sanitary condition, that nourishing 
food is given to the inmates, that adequate educational facilities 
are given the children. And what is true of an institution for 
children is also true of institutions for the aged poor, for the sick 
and the insane. The life and health and happiness of all its citi- 
zens, who by reason of poverty or infirmity may be compelled to 
seek admittance to private institutions, ought to be the object of 
the care of the state to the extent at least of the supervision of the 
conditions under which the citizens are compelled to live. 

The ‘‘dollar’’ standard ought not to be the only standard by 
which to measure the supervisory powers of the state over private 
institutions, and in contending for other grounds on which to 
base the right of the state we do not thereby make our definition 
of a private charitable institution so inclusive as to extend to mis- 
sionary or fraternal societies, or even to societies that exist for the 
purpose of giving relief to needy families in their homes, like the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, for instance. A limitation is suggest- 
ed by the committee on state supervision and administration of the 
National Conference that was held at Portland, Me., in 1904, when 
it says: ‘‘It will probably be agreed that where institutions are 
established to care for persons too ignorant or incompetent to look 
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after themselves the public is interested in the management of such 
institutions and the state should have the right to visit and inspect 
them whether supported by public money or not.’’ The helpless- 
ness of its citizens is therefore a legitimate basis for the claim for 
supervision of private institutions by public authority. The ar- 
guments for the right of inspection are put very clearly in the 
thirty-second annual report of the Board of Charities of the State 
of New York made to the Legislature in 1899: 


‘Under our theory of government, the state is, in tem- 
poral matters, and subject only to the Constitution of the 
United States, supreme over all within its jurisdiction— 
otherwise it would cease to be the state—and possesses au- 
thority to exercise for the common good of its people cer- 
tain powers known as ‘police powers,’ whereby, to use the 
language of an important judicial decision, ‘the health, good 
order, peace and general welfare of the community are 
promoted.’ These powers, which cover, and to a large ex- 
tent, regulate, many of the fields of life’s activities, are 
appropriately divided into classes, and delegated to public 
officers, whose duties are set forth in laws framed by the 
legislature, and, in the case of the State Board of Chari- 
ties, also in the constitution. 

‘*As the result of experience and observation, the state 
has found that, for the individual good and the common wel- 
fare of its citizens, it is important and necessary to visit, 
inspect and supervise the work of its public and private 
charities. 

‘*Grave abuses of various kinds have not been uncommon 
in charitable administrations, and as such administrations 
are carried on presumably for the public good, and volun- 
tarily to perform certain services for the state, as well as to 
gratify the charitable inclinations of their members, it has 
been found desirable that they should be under the watch- 
ful eye of somebody of competent jurisdiction, with power 
to protect the interests of the public, and especially of the 
poor, in whose name and for whose cause the benefactions 
of individuals are intrusted to those voluntary almoners. 

‘**Tt is certainly conducive to the welfare of the state, of 
which so many citizens are applicants for charitable assist- 
ance of one form or another, for some responsible authority 
in the state to make certain that the inmates of charitable 
institutions receive proper care, that those capable of in- 
struction be given the benefits of an education, and that 
moneys donated for the relief of the poor are honestly and 
judiciously used. Furthermore, it is to be assumed that 
no institution of charity which is properly conducted need 
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have anything to fear because of the visitation, inspection 
and supervision provided by law, while, on the other hand, 
it is difficult to imagine how any honest interest in the state 
can possibly be benefited by the concealment of evils and 
abuses in such institutions. As a general proposition it can 
safely be asserted that the more the financial and other op- 
erations of charities are subject to impartial official scrutiny, 
the better are the results obtained.’’ 


Under present social conditions the care of those, who, through 
illness, mental or physical, or old age, are unable to support them- 
selves, is the direct duty of the state, and a duty which cannot be 
shirked, and it is a grave question if the state can delegate its re- 
sponsibilities in the matter. 

It is true the state can invite through its proper officers the co- 
operation of those amongst its citizens, who, by training or ex- 
perience, are fitted for the peculiarly delicate task of caring for its 
dependents, but the extent of their authority must always be sub- 
ject to the general policy which the state has established in that 
particular field of charitable work, so that the care given to a de- 
pendent ward of the state in an institution under private control 
shall not fall below that given in a similar case in an institution 
exclusively under state control. 

This much will, I think, be granted, but as denying the necessity 
of State supervision the high character of the men and women who 
serve aS managers of the private charitable institutions will be 
adduced, as a proof that such supervision is unnecessary. Some 
recent experiences, however, even in the field of charitable work, 
show the fallacy of this reasoning. It has been shown in many 
instances that the ‘‘leading citizens’’ who form the Board of Man- 
agers of many charitable institutions know little of the detail work 
of the institution over which they are supposed to have control. The 
regulations laid down for the guidance of the executive staff are all 
that could be desired. It is the failure to carry out these regulations 
which leads to abuses which the intelligent supervision of a trained 
inspector would most likely have prevented. 

But the question that has called forth approval or protest accord- 
ing as the point of view was favorable to inspection or not, is the 
question of the extent of this supervision. In New York State, 
apart from the regulations made by the health board or the fire 
department in the larger cities, and the possibility of a visit from 
the supreme court, a visit as rare as the traditional angels’ visits, 
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private institutions depending solely for support on private con- 
tributions, are, by a decision of the Court of Appeals, exempt from 
the visitation, inspection and supervision of the Board of Chari- 
ties. But even after this limitation has been placed upon the 
board it still retains a rudimentary supervision, i. e., it has the 
right to pass on the application for the establishment of institu- 
tions of a charitable, eleemosynary, correctional or reformatory na- 
ture, although once the application is favorably considered, and 
the institution comes into existence, retaining the character of a 
strictly private institution, it has no further jurisdiction over it. 
But even in the decision of the court of appeals just spoken of 
there are not wanting arguments to prove that the grounds for the 
supervision of this class of institutions are just. 

The difficulty encountered by the learned judges who gave the 
decision, was in defining a charitable institution within the meaning 
of the Constitution. They did not know where to draw the line, and 
so without calling into question the reasonableness of the arguments 
adduced for inspection of all private institutions, they solved the 
difficulty by declaring a charitable institution within the meaning 
of the law to be one receiving in some form and to some extent, pub- 
lie money for the support and maintenance of indigent persons. 

Supervision, to be effective, ought to include the power to visit 
and inspect private as well as public institutions, to investigate 
their management, when it is necessary to discover any cruelty or 
negligence toward their inmates, and to have the power to correct 
such abuses if discovered. A State Board of Charity, endowed 
with this power and using it wisely, would acquire a fund of in- 
formation and widespread experience so that it would be in a po- 
sition to place this information and experience at the disposal of 
the boards of managers of private institutions, to direct them 
wisely, to help them, to co-operate in unison, and in some in- 
stances to attempt a classification of institutions for children, grad- 
ing them in much the same manner as our schools are graded. 

Other methods of co-operation between the private institutions 
and the supervising authority would at once suggest themselves to 
those familiar with the subject. There is no doubt that managers 
of private institutions do not as a rule invite state supervision, and 
their reason for this is found in the fact that they fear a supervi- 
sion that would amount practically to control; a supervision which 
would hamper and impede their work instead of assisting and en- 
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couraging them. But where a state board exercises its power in an 
impartial and reasonable manner, where it has an eye single to the 
welfare of the inmates and of the institutions under its care, where 
it comes to visit and inspect as a sympathetic friend and not as a 
carping critic, where it effects reforms by wise and kindly advice, 
rather than by ‘‘grand-stand’’ methods, then the wisdom of such 
supervision will be apparent to every one, and there will be no ques- 
tion of the invasion of rights and the transferring of responsibil- 
ities. 

An institution, like an individual, must constantly readjust itself 
to a changing environment if it is to live and properly perform the 
functions for which it came into existence. It needs the stimulus of 
intelligent, disinterested criticism, external to and independent of 
the institution. No institution that professes to take the best possi- 
ble care of its inmates should resent the supervision that such criti- 
cism connotes. Where it does not exist there is danger of dry rot, 
and even of grave scandal. In one sense, there are very few private 
charitable institutions, for they are supported not by Boards of 
Managers, but by funds contributed by the charitable public in 
answer to appeals. The best recommendation an institution can 
have is the imprimatur of a Board of Charities whose supervision 
is valued by the public. Such an approval commands confidence. 
It is a guarantee that funds are applied to the purpose specified 
in the appeal. It is a proof that intelligent care is given to inmates. 
It is a safeguard for the directors, a valuable aid to them when they 
really wish to direct. It is not too much to say, at least of private 
charitable institutions of New York State, that the progress they 
have made during the last twenty years is largely due to the intelli- 
gent supervision of the Board of Charities. 

This whole question of the supervision of private charities is an 
eminently practical one, and the discussion of it at our conferences 
ought to lead to a practical agreement at least as to the essential 
principle involved. In the report of the Standing Committee ou 
State Supervision and Administration of the National Conference 
of 1904, we find that out of thirty States and Territories answering 
the question put by the Committee, ‘‘To what extent are private 
charities subject to supervision?’’ twenty States and territories 
acknowledged that there was no supervision over private charities, 
and a few reported that public supervision was extended to private 
institutions that received public aid. It is evident from that report 
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that there is a decided tendency in the direction of an increase of 
State supervision. When the manner in which this supervision, 
where it already exists, is exercised is understood, many objections 
against it will lose their force, and intelligent and progressive 
managers of purely private institutions will welcome an inspection 
and visitation such as we have in the State of New York. Our 
Board of Charities has the power to ‘‘visit, inspect and maintain a 
general supervision of all institutions, societies or associations which 
ure of a charitable, eleemosynary, correctional or reformatory char- 
acter, whether state or municipal, incorporated or not incorporated, 
which are made subject to its supervision by the Constitution or by 
the law. It shall: 

1. Aid in securing the just, humane and economic administration 
of all institutions subject to its supervision. 

2. Advise the officers of such institutions in the performance 
of their official duties. 

3. Aid in securing the erection of suitable buildings for the ac- 
commodation of the inmates of such institutions aforesaid. 

4. Approve or disapprove the organization and incorporation of 
all institutions of a charitable, eleemosynary, correctional or reform- 
atory character which are or shall be subject to the supervision and 
inspection of the board. 

5. Investigate the management of all institutions made subject 
to the supervision of the Board, and the conduct and efficiency of the 
officers or persons charged with their management, and the care 
and relief of the inmates of such institutions therein or in transit. 

6. Aid in securing the best sanitary condition of the buildings 
and grounds of all such institutions, and advise measures for the 
protection and preservation of the health of the inmates. 

7. Aid in securing the establishment and maintenance of such 
industrial, educational and moral training in institutions having the 
eare of children as is best suited to the needs of the inmates. 

8. Establish rules for the reception and retention of inmates 
of all institutions which, by section fourteen of article eight of the 
constitution, are subject to its supervision.’’ 

This power of supervision conferred on the State Board by the 
Constitution has been wisely exercised. The members of the Board 
are men who command the respect of the community in which they 
live. They are appointed because of their fitness for the work and 
not for political reasons. The inspectors who come into immediate 
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contact with the institutions are trained experts possessing, as a 
rule, not only a knowledge of the theory of supervision, but a prac- 
tical knowledge as well, born of experience and of contact with 
managers of institutions. Their recommendations are sensible and 
necessary. They do not magnify trifies, but aim to improve stand- 
ards and to correct real abuses, if any exist. I speak of their work 
from personal knowledge, because my office of supervisor of Cath- 
olic Charities brings me into close touch with our State Board. It 
may surprise some to hear a Catholic priest plead so unreservedly 
for State supervision of institutions that have been called into ex- 
istence by faith and supported by charity. 

Prof. Muensterberg, in his excellent book on Impressions of 
American Charity, in speaking on the subject of State Supervision 
of Private Charities, says: ‘‘In America prevailing political influ- 
ences scare private philanthropy from any desire to combine with 
public administration and makes it anxious to preserve its unre- 
stricted liberty in this department at any rate. Sectarian benefi- 
cence, notably that of the Roman Catholic Church, is equally sen- 
sitive in this respect.’’ 

This is certainly true in many instances, particularly in the case 
of children’s institutions. Where public authority has been in- 
different to the rights of dependent children as regards their re- 
ligious belief, the church has looked askance at public supervision, 
but where this inherent right has been conserved, where the super- 
vision has been intelligent and uplifting, it has been acknowledged 
as just and necessary, is welcomed as a tremendous power for good 
and an important factor in creating and maintaining a permanent 
standard of excellence. 


Prison and Police Hdministration 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


BY JOSEPH F. SCOTT, SUPERINTENDENT OF REFORMATORIES, NEW YORK, 
CHAIRMAN. 


Living constantly among criminals for over a quarter of a century 
has dissipated most of my theories concerning them. In the public 
mind there is something mysterious about the man behind prison 
bars, although it passes him by unnoticed, before and after his in- 
earceration. The literature of the present day is filled with divers 
designations of the criminal. We are constantly assailed with 
‘*degenerate,’’ ‘‘pervert,’’ ‘‘mattoid’’ and a dozen other like terms. 
It is supposed by many that criminals are readily recognized by 
certain physical stigmata. While undoubtedly many prisoners show 
these characteristics and corresponding physical defects, the great 
majority do not. 

It is possible that the expert in criminology may be able in some 
cases to predict with a degree of certainty the particular class of 
crime the offender under observation would commit, but he would 
be entirely unable to determine, upon examination of the subject, 
whether the man was a criminal or not. 

In every individual there are certain characteristics, accompanied 
by physiognomical marks which might indicate the class of crime 
the individual would commit should he become a criminal ; but this 
in no wise indicates that he is one. A body of criminals, shorn 
of their hair and dressed in stripes, creates a very different impres- 
sion than would the same individuals, appearing in dress suits, 
with hair and whiskers a la mode. 

The strongest characteristic which marks the criminals which have 
come under my observation is how intensely human they are. They 
are actuated by similar motives, and respond to the same treatment 
as the generality of men. 

Society seems to be rational in its treatment of its sick, insane 
and defectives, but its methods in dealing with its criminals are 
not often as intelligent. Punishment should not be the basic prin- 
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ciple in dealing with the criminal, any more than it should be in 
dealing with the sick, insane and other defectives; but in the 
case of all it should be corrective. This view should be shared 
alike by the police, in detecting the criminal, by the courts, in sen- 
tencing the criminal, and by the prison authorities, in dealing with 
him. 

The physician, in the treatment of his patients, readily separates 
their diseases into three groups: the congenital, the acute and the 
chronie diseases. The criminologist, with equal certainty, after ob- 
servation, divides the criminals into three classes: the congenital, 
the incipient and the habitua] criminal. While the physician may al- 
leviate, in a degree, the congenital and chronic diseases, he is able to 
cure the acute diseases. Likewise, while the congenital and habitual 
criminal will remain criminals through life, they may be in a degree 
benefited by proper treatment, and the incipient criminal, who rep- 
resents the great bulk of all our prison population, may be cured 
of his criminality and restored, a useful member of society. 

The right of society in incarcerating the criminal is primarily its 
own protection and not the criminal’s punishment, or reformation, 
except as a means for the protection of itself. The best means of 
protection to society is the continued imprisonment of the congenital 
and habitual criminal, and the reformation of the incipient crim- 
inal. 

The modern view of the criminal, and the scientific treatment 
of him make larger demands upon the police and the courts, than 
heretofore. With the increasing tendency to parole prisoners the 
police are gradually being given their supervision, with good effect 
upon both, the prisoner being under greater restraint, and the police 
taking more active interest in him, with the view of preventing his 
relapse into crime. The courts are considering the character of the 
criminal as well as the character of the crime, and the probation 
officer is now becoming a necessary adjunct of the court, one of his 
duties being to investigate the character and environment of the 
accused before the court. 

The suspended sentence, the placing of criminals on probation 
under suitable supervision, the establishment of separate courts to 
deal with juvenile crime, are among the preventive means of the 
courts, in diverting many from criminal life. Imprisonment is the 
common penalty for crime in this country. It has seemed to me 
that in many cases where imprisonment has been the penalty, both 
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society and the criminals would have been benefited by the imposi- 
tion of fines under a system allowing them to be worked out under 
the supervision of the probation officer, where a portion of the 
wages would be taken to satisfy the fine. 

If the chief function of the law is the protection of the com- 
munity, and not the punishment of the criminal, I believe the 
function of the court should only extend to adjudging the person 
before it, to be a criminal; and the imposition of the term of im- 
prisonment should not be a judicial function. We should deal with 
our criminals as we do with our lunatics. The courts now adjudge 
the person to be insane, and he is committed to a lunatic hospital, 
not for a definite time, but there to remain until cured of his 
lunacy. Likewise, should the criminal be committed to a prison, 
there to remain so long as he would be inimical to society. The 
term of imprisonment is an administrative, rather than a judicial 
function. The sentence should be indeterminate. The most ra- 
tional way would be to commit prisoners to a central prison of ce- 
tention, there to be classified, after a period of observation. Then 
they should be transferred to the institution to which they are 
adapted. After suitable periods, under practical tests, if the pris- 
oner shows evidences of reformation, he should be released condi- 
tionally, under proper supervision, and not given final discharge 
until he has shown himself capable of living honestly in the com- 
munity, for a considerable period of time. The congenital crim- 
inal and the habitual criminal should be kept under restraint, or 
supervision. The indeterminate method of dealing with criminals 
is, to my mind, the only rational method. 

The best methods for the reformation of criminals are, as I have 
many times said, neither mysterious nor magical, but are those 
which are found most efficacious in the rearing of the normal child 
“to a thoroughly developed manhood. Reformation is the develop- 
ment of the man. The curriculum of a reformatory should embrace 
the physical, mental and moral development of the prisoner and 
industrial and economic instruction under a rigorous and exacting 
discipline. For this purpose every reformatory established for the 
treatment of criminals should employ an efficient medical staff, with 
suitable hospital, baths and gymnasium in order that the physical 
defects so often manifested in criminals may be in a degree over- 
come. There should be a system of well organized schools for the 
mental quickening of the prisoner, in charge of a director who 
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thoroughly understands the peculiarities of criminals and their 
needs. There should be opportunity for abundant practical instruc- 
tion in ethics, morals and religion, with the whole institution per- 
vaded with a moral atmosphere that may never cease to be felt by 
an inmate, though he may be able to withstand it. Most prisoners 
are without the truth, and they need to be instructed in the truth, 
and my experience is that most of them are desirous of learning the 
truth, and they respond to it if properly instructed. 

In every such institution there should be maintained a thorough 
system of manual and trades schools for industrial training. <A 
large majority of men go to prison from their inability to work 
skillfully. In prison they should be made to work, and their labor 
should be such that they will love to work and to become sufficiently 
skillful to be able to enter, with a fair degree of equality, the ranks 
of workingmen when released. If the best results are to be ob- 
tained in this direction, the immediate earning capacity of prison- 
ers while in prison could well be sacrificed to their better trades 
instruction. That prisoners may become thoroughly familiarized 
with earning and saving while in prison, they should be paid for 
their day’s work, they should be charged with their board, clothing. 
and medical attendance, and allowed, upon their release, the money 
so earned. 

The discipline in a reformatory institution should be rigorous 
and exacting, at the same time permeated with that degree of kind- 
ness to inspire the prisoner to his best efforts with the feeling that 
not only the right. but the beneficial thing is being done for him. 

There should be a system of successive grades, to recognize his 
effort, and a system of fines, depriving him of his money earned, 
for derelictions in study, work and conduct. Military discipline in 
connection with this is found to be exceedingly beneficial in ineul- 
cating promptness in obedience, attention and harmony of action 
with others. It develops the prisoner, physically, quickens him 
mentally and, by making the prisoner a part of the disciplinary 
force, gives him a clearer insight into the meaning and benefits of 
thorough discipline. The standards of discipline should be so fixed 
that each may know exactly what to expect, and that his release 
can only be accomplished by reaching such standards through his 
own efforts. Having attained those standards he should be released 
upon parole, to suitable employment, under efficient supervision for 
a period of time, long enough for him to demonstrate his fitness 
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for an honest life in society, when he should be given an absolute 
discharge from sentence. Should he prove himself unworthy he 
should be apprehended and returned and either given an additional 
test, or transferred to the prison for habitual criminals. 

What are the results of all this reformative effort in the treat- 
ment of crime? is a question often asked. In answering this, | 
avail myself of statistics for the State of New York, which are at 
hand, believing that the statistics of other states where these meth- 
ods have been adopted, will show relative results in proportion tv 
the application of similar methods. 

At the New York State Reformatory at Elmira, of which insti 
tution I am superintendent, during the year ending September 31). 
1906, 1,016 men were paroled, of whom, at the end of the year, 34s 
earned their absolute release and 530 were still reporting, making 
a total of 878, or 86 4-10 per cent. who had maintained satisfactory 
conduct during parole, up to that time. Nineteen were declared de- 
linquent, for whom warrants had not been issued; warrants had 
been issued for 45 who had not as yet been apprehended. Ninety- 
nine had been returned for violation of parole. Ten were sen- 
tenced to other prisons; two returned to the reformatory on ne\ 
charges, and thirteen had their accounts closed because of ex- 
piration of sentence while on parole. These statistics do not change 
materially from year to year. Going back over the records, 1,000 
cases have been tabulated, remote enough to determine the results 
after a period of years. It was found that 76 per cent. had main 
tained themselves in such a manner as not to have been again sen 
tenced to prison. 

In those states where preventive methods have been most thor 
oughly tried, the effect upon crime is, in many cases, marked. 
For instance: In the State of New York there were admitted to the 
several prisons of the State, during the year 1896, 130,245, and for 
the year 1906, 94,677, a decrease of over 27 per cent., while the 
population of the State increased, approximately, 22 per cent. 
When it is considered that the State of New York is the gateway 
for the larger part of our immigration, of which large numbers 
make the State their residence, it is reasonably evident that the pre- 
ventive measures employed keep many from prison who would 
otherwise go there and that the prisons and reformatories arc 
actually reforming many of the prisoners committed to them so 
that they do not return to a criminal life after release. 
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For the further eradication of crime, the energy of the commun- 
ity should be continued toward a better jail system. The present 
system has fostered rather than retarded crime. The criminal, in 
committing crime, offends against the State. He is tried by courts 
created by the State and should be afterward sentenced to and con- 
(ined in prisons controlled by the State. A jail should simply be a 
place of detention before conviction, and not a place of detention 
for sentenced criminals. There should be suitable prisons, conven- 
iently located throughout each State, entirely under State control. 
for the care of such prisoners, after conviction. 

The indeterminate sentence, devoid of its maximum limitations, 
should eventually be enacted in each State. Prisoners giving evi- 
denees of reformation should be returned to society as soon as 
practicable, and habitual criminals should be constantly restrained 
under supervision. There should be reformatories in each State 
for the treatment of both misdemeanants and felons and further 
reformative measures should be used in the State prisons. Courts 
should be established throughout each State for dealing with juve- 
nile offenders and probation officers should be attached to each 
court dealing with adult criminals. 

The police is the logical department for the supervision of crim- 
inals and prisoners should be paroled to their custody. Having 
such supervision I believe their attitude would so change toward 
the criminal that they would perform their functions judiciously. 
The Bertillon, or some other system of identification, should be so 
generally and thoroughly established, through a bureau of the gen- 
eral government, that a re-arrested criminal anywhere in the union 
should be unable to pass unidentified. And above all, and through 
all this, should pervade that wisdom and justice and mercy in deal- 
ing with our unfortunates, whom we call criminals, that would be 
sanetioned by science, morality and Christianity. 


PRISONS AND POLICE 


MODERN PRISON PROBLEMS. 
BY HENRY WOLFER, WARDEN STATE PRISON, STILLWATER, MINN. 


What are they? They are legion; it would be impossible to out- 
line them in the brief space allotted to this paper. The modern 
reformatory for adults under thirty years of age, who have not 
previously been convicted of felony, known as the ‘‘Elmira Sys- 
tem,’” embodies many of the practical features of prison reform. 
Some of our prisons have adopted a great many of these reform 
features, but none of us, not even the best, have, in my judgment, 
yet reached a point where we can safely say that we have solved 
the great problem. Our scathing arraignment by Mr. Brand Whit- 
lock, mayor of Toledo, Ohio, in the last two issues of Everybody’s 
Magazine, is not entirely groundless. His rather loose condemna- 
tion of police magistrates and the judiciary generally, police ad- 
ministration and prison and reformatory methods is almost start- 
ling. The keynote of his argument seems to be that we are all 
guided by a spirit of revenge, that society, the state and the gov- 
ernment generally in its dealings with the offender, large or small, 
are guided by a spirit of retaliatory punishment. In this I think 
he goes altogether too far, although there is some truth in his ar- 
gument. He says ‘‘love is the panacea of nature,’’ and concludes 
by quoting from Emerson the following: 


‘*But there will dawn ere long on our politics, on our modes 
of living, a nobler morning than that Arabian faith, in the senti- 
ment of love. This is the one remedy for all ills, the panacea of 
nature. We must be lovers, and at once the impossible becomes 
possible. Our age and history, for 3,000 years, has not been the 
history of kindness, but of selfishness. Our distrust is very ex 
pensive. The money we spend for courts and prisons is very il! 
laid out. We make, by distrust, the thief and burglar and in- 
cendiary, and by our court and jail we keep him so. An ac- 
ceptance of the sentiment of love throughout Christendom for a 
season would bring the felon and the outcast to our side in tears, 
with the devotion of his faculties to our service.’’ 


Words truly and nobly spoken, but only measurably practical for 
our time and age. When we shall have reached the stage of hu- 
man perfection that Emerson describes we shall have no thief, no 
burglar, no incendiary. Our poor, weak, criminal nature will 
have been entirely eliminated from the body politic and the millen- 
nium will have dawned. 
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To return to earth and as near as possible to the practical side 
of these questions, what appear to be our most glaring faults? 
It must be admitted that we are not wholesomely supplied with 
that peace-bringing nectar, the milk of human kindness. Our 
ideas of regulating our defectives and criminals are influenced 
more or less by practices and traditions that have come down to us 
from the days of Moses. Under the guidance of the Divine Mas- 
ter we have made some progress in ‘‘the law of love,’’ in contra- 
distinction to the law of fear, but we are far from perfect. Im- 
prisonment is usually associated with the thought of punishment, 
and the infliction of punishment with the inspiration of fear, and 
through this fear the teaching of a wholesome respect for the 
law. It also presupposes that this idea of punishment, as an ex- 
ample to others, contributes a salutary, regulative influence for 
good. Is this true; are any of these three associated ideas of im- 
prisonment well founded? Does it create fear and through it in- 
spire respect for the law and operate as an example to deter others 
from evil ways? I think not; punishment can not be associated 
as a primal factor in the development of high ideas of penal re- 
form. Punishment is retribution, it retributes to a criminal what 
is proportionate to his offense. Punishment can not be disassociat- 
ed from the idea of retaliation and revenge; it is the embodiment 
of the law of fear and force. It is the old law of Moses, and under 
it it is hard to get away from the thought that a given amount 
of punishment should be measured out for a corresponding amount 
of crime. Have we, and are we outliving it? Yes and no. Yes 
in so far as our penal administration moves away from and up 
above the idea of punishment, of retribution, fear, revenge and 
retaliation, and emphatically no if it does not. But I claim we 
have made progress and that we are steadily moving forward: our 
ideals are gradually rising to a higher plane. We sometimes be- 
come discouraged by the slow movement, and especially by the 
results obtained, but those who have watched the movement of 
prison administration during the past three or four decades know 
that we have made steady and substantial progress during that 
time. The indeterminate sentence, with its system of grading and 
parole, has been introduced, and its practicability well established ; 
in its perfect form it is not governed by the law of force or fear; 
it presupposes that the violator of the law shall be sent to the 
prison just as an insane person is sent to a hospital for the insane, 
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or a sick man to a hospital for treatment, to remain there until 
cured or until it is safe for the individual and the community for 
him to go at large. Under this scheme organized society and its 
servants, the peace officers, the judiciary and the prison adminis- 
trators have each an important and responsible part to act, and 
each one is responsible for his stewardship to the Supreme Ruler 
of the Universe. Society should govern itself so as to discourage 
crime as much as possible and encourage and promote the spirit 
of right living; its peace officers, as organized society’s personal 
servants, reflect, or should reflect, society’s highest ideals of gov- 
ernment. When one of its units, or individuals, violates the law. 
the peace officer turns the culprit over to the judiciary, not to be 
punished, but for restraint. in order that society may be pro- 
tected and the violator saved, if possible—saved from himself and 
to society. This means his tentative confinement under the in- 
determinate sentence, with such regulative influence as will en- 
able him to work out his own salvation under practical and hu- 
mane conditions. As soon as he is safe to go at large, he should 
be released on parole and never discharged from parole until he 
has fully demonstrated his ability and purpose to live honestly 
and in harmony with society’s laws. 


INSANE CRIMINALS. 


I will mention a few of what appear to me to be serious faults in 
our prisons generally. One is the lack of humane methods in 
handling and caring for our so-called insane criminals. If a man 
is insane when he commits a crime, in what way does he dif- 
fer from the man who, through the interest and influence of 
friends or relatives, has been foand insane and sent to the asylum 
before he commits an overt act? The only difference I can see is 
in the name. The first is called an insane criminal, and the latter 
criminally insane. The former may be poor and without friends. 
but he is nevertheless entitled to the same protection, humane and 
considerate treatment, as the latter. We have at least twenty of 
these unfortunates in our prison, who were clearly insane when 
arrested, and the crime was doubtless the result of insanity. Why 
should such a poor unfortunate be branded as a criminal becanse 
he has no friends? In the majority of such cases the court could 
easily have determined his mental disorder and committed him 
to the asylum for the insane, where he belongs, and until some 
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pains are taken to follow out this humane course much needless 
suffering and heartless abuse of those poor unfortunates is bound 
to follow throughout their jail and prison experience. I ask you 
—the possessor of a heart that beats in sympathy with the most 
unfortunate and oppressed—is it not enough to excite your sym- 
pathy to see this poor mental wreck reeling about in his chaotic 
efforts to stand alone, without branding him as a criminal, and 
treating him as one? 

There is another distinct class in our prisons that is not hu- 
manely provided for; they are 


THE MISFITS OF SOCIETY. 


There are misfits in every community, and it would seem as if this 
sad condition may become more and more pronounced as society 
ascends the seale of civilization. The misfit is the individual who 
by reason of his defective condition, either inherited or acquired, 
is unable to keep up with the procession. I am not referring to 
him alone as a criminal, although we have a great many of them 
in our prisons. He is nearly always in trouble whether at large or 
in prison ; there seems to be no proper place for him; he is always 
and ever at a disadvantage. If at large, he exists under a strain 
of continual friction. In prison his condition usually becomes 
more trying. He is not insane in the ordinary sense of the term, 
but he is likely to become so under the load he is forced to carry. 
Society has no place for him, because he is not normal; the re- 
formatory or prison has no place for him, because its rules of 
government are made for the normal. What shall we do with 
him? As he is a natural product of our civilization it seems to 
me that if justice and humanity are to prevail, some place must be 
established for him that will allow him the comforts of life that 
are natural and wholesome for his nature. I have no suggestions 
to ofter for his special treatment while at large, or before he has 
fallen under the ban of the law, other than to say that if he had 
been treated fairly and justly, according to his deserts, he would 
be less frequently sent to prison. As to his treatment in prison, I 
have made up my mind that he should be treated in a class by him- 
self, under a more easy and liberal form of government. Some 
prison men may differ with me in this respect. I know of those 
that advise solitary confinement and cellular treatment, com- 
pelling him to work and live entirely apart from his fellows. The 
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only thing that can be said in favor of this method is that it re- 
moves him (as a disturbing and irritating factor) fromi the prison 
community, but what about the poor outcast? Solitary confine- 
ment will kill what little mind he has left, instead of acting as a 
eure it will make him still more anti-social and unbalanced, and 
either kill him outright or speedily send him to the asylum for the 
insane. I believe that this class (for there is such a distinct class 
in every prison) should be separate from the balance of the prison 
population, housed and treated entirely separately. I would 
house them in a dormitory, give them the utmost liberty of asso- 
ciation, allow them to play games, and in other ways encourage 
them to cultivate and enjoy the largest possible degree of social 
intercourse. A certain number of these unfortunates will always 
be found in our prisons, and until our ways change—I mean the 
state, society, the judiciary, and the prison administrators—many 
of them will be regarded as ‘‘habitual criminals.’’ But some of 
them are only poor unfortunate misfits, whose natural sphere is 
in that misty and mysterious borderland, existing between eccen- 
tricity and insanity. At present we have about forty misfits in 
our prison at Stillwater, with probably from twenty to thirty more 
who, at times at least, hover near the line. None of these men 
described as misfits can be considered as insane, and under proper 
regulation they can be humanely and successfully handled in our 
prisons. 


THE NORMAL CRIMINAL. 


A large proportion of criminals that may be classed as approx- 
imately normal, are, or will be, well provided for in the applica- 
tion of the indeterminate sentence, supplemented by the grading 
and parole system. Under this system the rules of government are 
strict but humane; it cultivates a powerful incentive for the de- 
velopment of character and self-control. It teaches industry, 
economy and self-help. It compels, if necessary, such attention of 
the prisoner to details in discharging his duties, whether applying 
to industry, mechanics, school or discipline, that he soon learns 
the art of caring for himself, and under this beneficent regulation 


he finds encouragement on every hand to work out his own salva- 
tion. 
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POLITICS. 


Good polities is a necessary function of good government, but bad 
polities has, I think, done more to retard and destroy good prison 
administration than all other causes combined. In some states it 
seems hard to get away from the theory and practice once so fore- 
ibly expressed that ‘‘to the victor belongs the spoils,’’ but until 
our judiciary, our peace officers, our police magistrates, our juve- 
nile courts, our reformatories and our prisons are entirely re- 
moved from the domain of polities, we can not hope for healthful 
and substantial progress. In some states heads of institutions are 
changed with each incoming governor, whether the administration 
is changed politically or not. Happily some of our states have 
outgrown this pernicious practice, and I am proud to say that 
\linnesota is one of them. Think of the fallacy of appointing a 
man at the head of a large institution, because he is a Republican 
or Democrat, or because as such he has been a good political ma- 
nipulator, or has performed some political favor for the appoint- 
ing power, instead of making the appointment on account of merit 
and special fitness for the place. It is no longer considered good 
polities to make such appointments, and the man or party who 
makes them, or the man who accepts them, will not last long with 
the people. I wish to say that Minnesota is one of the states that 
has lived down this barbarous practice and the heads of its various 
institutions are appointed and held in those positions, because it 


is believed that they have merit and special fitness for the posi- 
tions they hold. 


PRISON ADMINISTRATION. 


What are the essential factors in a successful prison administra- 
tion, and the most common causes of failure? Briefly speaking, I 
would say that the successful administration will have such a 
perfect organization that the head may see, feel and know every 
mental and physical movement of the barometer, such a close, loyal 
and sympathetic connection, that each and every department of 
the institution will co-ordinate for the general good of the whole. 
To accomplish this the executive head must have full control; 
he should engage and discharge all subordinate employes, and be 
held responsible for results; there should be a regular school for 
the instruction of the new employes and for the development of 
older ones. The discipline of the officers and employes should be 
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so uniformly good, wholesome and well balanced as to voluntarily 
enlist and hold the hearty co-operation of all of the staff, and 
so guide their dealings with and conduct toward each other as to 
furnish a good example to the inmates of the institution. The 
standard of efficiency for an officer or guard should be: the one 
who will maintain the highest degree of discipline and efficiency 
with the least amount of friction or punishment. The rules of 
the prison should be so well balanced as to interest the co-opera- 
tion and respect of all of the employes, and of at least ninety per 
cent. of the inmates. With such an organization as I have briefly 
described, few clubs or guns will be required, and the general tone 
and trend of the institution will be as harmonious as a May morn- 
ing, with only an occasional flash of lightning followed by a re- 
freshing rain. There will be just enough of this to keep the or 
ganization fully alive and the springs of action well oiled. There 
will never be any serious outbreak or anything approaching mu- 
tiny, the very existence of which is proof that the prison is jl! 
managed. The most common cause of failure is the appointment 
of an inexperienced man at the head. If he follows a good man, 
and he is wise enough to hold on to the organization he inherits, 
he may avoid shoals for a time, but he is bound to have trouble 


sooner or later: the lack of order will show itself by frequent 
serious breaches of discipline, lack of harmony, frequent out- 
breaks, attempts at escape, a feverish spirit of unrest and lack of 
interest in work or at school, and a general drag against good 
order and the communal spirit of helpfulness. 


DISCUSSION ON THE COMMITTEE REPORT AND PRISON 
PROBLEMS. 


Mr. LEoNARD—No man knows better than Mr. Wolfer that these problenis 
are legion. We sometimes think we have them catalogued and a new one 
springs up. A young man came into our institution and was asked the 
ordinary stereotyped questions, among them, “What is your religion?’ 
“Do I have to answer that, sir?” “Yes, that is one of the questions here.” 
“Well, that beats me. | never knew that a man had to have religion to 
get into a place like this. What does he have to have to get out?” 


Mk. WHITTAKER—There are two or three suggestions in the paper 
that should be given careful consideration. The first one is that of a de- 
tention institution for the classitication of criminals. We shall not reach 
the highest degree of usefulness in our reformatories until we have proper 
classification, with an institution under proper management to which the 
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courts should commit all persons convicted of crimes, there to remain un- 
{il it could be determined whether the persons so convicted should be trans- 
ferred to the Reformatory, State Prison, epileptic village or insane hospital. 

The indeterminate sentence has been touched upon and to my mind 
there is nothing more important. But in administering this law we must 
understand that it has a two-fold purpose. First: To protect society 
from those whom we believe to be hopeless criminals by retaining them in 
the institutions; second, to parole such inmates as we believe after a rea- 
sonable trial within the institutions. can be safely returned to society. 

To show that we are conservative in this matter in Indiana I would 
say that the average term under the old law in the State of Indiana was 
one year and nine months. Today the average term in the reformatory 
is two years and six months. 

Too much can not be said on the question of moral instruction in 
such institutions. I have noticed many of our prison men and our State 
Board of Charities, when a new institution is being contemplated, bear 
largely upon the construction and physical development of that institution. 
It goes without saying that we should have good physical arrangements. 
But if more time were given by the management in finding, for the officers 
and employes of such institution, men who are morally right, men who 
would be good examples to the inmates, much more might be accomplished 
along lines of reformation than is being done today. 

I heartily coincide with what my friend Wolfer has said with refer- 
ence to polities. It should have no place in the employment of any man, 
nor should politics have any place in the parole or discharge of a prisoner 
from the institution where he is confined. 

I do not fully agree with Superintendent Scott that paroled prisoners 
should be placed under the supervision of the police officer. With all due 
respect to the police officers (and many of them are our friends and assist 
us in our work), their training is negative. Men on parole belong to the 
institution just the same as before they were given their release, and should 
be looked after by the management of the institution. The success or 
failure of a paroled inmate depends largely upon the supervision he has 
while on parole. Therefore the officials of the institution should be con- 
stantly in touch with him. He is surrounded with temptation. His old 
friends who have led him into the saloon and other evil places, are at 
once upon his trail to pull him down if possible. It is then he needs su- 
pervision. Instead of a police officer, whose duty and training is to pré- 
serve order and make arrests, to look after such subjects, we should have 
trained men from the institutions who know the weaknesses and the 
characters of the fellows, and who will give them every opportunity pos- 
sible to regain their lost positions in society. 

Part of the earnings of the institution being paid to the inmates is 
good and the more that we can pay of the earnings to the inmate, the bet- 
ter will be the results. 

Discipline in the institution is an important question, and at no time 
should it ever be had through fear of punishment. Discipline should be 
brought about by example, through the high ideals of the officers and the 
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employes of the institution. Moral instruction should have the first place 
in each of our penal and reformatory institutions. 

Superintendent Scott says that 86 per cent. of the men paroled from 
the Elmira Reformatory prove themselves to be good citizens. I hope this 
is true, and if they carry out there what he says they do—that only first 
term prisoners are sent to that institution—I suspect his statistics are not 
far wrong. In the reformatory at Jeffersonville, Indiana, we receive in- 
mates who are under thirty years and over sixteen years of age, without 
reference to the number of convictions. Our statistics are not so good. 
Not more than sixty per cent. of our men and boys who are returned to 
society make useful and respected citizens. and this will be true so long 
as we have men in our institution who have been convicted the second and 
‘third time for felonies. 

I trust the day is not far off in Indiana when we may have a perfect 
classification of our criminal class and that the provisions of the indeter- 
minate sentence and parole law may be more perfectly enforced. It is the 
meaning and purpose of the law in our State that the reformatory shall 
contain only such of our criminal population as are subjects of reforma- 


tion, and that all degenerates and confirmed criminals shall be confined in 
the State Prison. 


Mr. JoHNsoN—The last speaker said the police are not the proper peo 
ple to supervise paroled men, and the audience applauded. We have got- 
ten into a way of thinking that our police are necessarily not the kind of 
men they ought to be. If this is true, then the police ought to be changed. 
A policemap is not necessarily a person whose business it is to apprehend 
criminals. He is a minor sub-official who attends to a vast amount of de- 
tail work. A policeman stands on the street corner to direct traffic; in 
some cities he keeps down the weeds along the sidewalk. He is a polis man 
a man of the city. We are forgetting the true sentiment of reform when we 
assert that the policeman is a bad man, and therefore we must have some- 
body else to look after the criminal population. We shall never deal with 
our criminals properly until the man who makes the first arrest, the station 
house keeper, the committing magistrate, the prosecuting attorney and the 
judge, and the guards, as well as the head of the reformatory or prison. 
until all these people shall recognize that the purpose of the penal code 
is, as was said one hundred years ago in the constitution of Indiana, the 
principle of reformation and not that of vindictive justice. In the mind 
of the policeman who makes the arrest ought to be the idea, “here is a 
fellow who has gone wrong; i am going to help set him right.” Too many 
of our reform movements take the direction that somebody is doing bad 
work, so we must put somebody else to do it for him. I admit we want 
two, three or four parole officers in our State, but we need also to get the 
police, and not only the police, but the sheriffs, in a different frame of 
mind. I know it is a long way ahead, but this conference looks a long way 
ahead. This is a prophetic conference, always has been, and always 
must be, if it is worthy of meeting together. We are to look at principles 
which reach far beyond our present immediate practice. We must set be 
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fore us the principles that are best, even if we can not practice them at 
onee, end we must be satisfied with nothing less than the best. 


Mr. Storrs, Michigan—I would like to ask Mr. Johnson what we are 
to do in the meantime before we get these ideal policemen. 


Mr. JOHNSON—We are to say we are sorry it is so, and work for 
something better. 


Mr. LeEonarpD—There are cities in this country where that is not 
universally true.- In our State I am glad to say that we are having not 
only loyal but wise co-operation from the majority of the policemen. Our 
policemen are appointed in some places under strict civil service, like 
Cleveland, for example, and politics cuts no figure whatever. In my state 
the policemen get no rewards for capturing men. They do not profit 
one cent by any service they do. I attribute our success largely to the 
wisdom of our chiefs of police in keeping the men in touch and getting them 
interested. They are visiting the reformatory and getting to be a great 
help. We expect tu have it almost universal by and by. 


Mr. WHITTAKER-—Mr. Leonard, would you trust your paroled men to 
the police officers of your city? 


Mr. LEonaRD—No, I would not. But that does not follow that he is 
not a good fellow. They are not trained yet. I want my parole officer. 
But he himself goes and gets the co-operation of a good policeman. 


Mr. Freperic Atmy, Buffalo-—Until recently the men who were sent to 
Buffalo on parole from the Elmira Reformatory, were paroled to the po- 
lice. A change was made about a year ago and they are now placed on 
parole with the Charity Organization Society. The reason was that the 
work with the police was unsatisfactory, although Buffalo has a good 
police force under as thorough civil service laws as exist anywhere in the 
country. The trouble was with the point of view. If anything was wrong, 
the police were inclined to suspect a man from Flmira and would even 
arrest him if he was nearby when anything had happened. With our society 
the point of view with the men on parole is sympathy, encouragement, 
friendship. With the police it is more fear and repression. The evidence 
in general before the New York State Probation Commission, of which I 
had the honor to be a member, was that policemen did not make good pro- 
hation officers and the statute recommended by them provided that no 
policeman should be a probation officer. Unless the policeman is excep- 
tional, his point of view is inconsistent with good work. I know that bet- 
ter parole work is now being done with the men from the Elmira Reforma- 
tory than was done in the old way at the New York State Reformatory, 


and Rochester is also now placing boys on parole with individuals rather 
than with the police. 


Mi:. Morets, Omaha —The difficulty is not so much with our police as 
it has been with our juries. The police have really shown an intelligent 
co-operation in bringing about a change of conditions. However, men that 
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have been committed to the institutions have come back to the city and 
have been at once arrested as suspicious characters, and in one instance it 
took a man about three weeks to get up town. He was brought in and 
given three days or ten days as a suspicious character, and then discharged 
and picked up before he got a couple of blocks by another officer who had 
his reputation to keep up and given three or ten days, until finally, after 
the third arrest, he sent up town for one of the associated charity officers 
to come down and help him get a job without being arrested. The man 
did get a job, and today he is doing good work. 


Joan M. GLenn, Maryland—I can not agree to the statement that 
policemen as a class should be used as probation officers. Some policemen 
would make very good probation officers, but the majority of them are not 
qualified to combine probation work with their usual duties. Probation 
is a special work that requires special qualifications and special training. 
which are entitled to speciai salaries. It is necessary not only to keep an 
eye on the probationer, but to develop his character and act as his teacher 
and friend until he becomes again a good citizen capable of standing 
alone. We can neither train all policemen to be probation officers nor pay 
them the salaries that such work should demand. 

We have heard something about the statistics of probation. ‘These 
show little more than how many persons have been released from parole. 
1t does not follow that because a man has behaved well under parole for 
six months or a year he is ready to do his part in the community as a citi 
zen. A man whose tendencies have not been reformed may behave very well 
during the period of parole and go out into the world no better than he 
was when sent to a reformatory; while a man who is only weak may 
break his parole and be sent back to the reformatory. In order to prove 
the benefit of a reformatory system, we must know not only how many 
people have earned release from parole, but also how paroled men have be- 
haved for several years after their release. The histories of those men 
who have been finally released should be carefully followed if we wish to 
know what effect the educational system of the reformatory has had on 
their lives. 


Mr. C. E. FactKNER—I feel that more of us ought to express our ap- 
preciation of these excellent papers. 

The Elinira Reformatory has been held before the people of this coun- 
try for many years as an example of approved accomplishment in prison 
management. Twenty-five years ago, while serving on the state board in 
Kansas, I visited many juvenile reform schools, and incidentally the Elmira 
institution for first offenders between the ages of 16 and 25. As the result 
of a report made by our committee while on this service, Kansas established 
a reform schooi for boys, and an industrial reformatory for first offenders 
of a class of young men who could not properly be dealt with in either a 
a reform school for boys, or a state prison for older and more depraved 
offenders. 

We are not hampered in this country by bureaucratic methods, and 
while we waste something in time and money under our independent 
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systems of state government, there is no stagnation, and there is much 
of progress. Mr. Wolfer, warden of the Minnesota State Prison, to whom 
we have listened with great interest, stands with his colleagues of the 
National Prison Association im advocating an indeterminate sentence, in 
holding that the protection of society and the reformation of the offender 
should be the aim and end of prison discipline, and instead of being urged 
to accept the gospel of prison reform, and to make official declaration of 
their faith, they are at the front. and beckoning others to follow. Let us 
uphold their hands, banish all thought of retribution as a primary aim of 
prison discipline, save those who desire to be saved, and secure in cer- 
tain ways those who choose to do wrong rather than right. 


Mr. Assury, Indiana—lIt has been my fortune for some time to direct 
the school of letters in the Indiana Reformatory, and I have found out two 
or three things which I did not know before, all of which have been em- 
phasized tonight; first, that of all human creatures the criminal is the 
most human; second, that anything that is good for a man on the out- 
side of prison walls is equally good for a man on the inside; third, that 
methods of instruction and methods of reformation in a reformatory fol- 
low along precisely the same lines, with slight variations, as methods 
of instruction and methods of formation of character on the outside. 

I have watched closely the education of some one thousand criminals 
in the last three years, and I am constantly asked such questions as: 
“Can men learn?” “Can ignorant men go to school and learn?’ “Do they 
like to learn?” and “Do they want to go to school?” ete. Such questions 
can be answered by your own knowledge. You know that men on the out- 
side like to learn. Well, men on the inside like to learn just as well, 
und sometimes a little better, because “they are up against it,” as we 
use the term, and are grasping for anything that will assist them in any 
way, when on the outside. 

It is said the great question in life is the question of behavior, of 
conduct. The whole problem in the reformation of criminals is reduced 
to the problem of education in its broadest terms. Bad motives must be 
replaced by good ones through education. Higher ideals of personal be- 
havior must be substituted for lower ones. Such a policy makes a school 
of letters necessary in any penal institution, if the right kind of work is 
going to be done. This school of letters must not be a place in which patch- 
work is done. It must be thorough. It must begin at the bottom, taking 
advantage of any knowledge possessed by the learner, but never assum- 
ing anything. 

I have a number of cases I could tell you about, but I shall mention 
one only. It is the case of a young man that had never had any chance. 
He was placed in school two years ago absolutely illiterate. Not above 
the average in intelligence, but possessing a high sense of honor. Whether 
or not he got it in the school of letters I can not say. When he broke 
his slate, which had been given to him, he wrote this note to the Assistant 
Superintendent: ‘Dear Sir: I am very much grieved because I broke 
the slate assigned to me at the beginning of the term. I write to inform you 
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of this because it might be charged up to the range tender, and further | 
believe it is right to do so. Hoping you will pardon me, etc.” The same 
boy has twice refused a parole because he was not through school. Three 
weeks ago he came to me and said: “How long does school last?’ I re- 
plied, “A month longer.” And he said: “I am going up for parole next 
month, but, if I get it, | want to stay until school is out, as this is about 
the only schooling I wil ever get.” That is one of a type of boys in the 
Indiana Reformatory School of Letters. Not many of them, of course, 
will refuse a parole. This boy said: “I want a parole just as bad as 
any man in this institution, but I have a chance now that I never had 
before in my life to get an education, and I will never get a chance again, 
because when released it will take all my time to earn a living.” He will 
graduate in a few days in the common branches of an English educa- 
tion. ‘his same boy is learning the trade of printing. He is a most indus- 
trious boy, never wasting a moment or losing the slightest opportunity for 
self-improvement, and is as happy in his work as it is possible for one to 
be under such circumstances. 

The thing we are trying to do is not to give a great amount of know!l- 
edge, but to assist the men, in their efforts to be good, by strengthening 
their wills. To do this work we depend wholly upon citizen instructors. 
1 want a citizen teacher who stands four-square on every question; a man 
who is genuinely honest and truthful, sturdy in character, resourceful, 
possessing the ability to impress himself on weaker men. Such a man 
can have more influence for reformation through his example than through 
any knowledge he may impart. It is estimated that no student remembers 
more. than one-tenth of what he learns; therefore, the knowledge gained 
is a small item in the man’s education. It is a matter of principle; a mat- 
ter of example; a matter of some good soul coming into contact with a 
soul that is not so good; a matter of a man with a weak spirit and a weak 
will rubbing up against a will that is strong. 

The Indiana Reformatory stands on this principle, that we need men 
to teach its inmates who are truly good men, strong in character; men 
possessed of tact and helpfulness; and we let the matter of knowledge play 
a distinctly secondary part. ‘Therefore, the utmost precaution is used 
in the choice of teachers, and we are raising the standard every year. It 
takes a better man to teach in the Indiana Reformatory School of Let- 
ters than it does in the Indiana public schools, because he must be a man 
of special equipment of heart and head. He must not be freakish in any 
sense, because criminals have no respect for a freak. We have every rea- 
son to believe that we are meeting with a reasonable degree of success. 
In the matter of class work fully ninety per cent of the men make good 
and do passing work. 


Mr. Ponp—How much harm comes in this way as has sometimes been 
alleged? A man is a burglar. It is down in his very soul, the spirit of 
breaking into a house. He goes to prison. He goes to school and gets 
sharpened up, is keener as a burglar than he was before, and the schoo! 
has done him harm. Now, I think there is a fine answer to that, but | 
would like to hear Mr. Asbury speak about it. 
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Mr. AssurY—Of course I can not say definitely, just as you can say 
that two and two are four, that that man will not be made worse by ed- 
ucation. I will tell you what the assistant superintendent, a man of many 
years’ experience in handling all kinds of criminals, said to me a few 
weeks ago. He said: “You will have to show me that education ever 
makes a criminal worse.” I believe that you can lay down as a general 
principle that what is good for a man that is not a criminal will not hurt 
the man who is a criminal. We are educating boys in the public schools, 
some of whom are becoming criminals, and we might say it is all wrong 
to do so because we are making criminals; but no one advocates the de- 
struction of the common schools on this ground. Of course, to educate 
a criminal sharpens his wits, but it ought also to reform his thinking and 
correct his conduct. We cast our bread upon the waters in the hope that 
it will come back some day; and, while it may occur that some men are 
made sharper in crime, I think it would be a very wrong principle to use 
in determining whether a man who is a criminal should be educated or 
not. 


JoHN B. Martin, Boston—In the main, I agree with both Superintend- 
ent Scott and Warden Wolfer, particularly with Warden Wolfer in his 
comment upon the management of prisons. With him, I believe they should 
be free from political control; in Massachusetts they are so. 

In the matter of criminal insane, Massachusetts has a separate prison 
for them, and by the end of the year 1907 will have a separate prison to 
care for those who are suffering from tuberculosis. 

The probation laws of Massachusetts are quite liberal; they give to 
the arresting officer and to the Judge of the minor courts, and the Judges 
of the higher courts, power to release on probation. The prisoner by good 
behavior can ask for his release six (6) months before the expiration of 
his sentence. ‘ 

In our county institutions, to which were committed last year 7,700 
males and females, power is given to the Penal Institutions Commissioner 
to release on probation, and the practice in the last five (5) years has 
been to make a careful investigation in the cases of all applicants for re- 
lease and, being satisfied that reformation so far as imprisonment can 
bring it about has taken place in the prisoners, they are released. In that 
time 2,800 prisoners, males and females, were set at liberty before the 
expiration of their sentence, entirely upon their own honor; they were not 
obliged to report to the Institutions Commissioner or his officer, nor does 
the department furnish any officer to watch them to see what they are 
doing. We take it for granted that they have been punished sufficiently 
for their offense, and that the prison itself will not reform the prisoner 
coming to it, and the best place for reformation is in the world outside; 
the lesson has been taught—if they do not live up to the law they can be 
deprived of their liberty. In the 2,800 cases released in the past five years 
from the House of Correction, there have been returned for not complying 
with the conditions of the probation 139 persons, less than 5 per cent of 
the total number released. 
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It is my opinion, and I am as strongly of the belief as when I com- 
menced five years ago, that if probation means anything it must mean 
freedom to the man. It means that we shall have to release the man upon 
his own merits; he is not a child or ward of the state, nor is he one that 
should be considered a prisoner. I believe if a man is obliged to stand in 
line at the office of the Probation Officer and wait his turn to be ques- 
tioned about what he has been doing, it takes from him what little pride 
he had when he left prison. 

I believe the spirit of the time and the feelings of the people favor the 
unfortunate, for who is so unfortunate as that man who comes within 
the clutches of the law, who loses his liberty and who is branded as crim- 
inal or felon? It is for us to endeavor to wipe that stain from him, giv- 
ing him to understand that we bave a liberal disposition toward him; in 
many ways try to help him to live up to his agreement—for if he does not 
it is certain that he must go back to that or some other prison. If released, 
he should be released entirely and as free from all surveillance as he 
was before he was convicted of the crime for which he was sentenced. 


Mr. WaHITTAKER—Those 2,800 prisoners that were paroled. Did you 
say they came from the House of Correction or from the State Prisons and 
Reformatories ? 


Mr. Maratin—The House of Correction. 


Mr. WHITTAKER—What was the nature of their crime? 


Mr. Martrn—Drunkenness, vagrancy, night walking, assault, or petty) 
larceny. 


Mr. WHITTAKER—You would not advocate, then, in the prison re 
formatory, the idea of releasing a boy from the reformatory or prison? 


Mr. Martin—I certainly should advocate that at any prison. It is 
done in our State Prison, where the worst prisoners are sent, with good re- 
sults. Many commitments are for fines and for very short sentences. The 
sentences in our institutions run from two days to eigbt years. Many of 
them for 30, 60 or 90 days. 


Mr. H. 8S. ANDERSON, Texas—Our State has not yet any good law on 
this probation question. I would like to know how long the good behavior 
treatment enters into it, how much the good behavior lessens a man’s sen- 
tence, if he may be given this probation sentence. 


Mr. MARTIN—He can have a sentence of more than six months and as 
much as five years, and he has a right in addition to his good time to make 
application for a release on probation when he has served within six months 
of the expiration of his sentence. If during the time he has been in prison 
his behavior has been good, he can file his application. And if he has some 
employment to which he can go, and has prospects for a livelihood after dis- 
charge, then we release him. Of course where the sentence is less the same 


course of proceeding is pursued. He is absolutely as free as he was when 
he was committed to the prison. 
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Mr. Storrs—As I understand your probation law, a man is placed on 
probation directly from the court and never sees the inside of the prison. 
He is on probation directly from the court and is on that probation only a 
certain time, and then the-court can dismiss him entirely? 


Mr. Martin—They do, I believe. 


JupeGE JOHN Day SmitH, Minneapolis—I want to refer for a brief mo- 
ment to some of the statements made in the paper read tonight by our most 
excellent Warden, Mr. Wolfer, because I think they are the saddest of any 
to which I have ever listened. Mr. Wolfer tells us that of the prisoners 
confined at Stillwater, there are thirty or more that are hopelessly insane. 
And that was laid at the doors of our police system and our judicial sys- 
tem, our methods of control and sentencing. In my judgment the time to 
determine whether a prisoner is sane or insane is not at the time of his 
trial. If the crime of which he has been accused is a heinous one, the com- 
munity is excited. The attorneys are being interviewed in the newspapers 
in regard to the case. The prisoner is not in a normal condition then, even 
if he is sane. I don’t know to what extent the States have legislated upon 
this subject, but from my brief experience on the bench, it seems to me that 
this most pitiful condition ought to be remedied by statutory provision. In 
the State’s prison the population perhaps is 500 or 700. And 30 or more of 
that population are hopelessly insane. That is, the only difference between 
those people confined in Stillwater and those restrained of their liberty in 
our insane asylums throughout the State, is that those in the asylums were 
sent there at the suggestion of their friends before there was any outbreak, 
and those in the prison are sent there after the outbreak occurs. Now, to 
me, that presents one of the most pitiful, and one of the saddest pictures 
that it is possible to present to this Conference. It had occurred to me be- 
fore I went upon the bench and a humdred times since I have been there, 
that every State ought to have a medical board of prison examiners duly 
appointed, and the best that could be selected—experts along that line, who 
should act on cases presented by the warden when the excitement is over. 
The man has been convicted of crime and the judge has fulfilled the require- 
ments of the law and sentenced him. Then, if the medical examiners de- 
termine that the prisoner is insane, he shall be transferred from the peni- 
tentiary to an insane asylum and there given the beneficent kind of treat- 
ment that we give to insane people. 


Davip F. Trey, Boston, Mass.—Mr. Martin has explained the system 
which prevails, in so far as the city of Boston is concerned, in releasing 
those who have been adjudged by the court guilty and committed to his in- 
stitution. There are, however, a great many cases brought into court and 
placed directly on probation without having been sent to any institution. 
These are carefully investigated by the probation officers before being re- 
leased and regularly visited thereafter. We in Massachusetts claim to have 
a fair probation system, and are endeavoring to improve it from time to 
time. We are hammering away at the subject and our next State Confer- 
ence of Charities will be very largely devoted to the probation problem. 
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We hope trom that Conference further improvement will come, because we 
realize that we ure not perfect yet. 

In addition to the work done by the paid probation officer, some of the 
charitable workers are endeavoring to do something for the younger men 
released from the reformatory. In our State before a young man is re- 
leased from the Massachusetts Reformatory his name is sent to one of the 
charitable societies. If he is a Catholic his name is sent to the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society ; if a Protestant, to the Boston Children’s Aid Society; if a 
Hebrew, to the Federated Jewish Charities. These charitable agencies send 
to his home, in advance of his release on parole, a frienuly visitor who en- 
deavors to learn something about the family, to know what is proposed to 
be done for the young man, and if he has work awaiting him; who his com- 
panions have been and what have been the causes that led him into trouble. 
Then when the boy arrives home we expect that visitor to meet him as a 
friend and to explain to the boy that he is his friend, and that he is there 
to help him and encourage him to do what is right, and to continue that 
friendly interest until such time as the boy has got on-his feet, has found 
steady employment and is, in the opinion of the friendly visitor, able to 
stand alone. 

It is unfortunately true, as has been represented here tonight, that 
when anything goes wrong in the neighborhood where that boy lives, the 
police officer is inclined to believe him responsible and it is almost impos- 
sible for him to get a fair start. I know from experience how hard it is 
to get an officer to feel an interest in that boy. He thinks he is no longer 
susceptible of anything good. This condition must be overcome, and at 
times it is desirable to have the family move to another district so as to 
be free from the prejudices existing, if possible. We should get as many 
discreet people as possible to work along these-lines to help out the proba- 
tion officer and supplement his work and stand in relation to the boy as 
his friend. 


Mr. JOHNSON-—Would it be possible to get the citizens of Massachusetts 
to differentiate between the words probation and parole? We would be so 
glad if you would. 


Mr. TirtEY—lf you will give us a proper definition we will agree to 
observe it. 


Mra. Leonarp—Definitions are supposed to come from Massachusetts, 
but there has been a confusion here tonight, very much so, but I think we 
will clear that up at the next Conference, at least. 


Mr. ButLter—There are a great many misunderstandings, I am sure, 
from some of the questions that have been asked and some of the terms 
that have been used, and it seems to me, regarding this question of proba- 
tion and parole, we ought to come to some definite understanding. Among 
prison officers we speak of the man as paroled when he has once been in the 
institution and released therefrom, and we speak of a man under probation 
when he has been found guilty and released without going to the institution. 
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THE POLICE SYSTEM. 


BY RICHARD SYLVESTER, PRESIDENT INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CHIEFS OF POLICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A well-regulated and energetic police department, conducted with 
purity, activity, vigilance and discretion is a principal blessing to 
a community. Upon this depends, in so great a degree, the com- 
fort, happiness and security of the people that too much labor and 
attention can not possibly be bestowed in rendering the system 
complete. That much remains to be done in this respect no one 
will deny. All ranks and classes must bear testimony to deficiencies 
in many quarters which detract from the security to both life and 
property. We boast in vain of those blessings which are born to 
us if the depraved part of the municipality is suffered to deprive 
us of the pleasure of moving about in any direction after dark 
without danger of being accosted if not assaulted by their kind. 

Crime was, is, and always will be, and it wiil follow increase in 
population and advance with prosperity in these progressive, if 
not extravagant times, as did excesses and dissipations in the 
period of ancient Rome, unless the preventive, detective and pen- 
alizing measures are modernized to meet conditions. 

The police force should in the first place have afforded it for 
enforcement laws that will restrain as well as punish vice. Laws 
doubtfully expressed with severe punishment as the leading fea- 
ture are of poor avail. Police action taken along the lines of main 
strength and awkwardness is attended with grave fears and dan- 
gers, and yet there are hundreds of daily instances where the fugi- 
tive criminal is apprehended upon telegraph information forward- 
ed from the scene of the crime to another jurisdiction where there 
exists no law for the arrest and detention of a fugitive upon re- 
ceipt of such information and where habeas corpus proceedings 
would prevail. 

That the novice should suffer the punishment attached to con- 
viction and the adroit and old reputed criminal escape through the 
tricks and devices of disreputable practitioners has been too much 
in vogue and against the furtherance of substantial justice. 

This discrimination is best evidenced by the admitting to bail of 
hardened criminals, the bond being furnished by a bonding syn- 
dicate for a fee, probably paid from the proceeds of crime; the 
subject fails to appear for trial, the bond having been satisfied 
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from the same source from which its purchase was had, and that 
is the last heard of the case. 

The law should he such that a humane and proper distinction 
could be made between the first dawn of depravity and the fin- 
ished villain. 

Punishment should always be proportioned to the end it is 
meant to serve. Where death does not follow the crime as a 
penalty, the reformation and future usefulness of the culprit 
should constantly form a leading feature in criminal jurispru- 
dence. But we are wandering from the topic—the police as a 
preventive agency. The well organized body should be beyond 
the influence of politics. The political engine has already carried 
many otherwise capable police institutions on to destruction. 
Of all the branches of the municipal organizations the police 
department should be without politics and political control. A 
life tenure during a faithful performance of duty should be as- 
sured its membership and the arrangement should be so elastic 
that its composition could be elevated or reduced as it might be 
most acvantageously utilized by the directing head. To those 
who comprise a department adequate compensation for service 
should be paid that a proper living may be had to the avoidance 
of constantly recurring temptation, and the strongest inducements 
to proper conduct are classification and promotion of members 
after periods of honest service and their retirement on pensions 
in later years and pensions to a dependent family in case of the 
death of the father in line of duty. 

Since the organization of an international police association, 
where the many features which add to good work and perma- 
nency of police forces have been repeatedly advanced, earnest 
representatives have profited by the teachings and wonderful im- 
provements in our forces morally and physically have followed. 
Members are contending for first places in efficiency and appear- 
ance with their respective forces. Many of them have become 
students in their work, giving time to making innovations and 
adopting up-to-date facilities. Over two hundred police heads 
as an out-growth of this combination are now co-operating as 
was never known before, and this effort has done more to place 
the police on a footing to nearer compete with modern criminal 
conditions than anything that has happened in recent years. In 
their annual conventions papers of interest are discussed and co- 
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operation with corrective agencies, juvenile courts, probation and 
truant officers, prison authorities and those interested in the wel- 
fare of down-trodden and fallen humanity is strenuously urged 
and in the last few years practical results have been decidedly 
manifested. 

The principal police departments of the United States have 
supported in Washington for several years a National Bureau of 
Criminal Identification, where the records and Bertillon meas- 
urements of about thirty thousand criminals are classified and 
filed, together with information pertaining to each. When an 
unknown is apprehended by the police in one section inquiry 
of this bureau is supposed to reveal the name and record of the 
person if he was ever arrested before. From this same source the 
records of hardened criminals are furnished for use in the courts, 
and in this connection where disease, mind-wrecking habits and 
weaknesses are apparent, that justice may not miscarry, the 
courts are afforded knowledge of the same through the inquiring 
authorities. This bureau has recently undertaken to acquaint 
the heads of the police forces with the conduct during confine- 
ment of discharged convicts from the various prisons, whether 
good or bad, in order that a proper estimate may be accorded 
him who by encouragement might become a good citizen and 
him who by proper surveillance might be again found at wrong- 
doing. The main object is to deter the hounding by the police of 
those who by life in prison have shown a disposition to do better 
when out; rather to encourage them to proper conduct and im- 
provement. The general government has in a measure identified 
itself with this bureau and it is expected that in another year 
it may become a thorough government institution with labora- 
tories for the study of man from the scientific standpoint and as 
a place for the centralization of information pertaining to those 
who would be enemies to the state. 

The tremendous strides that have been and are being made in 
every direction in the world’s affairs, the closer relationship be- 
tween this and foreign countries in police transactions, has brought 
about a condition, an opportunity that can profitably be 
utilized by this country. It should not be lost. The establish- 
ment of such a bureau as that to which I have referred would 
bring about a relationship between the police systems of the 
world such as never was before, to the end, that a stronger 
preventive agency of crime would exist than was ever before known. 
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When we consider the treatment accorded prisoners by the 
police today as compared with ten years ago, the establishment 
of houses of detention through the efforts of the police, in order 
that the juvenile and first offender may be free from the con- 
taminating influences which follow confinement with the hard- 
ened classes, the police invoking the parent to correct a child 
for committing a misdemeanor, the padded cell, the patrol and a 
score of other humane features or appliances originated or in- 
augurated by the police, we must accord some commendation. 
The police individually should have encouragement from the 
good citizens for their meritorious acts, omissions and commis- 
sions of the law makers and law administrators should not be 
laid at their door. The strong influence exerted by such an or- 
ganization as Charities and Correction for wholesome nonpoliti- 
eal police organization acts should be exercised. Let that organi- 
zation upon which all the other branches of the municipality must 
depend be free and untrammeled in the distinct work it is ex- 
pected to perform. 


TREATMENT OF JAIL CASES. 


BY HARRIS R. COOLEY, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC SERVICE, DIVISION OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The torture idea of punishment has lingered long. There has been 
a criminal treatment of crime. The growth of the humane feelings 
and the higher sentiments of fraternity are now entering into this 
darker sphere of life. The fundamental difficulty lies in the atti- 
tude of society toward the so-called criminal classes. What is deep- 
ly needed is not a reformation in the details of prison management, 
but a realization of a broader spirit of brotherhood in our dealing 
with these classes. With this changed attitude and feeling, there 
will be worked out methods of organization and administration 
which will make for human betterment. 

Society must put away all feeling and thought of revenge and 
vindictive punishment. There are only two reasons for depriving 
our fellow-men of their liberty—the protection of society and the 
best interests of the criminal. It may be necessary for the state to 
keep one of its wards permanently and safely in its charge, but it 
ean never afford to be brutal and cruel to even its weakest and 
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meanest member. Russia has been savage to her Siberian exiles, 
and Russia has to suffer more because of her brutality than the un- 
fortunate people whom she has banished. A civilized society can 
not afford to flog and torture and hang even its enemies. They 
were wise words which Shakespeare put in the month of the gentle 
Portia, as she speaks of the quality of mercy: 
‘*It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath; it is twice blest; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 

’Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown; 

It is an attribute to God himself; 


And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice.’’ 


Society may also deal with the prisoner for his own best good, but 
it is only just that even then there should be thrown about him 
conditions and opportunities for right and decent living. He 
should be treated, not as a member of a hopeless, outcast class, 
but as an individual with a human history. We must know, as 
Victor Hugo says, ‘‘The path up which the crime has come.’’ We 
must feel the weight of past wrongs which he bears upon his 
shoulders. We must realize the difficulties of his environment. 
To know all may be to forgive all. To understand him as a man 
with a human past and with possibilities of a human future is 
fundamental to our right treatment of him. It is the changing 
attitude of society toward the criminal which will work out the 
solution of our problems which are best adapted to the different 
stages of social development and to the different degrees of crime. 
The purpose of this paper is to speak especially of the less serious 
offenders and the misdemeanants who are usually committed to 
the local jail, workhouse, or the house of correction. In our large 
cities, masses of these offenders—one hundred or even two hundred 
—are rushed in a single day through the police court, and a part 
of them are sent to prison in wagon loads. In a few moments the 
judge must determine the facts of guilt, the need of imprisonment, 
and the length of sentence. When our institutions are molded by 
the thought of curing men, the length of sentence will be left to 
those in charge, as in the case of an insane asylum or a hospital 
ward. These people are brought to the prison in all stages of physi- 
cal, mental and moral ailment. They can not be intelligently 
treated en masse, but each must have individual attention, de- 
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manded by his special form of disorder or malady. They are 
pitifully human. If they are hurt on prison machinery, they 
bleed. They are abnormal, largely as a result, directly and indi- 
rectly, of our social and industrial conditions. 

To place the abnormal in 


A NORMAL ENVIRONMENT 


is a fundamental principle which applies to all. To take men, 
women and children from the abnormal environment of the slums 
and place them in another abnormal environment of the old time 
prison is irrational. While in all cases it will not cure, yet, the 
first and just thing to do is to place these abnormal people again in 
a normal environment. We are beginning to learn that this is a 
rational method of treatment for tuberculosis cases, for insane pa- 
tients, and it is just as rational and just as effective in treating 
those who are morally unsocial and abnormal. In accordance with 
this principle, there is a growing sentiment in favor of moving our 
penal institutions to the country, where more of the prisoners can 
work in the fields under the open sky. The practical result of ex- 
periments has demonstrated the efficiency of the normal environ- 
ment method in curing abnormal developments, whether of the 
body, the mind, or the heart. 

The Cleveland House of Correction is being transferred to a 
great tract of land of a thousand acres ten miles from the Public 
Square. It is known as 


THE CORRECTION FARM. 


The Trusties’ Lodges have been erected, and for over a year from 
fifty to one hundred prisoners have worked out on the great Farm 
in quarrying and crushing stone, in making roads, digging ditches, 
and in other work in the fields, orchards and gardens. In all, two 
thousand prisoners have served time on this Correction Farm. 
There has been little trouble with escapes. The guards are really 
foremen. The confidence placed in the men is seldom betrayed. 
When the whole institution is moved to the Farm, we feel con- 
fident that fully one-half of the prisoners can work in the fields, 
while the rest of them will have much better opportunities in the 
large open courts. The sunlight and fresh air cure men of mora! 
as well as physical and mental ills. 
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According to the last report of the National Commissioner of 
Labor, convict or prison labor reaches its highest per cent. of effi- 
ciency in farming and roadmaking. These out-of-door employ- 
ments are much better for the prisoners, and more productive for 
the state. 

The new House of Correction will be in three separate divisions: 
the trusties, the semi-trusties and the regular prison department. 
The Trusties’ Lodges form a distinct group of buildings by them- 
selves. They have their own dining room and light, airy, dormi- 
tories without cells, without bars. 


Though most of our prisoners are serving short sentences, an 
efficient 


NIGHT SCHOOL 


has been maintained for the last three years. Every evening one 
hundred or more prisoners are gathered, in groups, about rectan- 
gular desks, with the teacher standing in the center. With the ex- 
ception of the parole officers, the teachers are also prisoners. The 
school is self-governing, and the men take pride in its good order. 
Here is a group of foreigners learning to read and write the Eng- 
lish language; here another group studying arithmetic or even the 
higher mathematics; here another group working at sign painting 
—anything which will help the men when they go out. Good 
thoughts and a hopeful outlook take the place of the evil brooding 
of the gloomy cell. 

Out of the kindly fellowship of the night school, and of the at- 
tempt at betterment in the institution, has grown the 


BROTHERHOOD HOME. 


There are two difficulties which confront a released prisoner. The 
first is to find a job. Many employers will have nothing to do with 
a man whom they know has been in prison. The second difficulty 
is to live until the first payday. A released prisoner is generally 
penniless.. The shop in which he works may not pay for two weeks, 
and then ten days of that pay may be held back. On this rocky 
road of finding a job and of living until payday, many a man has 
stumbled and fallen who left the prison doors with firm resolves 
and good intentions. 

One of the paroled men found another ex-prisoner who had been 
a fellow-teacher in the House of Correction night school. Together 
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they secured employment and a temporary place for board and 
lodging. As soon as they became self-supporting and had together 
a small fund, these men, knowing from bitter experiences the diffi- 
culties in the way, found a job for a third prisoner who was yet 
in the house of correction, and easily secured his parole on condi- 
tion that he was to go to work. They shared with him their own 
lodgings and furnished to him meal tickets with the understanding 
that as soon as he had received his. wages he was to reimburse 
them. The three prisoners worked along until the third one had 
his payday. The amount which he paid back, added to what the 
others had accumulated, started a fund with which they were able 
to support others. They found jobs, secured the parole of prison- 
ers and immediately took them to their work and took care of them 
until their payday came. 

On the first of January, 1906, they entered into a more forma] 
association with eight members, and moved into a house, the use 
of which has been furnished to them rent free. Their entire pos- 
sessions were carried in a basket. Using credit, which was extended 
to them to the amount of nearly a thousand dollars, they equipped 
this new home with the ordinary furnishings of kitchen, dining 
room, living room and dormitories. With larger quarters, the mem- 
bership grew rapidly and is now maintained at about forty-five, the 
limit of the accommodations of the house. One parole officer gives 
his entire time to the Brotherhood. They have continued to find 
employment for the prisoners, usually securing their release in the 
evening, to go directly to the home and in the morning to start out 
to their work. There has been less than ten per cent. loss on ac- 
count of non-payment of board bills. Out of every one hundred, 
ninety have made good financially. 

In the ordinary sense of the word, it is not a charitable institu- 
tion at all. Kind friends have offered financial help in maintaining 
the house, but it has been refused. To secure the Home, the men 
usually give orders on their first pay. The rate charged is four dol- 
lars per week and, with mutual co-operation, the indebtedness of 
nearly one thousand dollars was paid in eight months out of the 
profits and voluntary contributions of the members themselves. If 
any one is tempted to defraud the Brotherhood he realizes that he 
is taking advantage not of some kindly disposed benefactor who 
supports such a home, but rather he is taking advantage of men 
who have toiled hard to earn their money. 
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Since January 1, 1906, over four hundred men have been aided 
by the helpful influence of the Home. They work in twenty dif- 
ferent places and form a most valuable employment bureau. They 
are on the lookout for jobs for other members. In seventeen months 
these men who, by some, are regarded as worthless, have paid into 
the Home for board and other expenses more than ten thousand and 
five hundred dollars which they have earned by honest work in the 
shops and factories of Cleveland. Besides this, most of them have 
good clothes and some have bank accounts. One of the members 
who has gone to another city is earning over a hundred dollars per 
month, and his last letter to the parole officer says: ‘‘Such a change 
in my life seems miraculous. I am coming into my own.’’ Some 
of the men remain for a long time at the Brotherhood, and others 
return to their broken homes after demonstrating their ability to 
do better. We have some of our men who keep the anniversary of 
their being sent to prison. 

The furnishings of the Home, including a piano, represent an 
outlay of over seventeen hundred dollars, which has all been paid. 
yood cheer, warmth and music within help the men to keep from 
the night temptations of the streets. If a permanent building can 
be provided, there seems no reason why the Brotherhood can not 
continue and enlarge its usefulness. 

Only those who have to do with released prisoners can under- 
stand the practical help of the Brotherhood. Its doors are open 
when men most need a kindly shelter and an opportunity to work. 
Its comfortably dressed men going and coming from their daily toil 
inspire a new hope in the paroled prisoners—that they, too, can 
‘‘make good.’’ That the men are helping others who have been 
in the same trouble is an additional stimulus to right living. The 
Brotherhood furnishes this immediate opportunity to work, to live, 
and to help some other fellows who are down. 

Another part of our treatment of jail cases is to get prisoners 
out of jail by means of 


A PAROLE SYSTEM. 


During the first administration of Mayor Johnson eleven hundred 
and sixty men and women were pardoned or paroled. During the 
previous administration only eighty-four were thus treated. This 
radical departure from the traditional method, of course, aroused 
the ery of ‘‘jail deliveries.’’ In the six years over four thousand 
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have been pardoned and paroled. In the eyes of the law these men 
are our prisoners during the life of the parole. They are required 
to report to us, as a rule, once a week. By a card system, a careful 
record is kept of their conduct and of their reports. If they are 
taken back to,the House of Correction, their stay is extended to 
about three times the original sentence. Three parole officers and 
one parole matron have been added to the force to look after these 
eases. Special leniency is shown to first offenders. For a man con- 
demned to prison for the first time there is a psychological moment 
in which practical help can be wisely given. To act too soon would 
belittle the wrongdoing. To wait too long would embitter and 
harden into a criminal life. 

Only fourteen per cent. of our paroled men have been returned 
to the House of Correction. This is less than the percentage of re- 
turns of those who were released by working out their entire time 
in prison under the old regime. This may indicate that wise selec- 
tions have been made or, what is more probable, that our attitude 
of confidence in them has added to the virility of their good reso- 
lutions. Many of our men are doing exceedingly well. One young 
man, a lineman, who had just been paroled, gave his life for his 
fellow-workman. His sentence was fifty dollars, costs, and thirty 
days for stealing. He had been caught in the act. A hungry wife 
and child and a special opportunity to take had overcome him in 
time of weakness, but he was not a thief in his heart. 

Our parole system has been especially effective in the cases of 


NEGLECTED FAMILIES. 


In the old method, the man was taken to prison, and the family, in 
want, bore the heaviest part of the punishment. When the father 
of the family comes to himself and begs for the opportunity to take 
eare of his wife and children, this opportunity can be given with 
most rigid restrictions, for he must report each week as to his work, 
his earnings, and where he spends his evenings, the report being 
countersigned by his wife. We have one case, extending over a 
period of sixteen months, where the man is not even permitted to 
draw his own pay, but the check is sent to our office and the wife 
comes to us for her husband’s wages. During this time our books 
show that she has drawn eight hundred and twenty-five dollars, 
or more than fifty dollars per month. The man himself is weak, 
and what he needs is not a prison cell, but some form of practical 
help to overcome his weakness. 
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Cases of intoxication have been sent to the workhouse again and 
again. Jerry Donovan and Tom O’Malley have been sent to the 
workhouse over ninety times each for intoxication, and are not yet 
cured. Libby Kelly has been sent seventy times. In twenty-four 
years she spent sixteen of them in the workhouse. She said to me: 
‘‘T don’t think they have done me much good out here,’’ and I had 
to reply: ‘‘I am afraid that is true.’’ Four men that I have known 
well have committed suicide in their desperate struggle with drink. 
We have tried drink and drug cures, in a few cases with marked 
success, but others would have been successful if we could have 
controlled their after environment. A few men have been wise 
enough to stay with us on our Farm as members of the colony 
rather than as prisoners. As they have easily earned their own liv- 
ing, they have not been a public charge. With the help of an inde- 
terminate sentence, we would be able to hold such cases in a normal 
country environment, free from the temptations of city life, in 
which they have demonstrated their utter inability to stand. 

Many prisoners have been paroled at the expiration of their days. 
In Ohio a part of the sentence is usually fine and costs, thus mak- 
ing imprisonment exchangeable into a fine. The well-to-do can 
pay the fine and go out free. The poor must remain in prison. 
While not technically so, vet it is really 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT, 


or for being poor. Of the eleven hundred and sixty who were par- 
doned and paroled in the first two years, over nine hundred of 
them could have gone out before we even considered their cases 
if they could have paid the amount of fine and costs. Our posi- 
tion has been this: If, for any reason, a man should be kept in 
the workhouse thirty days, he should be kept the thirty days 
whether he has five cents, five dollars, five hundred dollars, or five 
hundred thousand dollars. A man who tries to steal a franchise 
or a canal or a million dollars is in need of correctional treatment 
just as much as the man who tries to steal a ham or an overcoat. 

In cases of the women, so many of whom our social and industrial 
conditions are crowding toward lives of shame, an effort has been 
made to teach them, in our night school, sewing, plain cooking and 
the elements of domestic service. It is the purpose of the parole 
matron, so far as possible, to help them bacx again to lives of use- 
fulness and virtue. 
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The attitude of fellowship and helpfulness to the unfortunate 
men and women in prison may sometimes seem to be lost, but even 
the hardened prisoner must go forth with the consciousness that 
he has had a chance. On the other hand, there must come back to 
society a large, reflex blessing in its effort to help even the weak- 
est and most undeserving-of its members. To be helpful to those in 
prison should be not an unusual manifestation of kindness and 
condescension, but the ordinary continuous attitude of a man to- 
ward his fellowman. It is not simply a good sentiment, but a ra- 
tional method of social evolution. This spirit will develop the pro- 
bation and parole systems. Its discipline will be, not the severity 
of brutality, but the firmness of kindness. It will strive to give to 
the prisoners opportunities for more normal lives out of doors and 
under the open sky. It will open prison doors and offer a chance 
for honest lives. It will give attention to the curing and preven- 
tion of crime. It will not be satisfied until we realize righteous 
social and industrial conditions, so that opportunities for decent. 
honorable living shall be open to all the children of men. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


BY JOHN KOREN, EXPERT SPECIAL AGENT OF THE U. S. CENSUS -BU- 
REAU, CHAIRMAN, BOSTON, MASS. 


‘'o the superficial observer we, as a people, appear to be infatu- 
ated with the numerical method of expressing facts. The sta- 
tistical mills of this country, large and small, grind unceasingly, 
and their output is unrivaled, as a German critic says, ‘‘at least 
in quantity.’’ Annual or periodical contributions are made to 
their grist by charitable and_ correctional institutions and 
agencies, state and local, public and private, throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. Even in our special fields of en- 
deavor there seems to be no end to the collection and printing of 
what is dignified by the appellation ‘‘statistics.’’ 

Yet, must we calmly take for granted a keen appreciation on 
the part of workers in charities and correction of the value of 
statistics as applied to their own activities? Perhaps few would 
have the temerity to deny the usefulness of the statistical method 
in working out the problems peculiar to this Conference. But is 
there ‘not among us much unspoken resentment against it, and 
not simply because of the character and multiplicity of what 
passes current as statistics? To very many the statistical method 
continues to mean a cumbersome vehicle for the statement of 
barren facts and unprofitable conclusions. It is not for lack of 
statistical output that there are so many unwilling adherents of 
the statistical method, but because the product is unfinished, 
largely indigestible and therefore does not appeal to the intel- 
leetual appetite. Now, the mere collection of facts and items 
translated into numbers is not statistics. Busy men and women 
have not the time, even if the ability is there, to disentangle real 
information from jumbled and unrelated masses of data. Un- 
classified, unorganized, and uninterpreted figures in tabular form, 
from which no concise presentation can be made of the significant 
facets, merely serve to bring the statistical method into disre- 
pute. 
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If these seem rather trite observations, they are nevertheless 
unpleasantly necessary. Only as present shortcomings are re- 
cognized will the call for constructive work in our field of statis. 
tics meet with the proper response. And construction is the chief 
end and business of this committee. But if candor compels the 
confession that not all who would be such are statisticians, and 
that the world would not lose greatly should much of the current 
statistical material never see daylight, there is still a larger 
aspect of the situation. 

We usually find out about things in proportion to our desire 
to know about them. The primary purpose in collecting and in- 
terpreting facts bearing upon the many problems confronting 
this Conference, is not to satisfy the curiosity of students of so- 
cial conditions, or to illuminate social theories, but to secure a 
better working basis in efforts to deal sanely and efficiently with 
questions of charity and correction. If we flounder about for 
want of a sound working basis, unable to measure the problems 
themselves as well as the results of our efforts to deal with them, 
is not the implication that we lack more or less the desire to 
know the things that might supply such a basis? Let us apply 
this test to some of the classes of problems with which we are 
immediately concerned. 

Take the case of the feeble-minded. We have not even a trust- 
worthy quantitative measurement of the feeble-minded, let alone 
one that would disclose the burden of crime, vice and pauperism 
which results from the uneared-for condition of uncounted thou- 
sands of these unfortunates, and the burden of economic waste 
borne by their kin. We do not overlook isolated instances of com- 
petent statistical inquiry in regard to the feeble-minded, such as 
that furnished by progressive Indiana; but they are so exceptional! 
as merely to make more emphatic the need of such investiga- 
tions elsewhere. Here we battle largely in the dark because against 
unmeasured forces. What is true generally of the feeble-minded is 
in a more comprehensive sense true of the great class of epileptics. 

Despite comparatively voluminous reports on the insane, it 
would require peculiar hardihood to maintain that the statistical 
method is being satisfactorily applied to this class by institu- 
tions or by states. The numerical strength of the insane outside 
of institutions is generally unknown, and current institutional! 
statistics are not of a kind greatly to promote knowledge of in- 
sanity as a social phenomenon. 
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The woeful lack of competent statistics of poverty and pauper- 
ism will be considered in a separate paper at our meetings and 
may be passed by in this report. 

In the case of the dependent children, even bare enumerations 
of numbers are conspicuously wanting, not to mention intelligent 
statements of facts that would enable one to learn something 
about the efficiency of the methods employed and the results ac- 
complished by the multiplicity of agencies devoted to this end of 
charity. But this is only a part of the problem. ‘The other is to 
furnish knowledge how to combat the conditions from which de- 
pendence springs. What are we contributing toward such knowl- 
edge? 

Two or three states have at last secured a statistical working 
basis which makes it possible to provide intelligently for that 
appealing class of sufferers, the blind, particularly the adult 
blind, and which promises, moreover, to lead in large measure to 
the prevention of the needless growth of this class. But what of 
the other forty-seven or forty-eight states and territories? 

In the general domain of charity and benevolence what a 
hodge-podge of unsifted material confronts us in the shape of 
statistics—a multitude of unessential facts, a paucity of the essen- 
tial, and the latter not always get-at-able because unorganized. 
It is almost an unworked field. 

As for statistics pertaining to the problems of correction, Pro- 
fessor Freudenthal, the German investigator, put it mildly when 
he recently said about American conditions: ‘‘They are lacking 
complete statistics in each case.’’ What he meant to convey was 
that we not only lack the statistical basis for measuring the crime 
movement, its relative growth or diminution, but leave practically 
unworked the primary sources of information—the records of the 
police courts, grand juries and prosecuting officers. A statistical 
efficiency test has never been applied to our systems of penology 
as a whole. Isolated institutions and one or two states are at- 
tempting it, but these are wholly exceptional instances. 

The most important problem in correction is without doubt that 
of juvenile delinquency. We are applying to it new methods 
through the juvenile court and probation. Are we testing our 
theories and practice by statistical investigation of results? Our 
bookkeeping is for the most part so imperfect that we do not 
know, even approximately, the extent of local juvenile delin- 
queney problems. 
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The necessary limits of this report forbid the enumeration of 
all the questions before the Conference which need elucidation by 
the statistical method. There has been space to mention only a 
few general ones. 

It may seem to some as if the suggested lack of statistical in- 
formation is of 2 kind that can only be supplied by a federal or 
state agency. Within certain limits this is true. But let us re- 
member that federal as well as state bureaus only operate in re- 
sponse to definite impulses from without. They do not generally 
move in the direction of statistical inquiry except as public opin- 
ion demands it. If, then, governmental agencies do not furnish 
needful facts that cannot be got by other means, be sure the 
trouble lies with ourselves, that we do not sufficiently demand 
them. 

Moreover, our concern is not solely with statistical information 
bearing upon the general aspects of problems in charities and cor- 
rection, but with statistical information that will enable the in- 
dividual institution and local agency to do the work allotted them 
in the most intelligent and therefore in the practically most effi- 
cient manner. And we must not lose sight of the fact that indi- 
vidual institutions, societies, ete., in immediate charge of the de- 
pendent, defective and delinquent classes, are the chief sources 
of information upon which the general agencies must depend for 
the proper raw material. 

This standing committee has therefore acted wisely in the dis- 
charge of its difficult mission by beginning with the elementary 
things, not clamoring for outside aid but trying to improve the 
primary sources of information. Last year, at its instigation, the 
Conference adopted a resolution recommending that state char- 
itable and correctional institutions be requested to give one page 
for each year in their reports setting forth a few elementary facts 
in conformity with the blank prepared by the committee on sta- 
tistics. This year the committee submits a simple schedule for 
the use of relief societies. These matters are referred to, not by 
way of showing what has been accomplished, for we are still at 
the very threshold of our mission, but merely to indicate the line 
of work so far marked out. 

Let us restate our goal and the means by which it possibly 
ean be reached. Our immediate aim should, in the first instance, 
be to secure the adoption of uniform schedules for reporting 
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financial and social statistics by charitable and correctional insti- 
tutions and agencies of every well-defined class represented with- 
in the Conference. 

In financial matters it would almost seem as if national pat- 
terns might be fashioned that would serve the needs of all. In 
order to report social facts adequately several schemes must be 
devised to fit the various kinds of agencies and classes of institu- 
tions. An admirable scheme for presenting facts pertaining to 
poor relief would have few factors in common with an equally 
admirable scheme covering the social facts pertaining to a reform 
school. The diversity of interests to be served makes the task of 
the committee difficult. Greater uniformity may not be hard to 
attain; but it means little or nothing unless it also stands for 
greater efficiency. 

The work before us is not one of a year or two but of many 
years. It may fairly be doubted whether in the end much can 
be accomplished by a committee on statistics whose personnel 
changes every year. Would it not be better to continue from 
year to year a small group, composed so far as possible of experts, 
who could deal with the subject as a whole? Such a committee 
should call to its aid one or two persons of practical training and 
experience representing each of the special departments of the 
Conference. Such a plan would make for systematie progress. 
The work of such a committee should not only be to prepare uni- 
form schedules for original entry and blanks for periodical sum- 
maries, but also to furnish plans for organizing and interpreting 
statistics. Hardly less reprehensible than the dearth of social 
facts is their inadequate interpretation or the absence of any at- 
tempt at interpretation. How can conditions in this respect be 
improved? Competent tabulation and analysis of statistical mat- 
ter requires some aptitude and special training. Individual insti- 
tutions and organizations can not always be depended upon to 
supply persons for this sort of work. So far as state institutions 
and the charitable and correctional agencies under state supervi- 
sion are concerned, it is primarily the duty of the state hoards to 
classify and analyze the raw material of statistics. And it should 
be the business of the committee, when need be, to supply state 
boards with plans for this task. It should also stand ready to 
lend its aid to private societies where no central office is prepared 
to take the lead. 
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Is this program too ambitious? Surely not, if we admit that 
systematic knowledge is the basis of the most efficient social work, 
whether it be a question of legislation or of ordinary practical en- 
deavor. Let us not be misunderstood. The mission of the com- 
mittee is not to add to the irksome task of those who must oc- 
cupy themselves more or less with the recording of finan- 
cial and social facts and their presentation in public reports. We 
shall have failed unless we help to simplify methods of garnering 
the essential things, and unless we show how statistical materia! 
can be made fruitful through brief, concise and expressive inter- 
pretation. The final end to be sought is not additional food for 
theoretical discussion, but working knowledge that makes for 
greater social efficiency. 


PROPOSED SCHEDULE FOR USE OF RELIEF SOCIETIES. 


1. Total number of different cases dealt with during the year. 
(Notes a, b, ec.) 

2. Total number of individuals in these families at the time 
of application. (Note d.) 

3. Number of new cases dealt with during the year. (Notes 
a, @.) 

4. Number of cases to which some definite service was ren- 
dered by the society, in the way of relief or advice. (Note f.) 

5. Total expenditures for all purposes, excluding investments 
and repayment of loans. 

6. Total amount of money spent in relief. (Note g.) 

7. Number of cases for whom this relief was used. 

8. Total amount of money spent for service to the families. 
(Note h.) 

9. Total amount of money spent for administrative expenses 
and supervision, and industrial agencies for the benefit of fami- 
lies in their homes. 

10. Total number of calls made by employes of the society 
to or in behalf of cases. 

11. Total number of calls made by applicants at all offices of 
the society. (Note i.) 


12. Total number of volunteers who have given active serv- 
ice during the year. 
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a. As friendly visitors. 
b. As members of committees. 
e. In other ways. 


Note a. No case is to be counted more than once. 

Note b. “Case” is used to denote the family unit, whether it con- 
sists of a single individual or fifteen. 

Note c. This figure should include all cases taken up for investiga- 
tion or treatment; cases investigated for hospitals or dispensaries, cases 
which could not be found, cases in the care of friendly visitors who are 
working in co-operation with agents of the society, should be included; 
on the other hand, cases left entirely in charge of friendly visitors, with- 
out supervision by the society, and cases with whom there has been no 
communication during the year, should not be counted. 

Note d. No individual is to be counted more than once. 

Note e. A “new case” is one of which the society had no record pre- 
vious to this year. This figure is, of course, a part of the total number 
given in 1. 

Note f. This figure also is a part of the total number given in (1). 
It should include cases given help in securing employment and cases 
helped by advice as well as those in which material relief in any form 
is provided; it should not include cases that could not be found, cases 
referred directly to some other society or institution, or cases merely 
investigated or reported on to a hospital, dispensary, day nursery, society, 
or individual. 

Note g. This should include money from the funds of the society. 
money raised by the society for individual cases from whatever source, 
provided it is administered by the society, and money given to the society 
to be used for special purposes (such as Christmas cheer or fuel or fresh 
air), or for special kinds of cases. It should not include amounts, or esti- 
mates of amounts, given to families under care, even if at the request 
of the society, wnless the money has passed through the society’s hands. 

Note h. This figure should include the salaries of district agents, 
visitors, nurses, collectors for stamp savings and small savings in other 
forms, visiting housekeepers, agents in charge of help for homeless men 
and employment agents, where such agents are part of the regular equip- 
ment of the society, etc., but not the expense of supervision. 

Note i. By “applicants” are meant all persons who come for assist- 
ance of any sort, whether or not they are, or later become, “cases dealt 
with”: i. e., a call by a man who is directed to a lodging house or an em- 
ployment bureau and not “taken up for treatment,” no record being made 
of his case, should be included here. 
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DISCUSSION ON SCATISTICS. 


Cc. N. Ponp, Ohio—Having for some years been engaged in the Depart- 
ment of Statistics in the Voluntary Charities of Ohio, I have come to fee! 
very earnestly that we need to improve our work in that particular. There 
can be no question as to the suggestive and educational value of figures as 
shown by these papers and remarks this afternoon. For instance, if it be 
true that 95 per cent. of vagrants and truants are defective in school, the 
lesson is very obvious. We must put our youth in as good condition as 
possible for their school work. If in a certain community fifteen girls are 
graduated from the High School and only two boys, the lesson is very ob- 
vious; the boys are neglecting their higher education. We must try to 
cultivate among the young men and the boys a sense of the very important 
fact that if they do not improve their opportunities they are crippling them- 
selves for life. It has been my province to labor in the department of vol- 
untary charities, and associated charities, especially, in the State of Ohio. 
Nearly all the statistics collected on national blanks by this Conference re- 
late chiefly to public institutions and those departments that are managed 
by the State. If I understand things, our associated charities, our aid 
societies, our relief societies, our church benefactions and the whole mass 
of things outside of public officia! relief, have been neglected in the matter 
of statistics. I came to this Conference in a sense with an ax to grind. 1 
brought here a press proof of our questions that we have been putting for 
a series of years to the various cities and towns of Ohio, and we may, per- 
haps, so address them again. I have brought them here to see if it is pos- 
sible for us in some way to procure the aid and wisdom of this Conference. 
Our reasoning is this: The voluntary work must be taken care of. Was 
it not said last night, by the Mayor, that while we hold in a high degree 
of importance those things done by our public officials, yet, also, we must 
care for those that are done in a voluntary way. They are just as vital in 
their place as the other. lt believe that no scheme of statistics has ever 
come to perfection excepting in connection with a series of properly digested 
significant questions. The question always has been and always will be a 
mighty educator and wonderfully suggestive. Moreover, it is very import 
ant not only that there should be well chosen questions, but that this series 
should be permanent. We should ask the same things as last year and the 
same next year—that is, unless there be some good reason for a change. 
And if our schemes are carefully adopted at the beginning there will not 
be much change. Could this matter be referred to a committee to take up 
later, so that we might get the suggestions of people who have thought and 
experience in these lines? 


Mr. JoHNson—Last year a set of questions in connection with the State 
institutions was adopted by the Conference. The Secretary was instructed 
to send blanks to all State institutions throughout the United States and 
request them to adopt this form and to incorporate it in their regular an- 
nual report. That was done in a systematic way. A circular was sent to 
every Governor and to the chief financial officer of each State, to all the 
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boards of State charities and boards of control, and to their secretaries. 
Another circular was sent to the superintendents of every State institution 
in the United States, the prisons, reformatories, hospitals for the insane, 
schools for the defective, and all the rest. A large number of the institu- 
tions adopted the form, as you may see in their annual reports. 

It may be well to take up this form which is offered by the chairman of 
the committee this year, and which will be put into your hands before you 
leave this meeting, and this offered by Mr. Pond, and some others, and ask 
the voluntary societies of all kinds to adopt this or some simple form. Last 
year the chairman of this committee called our attention to the fact that a 
distinguished sovivlogist from Europe came to inquire into our problems of 
pauperism, etc. He asked how many people are there receiving poor relief 
in the United States. Nobody knows. Nobody has the remotest idea of 
how many there are. Then he asked how many children are there in in- 
stitutions for dependent children in the United States. Not even in one city 
could we be quite sure of the number. And he looked aghast, and said: 
“Is it possible that America is going on spending so much money and actu- 
ally does not know what she is doing?” And that is actually the fact of the 
case. Llow can we tell whether we are going in the right direction? We 
don’t know the rate we are traveling. To secure information from all the 
States at present is impossible. We shall have to be content with getting 
the statistics from a certain number of States—a sort of registration area. 
Now you will see in the Reports from States the best statistics we have 
been able to gather. You will see page after page with two, three or four 
States filling up almost every blank, others very irregularly, and others ab- 
solutely without statistics. It is a reflection upon any State that can not 
tell these facts about its people, and as a rule, it is only from States having 
boards of State charities that reasonably complete statistics come. 


Mr. HeBBerp, New York—We should have a definite basis for the col- 
lection of statistics. If this Committee on Statistics, working perhaps in 
co-operation with the United States Census Bureau, can decide upon some 
definite basis for the collection of statistics, a great good will have been ac- 
complished. We take up the statistics of institutions and look at the death 
rate. One institution will have what perhaps seems to be a large death 
rate as compared with that of another institution, and yet in reality the in- 
stitution which seems to have the larger may have the smaller rate. For 
exainple, a few years ago in the State of New York the question arose as 
to the comparative death rate of one large public institution to a number 
of private institutions. On the face of the returns the death rate in the 
private institutiohs seemed to be much larger, but, as a matter of fact, 
when the figures were properly computed the death rate in the public in- 
stitution was shown to be much greater. 


C. EK. FAULKNER, Minneapolis, Miunesota—Mr. Chairman: I heartily 
support the position of Mr. Hebberd. In the statistics of State institutions 
the record details of salaries and wages, food supplies, general supplies, 
improvements and repairs, are very complete, but there is need of a uni- 
form plan for the classification of expenditures, for the setting forth of the 
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quantities and values of farm produce consumed, and for determining the 
inclusive character of expenses classed as ordinary and as distinguished 
from those which are properly classed as extraordinary. 

In statistics relating to populations cared for, the daily average num- 
ber of inmates supported. should be shown separate from the daily average 
number of those who care for them, so that all census reports may exhibit 
all necessary facts essential to uniform exhibits of per capita cost. 

The task of bringing all the States into aligninent in the matter of sta- 
tistical accounting, is a formidable one, and well worthy of the aid of the 
national government. Such representatives of this Conference as are com- 
missioned to this valuable service, and willing to work at it until estab- 
lished, deserve every encouragement which we can give, for unless the work 
is undertakev in u manner to insure satisfactory results, it will be a waste 
of time and energy. 


Dr. Knorr, New York—I became a believer in the necessity of accurate 
statistics when I was assigned to answer certain simple questions in regard 
to insanity. I was utterly unable to do it, because there were no statistics 
which gave the simplest information. ‘There was plenty of statistics, but 
not the right kind. In reports of hospital finances the extraordinary ex- 
penditure column has always been a dump for everything which the in- 
stitution did not wish to appear in the ordinary expenditures. There is 
nothing to be got from that column. Any institution has been able to make 
any showing it desired under that plan. 

Now there are three fundamental facts that we wish to know in regard 
to an institution. The first is how much money is put into the permanent 
investment, into buildings, land, furnishings, and the starting of the insti- 
tution. The second is how much money does it take to keep the plant in 
repair, that is to say, we want to know what depreciation means. The 
third fact we want to get at is, what does it cost to carry on the institu- 
tion? Those are three fundamental simple facts. We can subdivide them 
as far as we like, but we base our judgment on these three general divisions. 
The advantage of this division is that you compel everyone to tell the truth. 
or, rather, to tell the whole truth. We don’t any of us intend to deceive. 
but we tell the things that we want to tell instead of telling the whole 
story. With these figures we are able to judge whether the investment has 
been a good one. A relatively large investment may mean a lower de- 
preciation charge. Now we want to follow the depreciation charge over a 
series of years. It tells the story. Have you planned and constructed your 
buildings well? Then you can administer them economically. 


W. ALMONT Gates, California—We all want statistics so that we can 
compare one institution with another, not only in our own State, but in the 
different States in the Union. I received from the Secretary of the Con- 
ference the blank prepared at the last Conference, and I have carefully en- 
deavored to follow it out. The State Board of Charities of California has 
adopted these, or rather has adopted a series of blanks which include these, 
but go into a little more detail. But there is the difficulty of practice. It 
is almost impossible to get institutions to furnish statistics in the way to 
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make these comparisons. In our State there are special appropriations for 
salaries, for subsistence, and for general repairs. but in practice very fre- 
quently they manage to save some from the subsistence and use it for re- 
pairs, so that it you foliow the appropriations you get one thing, and if you 
take the actual expenses from the hospital you get another. But it is easier 
with a State institution than it is with the county institution. We need 
some way to get correct figures from the county institutions. I have tried 
for four years to get superintendents of the county hospitals in California 
to know the difference between a hospital case and a custodial case. Our 
hospitals receive both sick and indigent poor, and the statistics of very 
few of the county hospitals are cerrect. When we go to the County Auditor, 
frequently he has charged into one fund, not only the cost of the county 
hospital in all its branches, but also the amount given for poor relief. If I 
get any of those statistics I have got to look over the account for a year and 
separate what it is costing the county for maintaining the poor from what 
it is costing the county to maintain the hospital. When I ask people to do 
this I am immediately reminded of the fact that the national government 
paid them for doing something of that kind last year, and if I pay them for 
doing this work they will make up the report. ‘They are not paying any at- 
tention to the law, but the fact that the government has paid them once 
is the fact to be remembered until the government pays them the next time 
for the collection of statistics on the part of the State. 

The statistics of California are not satisfactory, but they are the best 
that the Secretary of the State Board is able to get from the facilities at 
his command. 

Now another point. The farms keep very little account of what they 
receive or what they grow. Occasionally a county hospital will keep an ac- 
count. A certain hospital had kept a farm account in which it enumerated 
everything that the farm produced, crediting it to the farm and charging 
it up to the hospital. The newspapers attacked that hospital and accused 
it of gross extravagance, and cited that they paid so much a year for milk, 
while every quart of milk had been produced on the premises. It is rather 
discouraging for a hospital superintendent to keep track of the farm prod- 
uce; the tendency is to make the expenses seem as low as possible. 


Dr. Hitt, New York—lIt is evident from consideration of statistics 
for a number of years that the first essential of a satisfactory system of 
general statistics is to have a uniform standard. We can not compare 
one State with another unless the two States are collecting substantially 
the same facts. We can not compare two institutions together unless the 
statistics of the two have the same basis. The difficulty we experience in 
considering the general subject, is not so much the lack of public statis- 
tics or the statistics of public institutions but the absence of any sta- 
tistics of value from the great number of private charitable institutions 
and associations. In collecting statistics we can go to the State and 
county institutions with the law behind us and compel them to make re- 
ports. They may be full and correct, or incomplete, but we can compel 
them to comply with the law and then set to ourselves the task of going 
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over the statistics, sifting and tabulating the matter, which is of ultimate 
value. 

We are interested not only in securing State institutional and other 
public statistics, but we want to know also what the general public is 
doing through its private charitable associations, and, therefore, if we 
are to obtain any satisfactory statistics covering charitable work, we 
must appeal to the legislatures to give to their State Boards of Charities 
authority to compei every institution or association, private as well as 
public, dealing with the problems of charity and kindred relations, to send 
annually a report to the State board. It is a difficult thing to secure that 
small measure of authority because private associations imagine that 
they are not, or should not, be subjected to the scrutiny of a State board. 
But when it is remembered that every dollar contributed to a private 
association is drawn from the general treasury of the public, as repre- 
sented by the resources, assets and wealth of the people, we are entitled to 
know how such funds are used, for their use may affect the welfare of 
the public. If they are not wisely used and distributed the common- 
wealth will be harmed by the spread of pauperism and dependency. 
Therefore, we need wise fundamental legislation, legislation which will 
give authority to the State beards to compel proper reports and statistical] 
information by all institutions, whether public or private. 


STATISTICS OF POVERTY AND PAUPERISM. 


BY FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, STATISTICIAN, PRUDENTIAL INS. CO. OF 
AMERICA, NEWARK, N. J. 


Poverty and pauperism are interchangeable terms, often confused 
in public discussions of problems of social reform. The real pau- 
per is still a comparatively rare type in American life, but pov- 
erty and the poor have been with us practically from the settle- 
ment of the country and, no doubt, will remain an important ele- 
ment in our social economy to the end of time. The statistics of 
pauperism have a more definite value than exact data of poverty, 
because the former term is generally limited to a specific class and 
an easily recognized class, as a rule under continuous observation 
in special institutions. It is chiefly with regard to poverty that 
there is most urgent need of more statistical data and a more 
trustworthy method of analysis and interpretation of the more or 
less fragmentary facts secured. Probably no other branch of so- 
cial science is more in need of trained intelligence than what is 
generally comprehended under ‘‘poor law administration’’ and 
‘*poor law reform.’’ There is an immense amount of irresponsi- 
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ble and guesswork opinion upon this subject, which can only be 
set aside by a trustworthy and impartial presentation of the ac- 
tual facts. The problem may be summed up in the statement 
that while it is the duty of the state to provide for the needs of the 
poor in cases of urgent need, it is an even greater obligation of 
government to provide aid in such a manner that its assistance 
shall not prove an encouragement to pauperism and destructive 
to the moral fiber of a large proportion of the workers of the na- 
tion. There is nothing so easy as to condemn the existing order 
of things and to prate vehemently about the unequal distribution 
of wealth, or to advocate radical measures of social reform. Yet 
the whole history of poor law administration is practically one 
continuous record of failure, and it may be said without fear of 
contradiction that every theory of social amelioration which is 
not based upon a thorough and comprehensive study of the ac- 
tual facts is not only foredoomed to failure, but certain to be 
productive of a vast amount of harm, out of all proportion to the 
possible corresponding amount of good to the small number actu- 
ally benefited. 

There has, fortunately, been much progress during recent years 
towards a more rational basis of fact and opinion upon the sub- 
ject of pauperism and poverty, and every such effort, whether on 
the part of government or private enterprise, is deserving of en- 
couragement and praise. It is, however, not going too far to say 
that the recent reports of the census office on paupers in alms- 
houses and benevolent institutions, prepared by Mr. John Koren, 
expert special agent, mark the distinct beginning of a new era 
of intelligent inquiry, which is necessarily the first step for a 
proper understanding of the existing state of social ill-health. 
For the first time we possess a definite basis of fact respecting the 
actual extent of pauperism in this country, or the true pauper 
element, as represented by the inmates of almshouses. 

The census enumeration of almshouse paupers is for the year 
ending December 31, 1903, and on that date, according to the 
report, there were 81,764 persons in almshouses in the United 
States, including 29,320 women. In proportion to population, 
the pauper rate was 101.4 per 100,000, as compared with 116.5 for 
1890 and 132.0 for 1880. As Mr. Koren selected December 
31st as the date most appropriate to his purpose, the actual decline 
in pauperism was even greater during the intervening period than 
the indicated decline from 132 in 1880 to 101 in 1903, for it is 
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more than probable that the enumeration of paupers in alms- 
houses in 1880 and 1890 was not as complete as the enumeration 
of 1903, which was carried on under more favorable circum- 
stances as the result of more intelligent co-operation of state and 
municipal officials and permanency in the organization of the cen- 
sus Office. It is quite difficult to realize the immense significance 
of the indicated decline in the rate of institutional pauperism, 
equivalent to 23.2 per cent., during a period of only twenty-three 
years, but if, however, the rate in 1903 had been the same as in 
1880, there would have been 24,679 more inmates in institutions 
than was actually the case and the corresponding burden of pub- 
lie support would have been very much greater. It is not my in- 
tention to enter into a discussion of the causes responsible for this 
decline, but merely to point out certain facts, which are significant 
in themselves. 

Before I proceed, however, I may briefly call attention to the 
corresponding data for England and Wales. On the first of Janu- 
ary, 1903, the number of indoor poor of England and Wales was 
217,319, or equivalent to 658.5 per 100,000 of population. If the 
same rate of indoor pauperism had prevailed in the United States 
there would have been 531,093 inmates of institutions instead of 
not quite 82,000 actually reported. While in 1880 the rate of in- 
door pauperism of the United States was 132.0, the corresponding 
rate for England and Wales was 681.5, or, in other words, more 
than five times as high. While the rate in the United States dur- 
ing the intervening period has declined 23.2 per cent., the corre- 
sponding decline for England and Wales has only been 3.4 per 
cent., and the present rate of indoor pauperism in that country is 
six and a half times as great as in our own. 


PAUPERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1902-1906. 


| Population. | Indoor. |Rets Ber! Outdoor. ers 
1903 ........ ue, ...| 2,621,000 209 280 6.4 504,104 15.5 
ES Sco a Ss Saw cakordaii scl na 217,319 6.6 514,206 15.6 
1 ee 226,476 68 523,338 15.7 
Pe... \)).. 000 238,316 7.1 570,613 16.9 
Ms ok fb tn vais cade econ 34,152,000 244,564 7.2 557,504 16.3 


The question naturally arises whether these statistics are strict- 
ly comparable, and perhaps in a measure it is true that they are 
not. It would require a much more thorough analysis of the facts 
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than I have been able to make to warrant very far-reaching con- 
clusions upon the facts quoted, but there can be no objection to 
the use of these statistics to indicate the probable tendency or 
changes in the industrial and social condition of the people, 
which, I believe, are indicated with approximate accuracy in the 
preceding remarks. In fact, if I had carried the analysis further 
and made use of the data for 1906, for which, unfortunately, we 
have not as yet corresponding information for the United States, 
it would have been shown that there has been a decided and rapid 
increase, actual as well as relative, in the amount of indoor pau- 
perism in the United Kingdom during the last three years, while 
it is safe to assume that there has been no such increase, if any, 
in the amount of indoor pauperism in the United States.* 

What is true of the United States as a whole is true, more or 
less, of the constituent parts, or the different states and cities. 
The actual amount of indoor pauperism does not as yet form a 
very formidable item in the annual budget of municipalities or 
counties; but regarding outdoor relief the information is less 
definite and not so reassuring. Most of our poverty is of a tem- 
porary character, even among the foreign element. The eco- 
nomic condition of the nation is one of such unexampled prosper- 
ity, with abundant opportunity for work at good wages, for prac- 
tically every able-bodied person, that there is very little actual 
need of any considerable amount of poor relief. As a mat- 
ter of fact, an immense sum is annually distributed on this ac- 
count. It is unfortunate that there should be a lack of uniformity 
in the state returns of outdoor relief, but it is very probable that 
the burden has materially increased, and much more so than the 
economic condition of the country would warrant. There has 
been an immense development of private charitable enterprise 
during the last decade, which makes almost hopeless any attempt 
at statistical presentation of the facts. Much of what goes under 
the name of social reform is in fact charity under another name, 
in that the funds for such reforms are derived from those who do 


*YThe chances of serious errors in statistical comparisons of this nature 
are so great that it is next to impossible to avoid them, even with the most 
careful attention to matters of minute detail. Thompson, in his “Political 
Economy” (1875), refers to an error on the part of Prof. Fawcett, the well 
known author of “Pauperism: Its Causes and Remedies,” who had stated 
the number of paupers in Philadelphia as being 119,000, but who, by an 
oversight, “transmuted the number of dollars expended in poor relief in 
that city into the number of poor in receipt of relief.” (pp. 238-239.) 
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not themselves participate in the benefits expected to be realized. 
There has not, I am afraid, been as much development of thrift 
and self-help as our increased prosperity would warrant, but here 
again it is difficult to adopt a definite measure upon the basis of 
statistical data alone. Yet there can be few more important du- 
ties of government than to institute from time to time what the 
English are wont to call ‘‘the state of the nation,’’ which includes 
an inquiry into the actual amount of poor relief and the actual 
circumstances of poverty and self-help. 

In foreign countries more has been done along this line than 
in our own, chiefly, of course, because the problem has been more 
pressing. A very interesting attempt at international compari- 
son will be found in the second series of reports on British and 
Foreign Trade and Industry, being the memoranda, statistical 
tables and charts, prepared in the board of trade, with reference 
to various matters bearing on British trade and industrial con- 
ditions. This is a work of some 600 pages and includes a large 
amount of statistical information relating to poverty and pau- 
perism in most of the important civilized countries, including the 
United States. The want of uniformity made it impossible on 
the part of the board of trade to utilize other than the state re- 
turns of New York, Massachusetts and Minnesota, which, while 
suggestive, are very far from being representative of the 
country as a whole. If, however, there should ever be an 
attempt to secure the true facts of poverty and pauperism in this 
country, it will be found that there is an immense amount of 
material which has never been properly presented or subjected 
to the necessary qualified and critical analysis. Yet there can be 
no more praiseworthy or useful undertaking than an inquiry of 
this kind, if for no other purpose than to settle from time to time 
the old question whether in this country, at least, it is true, 
as it has been held by Mr. Henry George and others, that the rich 
are growing richer and the poor are growing poorer. There are 
those who speak in glowing language of a golden age, or a period 
of time of plenty, when poverty, in this country at least, was 
practically unknown, and when the pauper was a rarity, so much 
so that institutions for his care and maintenance were seldom 
to be found. I do not think that this theory has the support of 
any considerable amount of statistical evidence, and I trust that 
I have not misconstrued the title of this address when I discuss, 
with necessary brevity, some of the facts regarding the extent 
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of pauperism in this country, practically from its settlement. The 
importance of a brief historical survey will be made more ap- 
parent at the end, followed, as it will be, by the suggestion that 
this Conference take into serious consideration the preparation 
of an American history of pauperism and poverty, derived from 
all of the available sources, much of which, as I have said before, 
has never been utilized for such a purpose. 

Much valuable information regarding the administration of the 
poor law in the American colonies is to be found in a monograph 
on ‘‘The Poor Laws of Massachusetts and New York,’’ by John 
Cummings, published by the American Economie Association un- 
der date of July, 1895. In this essay Mr. Cummings points out 
that as early as 1639 the colony of Massachusetts Bay regarded 
the settlement of those in receipt of aid and granted power ‘‘to 
determine all differences by lawfully settling and providing for 
poor persons.’’ Houses of correction were built as early as 1699 
under the supervision of the justices of the peace, and work- 
houses were authorized by the Act of 1743, which were under the 
supervision of the overseers of the poor and institutions for the 
public aid. Mr. Cummings speaks of the years 1789 to 1851 as 
the ‘‘dark period’’ in the history of the poor law of Massachu- 
setts, and he refers to a report made by Mr. Josiah Quincy to 
the effect that during the thirty years ending with 1820, ‘‘the 
burden of the state increased fivefold, while the population did 
not double.’’ A statistical table of expenditures on account of 
the poor previous to 1830, presented by the commission appoint- 
ed by the legislature, was reprinted in the report of the State 
Board of Charities for 1864. I must necessarily limit myself to 
the mere mention of a few suggestive incidents, for even a brief 
survey of the development of poor law administration and the 
probable number of paupers, or amount expended in poor relief 
in a single commonwealth, would readily exhaust the limits of 
this address. What is true of Massachusetts, however, is true 
of practically every other state, and nowhere is this better 
brought out than in the admirable Digest of Charitable Legisla- 
tion in New York from the earliest colonial times to the close of the 
nineteenth century, printed as an appendix to the annual report 
of the State Board of Charities for the year 1903. The record of 
legislation upon the subject indicates a not inconsiderable 
amount of pauperism and poverty from the commencement of 
settlement while New York was the Dutch colony of New Neth- 
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erlands, during the period 1609 to 1664, and also while it was 
an English colony, from 1664 to 1776. The digest makes it clear 
that there was then much poverty, at least at times, and an in- 
creasing amount of pauperism made necessary institutions for 
correction and relief.* 

The historical development of the poor law of Connecticut has 
been traced with admirable thoroughness by Mr. Edward W. 
Capen, and published as one of the studies in history, economics 
and public law by Columbia University in 1905. These inde- 
pendent researches provide a basis for a scientific investigation 
of the history of pauperism and poor law administration in 
other states, but there is equal need for a study of the actual 
facts and the statistical data of inmates and expenditures, in 
sufficient detail to avoid broad generalizations, more or less in- 
applicable to particular conditions. Many of the earlier reports 
of State Boards of Charities, or of individual institutions for the 
relief of the poor, contain extremely valuable tables, illustrating 
the movement of the pauper element, changes in the class of in- 
mates received, changes in the ages of admission, changes in na- 
tivity, in the ethnic elements, and many other interesting facts, 
more or less bearing upon the ultimate solution of the question 
as to what constitutes the ideal system of poor relief, adapted 
to the needs of a wealthy and prosperous nation. 

What should be the principles of a statistical inquiry into pau- 
’ perism and poverty, I do not propose to discuss at this time, but 
for general purposes it is plain that the essential facts of the 
number of persons supported and the amount expended in sup- 
port, including the cost of administration, and the relation of 
these to the existing population, must form the basis of any ra- 
tional inquiry into the subject. As far as practicable, the com- 
parison of rates should be for a period of at least ten years, to 
indicate with approximate accuracy whether the poor rate ten- 
dency is in the right or the wrong direction. For a fina] and 
conclusive opinion, of course, a more minute inquiry into the 
facts will always be required. Extreme care is necessary to se- 
cure the accuracy of the returns, to make the data comparable, 
and more so where an attempt is made to compare the amount of 


*For an extended reference to pauperism and poverty in the United 
States during the first quarter-century of our national existence, see Shoul- 
er’s “Americans of 1776” (1906), and Bristed’s “Resources of the United 
States.” chap. vil, New York, 1818. 
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pauperism and poverty in one locality or state with another, or 
as the case may be, with foreign countries. Many useful illus- 
trations of the fallacy of such comparisons may be drawn from 
the various works upon social conditions in the United States 
and foreign countries, but no such extensive treatment is possible 
on this occasion. The subject is an extremely interesting one 
and well deserving of the attention of those who are particularly 
interested in the present-day problems of social reform. As an 
indication, however, of a method adopted to practical re- 
quirements, and as a reference index to some of the more or less 
valuable material for a study of social conditions, I have brought 
together a series of tabulations to illustrate the usefulness of the 
statistical method in investigations of this kind. 

What is probably the most extensive continuous series of data 
upon this subject is a return drawn from the annual reports 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Charity, covering half a 
century and ending with 1906. For convenience, I shall at this 
time only consider the results by ten-year periods, to show that 
while the average number of paupers in institutions in Massa- 
chusetts had decreased from 4.8 per 1,000 of population during 
the ten years ending with 1866, to 3.2 during the next decade, 
the rate since that time, considered by periods, has steadily in- 
creased from 4.3 during 1877-86 to 4.4 during 1887-96, and finally 
to 5.1 during the last ten years. (Table 1.) 

There has also been a material increase in the per capita cost 
of support, but I only have the information for the period com- 
menecing with 1878 and ending with 1906. The rate, which dur- 
ing the first ten years had been 1.06, increased to 1.10 during the 
next decade, and finally to 1.29 during the last ten years. (Table 
2.) The information for each year is given in the appendix. 

An earlier tabulation of pauperism in the city of Boston was 
included in the census of that city for the year 1845. The re- 
turn is for the period 1821-45, and shows the cost of pauperism 
for each year of the period. It appears that the per capita cost 
decreased from 65 cents during 1822-25 to 57 cents during 1841- 
45, with material fluctuations during intervening years, which 
are fully set forth in Table 3 of the appendix. I add hereto a 
table showing the number of paupers during the period 1837-45, 
indicating that the rate of pauperism declined from 3.9 per 1,000 
during the first half of the period to 3.3 during the last. 
(Table, 4.) The value of tabulations of this nature in connec- 
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tion with inquiries into the social and economic condition of the 
people, particularly with reference to industrial depressions, 
panics, etc., must be self-evident, provided, of course, that the 
returns are accurate and uniform for the periods considered. 

For more recent years I append a table for Boston, showing 
the number of paupers during each of the years 1888-’05, also 
the cost of support, with the per capita figures for the years 
1897-’05. The table indicates a decline in the number of pau- 
pers in proportion to population, from 2.3 in 1888 to 1.5 in 1905, 
while at the same time there has been a material increase in the 
per capita cost, from 19 cents in 1897 to 33 cents in 1905. 
(Table 5.) 

The next two tables to which I direct your attention are from 
the classic report on Outdoor Poor in Hartford, Conn., pub- 
lished in 1891. The report is now comparatively rare and might 
well be reprinted by this Conference for the information. and 
instruction of its members. The first of these tables shows the 
rate of indoor pauperism between 1881 and 1890, indicating a 
change from 15.9 per 1,000 during the first year to 20.0 during 
the last. (Table 6.) The second table shows the cost of relief 
for both outdoor and indoor poor between 1874 and 1890, indi- 
cating a progressive increase in the per capita cost from $1.27 
during 1874-75 to $2.40 during 1886-90. (Table 7.) 

While it is not my intention to discuss the causes of poverty or 
the conditions responsible for an increase or a decrease in the 
poor rate, I may properly include a reprint of a recent paragraph 
in the New York Sun of May 10, 1907, indicating extraordinary 
extravagance in the care of English paupers in almshouses: 
‘“‘The revelations of extravagance and luxury in the West Ham 
workhouse, which so astonished and alarmed London taxpayers 
recently, bid fair to sink into insignificance as compared with 
those of the latest paupers’ palace, which is in the boreugh of 
Hammersmith. Its cost is $1,307,630. This paradise of the poor 
has been constructed in a spirit of lavish and reckless expendi- 
ture. The result is a structure equal if not superior to any no- 
bleman’s mansion in the land and vying in many respects with 
the finest hotels in London. . . . The sum of $1,675 per 
head has been spent for the housing of the paupers of Hammer- 
smith. The cost of the cooking apparatus is $15 per pauper, and 
of electricity $12.50 per annum. A system of duplicate wiring 
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has been introduced similar to that which was rejected for 
Buckingham Palace a few years ago on the score of expense.’’* 

For the State of New York an immense mass of statistical ma- 
terial is available, which has never been thoroughly digested, 
or presented in a readily intelligible form. Even previous to the 
publication of the reports of the State Board of Charity, returns 
upon the subject of pauperism were made to the legislature, 
which are extremely valuable in connection with extensive in- 
quiries into the early social and economic progress of the popu- 
lation of that state. Some of the earliest returns relate to the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century and are frequently re- 
ferred to in published works of the period, but the most extended 
treatment is to be found in a small volume entitled ‘‘A Report 
on Poorhouse and Jails,’’ privately published in 1834. The re- 
port was by Mr. Saml. Chipman, primarily for the purpose of es- 
tablishing the connection between intemperance, poverty and 
erime. In the revised statutes of 1829 local officers in charge of 
expenditures for the poor were required to make reports of the 
results of their labors to the Secretary of State, to be laid an- 
nually before the legislature. In 1842 these inquiries were ex- 
tended to embrace the name, etc., of each pauper relieved or sup- 
ported. t 

A very extended compilation of the data for the period 1847-66 
is to be found in the statistical appendix of the Manual of the 
Constitutional Convention, published in 1867. Subsequent to 
this date, the returns were published by the State Board of Chari- 
ties in a uniform manner to 1894, and in the appendix I give a 
table showing for each year the active and relative number of pau- 
pers and the amount of expenditures for the period of 1868-94. This 
return refers to the inmates of county and city almshouses in New 
York State. (Table 8.) I omit a discussion of the results of this 
tabulation, which is extremely interesting, and useful for the 
purpose of an extended investigation into the causes and prog- 
ress of pauperism in a leading American state. 

*For a full understanding of the truly terrible consequences of an ill- 
advised poor-law administration, consult Nicoll’s “History of the English 
Poor-Law, or Report of the Royal Commissioners on the Poor-Law,” pub- 
lished in 1834; Macay’s “English Poor” (London, 1889), and his “Meth- 


ods of Social Reform” (London, 1896) ; also Helen Bosanquet’s “Strength 
of the People,” London, 102. 


+For a very interesting discussion of poverty in the United States at 
this early period, see “Public aud Private Eeonomy,” by Theodore Sedg- 
wick, New York, 1836. 
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For western states the published returns do not, as a rule, ex- 
tend over long periods, at least not such as are given in the pub- 
lished reports, but much valuable material is to be derived from 
a careful analysis of the reports for individual years, and it is to 
be hoped that this will be done some time in the near future. 
Writing in 1826, Mr. Thos. Cooper, one of the earliest writers 
upon American political economy, in a dissertation upon poor 
laws, had occasion to quote from a report of the Secretary of 
State of New York for the year 1824, in which he points out 
that ‘‘the number of paupers in Illinois were too few to be no- 
ticed.’’ To a certain extent that is almost true at the present 
time, considering, of course, the immense increase in population 
in the meantime. What is probably the earliest statistical pub- 
lication upon pauperism is a compilation made, apparently, un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of State of the United States, 
bearing the title ‘‘Statistical View of the Population of the 
United States, 1790-1830,’’ published at Washington, 1835. This 
report contains returns upon the amount and cost of pauperism 
in different states, but the returns are fragmentary and not 
strictly comparable. I may mention, however, that the report 
contains references to poor relief in Indiana, Ohio and Missouri. 
A return made to the State Board of Charities of Wisconsin in 
1870 gives the number of paupers in county poorhouses in that 
year as 1,240 and the cost of support at $70,553, and in addition 
shows separately the number of poor persons supported and re- 
lieved by towns, ete., which was 2,560, and the cost of such sup- 
port and relief, as reported by town and county clerks, was re- 
turned at $182,312. In proportion to population there were then 
3.6 paupers per 1,000 in Wisconsin, while the per capita cost of 
support was 24 cents. 

For Indiana I give an setieitaiiiads table covering the period 
1896-04. This table has been arranged to show the amount of 
poor relief by township overseers, according to race and sex. 
This is a most necessary division for all states containing at least 
10 per cent. of negro population. The reports also contain in- 
teresting information as to the causes of relief and to facilitate 
ready reference and comparison I have calculated the per- 
centage proportion of each cause for the two five-year periods. 
Probably a more scientific method would be to show the number 
of cases relieved for each cause in proportion to population. The 
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tables show that during 1904 the rate of poor relief was 16.7 for 
the white population against 46.2 for the colored. The rate was 
16.2 for males and 18.6 for females. The tables indicate a very 
material reduction in the rate of poor relief for both races and 
the two sexes, for all combined the reduction was from 29.9 per 
1,000 in 1896 to 17.4 in 1904, while there was also a reduction in the 
per capita cost of relief from 15 cents in 1896 to 11 cents in 1904. 
(Table 9.) 

Some very interesting data on the cost of poor relief and sup- 
port are contained in the annual reports of the infirmary of the 
city of Cincinnati. I have brought together the data for the 
period 1886-1904, which is complete with a few unimportant ex- 
ceptions, showing respectively the number of applications of indoor 
and outdoor poor and the relative numbers in proportion to pop- 
ulation, together with the total cost of relief and the per capita 
cost, calculated in the usual manner. (Table 10.) 

As an interesting contribution to the study of pauperism in 
the South during an early period of poor law history, I include 
in the appendix a table showing the number of transient and 
permanent poor in the city of Charleston during each of the 
years forming the period 1830-48, included in the census of that 
city, published in 1848. (Table 11.) To this I add a table showing 
the cost of pauperism by periods from 1819 to 1848, indicating 
a material decrease in the per capita expenditures from 78 cents 
during the period ending with 1823 to 29 cents during the period 
ending with 1848. (Table 12.) 

I have thought it worth while to bring together the data re- 
ferred to, but which for want of space I have not been able to 
discuss at length. They indicate the sources of material for a 
history of pauperism and poor law relief and administration in 
this country, without which opinion upcn our social progress 
or retrogression is mere guesswork and most likely to be seri- 
ously in error. That material of this nature should not be ignored 
in discussions of questions of social reform, or that in a meas- 
ure it should not be permited to go to waste, is self-evident, and 
I trust that what I have said has made it clear that a more 
systematic method of investigation and research should be 
adopted to harmonize and co-ordinate the statistics of pauperism 
and poverty throughout the United States. 
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TABLE IIl—TOTAL NET ANNUAL COST OF ALL PAUPERS—STATFE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


(STATE AND TOWN.) 


1878-1906 
| Cost_per Capita of 
Population 
Cost of | Cost of a 
Years. Population. . Full | ae Total Cost. » J | 
upport. upport. or ‘or 
Full Partial | Total® 
Support. | 
u 
1 ,729 ,410 $931 ,776 $748 ,950 |$1, 1726 | $0.54 $0.43 | $0.97 
1 ,756 ,042 | 1,113, ‘ 1,870,311 | 0.63 0.38 1.07 
1 ,783 ,OR5 | 1 ,096 ,490 638 ,199 | 1,820,510 | 0.61 0.36 1.02 
1 ,813 ,848 | 1,120 ,670 610 ,247 | 1,810 ,037 0.62 0.34 1.00 
1 ,845 ,128 | 1,208 ,397 4 1 ,903 ,924 0.66 0.33 1.03 
1 ,876 ,958 | 1 ,297 ,652 600 .435 | 1 ,993 ,905 0.69 0.32 1.06 
1 ,909 314 | 1 ,327 ,829 629 387 | 2,064,115 0.70 0.33 | 1.08 
1 ,942 ,141 | 1 ,452 ,163 663 , 2 ,232 829 0.75 0.34 | 1.15 
i, .171 | 1,509 ,270 675 ,742 | 2,314,012 0.76 0.34 | 1.16 
2 ,055 817 | 1 ,564 ,139 639 ,994 | 2 ,333 ,972 0.76 0.31 | 1.14 
2,115 ,020 | 1,507, 647 ,627 | 2,372 813 0.71 0.31 | 1.12 
2 ,176 ,038 | 1,511 ,970 685 ,225 | 2 ,338 ,578 0.69 0.31 | 1.07 
2 ,238 ,943 | 1 ,616 ,544 670 ,379 | 2 442 676 0.72 0.30 | 1.09 
2 ,288 ,858 | 1 ,604 ,230 635 ,172 | 2,413 ,022 0.70 0.28 | 1.05 
2 ,339 901 | 1 ,612 ,299 666 ,766 | 2 ,467 ,088 0.69 0.28 1.05 
2 ,392 079 | 1,702,119 655 ,606 | 2,540,993 | 0,71 0.27 1.06 
2 445 ,423 | 1,770 ,247 700 453 | 2 621 ,926 | 0.72 0.29 1.07 
2,500, 1 ,829 ,239 851 ,942 | 2,842 ,024 0.73 0.34 1.14 
2 ,558 .434 | 1,980 ,687 786 ,307 | 2,944 ,204 0.77 0.31 1.15 
2 ,618 041 | 2,038,322 | 833,436 | 3,044,444 0.78 0.32 1.16 
2 ,679 040 | 2,138 .847 927 542 | 3,243,308 | 0.80 0.35 1.21 
2,741 461 | 2,316 ,673 932 ,84 3 419 ,515 0.85 0.34 1.25 
2 ,805 ,346 | 2 ,438 ,289 | 898 ,4 | 3,487 ,459 0.87 0.32 | 1.24 
2 845 013 | 2,454,790 | 873 ,148 | 3 ,482 ,123 0.86 0.31 1.22 
2 ,884 ,680 | 2 ,687 ,528 896 ,935 | 3 ,743 ,134 0.93 0.31 | 1.30 
2 ,924 .347 | 2,804 ,416 899 ,498 | 3 874 ,162 0.96 0.31 1.32 
2 ,964 ,014 | 3,019 ,986 907 ,116 | 4,093 ,125 1.02 0.31 1.38 
3 ,003 ,680 | 3,173 ,251 974 938 | 4,327 ,221 1.06 0.32 1.44 
3 ,043 ,348 | 3,045 ,247 976 ,180 | 5,091 ,489 1.30 0.32 1.67 
16 ,654 ,097 |11 ,057 ,343 | 5 844 ,236 (17 ,699 ,369 0.66 0.35 1.06 
23 ,110 ,696 /16 |, 862 | 6 939 471 |25 ,317 ,206 0.72 0.30 1.10 
28 , £970 |27 ,017 ,349 | 9,120,134 \37 805 ,980 0.95 0.32 1.33 


*Including “other expenses, chiefly administrative, in cities and towns.” 


= Twenty-Eighth Annual Report of the Massachusetts State Board of Charities—1906, 
p. : ; 
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TABLE III.—TOTAL COST OF PAUPERISM—CITY OF BOSTON, MASS. 


Cost of 
sare . Population Cost of Pauperism 
Y Ending May Ist. of City. Pauperism. Per Capita of 
Population 
44 835 $32 ,822 $0.73 
48 ,075 31.470 0.66 
49 ,7 32 0 
51 ,549 29 ,108 0.56 
53 ,379 32 ,392 0.61 
55 ,274 46 ,842 0.85 
57 ,236 35 ,090 0.61 
268 7 ,388 0.63 
61 ,392 41 ,667 0.68 
,023 45 032 0.70 
66 ,766 45 870 0.69 
69 ,527 45 ,051 0.65 
24 37 ,480 0.52 
75 613 41 ,287 0.55 
8 ,853 48 ,287 0.61 
82 ,232 48 ,074 0.58 
oF 50 ,501 0.59 
89 ,431 49 898 0.56 
,383 63 ,502 0.68 
97 ,025 60 ,517 0.62 
,809 61 ,351 0.60 
104 ,741 59 ,903 0.57 
826 59 ,799 0.55 
113 ,070 56 ,311 0.50 
194 ,241 126 ,269 0.65 
286 .549 193 ,379 0.67 
435 214 ,720 0 62 
429 655 260 ,262 0.61 
524 471 297 ,881 0 57 


See Census of Boston, 1845, p. 112. 


TABLE IV.—NUMBER OF PAUPERS IN THE CITY OF BOSTON, MASS. 


1837-1845 
Ratio of Paupers to 
Years Number of Paupers. 1,000 of Population. 
Ending "—— 
Nov. Ist. of City. 
Outdoor. | Indoor. Total. Outdoor. Indoor. | Total. 
1837...... 82 ,232 1 ,836 1 ,443 3 ,279 22.3 17.6 39.9 
1838...... 85 ,756 2 ,236 1 424 3 ,660 26.1 16.6 42.7 
1839...... 89 ,431 2,279 1 ,266 3 545 25.5 14.2 39.7 
1840...... 93 ,383 1 ,983 1 ,422 3 405 21.2 15.2 36.4 
1841...... 97 ,025 1 816 1 ,269 3 ,085 18.7 13.1 31.8 
1842...... 100 ,809 1 ,899 1 ,452 3 351 18.8 14.4 | 33.2 
1843...... 104 ,741 2 ,284 1 ,436 3 ,720 21.8 13.7 35.5 
1844...... 108 ,826 2 274 1 ,369 3 643 20.9 12.6 | 33.5 
1845...... 113 ,070 2,109 1 ,484 3 ,593 18.7 13.1 | 31.8 
1837-40... 350 ,802 8 ,334 5 555 13 ,889 23.8 15.8 | 39.6 
1841-45... 524 ,471 10 ,382 7,010 17 ,392 19.8 13.4 33.3 


~ See Census of Boston, 1845, p. 107. 
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TABLE V.—PAUPERS IN INSTITUTIONS—BOSTON, MASS. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PAUPERS AND ACTUAL Cost. 
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1888-1905 
| } | 
| Average | Ratio of Actual | 
. | Number of 10 Of ~§6| ~=6Cost of )3=6| «=—Cost Per 
Years. ae: ay | Paupers in | Poen | Paupers in | poanita, of 
. 1 ston | ss : oston | Population, 
| Institutions. | Population. | Institutions. | 
| | | | 
ee AS 424 ,209 964 | 2.2 $94 ,636 $0.22 
| sag a eanlpldele 436/243 990 | 2:3 85 '402 0.20 
in, se Sa 448 .477 909 | 2:0 64 '360 0.14 
1891 TA CRIS: 457 774 oes 2.0 oo a3 0.18 
 iebaeroememaae FS 873 | 1:8 92 (021 | 0:19 
ore 406 ‘920 S44 | 17 | 88 "761 | 0:18 
a icececascat, 854 | 1.7 105 °516 | 0.21 
SR a oe vane 521 '587 827 | 1.6 197 | 0.18 
ts ins oa 534/376 813 | 1.5 107 1965 | 0.20 
1899 “he yiacpsad aati 547 ,470 753 1-4 108 1049 0-20 
i cei : ; 150 | ; 
cree 574 633 732 1:3 123 703 0.22 
beens 603 (134 807 | 1.3 151 092 | 0.25 
| alee adataatatelaptedadag, 617 .910 930 1.5 157 310 | 0.25 
WN vdkwrenteeas ‘0 967 | 1.5 161 ,252 0.25 
| 
ie. 2,711 ,007 5 638 | 2.1 499 ,464 | 0.18 
MD, cas caccesee ‘096 '303 5 (054 | 1.6 597 1948 | 0.19 
eine 3 (578 328 4,929 | 1.4 841 ‘701 0.24 


*This column represents the net cost (expenditures less income). 


The actual cost of out- 


door pauperism in Boston, included under “Pauper Expenses’’ up to and including 1896, 
was as follows. 


Actua. Cost or Outpoor PAuPpERISM—BosTon, Mass. 


1888-1896 
_ | Cost 
Population Actual ag 
Years. oo Per Capita 

| of City. Cost. of Population. 

| : 
iis dehtibindsvinteeienatsayeeet | 424,209 $148,617 $0.35 
Ss gale Faved cena ae aie gia es ate arn ds } 436 ,243 | 150 ,100 0.34 
WER ituan a dinn $e yitcns ach wane -veache's | 448 ,477 | 175 .037 | 0.39 
Mee ke dee oawe sss k vv dceeeseese 457 ,77 147 ,118 | 0.32 
SE aL Caton cas haa ens ake see aas } 467 ,264 | 152 ,120 | 0.33 
SEDs eka tna SA x Hae BS. o + Se cn nh hes > x | 476 ,950 170 ,599 0.36 
PUA cei ehare tans Ghali tak pe cee ns ,837 175 ,419 | 0.36 
ee ay be Sen aw ei ocal we % 496 ,920 183 ,988 | 0.37 
Sea atuniknv dae <cucebanae ses | 509 ,104 206 ,488 | 0.41 

| | 

See Annual Reports of the Commissioners of Public Institutions of the City of Boston. First 


to Sixth Reports, for statistics from 1888 to 1894, First and Seco 


nd Reports of the Institutions 


Commissioner for Statistics of 1895 and 1896; and Annual Reports of the Pauper Institutions 
Trustees for statistics of subseyuent years. 
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TABLE VI.—PAUPER POPULATION OF THE TOWN OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT., 
1881-1890 
Ratio of Paupers to 1,000 
Total | Bamber of Foupen, of Population. 
Years. | Population ced 
of the Town. | 
Indoor. | Outdoor. Total. Indoor. | Outdoor. | Total. 

43 ,619 682 1 ,492 2,174 15.6 34.2 49.8 
44 687 725 1 ,597 2 322 16.2 35.7 52.0 
45 ,755 762 2 ,284 3 ,046 16.7 49.9 66.6 
823 771 2 ,521 3 ,292 16.5 53.8 70.3 
47 ,891 884 3 ,085 3 ,969 18.5 64.4 82.9 
1959 832 3 ,034 3 866 17.0 62.0 79.0 
50 ,027 2 417 3 ,277 17.2 48.3 65.5 
51 ,095 852 2 454 3 306 16.7 48.0 64.7 
163 944 2 577 3 ,521 18.1 49.4 67.5 
53 ,230 1 ,063 2 ,260 3 ,323 20.0 42.5 62.4 
228 ,775 3 ,824 j 14 .803 16.7 48.0 64.7 
255 ,474 4 551 12 ,742 17 ,293 17.8 49.9 67.7 


Report of the Special Committee on Outdoor Alms of the Town of Hartford, 1891,Table IX. 


TABLE VII.—COST OF POOR RELIEF IN THE TOWN OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 
1874-1890 
. Population | Total Cost of Cost Per 
Years. Capita of 
of Town. All Relief. Population. 

39 ,667 $47 ,236 $1.19 

40 ,148 52, 1.31 

6: 61 ,390 1.51 

41 ,110 59 ,7 1.45 

41 ,591 69 ,914 1.68 

42 ,072 80, 1.92 

42 ,551 70 ,775 1.66 

43 ,619 71 ,507 1.64 

44 ,687 84 1.90 

45 ,755 87 ,7' 1.92 

46 823 d 2.05 

47 891 105 ,813 2.21 

1959 114 ,578 2.34 

,027 121 ,946 2.44 

51 ,095 ,802 2.56 

163 121 ,370 2.33 

»230 d 2.27 

79 815 99 .742 1.25 

207 ,953 342 .533 1.65 

228 ,775 445 870 1.95 

255 ,474 609 ,388 2.39 


Revert, of the Special Committee on Outdoor Alms of the Town of Hartford, 1891; 
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TABLE VIII.—PAUPERS IN COUNTY POORHOUSES AND CITY ALMS- 
HOUSES OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


1868-1894 
l l | 
| | } : | : 
Years. Be oad Number | to 1 000 of | amber, | to 1000 of 

= - Supported Population Relieved. Population. 
a eae 4 ,282 ,351 | 15 ,059 | 3.5 | 211 ,899 49.5 
WE uGG Races sakes 4 ,332 ,553 | 14 ,585 3.4 | 149 ,886 34.6 
Me ies eines | 4,382 ,7 15 ,343 | 3.5 | 101 ,796 23.2 
WN aoe ae 5 cto | 4,452.77 14,838 | 3.3 | 1192 21.6 
cs nbvitiwena | 4,522 883 14 618 3.2 | 74 884 16.6 
ipcukiticanseas | 4,592,995 | 15 ,331 3.3 | 81 ,640 17.8 
ISIE ish Gencacagel 4 ,663 ,107 15 297 3.3 | 122 391 26.2 
GO ss Fe Rarciag bea | 4,733,219 | 15 ,234 3.2 129 \211 27.3 
RNs cede tat caw 4 (803 ,331 | 15 813 | 3.3 145 ,753 30.3 
VN fc baw on ce haa 4,873 ,443 | 16 ,044 | 3.3 181 ,681 37.3 
PSs. in taviaaand 1943 ,555 16 ,801 | 3,4 159 ,221 32.2 
RRR psi: 5 ,013 ,667 | 15 ,870 | 3.2 79 ,852 15.9 
fh ae Onan bikes hae: 5 082 \871 | 16 ,346 | 3.2 77 ,592 15.3 
Seb 664i dans dae at | 5,174,369 | 16,148 | 3.1 77 148 14.9 
Ros dled 5 .265 ,867 16 ,507 | 3.1 69 ,419 13.2 
SE cniscich ox hgde vOe 5 ,357 ,365 | 17 ,316 | 3.2 554 11.3 
ME assoc ensewte oes 5 448 ,863 | 18 ,270 | 3.4 54,216 10.0 
MS ka cen gcae 5 1540 .361 | 18 | 3.4 55.5 10.0 
Waciseniarssena 5 631 859 19 ,026 | 3.4 49 ,144 8.7 
(, Sapaiene tape 5.723 ,357 | 19 ,090 | 3.3 46 ,045 8.0 
aaa beeing 5 814 855 19 615 | 3.4 48 ,950 8.4 
Sesh oe oy ae sed = ik 906 ,353 20 ,749 3.5 | 59 ,761 10.1 
Ss «baahaede's ead 5 ,997 ,853 20 ,700 | 3.5 97 ,018 16.2 
WES csckchaccricved 6 124 ,957 20 .756 3.4 | 131 ,538 21.5 
TEES ica cc swale eid 6 ,252 ,061 20 (918 3.3 | 131 ,439 21.0 
WE ih aitone oa 6 379 ,165 883 3.3 867 18.9 
Wa Sok keene a ,506 ,269 22 \388 | 3.4 100 ,925 15.5 

| 

1868-1874........... 31,229,419 | 105,071 | 3.4 838 ,688 26.9 
1875-1884........... 50 ,696 ,550 | 164 ,349 3.2 | 1,034,647 20.4 
1885-1894........... | 59 ,877 ,090 | 929 | 3.4 841 ,277 14.1 
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TABLE VIIIa—EXPENDITURES FOR PAUPER SUPPORT AND RELIEF 
IN COUNTY POORHOUSES AND CITY ALMSHOUSES 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


1868-1894 
| | 
Expenditures for Expenditures 
Penuiatl Support. for Temporary Relief. 
, opulation a 
Years. of State. | Le , a 
} | \Per Capita o' er Capita of 
| | Amount. | Population. Amount. Population. 
| | 
i 
Pee Ses 4 ,282 ,351 $1 ,627 ,072 | $0.38 | $681 ,027 $0.16 
ears 4 ,332 ,553 1 613 ,865 | 0.37 981 ,962 0.23 
gad ave a/ens 0 hoe | 4 ,382 ,759 1 ,681 ,470 0.38 911 ,855 0.21 
EE ye | 4,452,771 1 ,674 ,293 0.38 820 ,353 0.18 
SE eais4 wae wath Rigen ibe 522 | 1 ,620 ,069 0.36 728 210 0.16 
ee ae 4 592 995 1 ,730 ,156 0.38 715 ,751 0.16 
See se 4 ,663 ,107 1 ,626 ,003 | 0.35 886 , 0.19 
EE ery 4 ,733 ,219 1 ,742 ,475 0.37 877 ,112 0.19 
i ane sstede ea eas y 331 1 ,641 ,463 0.34 938 | 0.20 
RE eee 4 873 ,443 1 ,688 ,846 0.35 1 ,072 ,910 0.22 
ey eee 2 943 ,555 1 ,549 ,337 0.31 76 ,266 0.16 
i SES se 5 ,013 ,667 1 ,618 ,868 0.32 2 ,466 0.14 
i ea ee ,082 ,871 1 613 ,582 0.32 695, 0.14 
cee es o's vena eee kien 5 ,174 ,369 1 ,680 ,455 0.32 “ 0.13 
vs ES ES SF 5 ,265 , 1 ,749 ,425 0.33 559 ,174 0.11 
¥ RRS eS 5 ,357 ,365 1 ,959 837 0.37 579 ,987 0.11 
4 i tiidae ade sneoee 448 , 1 ,927 ,316 0.35 571 ,191 0.10 
cece send areas 5 ,540 ,361 1 ,982 ,555 | 0.36 592 ,496 0.11 
me [ dss 6+ veicchataabe ,631 , 2 ,009 ,346 | 0.36 627 ,267 0.11 
; SRE eae 5 ,723 ,357 | 2,010,125 0.35 593 ,035 0.10 
at Eee ts 5 814 ,855 2 ,521 ,407 0.43 576 ,516 0.10 
4 SSeS Cy 5 ,906 ,3 2 995 ,562 | 0.51 71 ,671 0.11 
wep SERS RPE ees 5 ,997 , 2 ,748 ,226 | 0.46 571 .639 0.10 
% ins ovbi tens aoe 6 ,124 ,957 2 825 ,488 | 0.46 654 ,655 0.11 
ik SR anens oacdtacths 252 (061 | 2 (809/438 | 0.45 | 681,935 0.11 
RPT TS 6 379 ,165 | 3,010 ,604 0.47 ¢ 0.10 
Wd vas acces wale 506 , 3 ,136 ,305 0.48 736 ,680 0.11 
1868-1874........... 31 ,229 419 | 11 ,572 ,928 | 0.37 | 5,725 ,436 0.18 
1875-1884........... 50 ,696 550 | 17,171 ,604 | 0.34 7 ,423 O11 0.15 
 ox0s Se eaen | 59 ,877 ,090 | 26 ,049 ,056 | 0.44 | 6,337,200 0.11 
Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the State Board of Charities of the State of New York, 
1894, pp. 505. 608. 
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TABLE IX.—RELIEF FURNISHED BY THE TOWNSHIP OVERSEERS 
OF THE POOR—STATE OF INDIANA. 


1896-1904 
White. Colored. 
ve Total Wh No. 100 of | Colored No. | 1000 of 
ota ite 1, o olor 4 oO 
Population. Furnished. Popula- Popula- | Furnished} popula. 
” Relief. the mn. ra Relief. se 
s : : 
Mckeveasae teas 2 ,333 ,794 67 ,945 | 29.1 | 52 ,589 3,469 66.0 
1897.. 2 "364 ‘971 | 76 '838 | 32.5 | 53 818 5 ,397 100.3 
RAP tea 2 ,396 ,148 70 ,442 | 29.4 55 ,047 4 ,67 85.0 
A 2 427 ,325 59 ,754 | 24.6 56 ,276 4,714 83.8 
| overage 2 ,458 ,502 43 ,131 17.5 | 7 ,505 3 ,238 56.3 
eee 2 ,489 ,679 48 ,637 19.5 58 ,734 3,164 53.9 
0 er ee 2 ,520 ,856 45 ,680 18.1 59 ,963 3 ,169 52.9 
RR Peer res 2 ,552 ,033 37 ,381 14.6 61 ,192 2 ,631 43.0 
Sais s exes was 2 ,583 ,210 43 ,123 16.7 62 ,421 2 ,886 46.2 
1896-1904......... 22 ,126 ,518 492 931 22.3 517 ,545 33 ,345 64.4 
Males Females. 
Years. Toted Mat No Rotie per Be No Rolie per 
| ‘Tota ale > = | o emale iad oO 
: | Furnished ; Furnished : 
Population. : Popula- Popula a Popula- 
Relief. tion. tion Relief. tion 

1896... 1 ,218 ,580 34 815 28.6 1 ,168 ,258 36 ,599 31.3 
Sah ihts drain o <se 1 ,235 ,286 40 ,237 32.6 1 ,183 ,958 41 ,998 35.5 
) PS | 1,251 ,992 36 ,509 29.2 1 ,199 ,658 38 ,610 32.2 
1899. ..| 1,268 ,698 30 ,919 24.4 1 ,215 ,358 33 ,549 7.6 
1900. ‘ 1 ,285 ,404 22 ,O75 17.2 1 ,231 ,058 24 ,2 19.7 
1901. -| 1,302,110 25 ,202 19.4 1 ,246 ,758 27 ,599 22.1 
EEE | 1,318 ,816 23 ,2 17.6 | 1,262,458 25 ,611 20.3 
| Pe | 1,335 ,622 18 ,917 14.2 1 ,278 ,158 | 21 ,095 16.5 
ee 1 ,352 ,228 | 21 , 16.2 | 1,293,858 | 24 043 | 18.6 
1896-1904.......| 11,568 636 | 253 ,878 21.9 | 11 ,079 ,522 273 ,398 | 24.7 


Me 
i 


= 


a= 
. 


Maes 
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TABLE iXa.—RELIEF FURNISHED BY THE TOWNSHIP OVERSEERS 
OF THE POOR—STATE OF INDIANA 


1896-1904 


Principal Causes of Relief — 


Causes of Relief. | 1896-1899. 1900-1904. 
ahs a 
| Per Cent of | Per Cent 
| Number. |” "Total. Number. “TT —« 
| | | 
| j | ny 
Lack of employment............... 9,218 | 3.1 2 983 | 1.2 
Sickness and burial................ 38 971 | 13.3 46,713 © 20.0 
SS) eRe. eee 8 ,432 | 2.9 8, 3.8 
Widowhood and non-support....... | 6 ,678 | 2.3 7, 3.2 
Insanity or idiocy................. } 1 ,327 0.5 1 ,259 0.5 
Blind, or crippled............. 978 2.0 5,732 | 2.5 
Number given transport... ........ | 8,730 | 3.0} 11183 | 4:8 
Total for principal causes. ..... | 79 ,334 | 27.1 | 84 ,246 | 36.1 
Grand Total (all causes)....... 293 ,236 | 100.0 | 234 ,040 100.0 
COST OF RELIEF. 
Cost of Relief by Town- 
| ship Overseers of the Poor. 
| Population - 
— of State. Cost Per 
} Amount. Capita of 
| Population. 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


© ssssosooS 
SSSREaSq | 


— 
Nw 


- 
~ 


Si bt er eens csescssovnoccscovsdbenesees 22 ,648 ,158 | 2,680 ,677 | 


| 
| 
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TABLE X.—RELIEF AND SUPPORT OF THE POOR IN CINCINNATI, 


OHIO. 
l ee “s “2 
| | Number : | 
| Po : | Ratio Per Cost Per 
pulation | Supported : 
Years of the City. | an —- of | Total Cost. \ = of 
| Relieved. | opuilation. opulation. 
279 ,476 | 6 642 23.8 $67 ,628 $0.24 
283 ,752 6 ,449 22.7 106 ,736 0.38 
288 ,093 6 ,051 17.5 139 ,523 0.48 
292 ,501 6 .683 22.8 88 ,320 0.30 
J 7 ,264 24.5 89 ,546 0.30 
299 ,684 7 866 26.2 88 ,380 0.29 
302 ,486 | 9 ,052 29.9 89 ,999 0.30 
305 ,314 6 ,514 21.3 .250 0.27 
,069 | 5 353 17.4 100 ,867 0.33 
310 ,949 | 4 440 14.3 94 ,479 0.30 
313 ,856 | 5 ,391 17.2 93 ,543 0.30 
316 ,791 | 5 ,810 18.3 108 ,699 0.34 
319 ,752 6 ,203 19.4 No report acs ano ne 
322 ,742 | 6 ,764 21.0 95 ,267 0.30 
325 ,902 6 ,923 21.2 7 0.27 
328 ,949 6 ,759 5 92 ,731 0.28 
332 ,024 | 8 ,774 26.4 7 0.28 
335 ,128 | 8 ,474 25.3 91 ,801 0.27 
261 | y 18.4 92 103 0.27 
2 ,656 ,283 | 60 .874 | 22.9 854 ,249 0.32 
er ee | 3 ,244 ,354 | 65 ,847 20.3 848 ,790 | 0.26 
Annual Reports of the Infirmary Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
TABLE XI.—COST OF PAUPERISM IN CHARLESTON, S. C. 
1819-1848 
_<=asaS aaa nESDSGUNDIDIO NEN SEUEEDSNaNeaseatneepeunen>cmameneneneoneeeeaen ; <. cepa 
Cost of 
Total Cost Per 
: Pauper A 
Years. Population | Capita of 
— of City. a > Population. 
j | F. | 
pL Rt Se A ee 128 ,454 | $100 ,707 $0.78 
AA Bate a id ao os Ws «ew ae nals s ca 143 ,220 | 72 ,280 0.50 
REM tig dude t ooheke ns v0 6 keaecwa es 150 ,420 | 46 ,418 0.31 
SE arses aN don a av Sis)e 5.64 eee wale 148 ,365 50 ,949 0.34 
+ LSE SS et an eke: rane eee ane 144 ,302 50 ,489 0.35 
| oa RUE ee ater ae 135 ,772 38 ,789 0.28 


Census of the City of Charleston, 8. C., for the year 1848, p. 51. 
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TABLE XII.—PAUPERISM IN CHARLESTON, S&S. C. 


1830-1848 
= 
Transient Poor. | Permanent Poor. 
P Seoul a ; ial eel Reds Mails eae 
Years. | Population | Ratio | Rati 
| ane | per atio per 
of City. Number. | _ 1,000 of Number. | 1,000 of 
| | | Population. | Population. 
30 289 347 | 11.5 347 | 11.5 
30 ,187 291 9.6 294 9.7 
30 ,085 295 9.8 330 11.0 
29 ,982 9.5 317 10.6 
29 ,879 284 9.5 235 7.9 
29 ,776 301 10.1 268 9.0 
29 673 314 10.6 246 8.3 
29 .570 296 10.0 206 7.0 
29 ,467 329 11.2 150 §.1 
29 364 535 18.2 190 6.5 
29 ,261 443 15.1 182 6.2 
28 .910 378 13.1 210 7.3 
559 281 9.8 202 7.1 
28 ,208 10.7 230 8.2 
27 857 366 13.1 200 i 
’ 280 10.2 175 6.4 
27 155 304 11.2 189 7.0 
26 803 294 11.0 213 7.9 
26 451 347 13.1 216 8.2 
120 ,543 1 ,217 10.1 ,288 10.7 
148 ,365 1.524 10.3 1,105 7.4 
144 ,302 1 ,940 13.4 1,014 7.0 
135 ,772 1,591 11.7 993 7.2 
\ 


Census of the City of Charleston, S. C.. for the year 1848, p. 48. 
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STATISTICAL INFORMATION CONCERNING THE PHYS- 
ICAL WELFARE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


BY LINSLY R. WILLIAMS, A. M., M. D., CHIEF OF CLINIC, DEPARTMENT OF 


MEDICINE, VANDERBILT CLINIC, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK. 


In considering the physical welfare of school children three im- 
portant facts must ever be held in mind. First, the condition of the 
child when it becomes of school age; second, the environment, par- 
ticularly the influence of school life; third, the home surroundings. 
In giving any statistics on the subject of the physical condition of 
school children, these three factors can not be entirely separated 
and classified into groups, but each one merges into the other. 
When the child has arrived at school age, which is, as a rule, five 
years, its education is compulsory ; and, in every state and territory 
in this country, depending upon the excellence of the existing state 
law, if the child is not presented by its parents for instruction, the 
parents must present some good excuse for its non-appearance; and 
social reasons are not acceptable. There are numerous chronic ail- 
ments of childhood which absolutely prevent or militate against 
its receiving any instruction. The more important of these are 
serious congenital mental defects, and defects of the heart, or 
organs of speech; and many of these defects can not be eradicated 
by any yet known medical measures. There exist, however, many 
minor defects easily eradicable, provided the parents are informed 
that such defects exist. If the child be incapacitated mentally or 
physically so that it is well evident to the parent, its physical con- 
dition is of course discovered by the family physician, or the dis- 
pensary or hospital physician. The existence of the minor defects, 
such as squint, near sightedness, adenoids, enlarged tonsils, bad 
teeth, nervous twitchings, and so on, are often not discovered by 
the parents nor is their seriousness realized until the child has for 
some time been under the influence of school life. 

For many decades boards of health have existed in practically 
all of our larger cities. But not until 1896 was there any systematic 
school inspection in the city of New York. This medical inspection 
of school children consisted of one hundred and fifty inspectors, 
who inspected all the children in all the schools for the purpose of 
excluding cases of contagious and infectious disease. With the 
outbreak of a large epidemic of trachoma the board of health em- 
ployed school nurses for the purpose of treating these cases and at 
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this time the system of inspection was enlarged and reorganized. 
In March, 1905, these medical inspectors became medical examiners, 

and a systematic examination of school children was undertaken in 
_ the Borough of Manhattan. Up to January, 1907, 134,000 children 
had been examined. These examinations consist in examinations 
for hearing, vision, examination of the nose and the mouth, for 
the presence or absence of deformities, and the examination of the 
heart and lungs as much as can be made by loosening the clothing 
at the neck. No measurements or weights are taken. The find- 
ings show an enormous proportion of minor defects and also a con- 
siderable proportion of more serious ones. The children have not 
been classified according to their age except the examination of 
36,190 first-year pupils, which was made during the autumn of 
1906, and in comparing the percentage of the defects with that of 
all the children it will be observed that increase of defects is 
noticed in the vision, hearing, cardiac disease, deformities, men- 
tality and chorea in all the children. The following table explains 
this more fully: 


TABLE I. 


CHILDREN EXAMINED, MARCH, 1905, THROUGH DECEMBER, 1906, BY DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
NEW YORK CITY. 


March, '05, to Sept. to Dec. 30, , 
June, “06. —a Overcage Child 
Items Compared. “ — etal 
| 

No. |Percent.|| No. [Per cent.|| No. |Per cent. 

IN 9 kb oo 0-00-05 00 OF BAB Vo ccavese 8 eee ae 
No. needing treatment.......... 64 ,735 66 25 ,075 69 142 84 
PT cWiseweeekeeheeowws ee 6,111 6 1 ,093 6 12 7 
ele tala Galilean 41050 0-6 0 2-cl 37, 38 17 ,464 48 57 33 
it tcceduedhectsce¥ecskae 30 ,789 31 3 ,533 21 66 39 
in «cacteowpiee deantem 11 ,805 12 5 ,691 16 38 22 
eR re 1 ,936 2 229 3 1 
elie ih ctr arwe.glbly so0e.ce% 0% 38 ,991 40 18 ,788 62 91 53 
7 Re eee ore 17 ,835 18 8 ,716 24 61 36 
P Ras. Cis ivceacnbddas ion 9 ,700 10 4 857 13 25 14 
DCCC cewhseawedeeesek oa 1 ,635 2 356 1 5 2 
SIN bs 4 neh o re-t'ask on mie eed 1 ,027 1 318 9 6 3 

En Sov de bots cick ine'ee cs | 1,947 2 ,000 1.6 || None. None. 
Def. one ° AS a eee 804 -08 105 3 3 1 
RT ais cial bh xm oan eS dp-d-0 « j 555 5 107 3 5 2 

EE Pe re } 859 8 189 5 || None. None 
ES Sis cas dee eee w és 6 ,206 1 323 9 1 ‘ 
Mentality, bad................:. | 21427 2 640 1 8 4 
PCTs ocapetndve sonnet at 1,772 2 346 9 4 2 


*Only 16,737 children examined for vision. 


The percentage of children needing treatment is remarkably 
high, but need not unnecessarily alarm the people of a large city 
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and make them feel that two-thirds of the children are lame, sick, 
halt and blind, and that these two-thirds are candidates for in- 
stitutions for ‘‘dependents,’’ ‘‘delinquents’’ and ‘‘defectives.’’ If 
we eliminate enlarged glands, defective vision and breathing, bad 
teeth, hypertrophied tonsils and post nasal growths, and if it is 
supposed that the following conditions each existed in a different 
child, malnutrition, defective hearing, cardiac disease, pulmonary 
disease, deformities of the spine, chest and extremities, bad men- 
tality and chorea, this reduces our percentage of defects to nine- 
teen per cent. In the first group it is fair to assume that the 
defects, although of vital importance to the physical and mental 
development of the child, are yet not serious defects, and in the 
majority of instances can readily be removed. But the importance 
of the examination, as already pointed out, is that without the ex- 
amination these defects would not be discovered until they had 
seriously interfered with the physical welfare of the child. Of 
more importance than either of these examinations has been the 
examination of one hundred and sixty over-age children, and of 
these children the percentage of defects was eighty-four.* It 
should be noted here that there is a marked increase in the propor- 
tion of defective vision, breathing, bad teeth, hypertrophied tonsils, 
post nasal growths and pulmonary diseases. 

In the last report of the city superintendent of schools, out of 
19.353 elementary graduates, forty per cent. were over-age. Ac- 
cording to the gradations of 519,797 children, 67,170, twelve per 
cent., were over-age children. This is found by taking the limit 
of age in the first grade as nine years, in the second grade as ten 
years, and so forth. It is fair to assume that this large number 
of over-age children is probably far within the actual number, with 
a considerably larger proportion of physical defects than in the 
children in normal classes for their age. 

It has also been discovered that in the special schools for back- 
ward children the proportion of defects runs up to over ninety 
per cent., and it was also found that among the truants there ex- 
isted a still larger proportion of physical defects. The number of 
children so examined has not been very large, but of over a hundred 
truants examined, over ninety-five per cent. revealed physical de- 
fects that interfered with the progress of the child. On June 1, 
1906, in School No. 110, a special school for backward children, 
eighty-one children were operated on for hypertrophied tonsils and 

Bee Table I. 
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adenoids. After the operation there was a small riot in the neigh- 
borhood, caused by the mothers, due to the fact that the children 
were operated on in a place not suitable for the purpose, and the 
cj«ration, though short and comparatively painless, is necessarily 
a Lloody one. Through the agency of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, all of these children were 
sent away to the country for periods of two or more weeks. 

A report of seventy-seven of these backward children obtained 
by the department of health reveals the following significant facts: 


TABLE II. 


SEA BREEZE EXAMINATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
Summer of 1906. Girls, ages 5-15. Boys, 5-15. 


7 | 
Board 
Boys. Girls. Grand Totals. L of 
| * | Health 
| | eee 
| No. No. No. No. No. 0. Per 
| Exam. ee Exam. | Defect.|| Exam. | Defect.|| fective. cent. 
OTe ae | 655 412 788| 562 (|| 1,343] 974 72 | 40 
Byportrephied ee | 550 | 85 796. 101 1 ,346 186 13 | 18 
d, neck.. TT ae ee i: E Seeieree i 3 Sa er 
pak 2 SEES Fina Mahe SP Es nace Sf oS See 836 61 30 
EER ep ma 4a 9 Saeeeee 623 46 
Chorea, St. Vitus dance. 517 4; 760) 8 || 1,277 12 9-10 1 
Cardiac disease........ 519 765 | 79 || 1,284 109 8 1 
Pulmonary disease. ... . 521 | 13 763 | 20 || 1,284 33 2 1 
n disease.......... 613 755 | 9 1 ,268 15 1 1 
Deformities........... 276 | 73 797 | 92 || 1,973 165 15 2 
« VION. 2020 cece 417 | 38 | 709 | 80 1,120 118 10 31 
Def. nasal breathing... 540 | 36), 780| 34] 1,320 70 5 12 
Adenoids............. 531; 54/ 785| 365 || 1,316 89 6 10 
Def. hearing.......... 445 | 19 | 699 33 1,144 52 4 1 
Def. mentality........ 3 54 525 48 854 1 11 2 
ad SEES 5 case ve | 372 | 125 682 246 1 ,954 371 35 6 
_ aS 544 20 790 20 | 1 ,334 2 1 


All but four of the seventy-seven have improved physically and 
have been promoted. 

All but four have done more in school in the past six months 
than in the previous two years. 

One child did three years’ work during the past year—that is, a 
child of eleven, backward, was promoted rapidly and performed all 
the work that is expected of a child of six, seven and eight years of 
age. 
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TABLE III. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN AT SEA BREEZE. 
Summers 1905 and 1906. Girls, 5-15. 


Height. } Chest circumference. | Weight. 
: ana a 
| | | | | | | 
No. (1). || No. | | (i). || No | |_ (2) 
Age. | Exam Aver Stand Exam. | Aver. | Stand || Exam. | Aver. Stand. 
| | } |] | 
St ee — - eee 
Ee 81 42.1 41.4 | 97 20.7 21. | 58 37.3 37 
ee 130 43.4 43.6 147 21.3 22.8 98 37.8 38.8 
124 44.3 45.9 141 21.7 23.5 |! 97 43.24 | 42.4 
ee 147 47.1 48. 162 21.24 23.8 || 121 45.5 46.8 
ae 133 47.9 49.6 152 22.83 | 24.5 || 119 51.2 51.9 
ike 146 50.1 51.8 159 23.5 24.7 || 123 57.11 | 55.12 
a cock 123 | 53.08 53.8 | 131 | 24.4 25.8 || 91 | 62.3 | 61.4 
Benda 130 55.3 §7.1 142 25.24 | 26.8 || 99 70.5 68.8 
13.. 72 57.1 58.7 || 83 26.2 | 28. || 57 75.9 78.9 
14. j 45 57.4 60.3 || 49 27.5 | 29.2 || 33 86.7 89.5 
15. | 13 60.4 61.4 | 15 26.9 | 30.3 || 10 88.8 97.9 
‘ i 
TABLE IV. 
Boys, 5-11. 
| Tl mt . 
Height. | Chest circumference. | Weight. 
| 
No. | | (oa oe a ; @) me i | (2) 
Age Exam. Aver. Stand. | Exam. Aver. | Stand. || Exam. | Aver. |Stand. 
T ne 
g. tet 74 | 41.2] 41.7 || 89 | 20.9 21.4 81 | 35.4 | 38.6 
eee | 119 | 41.3] 44.1 || 137) 36.1 23.2 | 137 | 40.5 | 40.6 
) ae 157 43.2 46.2 | 171 | 21.9 23.7 161 39.4 | 44.3 
Bain ak 135 | 46.5 48.2 | 144 23.2 24.4 140 45.5 49.1 
Ceiannars 123 49.7 60.1 | 138 | 20.8 25.1 || 134 53.6 53.14 
eee 96 | 61.2 §2.2 107 | 24.34 25.8 109 57.7 | 57. 
es 101 52.9 54 115 25.05 26.4 110 63.05 | 63.1 


(1) Bowditch’s Standard. 
(2) Porter’s Standard. 
Note.—Sea Breeze weights without clothing. 


Porter’s Standard with clothing, reduced according to Bowditch, allowing 2,44 pounds 
at 5 years, and 34 at 7 years, etc. 


It may very readily be assumed that this rapid promotion was 
due almost entirely to the improvement in their physical condition 
which resulted from the removal of their hypertrophied tonsils and 
post nasal growths, which had so seriouly interfered with their 
breathing and consequently with their physical and mental develop- 
ment. 

It has been the good fortune of the writer to have had the op- 
portunity to examine two thousand children who were sent to Sea 
Breeze at Coney Island, a Fresh Air Home, conducted by the New 
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York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. It 
has been a source of great satisfaction to find that the findings of 
one separate observer, when compared with the findings of a large 
number of observers in the department of health, show substan- 
tially the same results.* In comparing the table compiled by the 
writer and that compiled by the department of health it is noted 
that the children at Sea Breeze showed a larger number of serious 
physical defects than those children examined by the department 
of health, which was due, no doubt, to two reasons; first, that the 
children at Sea Breeze were children selected because their fami- 
lies were needy on account of sickness and other privations, and 
second, because the writer was able to give a more thorough phys- 
ical examination. This accounts for the increased percentage of 
cardiac and pulmonary diseases, defective mentality and poor nu- 
trition and chorea. The large increase in the percentage of de- 
fective teeth is possibly due to the writer’s having been coached 
by Herbert L. Wheeler, D. D. S., an interested member of the 
committee on physical welfare of school children. The increased 
proportion of enlarged glands is, no doubt, a personal equation that 
the writer called some glands which were barely palpable, enlarged. 
The increased proportion of deformities is due to the fact that a 
large number of children with tuberculosis of the bones were sent 
to Sea Breeze to get what little improvement they could in a short 
stay of two weeks. 

An interesting addition to the examination was obtained by 
measuring height and chest circumference of a large number of 
these children and in weighing them. It will be noted by referring 
to Tables III and IV that for almost every age all the measure- 
ments and weights were below the standards obtained by Bowditch 
and Porter in the measurements and weights of school children in 
Boston and St. Louis. 

Two years ago it was stated by philanthropists and by the pub- 
lic press that anywhere from one hundred thousand to three hun- 
dred thousand school children went breakfastless to school. And, 
as result of these statements, the Salvation Army undertook to 
give free breakfasts to school children, which very promptly re- 
sulted in a failure, due, no doubt, to two special reasons: first, 
transportation was a vital difficulty, and, second, that there were 
comparatively few children who really went breakfastless to school. 
The New York Committee on Physical Welfare of School Children 
Slee Table IT. 
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investigated four thousand families and have been able to tabulate 
the results of the investigations as to the home conditions of fifteen 
hundred children. Table V shows that only , of 1 per cent. of 
the children went breakfastless to school. A remarkable fact was 
disclosed as a result of these investigations, namely, that the in- 
come in the large majority of instances was sufficient to meet the 
daily needs according to the standards adopted by the United He- 
brew Charities, the Charity Organization Society, and the New 
York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. It was 
also significant to note that nearly twenty-five per cent. of the 
mothers were working. 


TABLE V. 
TABULATED DETAILS AS TO HOME CONDITIONS OF 1,500 CHILDREN HAVING PHYSICAL DEFECT 


Cuttpren ExamMInep— 


ha rN at a Sek heat 0 ines naiatshne STOR Gi 4-4-B ARR’ AS SGI Kae ile sade era RPE 838 
aia aa sok dia a MMR NODES dite Sie: GOR ok, wi a hee AIG Mando anh ain bea ogo Kho d-alene ar'aaeeaeeak 662 
21 per cent Lower East side, S. 14th St. E. Broadway. 
18 per cent Lower West side, S. 14th St. W. Broadway. 
8 per cent 14th St. to 59th St., E. of Second Avenue. 
8 per cent 14th St. to 59th St., Second Avenue to Eighth Avenue. 
11 per cent 14th St. to 59th St., W. of Eighth Avenue. 
15 per cent above 59th Street, East. 
19 per cent above 59th Street, West. 
a aha esau oh ain ocwralvold Wlaos x oomioe wat wallace pelagic 4 685 
ee ea ania 4 ariel nina rain op woacat Gia aaa ene ad nance salistale 8 978 
ine ruin. b-ni6 ren wace'e eh ack a BOD We ook win naleeaeelnbaikeakan 1 ,382 
ee ec OUR cnc na cia as atwedr Slee eek wea wee 78 
BreaKFastT— Per cent. 
ae cen Shas we ie hard ded keine’ badeabe tae wed eae Me a2 
a a les ok diag b/slgale abi» ena hale mae 6 
a. 6 5 hack ce mbabiak ak enwreéetwbeeae ree ewcdeme enews a7 
OT AE Ae POE PL OG PI 62. 
eee aire ae nn Guide eemmnalachere ae ve a wale ten awa eek ee ae 75.5 
Is Fa in ici Sa arew' ear nh Oe EOD Ow CNN 24.5 
a ork a hin wiains 08 wh a Oke le bi arene Wane aia el 12.2 
ee on wwe eked eMedase ved ee legkenes meee (seeeeeaaun 33.1 
For Entire Dar— 
pS I a Ee ee Meer 42.8 
asia) fee 6 cab Se wees o4n Obes babes rea as Cade en bees 27.4 
Se alah, atts aiRiniel vie chal dia % Sawie Ge Ay o's ena east aa OI 12.3 
ohne a cas ahaiets Sais ina # agih es ies alr a's ee he ele 17.5 
ee os pha watinhkwusW cnehsee¥ cused dd ad eababteluseCuntes bes 4.6 
pO NE er ee ee ee ae ee ee, eee 10.5 
Steesp—Number of hours reported for 1,000 
a cd Side Nig te balan a caictini.wsyiel Srs inves dis 0 ttn Sdeel wile Wr 3. 
ee hes Los on ae od bbe OA RAKE Vee A bo eben bee Me Reames 10.6 
I rn CeCe haha oad busies &s'teds die beds vevebeecmuliws oeee ws eenwe 35.6 
dale ilk ae coh cats + baie GE s 2d. 4 Gay odo cee od nena woe omens en eae 39.1 
a tt CR EE a le ape ay, AMENE TE opts 11.6 


ll 
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Livina Rooms—1,590 children. 


Per cent 
eee ota i Aw Ke 44 ree bee Rha wreaked rena ean as eae ms 
IG i cas Wa wite Wek Wh de wks Satnnyiatle Qewa wdle Wd ieee views Mae ae ate ak vod ws 7.7 
NIL cs ci’ id sativa hr see flea hy TG 0 enh CAN a a Me eh add eed a ea Pas ea ate 29.1 
I irl sin te asa its k aht wb «8-0 k- 0k © A Ge aT ae hale: be ei amie ecw ae 32.4 
is An. 0-dideh ele bislhe e b:asw ome & 0 0S AS 9, Mine gee tartar tala my Ele SE EReaS dawialem 14.6 
NN sen ara bats Gk ans dase: we vacini wi Slay Seat dye erabdeaas state an ool ta eeca la aeaeavaly oierel-« nanie 8.8 
I dln. Wk Anan ida % oe: doa be 6 isk .0's Kraehe pai & ales Re RTE eee A ers & wai 3.2 
I Sit a oO oalb as Oe Un 0 a oes Mee ewe bd aioe Cans ew eb Tabled dee 1.5 
Ee TE slack. « inis:'y v.60 buns WME BAR SADT Oa be ae atm ala ae was .7 
a oa o's Gin eid ae oa vd nt RR IN ele GEM ala a4 een aaa Rae As leak 5 
SES. boc Sonic sso u bane «ae REE RT Ce Cae ed ba eRe eens ee beat aune 1.5 
I i a Kis 4 io. She ate Gdns wl Sa we la cls are arabe 84 

Dark Rooms—1,100 children. 
Te ns Os a cw 6 65%, mokmiahin secre mae i dead aaa aie eieees ek ieetiese 8.3 
I ico ots d ohala a vice td ud donee ace nie a einen waleucd aitade a at aie tered a 9.9 
a ae aia vt influ napintas ra lm RR as a eal lego cwlnve 6.8 
i otic ao <5 ao ial bali ateeieid a hdd & waa ew element deere acelh Sens kis .7 
Percentage of dark rooms to total rooms. ..............0ceceeecceecucceceuees 13.5 
a ha. oe Oe hg ae Rie laine ds orale aaa & bl wwien areal awe 1.2 
No. Cuttpren Per Famity—Total 6,185 children. 
os , wow be Wi abe aid-é be EORREE ROSEN one a neek Oe 6. 
I sn. oi 5 aury d CEN Ree Oia eee emo Wee saa ee aa 13.9 
ss 2. 2d wy cle herb acera Maine = tae AMORA Ue Wine eee ols 19.6 
I, «|. aiactrih ei nba DAE Aiad oeniies. Sik mame amano ane Caciu 18.8 
I os i'n Sind GME CaS Ok WE hs MOD Bete KaINN ween weeks 18.1 
Families having 6 children................... ee ene, ere eee 11.6 
EE ee ree 12.3 
Families having lost from 1 to 6 children... .............. cece cece cece cecececes 19.6 
Proportion children dead to children living. .............2cccceeceececeucecees 20. 
Income— Weekly, for 3,617. 
ra Oak oo. ieee. eel. xe 4 ohn: Rone Reins a Wi hile cello Shik be edt ee aie 19.7 
ED A Dats wad ots hela c 6040p 50S SUM ae e's Lb Ned RGE ERE eae ne 100 Mee 60.4 
ee See idan ké a nine abn oe baw Eee eaae dase dame ee NeW aE aT maak > eee 13.9 
ee coed oca vip gr é-nice 6a e 6 KANE CMe «eee bale hae kaise wae ere 6 
Rent—Monthly, 3,536. 
EE he ai wore bigs ¢ 64.456 FAH ROR PORE REESE OR CRRAE EE EERO Rie RoE E Ow a 10.2 
SEE EER oe Nae Mn Ste ee er ee ee ek enema 66.2 
a dE tc Sch a hse: so-so Site toc ae mh twa co salad ion areca We 11.6 
NS ain cide Bk es ec'gee.'asercbes min arwiahe lead aed wiehita aia adnan ane Cees a 2.5 
I ic dels cs hein sctin o.te aieetaensiin dato he Gee a eee tea ews 5.1 
io sile-  shareice, 9 intact mrntetubaueh savant asda aac naa aaa a ae ee DI 6.4 


The conclusions to be drawn as a result of these important in- 
vestigations are as follows: 

That a very large proportion of children have defects in their 
-make-up, most of which are not immediately serious and are very 
easily remediable. This- has been shown by the remarkable inves- 
tigations made by the department of health in New York city, un- 
der the able direction of Dr. John J. Cronin, chief inspector of 
schools. The experience of other physicians in the larger private 
schools, and the experience of physicians with a large practice 
among children, all show that these minor defects exist to almost 
the same extent among children of well-to-do parents. 
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The seriousness of a large number of these defects becomes mani- 
fest so soon as the child enters upon school life. 

That if these defects be not removed the child becomes and con- 
tinues dull, lethargic, lazy, stupid and backward, and at times 
recalcitrant, obstinate, unmanageable and immoral, and that in 
many instances where these last conditions have existed and have 
been alleviated, the child soon begins to assume a more normal as- 
pect of physical and mental well-being. 

That some more active means are necessary to put the burden of 
responsibility upon the parents and instruct them in the neces- 
sity of attending to the health of their child, no matter how ap- 
parently trivial the ailment or defect may be. 

The completed investigations of the New York Committee on the 
Physical Welfare of School Children prove conclusively that in 
the large majority of instances, the income of the family is suffi- 
cient to provide for the health of the children. 


TABLE VI. 


INCOMES AND RENT BY NATIONALITIES, 


| 1] { 
| | P 
300 Jewish. || 250 Italians. | 150 Ameri- | 50 Germans. || 350 Others. 
| | ! . > # | 
| Ine. Rent. Inc. | Rent. | Inc. | Rent. Inc | Rent Inc. | Rent. 
| Pet. Pet. || Pct. | Pet. | Pet. | Pet. || Pet. | Pet. || Pet. | Pet. 
: eee) eee Ve: a ee | ee, SS Sa 7 ale BB oe ee 
| \| | j 
Less than $10...| 7.3 | 3.33 || 21.2 | 11.6 1 5.4 | 10.7 | 1. | 8 6.9/| 8 
$10 and less | | | | 
than $20.....| 44.7 |56. || 52.8 | 71.6 || 43. | 48.3 || uo. | 54. || 53.3 | 58.85 
$20 and less | H} i} | 
than $30..... | 27.3 |19.66 {| 18.4 | 11.6 || 40.9 | 20.1 || 18. | 16. 28.1 | 13.71 
$30 and over... .| 20.7 |17.66 || 7.6 | 2.8 | 10.7 | 16.2 || 18. | 8. || 11.7] 11.42 
inf. refused or | i| \ i | 
not given..... yee apy i Bid mek ous winks / Ba Seewded | We Rata en = ) eee 
Rent free (Jani- | \| | \| \| 
eS aes | eee 2.4 ‘ie GF Heticaes Pee Tv cee 8 
| 1] | fl ' 
| | | | 
Morugr’s Workinc— | Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
SUEEREERRRRRRRERNEEE GERRERREEE WeERERENEN Wane ee 
First year of child's life........ 3 | None | 2. 6. 1.7 
Mothers now working. .......... | 10.5 | 18.1 | 25.5 30. 23.8 
Widows and deserted......... | 1.4— 2.9— | 9.4— 4. 6.4+ 
MEDICAL AND DENTAL CARE GIVEN 1,000 CHILDKEN. 

d Per cent. 
DN ig dla cada cneh ona eeankiee es 60s 40k Renee etew eres aneee 63.4 
es UCR UG: 5 sine 4's Naweedder eke vee eamwag ER EEE Ce OC RE 27.9 
TN Tn vnc a nn Kaw cea eo.1edn nich msi a Gh e bland Go Bw Kes 23.5 
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Further investigations are being made by this committee and a 
large wealth of material upon this particular phase of the work and 
other phases of schools and school life, will soon be published and 
will add considerably to the useful knowledge already obtained, 
which will be of marked assistance to those interested in improv- 
ing the physical welfare of school children. 


Promotion of Health in home, School and Factory. 


A BROADER MOTIVE FOR SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


BY W. H. ALLEN, GENERAL AGENT, NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROV- 
ING CONDITION OF THE POOR, SECRETARY COMMITTEE ON PHYS- 
ICAL WELFARE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN, CHAIRMAN. 


In his ‘‘Children of the Nation’’ Sir John E. Gorst laments the 
gap between hygiene precept and hygiene practice. He paints 
the familiar picture of an association of educators and sanita- 
rians meeting ‘‘in an elementary school room to discuss hygiene, 
in an atmosphere, which if existing in the room when used for 
its normal purpose, would have justified the withdrawal of the 
exchequer grant.’’ It is to be hoped that the same may not be 
said of the Thirty-fourth National Conference of Charities and 
Correction when discussing the promotion of health in school, 
home and factory. Of the rooms, however, where nearly 20,000,- 
000 children of the United States receive instruction in physiol- 
ogy and hygiene, there is reason to fear that 90 per cent. not 
only violate the a, b, ¢’s of hygiene, but even fall below the 
standards that many state boards of health set up for the housing 
of cattle. 

Compelled to stare at dazzling light, glazed paper or dizzy- 
ing blackboard, or to strain with improper focus for a share of 
the meager rays of a gas jet needed in the daytime, children read 
from print so small as to ruin sight how light affects the optic 
nerve. What wonder that principals write, ‘‘You can count on 
me to ruin at least three hundred pairs of eyes a year.’’ As the 
American sovereign we eulogize marches manfully to the front 
row to tell how to prevent tuberculosis he scuffs up dust enough 
to render thirty pairs of lungs receptive to the tubercle bacilli. 
The daily hygiene motto is written on the blackboard: ‘‘A boy 
should drink plenty of fresh water every day,’’ when the water 
pail is never washed and perhaps, as was my boyhood experience 
in a Minnesota town, the only water accessible to the school child 
is a well famous among small boys for its lizards and yellow 
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snakes. The chemistry of-air, pure and impure, is explained in 
an atmosphere more poisonous than that of the average city 
sweatshop, against which the national child labor crusade has 
already attained vast momentum. Boys and girls who can not 
breathe through the nose because of adenoids and enlarged tonsils 
are punished for not being able to describe the passage that leads 
from the nose to the windpipe and lungs. Of 200,000 children al- 
ready examined in the public schools of New York City, two- 
thirds are found to have removable physical defects—some slight, 
some serious, some fatal—that handicap them in their studies and 
jeopardize their prospects of industrial efficiency. Careful in- 
vestigation proves furthermore that homes with high standards 
of living, as well as honor rolls in the higher grades, furnish a 
goodly share of these defects. 

Are two-thirds cf the children of Minneapolis handicapped by 
removable physical defects? Do two-thirds of Minnesota’s chil- 
dren suffer from ignorance or neglect of the simplest laws of 
hygiene on the part of themselves, their parents, teachers, family 
physicians, health officers? If, of the country’s children in public 
and parochial schools, and if, of those out of school who are 
still earning a child’s wage, two-thirds or even one-half have the 
removable physical defects which Dr. Knopf will tell us how to 
detect and to correct, then our army of school children needing 
attention would, if stationed in single file, reach westward from 
Minneapolis to San Francisco and eastward from Minneapolis to 
New York and along the coast to Atlanta. Should roll-call begin 
tonight at San Francisco and Atlanta, and should sixty boys and 
girls respond every minute during the school day, the answer 
present would reverberate for fifteen years. 

Shining on this line five thousand miles long are state laws that 
single out hygiene as the only subject to be made compulsory 
through the entire school life of nine children out of ten. To 
hygiene alone is given right of way for so many minutes per 
week, so many pages per text-book, or so much of each chapter. 
To the neglect of no other study are penalties attached. Behind 
no other topic are there so many earnest women able upon the 
first criticism of the laws regulating hygiene instruction to mar- 
shal an army of indignant voters and publishers’ agents. No 
other field of experience, not even politics, shows more signifi- 
cantly the American belief in legislation, legislation, LEGISLA- 
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TION as the cure for harmful conditions and for bad legisla- 
tion. Yet in spite of compulsory instruction in physiology and 
hygiene for a generation, and in spite of the fact that 500,000 
teachers are, under penalty of removal, enjoined by law to teach 
the care of the body, we Americans were led by health officers 
rather than by teachers, by European precedent rather than by 
our observation, to discover that our own children are suffering 
from the same physical defects, the same injurious school environ- 
ment, the same inability to live what Dr. Gulick calls the 
efficient life. as those which have tripped European cities into 
free meals, free eyeglasses, free almost-everything-to-conceal- 
for-a-time-at-least the ravages due to neglect of home conditions 
and community conditions prejudicial to health. What is even 
more significant and more alarming is the fact that the per capita 
consumption of alcoholic beverages in the United States has in- 
creased one hundred per cent., and the per capita expenditure for 
tobacco has increased even more during the last twenty years when 
instruction in the evils of tobacco and alcohol has been compul- 
sory. 

Why this paradoxical relation of precept to practice? Why is 
this, the most hygiene-instructed country in the world, the 
elysium of the patent medicine and cocaine traffic? If we have 
only the expected divergence of achievement from ideal, then 
there is nothing for us to do but to congratulate ourselves and 
posterity upon the part played by compulsory legislation in com- 
mitting all states and territories to hygiene instruction in all 
publie schools. If, on the other hand, the needs of hygiene in- 
struction are as easily met as are those of school children, then a 
great opportunity confronts the members of the National Con- 
ference and the numerous agencies here represented. 

To derive from school instruction in hygiene the personal and 
community benefits made possible by compulsory legislation, it 
is important: 1, to broaden its purpose; 2, to improve its meth- 
ods; 3, to watch its results, applying efficiency tests to both pur- 
pose and method. Questions of method belong to conferences of 
school men. For motive and execution, however, this body of 
educators who work for school children outside of school rooms 
ean not shift responsibility entirely to that other body of edu- 
cators who teach school children inside of school rooms. 

The chief purpose of school hygiene has hitherto been not to 
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promote personal and community health, but to lessen the use of 
alcohol and tobacco. Arguments were required against whisky, 
beer, cigars and cigarettes. As the strongest arguments would 
probably make the most lasting impression upon the school child 
and the best profits for author and bookseller, writers vied with 
one another in the rhetoric and hyperbole of platform agitation. 
What effect would it have upon you if you were exhorted fre- 
quently during the next eight years to avoid tobacco because a 
mother once killed a child by washing its head in tobacco water? 
What is the effect on the mind of a boy or a girl who sees that 
the family doctor, the minister, the teacher, the judge, the gov- 
ernor, the president and the philanthropist use tobacco and al- 
coholic beverages, when taught that boys who use tobacco and 
alcoholic beverages will find closed in their faces the doors to 
‘being strong, good health, skill in athletics, good scholarship, 
long life, best companions, many business positions, highest suc- 
cess?’’ It is probably true that ‘‘a boy once drank some whisky 
from a flask and died within a few hours.’’ But that story is 
about as typical of boys and of whisky as that ‘‘a boy once drank 
whisky from a flask and did not die for ninety years afterwards,”’ 
or that ‘‘George Washington drank whisky and became the father 
of his country.’’ 

How special pleading has dominated the teaching of school 
hygiene is illustrated by a recent book which, for the most part, 
successfully breaks away from the narrow point of view and the 
crude method hitherto prevailing. It presents the following facts 
as to New York City: 


jelghewe bbin ds use cee dibaeanseebees WSbnees 10,821 
PE cca dtinte donee wtinridinees cbseserees cttceves 133,749 
Expense of Police Department...................0-- $10, 199,206 
Police courts, jails, workhouses, reformatories ..... 1,310,411 
Hospitals, asylums and other charities.............. 4,754,380 


It is fair to the author to state that he does not declare in so 
many words that the shutting up of the saloons would erase al! 
of the arrests, and all of the hospital, jail and charity bills. In- 
stead of wipe out he says shrivel up. It is also fair for the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction to admit that if 
school children may properly be given the foregoing table as it 
stands, without qualification, then this Conference is by no means 
doing its duty towards the classes it is here to discuss. Either 
we are on the wrong track in believing that there are deep- 
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seated causes of pauperism, insanity, sickness, crime, alcoholism 
and nicotinism, apart from the saloon, or else even the milder form 
of distorting the truth used in the above table should be elimi- 
nated from school books. The author probably felt—indeed, many 
members of the Conference probably have felt, as I did six years 
ago when I took my total abstainer’s protest to a celebrated scien- 
tist who had exposed certain misstatements regarding the effect of 
small quantities of aleohol—‘‘Is not the untruth of these exagger- 
ated statements less dangerous than the untruth of dispassionate 
scientific statement? So long as the child mind takes in only an 
impression, is it not better to write this impression indelibly ?’’ 
Ile sadly, but indulgently, replied: ‘‘And in what other studies 
would you substitute exaggeration for truth?’’ 

The reaction has already begun against exaggeration in hy- 
giene text-books, against drawing lessons from accidental or ex- 
ceptional cases of excessive use of alcohol, against classing mod- 
erate drinking and smoking with drunkenness as sins of equal 
magnitude, and against overlooking grave social and industrial 
evils that threaten children far earlier and far more frequently 
than tobacco and alcohol. Instead of adding an ell, text-book 
writers are now adding only an inch or two at a time to the truth. 
No longer do we favor highly colored charts that picture in pur- 
ple, green and black the effect of stimulants and narcotics upon 
the heart and brain, the stomach, the liver, the knee and the ear 
drum, assuming that all resultant evils are concentrated in one organ. 
Menacing habits, such as overeating and indulgence in self-pity 
are beginning to receive attention. It is also true that physiology 
and anatomy are progressively made more interesting. Publishers 
are looking for the utmost originality compatible with the pur- 
pose of the present laws and with the only effective public senti- 
ment that has hitherto been interested in the interpretation of 
those laws. Meanwhile, this subject, second to none in import- 
ance to the child, to his home, and to the nation, receives little 
study, and less courtesy, from the only person who can make it 
accomplish its purpose—the teacher, who is responsible for bring- 
ing truth and child together. 

A score of improvements in the method of carrying out a small 
ideal will not take the place of enlarging that ideal. If existing 
laws stand in the way of broadening the purpose of school hy- 
giene, let the laws be changed. If text-book publishers stand in 
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the way, let us induce or compel them to get out of the way. If 
fear of rum sellers, their money and the insidious political meth- 
ods that they might employ to bring in undertruth if overtruth 
is once sacrificed, let us go to our communities and locate the 
rum seller’s guns, draw their fire, tell the truth about their op- 
position, and educate the public to overcome it. If on the other 
hand, militant teetotalism stands in the way, then as one tee- 
totaler I suggest that we prove, as we can, in our respective com- 
munities that there is a better way of inculeating habits of tem- 
perance and self-restraint than by telling untruths, over-truths, 
or half-truths about alcohol and tobacco. Let us prove, as we can, 
that a subject vital to every individual, to every industry and to 
every government is now prevented from fulfilling its mission 
not by its enemies, but by its friends. We can learn the charac- 
ter of hygiene instruction in our schools and the interest taken in 
it by teachers, principals and superintendents. We can learn 
how the schools practice hygiene at school, and how the children 
of our communities are affected by the hygiene instruction now 
given. Finally, we can compel a public discussion of the facts 
and action in accordance with facts. Without questioning any- 
body’s avowed motive, we can learn how big that motive is and 
how adequate or inadequate is the method of executing it. 

How hygiene instruction may and should be broadened is illus- 
trated by the examination for work certificates in Rochester, by 
the thorough physical examination of school children in New 
York City, by child study in Chicago, by the department of school 
hygiene in Cleveland, by the Massachusetts local option bill pro- 
viding for medical examination and by the American School Ily- 
giene Association, recently organized. 

When boys and girls go for work certificates to Dr. Goler, medi- 
eal officer of health at Rochester, he requires not merely evidence 
of age and of schooling, but examines their eyes for defective 
vision and for disease, their teeth for cavities and unhealthy 
gums, and their nose and throat for adenoids and enlarged tonsils. 
If a boy has sixteen decayed teeth Dr. Goler explains to him that 
teeth are meant to be not only ornaments and conveniences, 
but money getters as well. The boy learns that decayed teeth 
breed disease, contaminate food, interfere with digestion, make 
him a disagreeable companion and a less efficient worker. If he 
will go and have them fixed he will enjoy life better and earn big 
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wages sooner. After the teeth are fixed the boy secures his work 
certificate. If the boy’s mother protests in tears or in anger that 
‘the boy did not vurk mit his teet,’’ she learns what she never 
learned at school, that sound teeth help pay rent. Ifa girl appli- 
eant for working papers has adenoids, she is asked to look in the 
mirror and to notice how her lips fail to meet, how the lower jaw 
drops, how much better she looks with her jaws and lips together. 
She is told that other people breathe through the nose, that 
this is easy, and that perhaps the reason she dislikes school and 
does not feel as she used to about play is that she can not breathe 
through her nose as she used to. She is shown that her nose ‘is 
stopped up by a spongy substance round and white and hard and 
as big as the end of her little finger, which obstruction can be re- 
moved in two minutes. She is shown adenoids and enlarged 
tonsils that have been removed from some other girl and is so 
impressed with the contrast between the before operation and 
after operation picture and by the story of the other girl’s rapid 
increase in wages, that she and her mother both decide not to 
wait for the adenoids to disappear by absorption. After the op- 
eration they come back with proof that the trouble is gone and 
get the ‘‘papers.’’ Similar instruction is given when defects of 
vision seriously interfere with a child’s prospect of getting ahead 
in his work or when evidences of incipient tuberculosis make it 
criminal to put a child in a store or factory. 

Is there any one here who does not believe that those children 
are better protected against alcoholism and tobacco because of 
these practical lessons in personal hygiene? Is there any one who 
does not see that boys and girls are most deeply impressed by a 
physiological fact when it is applied directly and clearly by way 
of their main interests in life? 

Alcohol and tobacco really occupy but a very small share of the 
interest and attention of even those men and women by whom 
they are habitually used. Hygiene, on the other hand, is of con- 
stant, uninterrupted concern. Why, therefore, should it be 
planned to have alcohol and tobacco displace the broader subject 
of personal and public hygiene in the attention and interest of 
children throughout the school life? Beyond the text-book and 
school room a thousand influences are at work to teach the social 
evils, the waste of energy and the unhappiness that always ac- 
company the excessive use—and frequently result from a moder- 
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ate use—of stimulants and narcotics. Of the many reasons for 
not drinking and smoking, physiology gives those that least inter- 
est and impress the child. The secondary effects rather than the 
immediate effects are those that determine a child’s action. Most 
of the direct physiological effects are in the majority of instances 
less serious in themselves than the effects of overeating, of com- 
bining milk with acids, of eating irregularly, of neglecting consti- 
pation. Were it not for the social and industrial consequences of 
drunkenness and nicotinism, it is doubtful if the most lurid pic- 
ture of fatty degeneration, alcoholic consumption, hardened liver, 
inactive stomach lining would outweigh the pleasing—and de- 
ceiving—sensations of alcoholic beverages and cigarettes. 

The strong appeal to the child or man is the effect upon his 
mother, his associates, his employer, his wife and his children. 
The vast majority of us will avoid or stop using anything that 
makes us offensive to those with whom we are most intimately 
associated and to those upon whom our professional and indus- 
trial promotion depends. Children will profit from drill through- 
out their days in the science of avoiding offense and of giving 
happiness, but unless the categories acts that give offense and acis 
that give happiness are wide enough to include the main acts com- 
mitted in the normal relations of son, companion, employer, hus- 
band, father and citizen, those who set out to avoid alcohol and 
tobacco find themselves ill equipped to carry the obligations of a 
temperate law-abiding citizen. Things do not happen as de- 
scribed in the text-book. Other things not mentioned hinder 
progress and happiness. The child at work resents the mis-educa- 
tion received at school and suspects that he has been following 
false gods. The enemies that cause him trouble come from unex- 
pected sources. He finds it infinitely easier to eschew alcohol 
and tobacco than to avoid habits and living conditions that first 
prove his school teaching untrue, and later insidiously undermine 
his aversion to stimulants and narcotics. The reasons for avoid- 
ing stimulants in the interest of others are more numerous and 
more cogent than the reasons for avoiding stimulants and nar- 
cotics for one’s own sake. The altruistic reasons for shunning 
stimulants and narcotics can not be implanted in the child unless 
he sees the evil of excess per se in anything and everything, and 
unless he becomes thoroughly grounded in the life relations and 
health relations to which he must adapt himself. 
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Unclean streets, unclean milk, congested tenements can do 
more harm than alcohol and tobacco, because they breed a 
physique that craves stimulants and drugs. Adenoids and de- 
fective vision will injure a larger proportion of the afflicted than 
will aleohol and tobacco, because they earlier and more certainly 
substitute discouragement for hope, handicap for equal chance. 
Failure to enforce health laws is a more serious menace to health 
and morals than drunkenness or tobacco cancer. Those who see 
the ultimate bearing of the hygiene taught and practiced in the 
schools upon the source of the problems of charities and correc- 
tion will find opportunity to assist their home communities if 
they will seek answers to the following questions: 


Are the Children 
Interested in hygiene and physiology; are they convinced; do they 
know the relation of health te earning power; do they know the 
cost of inefficiency; are they taught the facts about common pbhysi- 
cal defects of eye, of ear, of throat and nose, of teeth, of lung 


capacity; do they know the fallacy of the patent medicine, quick 
cure drug, etc.? 


Do Your Teachers 

Obey the law regarding the frequency and character of lessons on 
hygiene; believe what they teach; practice what they preach; en- 
courage children to stay indoors during recess; enjoy the work; 
slight it as much as possible; make it interesting to the pupil; 
ignore results obtained; criticise their text-books; help the Board 
of Health; work for parks and playgrounds and stricter enforcement 
of sanitary regulations; wear high heel shoes, tight corsets, rouge 
and peroxide hair? 


Do the School Rooms ; 
Violate the laws of hygiene; manufacture defective vision and other 


physical defects; is proper ventilation possible; are the rooms 
cleansed thoroughly and often? 


Does the School Board 
Make over old buildings; violate sanitary laws in new buildings; 
provide ample play space: permit children to be injured by home 
study or by curriculum and text-books injurious to health? 


Do the Citizens 
Know or care how hygiene is taught; realize that school conditions 
are often more harinful than factory conditions; practice as tax- 
payers and lezislators what children are taught should be done 
regarding alcohol and tobacco? 
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If you are interested in bringing hygiene practice nearer the level of 
hygiene precept, you may find helpfu! the following references: 
American School Hygiene Association, Dr. Luther H. Gulick, 59th 
St. and Park Ave. 


Medical examination in Massachusetts, E. T. Hartman, 3 Joy St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Results of examination in New York City, Commissioner -of Health 
Darlington, 55th St. and Gth Ave., New York City. 

Condition of homes of New York children examined, Committee on 
Physical Welfare of School Children, 105 E. 22d St., New York City. 

European methods, John Spargo, Yonkers, New York. 

Public Education Association interest in school hygiene, Paul S. 
Atkins, 1429 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., and Mrs. Thomas §S. 
Scruggs, 112 Bellevue Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

Labor laws protecting children, National Child Labor Committee, 
105 East 22d St., New York City. 

Progress of efforts to promote child welfare, Charities and the Com- 
mons, 1U5 East 22d St., New York City. 


THE DUTY OF SOCIETY TO THE CHILD AT SCHOOL. 
BY S. A. KNOPF, M. D., NEW YORK. 


The hygiene in our schools (public, private, parochial and kinder- 
garten), if it comprises not only physical, but mental and moral 
hygiene as well, is one of the most important of all the subjects in 
which educators, sociologists, sanitarians, physicians, philanthropists 
and the government can engage. I consider the satisfactory solu- 
tion of this problem, that is to say, the proper application of phys- 
ical, mental and moral hygiene to the life of the school child, equiv- 
alent in importance to the solution of any of our social problems. 
After the child has safely passed through the dangers by which 
it is threatened as an infant and the likelihood of contracting the 
various more or less fatal diseases peculiar to that age, on entering 
school life it is exposed anew, for a period of from seven to eight 
years, to the contraction of such contagious and communicable dis- 
eases as measles, chicken pox, scarlet fever, diptheria, tuberculosis 
and even spinal meningitis, if there happens to be an epidemic. 
Besides the danger in which a school child stands of contracting 
the various diseases just mentioned, overwork, mental strain, eye 
strain and ear strain may cause the development of new physical 
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defects or an aggravation of nervous, ocular or oral affections which 

had heretofore been only latent or in an incipient stage. 

If the child has a hereditary predisposition to disease because one 

or both of his parents have had tuberculosis or syphilis, been af- 

flicted with a great nervous or mental disorder, or addicted to alco- 

holism, the strain of schoo] life not infrequently suffices to bring 

out or develop the hereditary taint. For example, a child may 

never have had a manifestation of epilepsy until seven or eight 

years of age. Then suddenly after the first six months of school 

we have an epileptic manifestation, because at examination time a 

great strain is put on the mental and nervous system of the child. 

Then, again, tuberculosis of the bones or joints becomes manifested 

during the school age. Previous to that time the child could play 

around and be in the open air most of the time, and consequently 

no manifestations of tuberculosis were to be observed. 

If the home conditions of the child are such that it receives 
either not enough food, or insufficiently nutritious food, does not 
get enough sleep or must sleep in an ill-ventilated room, is insuffi- 
ciently clad and its bodily hygiene generally neglected, or if, as it 
happens, alas, too often, it must contribute by its ‘‘child labor’’ 
toward the support of the family, we have additional predisposing 
factors to all the acute and chronic, physical, mental and moral 
diseases which the human race is heir to. 

How can we avoid some of these predisposing causes? To my 
mind no child should be permitted to go to school before it is seven, 
or better yet, eight years of age. And how about sleep? Do vou 
know that it is absolutely essential for a child under fifteen years 
of age to get at least nine hours’ sleep in summer and nine and 
one-half or ten hours in winter? How many do get that? Asa 
remedy for existing conditions I would suggest: First, the neves- 
sity of giving the child more years of play. Secondly, the aboli- 
tion of home study and home studies. Home studies, I believe, 
are the tyrant of the teacher, the tyrant of the young pupil and 
the tyrant of the parent. To my mind they should be abolished 
as a rule, except, perhaps, that during the vacation some les- 
sons might be given so that the children do not forget it all. 
You might be interested to hear of a very serious case in New York 
where ‘we had to appeal, not I, but another party, to the courts 
for a decision. A precedent was handed down by the grand jury 
of Kings county, New York, after their examination of several 
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members of the Board of Public Education and the principal of the 
school, containing a recommendation that home study by the high 
school pupils should entirely cease. The jury had reached the con- 
clusion that the scholars were being forced far beyond their capac- 
ity to absorb and retain the knowledge. That is the only instance 
that ever came to my knowledge in which legal aid had to be in- 
voked to limit the number of hours which pupils in public schools 
should devote to their study. 

Now, then, how can we detect some of those defects which have 
been spoken of a little while ago? I think we should train our 
school teachers. I know they are trained enough, but I mean 
trained medically. I would not wish to make physicians of them, 
but I would wish that they should know enough of medicine to 
help the school physician’s work, to recognize a child which is short 
sighted, a child which is anemic, a child which is in danger of be- 
coming tuberculous or has some other affection, and then call the 
attention of the school physician to it, who will make a thorough 
examination. By this means I think medical examination of the 
pupils could be made very much more thorough. 

Then I would urge having small enough classes to enable the 
teacher to come in close contact with the individual pupil, and 
having separate classes for mentally defective and physically ab- 
normal children. 

' I would also endeavor to arrange the curriculum so that the 
physical development of the child should not suffer under the 
mental strain. I want to be very emphatic on this point, because 
I think herein lies the great secret of all our trouble. When we 
push the mental development of the child to the detriment of its 
physical being it is always bound to suffer when older. We have in 
New York truant schools, and you may have one here, too, for all 
I know. With us the majority of the pupils in the truant school 
are defective. Out of one hundred, eighty-seven were found de- 
fective and they had all sorts of trouble from bad teeth, adenoids, 
short-sightedness, skin disease and tuberculosis to even worse trou- 
bles, which I do not wish to mention here. So then we want to ar- 
range the curriculum in al] the schools so as to develop the mind 
and the physical body at the same time to their best advantages. 
And then, of course, we want to abolish child labor. The other 
day you heard a most beautiful and inspiring address by Dr. De- 
vine on ‘‘Child Labor,’’ and I was delighted with everything that 
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was said, but I missed one thing. He had forgotten that there is a 
child labor at home. There is not only child labor in the factory 
and in the shop and in the stores, but I have seen child labor in 
New York in my wanderings among the poor which was almost as 
bad as any of the child labor described in the litereture on the sub- 
ject. Little children, particularly girls of six, seven and eight 
years, had to take care of and carry in their arms the baby. 
These child martyrs are called ‘‘little mothers.’’ It is not at all 
an unusual sight in our tenement districts to see a child of ten 
years of age carrying the little one, and doing work in the kitchen 
the greater part of the day, instead of going to school. Now, this 
child labor at home is just as bad as child labor in the factory and 
should not be permitted. I would furthermore suggest the teach- 
ing of rational hygiene. physical, mental and moral, including the 
teaching of the prevention of tuberculosis, venereal diseases and 
alcoholism to schoo] children according to their age and under- 
standing, by the regular teacher or special teacher, or the school 
physician. I am not going to take your time with giving you in- 
structions how to show hygiene to children, but I want to give 
you a little example. I am particularly interested in the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis, and we should teach our children about the 
prevention of this disease. How can we do that? Well, not by 
great scientific discussion, but by plain talk, and instead of deal- 
ing with the causes, tell them right at once the things to do and 
what not to do. With your permission, I will read to you what I 
call the alphabet in the prevention of tuberculosis, which, whenever 
I have a chance I give to school teachers, with the request that they 
may spread the gospel and put the same in everyday use with their 
children. Every child or adult can help to fight consumption. 
School children can be helpful by complying with the following 
rules : 

Do not spit except in a spittoon, or a piece of cloth, or a hand- 
kerchief used for that purpose alone. On your return home, have 
the cloth burned by your mother, or the handkerchief put in water 
until ready for the wash. 

Never spit on a slate, floor, sidewalk or playground. 

Do not put your fingers in your mouth. 

Do not pick your nose or wipe it on your hand or sleeve. 


Do not wet your fingers in your mouth when turning the leaves 
of books. 
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Do not put pencils in your mouth or wet them with your lips. 

Do not put money in your mouth, or put pins in your mouth. 
I have seen big children do that. 

Do not put anything in your mouth except food and drink. 

Do not swap apple cores, candy, chewing gum, half-eaten food, 
whistles, bean blowers, or anything that is put in the mouth. 

Peel or wash your fruit before eating it. 

Never cough or sneeze in a person’s face. Turn your face to one 
side, or hold a handkerchief before your mouth. 

Keep your face and hands and finger nails clean; wash your 
hands with soap and water before each meal. 

Do not kiss anyone on the mouth, nor allow anyone to do so 
unto you. 

When you don’t feel well, have cut yourself, or have been hurt 
by others, do not be afraid to report to the teacher. 

Be just as careful and cleanly about your person at home as in 
school. 

Clean your teeth with tooth brush and water, if possible after 
each meal, but at least on getting up in the morning and on going 
to bed at night. 

Learn to love fresh air, learn to breathe deeply, and do it often. 

That is the alphabet for the prevention of tuberculosis. Anyone 
of you teachers that wants to have one is welcome to it. 

Now, I have to talk about breathing exercises and you school 
teachers will want to know what I mean by them. If the chair- 
man will permit I will show them to you. The more simple these 
exercises are, the more willing the children will be to obey instruc- 
tions and take them up. Now, whenever possible, the breathing 
exercises should begin at the earliest possible period in life. As 
soon as the intelligence of the growing child will permit, it should 
be taught to breathe deeply, and later on to take exercises. (Dr. 
Knopf then illustrated and described a system of simple breathing 
exercises suitable for school classes.) 

Now that is an example of teaching hygiene practically in 
school. The higher branches of hygiene, such as pertain to the 
knowledge of what a young woman should know and a young man 
should know is preferably taught by the school physician of the 
respective sexes. At least I think that would be the better way. 
Then I would urge upon our school authorities to inaugurate a 
thorough course of instruction of our school girls, the future wives 
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and mothers of the nation in sanitary and practical housekeeping, 
including a course of plain, economic cooking and the art of serv- 
ing a plain meal appetizingly. 1 feel very keenly on this subject. 
I have not touched alcoholism because I believe you hear just about 
enough temperance lectures, but I have my own ideas about how to 
prevent alcoholism. Teach the woman or future wife of the laborer 
how to make a home cheerful, to keep it clean and neat, how to 
cook a meal appetizingly, plain but well and good, to have the home 
so cheerful that when the laborer returns from his daily task he 
will long to get home and see that cheerful room and take that 
good, appetizing meal. The saloon will have less temptation for 
him then. We have in New York—I always refer to New York— 
I beg your pardon, but that is the only place I really know well— 
we have so-called model flats where we teach the ignorant house- 
wife some methods of housekeeping. We teach the young girls 
who come to the settlement there how to keep a home neat and clean 
and how to handle the dust. Now with all due respect to the good 
old way of cleaning house—you know how some people do—they 
take a feather duster and manage to send the dust from one place 
to another, and so they are really not cleaning—only scattering the 
dust. And this is the most unsanitary thing they can possibly do, 
the most foolish thing to do. I prefer a room without a carpet. 
Small rugs I don’t mind, but fixed carpets I don’t like a bit. 
When they must be swept I would recommend to throw bits of 
moistened newspaper on the floor and sweep them up with the 
dust, little of which will then fly in the air. When you wipe the 
furniture use a moist cloth or put a few drops of crude oil and 
turpentine on the rag and the dust will stick to that. I should 
like to say clean our schoolrooms in the very same way, because 
what we would like to do at home we should do in the schools for 
our children. Now, I would further advise the building and equip- 
ment and cleaning of the schoolhouses so as to assure the best pos- 
sible sanitary conditions for teachers and children—for both—and 
the making of large playgrounds or roof gardens and swimming 
tanks and baths as indispensable equipments in every school. Why 
do I advocate baths and swimming tanks? Baths I advocate sim- 
ply because I am a physician, and I believe that cleanliness is next 
to godliness, and some of our little school children coming from the 
homes of the poor have not very much of that cleanliness and god- 
liness. But why do I advocate swimming tanks? I have only ad- 
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vocated swimming tanks for about four or five years, and I will 
tell you why. It is my privilege to be the senior attending physi- 
cian to a large institution—the New York City Riverside Sani- 
tarium for Consumptives, which is located on North Brother Island, 
where a large excursion boat took fire and sank some four years 
ago. When my duty called me over there and I saw in the after- 
noon of that terrible day four hundred little bodies laid out as the 
consequence of that disaster, I said to myself that if I had an oppor- 
tunity I would preach swimming lessons. I am convinced that if 
these children and young women would have known how to swim 
more than three-fourths of them could have been saved. North 
Brother Island was only a short distance from where the disaster 
took place. Ever since then I embrace every opportunity to plead 
with the school authorities and school teachers to lift up their voices 
in favor of swimming lessons. Do not let any boy or girl grow up 
without knowing how to swim. It is something which nobody for- 
gets and everybody may need. Are not our children just as dear to 
us when they are young as when they are big college graduates? 
Every college in the United States of any account has its swimming 
tank for men or women, but our school children haven’t it. 

Besides the breathing exercises I told you about, I believe in reci- 
tations and singing outdoors when the weather permits it. You 
have no idea what a stimulus it is to the lungs for a child to sing in 
the open air, or to recite a little poem in the open air. Why can we 
not do it when the weather-is good? Not too cold, not too windy, 
nor rainy. There are already some schools where children predis- 
posed to tuberculosis are educated and they virtually receive all 
their instruction outdoors. We should give our children as much 
outdoor instruction as possible, and every school, to my mind, should 
have attached to it a school farm, and, if possible, a school garden, 
where children can be taught the love of nature and of agricultural 
and horticultural pursuits, which are so sadly neglected nowadays. 

I would recommend that enough school physicians, especially 
trained for the purpose and sufficiently remunerated, should be at- 
tached to every public school to assure the exclusion of children af- 
flicted with contagious or communicable diseases or other physical 
defects, with a view of curing or correcting a disease or infirmity, 
including bad teeth. This should be done through either private or 
public initiative. 

I would advise against the employment of tuberculous teachers in 
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public schools, but if they have contracted tuberculosis in the per- 
formance of duty, it is the duty of the municipality to provide for 
them until their earning capacity is again established and restored. 
It was my privilege this morning to address the health officers of 
the city of Minneapolis, and among other things I received there was 
a circular, very well framed, which reads: ‘‘A circular relating to 
tuberculosis in the State of Minnesota, issued by the State Board of 
Health. Are you willing to aid in the control of consumption? If 
so, see that those suffering from the disease are not employed as 
teachers.’’ This is another subject I am deeply interested in. As I 
have said, I approve of the weeding out of the tuberculous child and 
the tuberculous teacher from our public schools, and I go even 
farther and recommend an examination for tuberculosis of every 
child and teacher entering the public schools, and a periodical re- 
examination of both, but I also believe that it is our most sacred 
duty to provide for these tuberculous teachers and tuberculous chil- 
dren. Let us multiply our saratoria for children and employ in 
them as many teachers as we can from the unfortunate ones who 
have contracted tuberculosis. Now what are we to do with the rest 
who can not find employment in these institutions? Naturally, 
there will be a great many who can not find employment there. One 
of our most beloved, large-hearted and generous philanthropists, a 
distinguished fellow-townsman of mine, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, re- 
cently created a fund to pension teachers in academic schools who 
were of a certain age, and who were no longer able to earn their 
livelihood. Mr. Carnegie very justly surmised that our college pro- 
fessors are, as a rule, too poorly paid to accumulate a sufficient 
amount to live in comfort during their declining years. It is a 
great and beautiful philanthropy, and I sincerely hope that the ex- 
ample of Mr. Carnegie will be emulated by other philanthropists, 
but I hope and pray that in future gifts of pensions to educators, 
our ordinary school teachers will net be forgotten. 

As a rule they must have served at least twenty years before they 
are entitled to any pension, and then it is but small. They, too, 
have often very little chance to accumulate enough to enable them 
to live in comfort during old age, and I am certain that when mis- 
fortune strikes one in the prime of life, when the school teacher 
contracts tuberculosis and must leave school, nine times out of ten 
she will have very little or no money saved. Yet it costs money to 
provide for at least a year needed to cure a tuberculous patient, 
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and it requires even more to make him comfortable when he is 
forced to live in idleness for two or three years. Let the muni- 
cipality which excludes the tuberculous teacher and the tuberculous 
child provide for them. Let our good and generous fellow-citizens 
who love to devote part of their wealth to relieve the suffering and 
misery of their fellow-men, remember in their benefactions the 
school teacher who has had the misfortune to contract consumption. 
Whether such a benefaction be in the shape of a special sanatorium 
for tuberculous teachers or a special fund, it is immaterial. The 
men and women who will direct their philanthropic efforts towards 
such a noble purpose will surely serve their fellow-men in the 
highest degree possible, for next to his mother and his parents to 
whom is man more indebted for what he is and what he knows than 
to his school teacher ? 

Coming to another subject, I would insist upon the appointment 
of a sufficient number of trained nurses, that is to say, school nurses, 
whose duties should be, first, to aid the school physician in his 
work; secondly, ‘to visit the homes of the physically, morally or 
mentally defective children, in order to learn if home conditions 
alone are not responsible for the defects in the child. I am con- 
vinced that by such judicious co-operation of teacher, physician, 
nurse and parents, and if the case demands it, an organized charity 
society, many of the underlying causes of the child’s trouble can be 
lastingly remedied. I believe the function of the school nurses is 
a most important one. You teachers know what pediculosis means. 
The pediculis capitis is a certain parasitic disease, called in plain 
English lice. Children of the poor have very often these pediculis 
capitis, and consequently they must remain from school. We can 
not afford to have these infected children associate with others, and 
give their parasites to the other pupils. Formerly they used to 
lose six or eight weeks out of the school term in that way. What do 
we do now? We send the school nurse to the home of the child, 
and there she teaches the mother how to clean the child’s head thor- 
oughly, and the next day the child comes back and attends school. 
That is one of the functions of the school nurse. If there is any 
trouble about the personal hygiene of the child and the doctor has 
not got time to go to the home of the pupil, and the teacher has not 
the time to go, we send the school nurse, and she usually finds out 
the cause. To my mind, that is one of the most important factors 
in the hygienic management of a school. 
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I believe that a spirit of compassion and chivalry could be awak- 
ened by teaching the children of the well-to-do to help their under- 
fed, badly-clothed and badly-housed, and consequently, intellectu- 
ally-handicapped, fellow pupils, the children of the poor; but if this 
is not sufficient, the community should come to the rescue and at 
least help to provide substantial lunches for those who can not af- 
ford to pay for them. Now there is any amount of difference of 
opinion regarding whether or not we ought to feed the young ones. 
Shall we let them starve, or shall we not let them starve? Shall 
the municipality pay for them, or not? Is this paternalism? Is 
this pauperizing? I believe all this could be avoided by a little ju- 
dicious management, for example, by charging a small amount. 
But through the fear of paternalism or pauperizing, to let a child 
go to school without breakfast, or have it make a lunch of an apple 
or a cracker, and then expect the little one to do good mental work, 
is about as cruel a thing as I can imagine. The underfed child can 
not do school work. It can not think and it can not learn. They 
have tried the experiment of giving cheap but good lunches in some 
cities—in Boston, I believe—and I know in Portland, with unusual 
success. They give the underfed children a glass of milk and some- 
times two glasses of milk, and a sandwich. The children gained 
usually in weight within two weeks from two to three pounds, and 
do a great deal better at school, and they are better behaved. Now 
I come to my conclusion. I believe in character building at school 
by teaching the value of service to others, the importance of good 
manners, the dignity of labor, the exemplification of the broadest 
humanitarian spirit and the love for all creatures, including the 
dumb animals. 

The recent words of President Roosevelt, when he addressed the 
schovlmates of his son Archie on the subject of ‘‘The Ameri’an 
Boy,’’ in which he admonished the boys to be brave, strong, gentle 
and kind, should serve as an inspiration to the superintendents of 
schools, and be incorporated in the weekly curriculum as a lesson 
on true bravery, gentleness and kindness. I am convinced that the 
money, energy and labor, and let us say love, which will be expend- 
ed in thus making of the school child a physically strong and 
mentally sound and morally pure young man or woman, will not 
only make the commonwealth the financial gainer in the end, but 
that such judicious expenditures for the preservation of the life and 
health of our school children will decrease our general morbidity 
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and mortality rates, lessen the need for the asylums for the blind 
and insane, and the need of prisons and reformatories, and that 
the future generation will be a finer type of American men and 
women. 


DISCUSSION ON HEALTH IN SCHOOL. 


Dr. BrackEN—It is rather a difficult proposition to follow Dr. Knopf in dis- 
cussing the sanitary conditions in school buildings. I shall devote myself 
chiefly to the sanitary regulations existing in this State as pertaining to 
schools. 

First, relating to the eyes and ears of school children: Dr. Allport, 
formerly a resident of Minneapolis, was one of the early advocates favoring 
the examination of the eyes and ears of all school children. About four 
years ago the American Medical Association passed resolutions requesting 
the various State Boards of Health to take action looking to the examination 
of the eyes and ears of all school children. Minnesota was one of the States 
that quickly fell into line and during the last three years teachers have 
been instructed as to the methods of making such examinations, and re- 
quested to examine and report their findings to the State Board of Hea!th 
on blanks furnished for that purpose by said board. The teachers are fur- 
nished with warning cards, and when a child is found with apparent defect 
of sight or hearing it is given such a card to be taken to its parent or guard- 
ian, advising that the child be taken to a competent physician for a more 
thorough examination. he superintendent of public instruction, Mr. J. W. 
Olson, has taken quite an interest in this work. 

Dr. Knopf referred to a circular of our State Board of Health relating to 
tuberculosis in schools. The point is made in this circular that the tuber- 
culous teacher or pupil should not be in school: (1) because their recovery 
is not probable if they are kept under the strain of school life; (2) because 
the importance of fresh air, rest and good food should take first place in 
the treatment of the tuberculous, and those attending school do not get the 
necessary amount of any of these; (3) because close confinement in school 
may be followed by other forms of tuberculosis than consumption, and may 
cause permanent deformities or death; (4) because teachers and school 
children with consumption are a decided menace to their associates; (5) be- 
cause by excluding the tuberculous from school we provide for their possible 
recovery and at the same time prevent the infection of others; in so doing 
many valuable lives may be saved to the State. It is not our wish to assume 
the place of alarmists in dealing with tuberculosis. There is too much of 
this already. But we make the point that the place for the tuberculous 
teacher and the tuberculous pupil is outside of the school room, because 
their attention should be given, in the first instance, to getting well. Of 
course, light instruction in the open air may be given to a group of tuber- 
culous individuals as suggested by Dr. Knopf. 

The proper construction of school buildings is an important problem. 
The ‘ast Minnesota legislature provided that the construction of public 
buildings (including school buildings) should be put under the supervision 
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of the State Board of Health. so far as relates to sanitary requirements. 
The superintendent of public instruction and the State inspectors of schools 
are aiding the State Board of Health greatly in enforcing this law. 

The inspection of schools is still in its infancy in this State. An at- 
tempt was made a few years ago to carry on free inspection in Minneapolis, 
but this resulted in failure, for the work became too burdensome for the 
volunteer physician to carry out properly. 

The Minnesota State Board of Health has formulated certain regula- 
tions relating to school inspection. We can hardly expect these to be car- 
ried out literally for the present at least, but they should have an educa- 
tional effect on boards of education, as well as upon teachers and pupils. 

You had the statistics for defective children in the schools of New 
York City shown you this evening. I wish that such statistics could be 
given for every city throughout the United States. 


Dr. Ke_toce—I desire to say a word in behalf of the work of the Committee 
of One Hundred, which was appointed by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at its last meeting, for the purpose of securing the 
establishment of a national bureau of health. This is a matter in which 
every citizen ought to be interested. I am sure what has been said by Dr. 
Knopf in reference to the dangers to which children are exposed while in 
school shows the importance of making a careful study of the question of 
environment as it relates to human health. In a paper read before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, by J. Pease Norton, 
Ph. D., assistant professor in political economy, Yale University, many 
startling facts were brought out. Dr. Norton showed that in the next twelve 
months 1,500,000 of the persons now living in the United States will die. 
This means that 4,200,000 persons are sick all the time, and that 5,000,000 
homes with their 25,000,000 inmates will be made sad and wretched by this 
terrible loss of human life. Of the people now living eight millions will die 
of tuberculosis, six millions will die of diseases of the heart and kidneys, 
eight millions will die of pneumonia. The Department of Agriculture at 
Washington has, during the last ten years, expended on an average $4,600,- 
000 in saving elm trees from the attacks of beetles, in combating potato 
bugs, in stamping out hog cholera and pleural-pneumonia in cattle; but 
through lack of a bureau of health practically nothing is being done by the 
national government for the suppression of the terrible plagues which are 
working such frightful havoc in our midst and steadily increasing in vir- 
ulence and fatality. Great Britain has already taken active steps in this 
direction and has established a permanent advisory council which is sub- 
stantially a national department of health. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation has for years been working most earnestly in this direction. ‘The 
live-saving service of the Treasury Department expends nearly two millions 
a year for protection against accidents at sea, but not a penny is expended 
to save the enormous loss which occurs from the death of nearly one-fifth 
of the total population every ten years. President Roosevelt is in sympathy 
with this movement and it is only necessary that the national government 
shall give proper attention to this subject to create a strong popular senti- 
ment in favor of a thoroughly organized national bureau which shall set in 
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operation such measures of research, investigation and prophylaxis as shall 
effectively stay the march of the terrible scourges which are now carrying 
down so many millions to untimely death. It is safe to say that at least 
one-half of the present mortality might be prevented by the application of 
etlicient preventive measures. 

Prof. Norton has shown that a decrease of one-fourth of the present 
mortality, or an increase of the average life from the present rate of forty 
years to fifty years, would result in a saving of more than one and a 
half billions of dollars annually; in other words, an amount greater than 
the national debt through the saving of life alone. If the days of sickness 
were lessened only one-third another half billion dollars would be saved. 
At least another hundred millions would be saved by the lessening of crime 
which disease, as well as poverty, always promotes. The close relation or 
disease to improvidence and criminality makes this question one in which 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction should be specially 
interested. I am sure that every member of this association will do what 
he can to secure the establishment of a national bureau of health, and one 
of the most effective ways of accomplishing this is to interest your repre- 
sentatives in Congress in the subject, setting the matter before them by per- 
sonal appeals and by correspondence. 

This is a question in which every patriotic citizen must take an inter- 
est. Not only personal influence, but also money will be needed to carry 
on the necessary propaganda and to get proper bills prepared to present to 
Congress. When the new bureau is once organized and set in operation, 
the necessary appropriations will be made by the government and a work 
of most tremendous and far-reaching importance will be begun. 


Mr. Ponp—I want to ask Dr. Knopf how much can teachers and school 
boards do in small schools in little villages or country districts in the di- 
rection in which Dr. Knopf has pointed out towards hygiene in schools? 


Dr. Knopr—They can do more than the school boards and the teachers 
in large cities, simply because they can get in closer contact with the pa- 
rents of the children. The teachers know, perhaps, every one of the pa- 
rents of the children, and the school boards perhaps know every one of the 
parents, so I believe that a beginning, and a very good beginning, can be 
made by cleaning up the old country schoolhouse, which is not cleaned very 
often, and then open the windows wide. Have the children taught that 
although they live in the country and have good country air, they should 
make use of it and not keep the good fresh air all for the people from the 
city when they come there to see a little of the country. 


Mrs. FranK McVey, Minneapolis—I would like to ask two questions: 
One, is it advisable to teach children considerable before they go to school, 
granted eight years is the proper time to send them; and, second, after they 
do go to school after eight years, is it advisable for them to be in school 
five or five and a half hours a day? 


Dr. Knopr—I answer the second question first. Absolutely not. To 
put a child at school at the age of eight years is all right, but to expect a 
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child at that age to sit still and not wiggle at all, for half an hour, or three- 
quarters of an hour, is inhuman. You can not ask a child at the age of 
eight years to concentrate its attention for any time longer than five min- 
utes at a time. I defy anyone to be able to do it. And when the child 
grows a little older, ten or twelve, make it ten minutes or fifteen minutes, 
and never make it more than twenty-five, for even children under fifteen 
years of age, constant attention should not be longer expected than twenty 
or twenty-five minutes. 


Miss Gorpon-—I should like to ask, Dr. Knopf, if you do not want the 
children to go to school until eight years of age; do you object to the kin- 
dergarten? 


Dr. Knopr—That depends on the kindergarten. There are kinder- 
gartens and kindergartens. The child’s mind should be influenced up to the 
age of seven, if at all possible, by the parent more than by the outsider, 
but there are conditions when it is necessary to send a child to the kinder- 
garten. Now the kindergarten should be a model of hygiene. Children 
catch more diseases in kindergartens than in a public school. There is one 
disease which is very prevalent in kindergartens, and that is colds, and do 
you know that the most contagious of all diseases is a cold? Children that 
go to the kindergartens, if the curriculum is what it should be, all play, 
and mostly play out of doors, in good weather; otherwise, in a well-ven- 
tilated schoolroom, are benefited. 


Miss Gorpon—Mr. Knopf. I would like to ask another question. We 
know the danger of disease in the schoolroom. Would it not be advisable 
to borrow from the knowledge of our eastern brethren and let our children 
leave their shoes at the front door as they enter the school? 


Dr. Knopr—They would not do it. We have to inaugurate such rules 
as the customs of the land will stand. We must always figure on the cus- 
tom of the land. 


Miss Gorpon—lImprove the custom of the land. Change it? 


Dr. Knopr—Yes, we are trying hard, but we can not do it all at once. 
Shere is one way of doing it, if I may be permitted to come again to my 
tuberculous stories. Now, in the ideal sanatoria for consumptives we do 
not allow patients. after they have walked out in the street, to enter with 
the same shoes. They are expected to change shoes, or they have certain 
apparatus where they can clean their soles over a piece of canvas mutrst- 
ened, but that will be a very hard thing to teach the little young ones, so 
I believe the best thing to do is to have the room where the children play 
as well ventilated as possible. Have the tloor scrubbed and teach the little 
ones to wipe off their shoes when they come in as much as possible, but I 
don’t believe we can, without special training, have the shoes off. I am 
afraid the little ones might get many colds going barefooted. It is not the 
best thing in the school, I would not like to recommend it, anyhow, 


Children. 


CHILD LABOR AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


BY HON. ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE, U. S. SENATOR FROM INDIANA. 


If the American children now being exploited in the mills, mines, 
factories and sweatshops of the country had votes and were organ- 
ized into a national union, there would be an end of child slavery 
in this republic. But they are not so organized. They can not help 
themselves. Therefore, the American people must help them. The 
conscience of the nation has declared war upon this infamy, and 
that warfare will not end until the last vestige of our national 
shame shall have been destroyed. 
' When in the Senate I introduced a bill to end child slavery in 
the republic, the existence of the evil was denied by some, while 
others said that it was exaggerated. But when I presented the tes- 
timony, taken under oath, of scores of men and women whose truth- 
fulness no one could question, when these men and women gave 
thousands of detailed instances seen and investigated by themselves 
showing the widespread nature of the evil, denials ceased and we 
heard no more about exaggeration. Little girls seven years old 
are at work at six o’clock in the morning, and must stand on their 
feet tending flying machinery for twelve long hours, breathing the 
dust and lint-filled air. I ask every woman here tonight to sup- 
pose that girl was your girl. Tomorrow morning, on the breakers 
in the anthracite coal region, thousands of little boys from seven to 
fourteen years of age, will be at work before any of this audience 
are awake, picking stone from the rushing channels of coal. Be- 
hind them stands the boss with stick in hand, while the breaker, on 
the sunniest days, is so full of dust particles that the boys wear 
lamps in their caps. The conditions in the glass factories are such 
that no glass blower will permit his boy to labor there, and one of 
them testified that he would rather see his boy dead than to enter 
that industrial inferno. In the silk mills little girts, standing for 
twelve hours before the flying threads, are so nervously affected 
that they see those threads burning through their eyeballs in their 
sleep. The details of the horrors of child labor in America are too 
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numerous to catalog in this address. For two whole days I read 
to the Senate affidavits of eminent investigators whose names carry 
credibility all over this country. The sworn testimony of eminent 
physicians shows that the inevitable result to the children is that 
the nervous exhaustion which does not kill, makes degenerates of 
them. The irritated nerves arouse unnatural passions and result in 
disgusting immorality. Those of them who are not worked to death 
before maturity, marry early and become the parents of still other 
degenerates. Think of the results on the future of the nation. 
The lowest possible estimate is that there is no less than a quarter 
of a million stunted creatures coming of age and being poured every 
year into the great body of American citizenship. There are those 
who talk with horror of a dangerous class in the republic. I ask 
you to reflect what will be our condition when we have a million 
such, with malice in their minds and blind hatred in their hearts? 
What will be our condition when we have two million such—five 
million, ten million? I am a defender of property and of righteous 
wealth, but I warn you that we are today, by this evil, which Eng- 
land has long since abolished, creating a class in the American re- 
public more dangerous to the nation and our free institutions than 
all the anarchists with all their bombs. Notice the effect of this 
same child slavery in England; how with its involved, acecompany- 
ing vice it has deteriorated the British people. That was diszov- 
ered in the Boer war, when a nation of forty millions of people 
found it difficult to raise an army of three hundred thousand men to 
fight a handful of Boers in South Africa; when the percentage of 
rejections of those that enlisted was so great, even with the low 
standard required, that it astounded the world, shocked the British 
people, and alarmed the British statesmen. When the revolting 
facts were uncovered by a scientific commission appointed by parlia- 
ment to find the cause for the physical deterioration of the people, 
when all this is before us, we Americans do not dare to longer trifle 
with the evil here that produced those results there. It took the 
English statesmen, with the immortal Shaftesbury at their head, 
seventy-five years to tear that shame of the great nation up by the 
roots. With the example of England before us, and with our own 
personal knowledge of the situation here, it ought not to take the 
American people a single year to end the shame in our country in 
this beginning of the Twentieth Century. 

I have said that the conscience of the nation has declared war 
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against this evil, and that the warfare will not end except in victory. 
It was impossible to get the bill to a vote last session, but we will 
the coming session in the Senate, and also in the House, unless the 
House rules prevent its consideration. Every device will be re- 
sorted to to prevent a vote. If a vote is secured, every resource 
will be brought into play to defeat it, because mighty financial in- 
terests are hostile to any legislation, state or national, that will end 
this evil. Great combinations of cotton mills of the South, of which 
some of my dearest personal friends are owners, amounting alto- 
gether to perhaps five hundred million dollars or more—the great 
Southern Railway that hauls their products and derives much of its 
revenues from them; the immense Anthracite Combine of Pennsy]- 
vania, the railroads that haul its products, and other railroads in 
sympathy with those; the silk mills and the glass factories, all are 
determined that there shall not be a stoppage of this labor which 
pours enormous dividends into their pockets. Also, there are some 
earnest, honest, sincere men who have thought that the national 
regulation of child labor was dangerous to state’s rights. But I 
have no fear of any such men, because when they see the decisions of 
the Supreme Court which have been read before the Senate, they 
will see that there is absolutely no question, not only of the power, 
but of the duty of Congress to prohibit interstate commerce in child 
made goods, because that is the only way to stop child labor in this 
country. 

The states can not do this from the nature of the case. If one 
state passes a good child labor law and honestly enforces it, the man- 
ufacturers of that state are at a disadvantage with their competitors 
in other states. And it is the fundamental right of all Americans 
to have equal business opportunities. Why should the manufac- 
turers of a state, the righteousness of whose people has put a good 
child labor law on the books, suffer because of the conscience of that 
people. Why should the manufacturers of a state whose conscience 
has not yet been aroused, profit from that atrophy of righteousness 
of their people? Some two or three years ago Tennessee passed an 
admirable child labor law and an honest Governor enforced it. I 
presented to the Senate the affidavit of the Rev. A. J. McKelway, 
who is well known to you all, to the effect that he had personally 
witnessed shipments of children recruited in Tennessee, under the 
charge of a boss, to the industrial infernoes of South Carolina. 
Then, again, there can be no adequate end of the evil by state legis- 
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lation unless all the states have equally good laws, equally well en- 
forced, but when will we get equally good laws in all the states, 
equally well enforced? Next year? Five years from now? Ten 
years from now? A generation? Well, perhaps, although it has 
never been done in anything else. Then during ‘that thirty years, 
when we are letting the states make progress, what becomes of the 
millions of American children that are in the meantime being 
ruined? It has been found to be true, and it is one of the incidents 
of free government, a part of the price we pay for the invaluable 
benefits of free institutions, that in those states where the evil is 
worse the interests that thrive upon it are so mighty that they pre- 
vent the passage of an effective law, or if public opinion forces an 
effective law through, they prevent its efticient execution. 

But there is one simple measure that will affect every part of this 
eountry alike, that will give the manufacturers everywhere the same 
conditions of labor and that will effectively stop this national crime, 
and that is to provide that goods made by children shall not be 
shipped over interstate railways to any other state than the state in 
which they are made. Of course if the manufacturers of South 
Carclina, if the anthracite miners of Pennsylvania, can not ship 
their products out of their own states, they will quit employing chil- 
dren, and such a measure as that is self-enforcible. It provides that 
when any manufacturer or coal dealer or other person named in the 
law, violates it he shall be hailed before a Federal Court and on con- 
viction put behind the bars. And after three or four convictions 
we shall not find any more violations of the law. 

When an army of witnesses proved the existence of the evil and 
the enemies of national reform were forced to admit its existence, 
we were met with the ery that the bill is unconstitutional. It is 
just such cries that cause the discontent we hear throughout the 
country with the constitution itself. Those men who try to make 
the constitution of the American republic shield great national evils, 
even to the point of saying that the Supreme Court itself is wrong, 
are the real enemies of the constitution and the creators of discon- 
tent with our fundamental laws. When in a debate in the Senate 
on the constitutional feature of this bill I read the famous decision 
of the Supreme Court in the lottery case—one of the greatest de- 
cisions ever handed down— it was stated on the floor of the Senate 
that the Supreme Court was wrong. Our power to enact such legis- 
lation comes from this clause in the constitution: ‘‘Congress shall 
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have power to regulate commerce among the states, with foreign na- 
tions and with the Indian Tribes.’’ The Supreme Court decided in 
the lottery case that the regulation of Congress included the right 
to prohibit any article from interstate commerce that the interests 
of the nation demanded should be prohibited. The states could not 
end the lottery, because if every state in the Union but one passed 
laws against lotteries and that one state permitted a lottery, that 
lottery could ship its tickets through the express companies and over 
the railroads to every other state in the Union. Yet it was con- 
tended that the power over lotteries and the morals of the people 
was exclusively a state affair, with which the nation had nothing to 
do, and the Supreme Court in deciding that case said, that while 
it was true that a state could charter a lottery and ruin the morals 
of its own people, if it chose, yet the nation could say that that lot- 
tery could not ship its tickets to the other states of this nation. 
So the evils of lottery ceased to be by the power of the nation. 
And just so is it that any state that is so base can permit the mur- 
der and ruin of its own children if it pleases, and the sale of the 
goods they make to its own people if they choose, but the nation 
has the power to say you shall not ship these goods to the rest of 
the American people and wring dividends from other states. If 
we can prohibit lottery tickets from interstate commerce we can 
prohibit child-made goods from interstate commerce. I know this 
audience has many lawyers in it and every man of them will bear 
me out in this statement—every time that question has been before 
the Supreme Court for decision that great tribunal has held that 
the power of Congress to regulate commerce includes the power to 
prohibit articles from commerce. It was so held in the great lead- 
ing case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, decided nearly one hundred years 
ago, in which the opinion was handed down by Chief Justice 
Marshall, and in every such case from that day to this, during the 
120 years of the Supreme Court’s life, it has held the same thing 
without exception. 

‘*But,’’ it is said, ‘‘if you can prohibit child-made goods you 
can prohibit anything else from interstate commerce. You can 
prohibit the farmers’ wheat and corn, and that would be 
ruinous, and therefore no such power exists.’’ But the Su- 
preme Court answered that argument one hundred years ago 
by saying that the possible abuse of a power is no argument against 
the existence of that power, and that if we, in Congress, abuse the 
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power you have given us under the constitution, the remedy is in 
the hands of the people at the polls and ballot-boxes. One other 
ease, that occurred here in your own State of Minnesota. ‘‘Con- 
gress shall have the power to regulate commerce among the states, 
with foreign nations and the Indian Tribes.’’ Under that power 
Congress passed a law making the transportation or sale of 
whisky to Indians still living in the tribal relation, a crime. Some 
whisky, forty-three gallons, was sent into Minnesota. It was not 
shipped in to the Indian reservation, but some of it was sold to a 
single Indian who lived on the reservation. The government 
brought a libel against that forty-three gallons of whisky, and that 
case went up to the Supreme Court and is known as the ‘‘forty- 
three gallons of whisky case.’’ In that case the Supreme Court, 
examining this whole question, said that under the power of Con- 
gress to regulate commerce with the Indian tribes, we have the ab- 
solute right to prohibit intoxicating liquors from transportation, 
even within a state. If we can prohibit whisky from interstate 
commerce why can’t we prohibit child-made goods from interstate 
commerce? The same thing was held in the famous Lawler case, 
which every lawyer here is familiar with. Twenty-seven times, to 
be exact, the Supreme Court has held that our power over inter- 
state commerce, is not only similar to our power over foreign com- 
merce, but is exactly the same power (I am now quoting the exact 
words of the Supreme Court), and we know our power over foreign 
commerce. In the McKinley tariff bill, and then in the Dingley 
tariff bill, we have prohibited convict-made goods from foreign 
commerce. If the power of Congress over foreign commerce is the 
same as that over commerce among the states, and if we have pro- 
hibited convict-made goods in foreign commerce, of course we can 
prohibit convict-made goods from interstate commerce, and if we 
can prohibit convict-made goods in interstate commerce, why 
can’t we prohibit child-made goods in interstate commerce? And 
yet every one of these direct decisions bearing expressly upon the 
question was deliberately omitted in the crude and hasty report of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, against this bill. That re- 
port, made in haste, not even read by all the members, was de- 
signed to kill the bill. It does nothing more than to point out cer- 
tain fundamental divisions between national and state action with 
which all of us heartily agree, and it ignores every decision of the 
Supreme Court to which I have referred tonight. It merely and 
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roughly asserts that Congress has no such power. Yet the chair- 
man of the committee that made that report, and who now says 
that the nation has no power to stop child labor, actually pro- 
posed in Congress five years ago that the nation should take charge 
of the coal mines of Pennsylvania. 

This action of the House Judiciary Committee compels attention 
to a recent practice in both the House and Senate, which, if it is 
continued, is more dangerous to free institutions than even child 
labor itself. You know that the course of legislation in Congress 
is as follows: A bill is introduced; it is referred to the proper 
committee. For example: The child labor bill was referred in 
the Senate to the Committee on Education and Labor; in the House 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, yet without either one 
of those committees asking for it, a resolution was introduced in 
each house and passed by courtesy, referring the question of the 
bill’s constitutionality to the Judiciary Committee of the House 
and Senate. Then a sub-committee of this Judiciary Committee 
was appointed, and if that sub-committee reports against the bill, 
those who are too cowardly to vote upon it will say, as the bill is 
unconstitutional, we will spend no more time on it. Thus, you see, 
a junior supreme court is created for the Senate and House, which 
anticipates the action of the real Supreme Court, and relieves it 
of its duties, and Senators and Congressmen from their responsi- 
bility. It is plain that if this method prevails every law for the 
welfare of the people has its fate in the hands of that small com- 
mittee, instead of in the hands of all of the Senators and all the 
Congressmen voting upon their conscience and their honor, and of 
the Supreme Court finally establishing the legality or illegality of 
the measure. Do you wonder that there is unrest among the peo- 
ple with the constitution, when by such a sly device any measure 
for the welfare of this great nation may be foiled? Such a prac- 
tice as this is an insult to all the honest Senators and Congress- 
men who want to do their duties. It is an effective menace to free 
institutions themselves. 

I thank God that the American people are beginning to arouse 
themselves about this infamy of child labor, and to inform them- 
selves of the plans used to defeat any measure that is designed to 
end it. I thank God, too, that the American bar and the great 
body of the American lawyers who are not prejudiced in favor of 
the interests that are prospering by this vice, are also becoming in- 
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formed, especially of the absurdity of the constitutional argument 
against this bill. I will read to vou a letter from a great American 
jurist, the Hon. A. H. Whitfield of the Supreme bench of the 
State of Mississippi, that you may know how the uninfluences 
bar, even of the brave old State’s rights South, regard the position 
of this measure: ‘‘I can not see how any one can doubt the con- 
stitutionality of the bill introduced in Congress upon this subject 
(the national child labor bill). I think one of the most grotesque 
spectacles ever presented to the American public is the frantic 
and clamorous defense, now being made on all hands by the rail- 
road corporations, of the doctrine of state’s rights. The utter ab- 
surdity of the whole defense and the perfect hypocrisy lying be- 
hind all this speechmaking is patent and open to the humblest un- 
derstanding.’’ 

But not only has Congress the power, as decided by the Supreme 
Court numberless times, we have actually exercised that power and 
without objection. There are on the statute books some twenty or 
more laws prohibiting interstate commerce in various articles, and 
to not one of those laws was any objection made; but in not one of 
those eases was any great financial interest thriving on the thing 
prohibited. For example, we have prohibited interstate commerce 
in nitro-glycerine, in vessels; in all explosive materials, in vessels; 
in insects; in loose hay on vessels; in cattle without a certificate 
from the agricultural department; in gold and silver goods if they 
have the words ‘‘U. S. Assay’’ on them; in obscene printed matter 
(and that is done notwithstanding the fact that the constitution 
guarantees freedom of speech, and the courts have decided that 
printed matter is as much speech as spoken words); in quaran- 
tined cattle, although those cattle may be found after examina- 
tion to be perfectly healthy. To not one of those laws was any ob- 
jection, constitutional or otherwise, made. And yet, in spite of 
the existence of these statutes, which show that we have exercised 
the power; in spite of the express decisions of the Supreme Court; 
in spite of the plain words of the constitution, we are told that the 
effort to prohibit child-made goods from interstate commerce is 
unconstitutional. It is just such unworthy use of the constitution 
of our country, to preserve and protect infamous evils, that is 
bringing that great instrument into contempt. It is the men who 
are shielding admitted evils behind strained constructions of the 
constitution who are giving ignorant demagogues the arguments 
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and the opportunity with which they may sow discontent among 
the people with our fundamental law. Oh, no, our constitution 
does not prevent the American people from righting a wrong that 
shames and destroys us every day. This nation is growing 
heavenlier, more humane, fuller of the spirit of Christ. Our con- 
stitution does not check that great moral advance. Every day we 
are meeting new problems that grow out of new conditions, which 
in turn grow out of the higher intelligence and the loftier zeal of 
the nation. The constitution does not prevent us from solving the 
problems God has given us. For the constitution is God’s work; 
it was divinely inspired. The men who try to make the constitu- 
tion shackle our hands and manacle our feet from discharging our 


manifest duties are its rea] enemies and the real foes of free insti- 
tutions. 


CHILD LABOR AND PHILANTHROPY. 


BY OWEN R. LOVEJOY, ACTING SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL CHILD 
LABOR COMMITTEE. 


What are the chief causes of those social inequalities and diseases 
which make the most perplexing demands upon philanthropic 
agencies? Do we number among them—congestion, high rent, 
preventable diseases, low wages, industrial inefficiency, enforced 
idleness, seasonal employment, vagrancy, the disorganization of 
the family, premature old age? If so, I want to ask you to assist 
us in the effort to find how far these defects in society are associ- 
ated, either as accompaniment, or as direct result, with that fea- 
ture of industrial activity we call ‘‘Child Labor.’’ 

If, on investigation, child labor is found to be the Ishmaelite in 
the camp of gainful industry, then the systematic study of its 
causes and its effects, both those which are direct and often pa- 
thetic, and those more subtle and remote, becomes a chief duty of 
the philanthropist. 

I fear the connection between child labor and poverty is some- 
times seen by the social worker, like the image in a lake, upside- 
down. Does not the charity worker too often, in his effort to meet 
a local need, take any offer of labor by any member of the family 
as a solution of the problem of poverty? It is when this labor 
either fails to meet expenses, or fails to develop skill or intelligence, 
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or is laid a burden upon the shoulders of a little child, that it be- 
comes a menace to social well-being. It is an immediate, easy so- 
lution for certain cases of poverty, which leads to a worse disease. 

We are familiar with the claim that we have no official evidence 
in this country that child labor is injurious, and we must acknowl- 
edge that up to the date of this Conference, America has not taken 
enough interest in this subject to know very much about it. This 
defect is about to be corrected by the investigation which has just 
been authorized by Congress. 

But we should be guilty of negligence were we to wait until all 
the data is in before uttering any declaration on the subject. None 
know better than the representatives of the various charitable so- 
cieties, that you never can wait until you have read the story of a 
city’s need to the last chapter before beginning the work of relief. 
You study as you go. Otherwise, vagrancy would grow beyond 
bounds, and the poor and diseased would have passed beyond re- 
covery, while you were busy diagnosing the case. True charity 
will not be satisfied with its effort until it has penetrated to the 
depth of all the problems with which it is concerned, but when the 
poor waylaid man on the road to Jericho is found half dead, ob- 
viously the three things to be done are in the following order: 
First, take him to the nearest relief station on the road and give him 
the care his immediate suffering requires. Second, organize the 
gang in the hotel lobby into a correctional posse and break up the 
den of thieves. Third, report to the government the necessity of 
providing an adequate force to police the road. 

A few years ago a deputy factory inspector in New York State 
framed his indictment of child labor in the following sentences: 


‘*The most costly labor of all is child labor. Hu- 
manity and the State will pay for it long after the child 
has passed out of childhood and is competing with its fel- 
low men for a livelihood against his own progeny. So- 
ciety will never discharge this debt until the generations 
under which the practice existed have entirely passed 
away. It has stunted human endeavor and destroyed the 
brightest days of hundreds of thousands of human lives. 
The law which abolishes the child labor evil entirely will 
date an epoch in the history of the world.’’ 


Why should you workers for the well-being of your communities 
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set your face against the kind of charity work which moves in a 
circle, removing present danger at the cost of future good? And 
why should the community, that larger social unit, set its face 
against this method? Because we are convinced not only by the 
research and experience in other industrial countries, but by such 
investigations as have been conducted through private agencies in 
this country, that child labor is a feature of industry that violates 
practically every canon of the new philanthropy. 


A MENACE TO PHYSICAL WELLBEING. 


Child labor is a menace to the physical wellbeing of its victims. 
We produce, in evidence, the testimony of the English, German and 
French governments, which have made authoritative studies, show- 
ing the inevitable tendency to physical deterioration in those who 
are too early consigned to forms of labor which either lay too heavy 
a burden upon the body, or by their nature prevent that normal ac- 
tivity essential to its full development. And we cite the wrecking 
of the nervous system in young girls who spend the years of ado- 
lescence bent over sewing machines run at lightning speed; the 
bronchial and pulmonary affections of the child of the coal break- 
ers; the languor and backwardness of the little street trader; the 
failing vision of the tenement house worker, and the diseases of the 
feet and the spine which have been recently so strikingly traced by 
Dr. Freiberg to the unnatural exactions of factory labor upon boys 
and girls at a period when study, rest, and play are the only proper 
employments of the human life. 


DANGER THROUGH ACCIDENT AND EXPOSURE. 


In many industries the maximum danger is offered through acci- 
dent or exposure. In the few state reports which contain any in- 
formation on this point, we have been surprised to find the degree 
of uniformity in the ratio of accidents to child workers. The coal 
mines and breakers, the quarries, the machine shops, the silk, cot- 
ton and other textile mills lay bare with startling uniformity this 
one fact, that in proportion to the number employed the accidents 
to children are from 250 per cent. to 300 per cent. higher than to 
adults. The last published report on anthracite mines in Pennsyl- 
vania shows that one-half the slate pickers in the breakers were 
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under 16 years of age. Yet, 75 per cent. of the accidents were to 
boys under 16, while only 25 per cent. were suffered by the men 
above that age. The problem here assumes an important economic 
aspect, for the injured child not only becomes permanently a handi- 
capped producer, if not entirely incapacitated for gainful labor, 
but the philanthropic resources of the community are necessarily 
turned from their proper channel to meet the pathetic exigency, 
while the slender accumulations of a family thrift that had been 
slowly growing to meet some future need are quickly washed away 
by the deluge of this ‘‘rainy day.’’ 

There came to my notice three days ago a man who, at the age of 
nine years lost both hands working in a machine shop. He now 
has a family of eight children who are trying to support him. 

The reason for the higher percentage of risk to children is not 
difficult to understand by those who know children. The intelligent 
glass-blower, called to leave the factory in the face of a storm of 
rain or sleet at 3 o’clock on a winter morning, will carefully wrap 
his throat and lungs, knowing the limits of physical endurance. 
But the 12 or 14-year-old boy will snatch his dinner bucket and 
dash out from the factory, his little white bosom bare to the storm, 
proud that he doesn’t have to take care of himself. The playful- 
ness of breaker boys in the presence of dangerous machinery is 
said to be a chief cause of their frequent accidents. 


MORAL FATIGUE. 


Attention has often been called to the moral fatigue which not un- 
commonly follows a period of premature toil. Laying too heavy 
burdens on the undeveloped shoulders of ambitious and willing 
children produces an exhaustion sure to manifest itself later in 
some of those forms of physical or moral break-down from which 
society so universally suffers. A recent report from the municipal 
lodging houses of Chicago records that not less than 30 per cent. 
of the lodgers there began work before they were 14, while 25 per 
cent. more began work in their fourteenth year. Data from other 
cities confirms the conviction so well expressed by Ruskin many 
years ago, that to become a man too early is to become a small man. 

Some months ago, while visiting a reform school in the Middle 
West, I was impelled to ask the boys how many were employed as 
messengers or newsboys before coming there. ‘‘Hands up.’’ A 
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picture in our office, taken as they replied, shows, I think, the up- 
lifted hand of every boy in the room. This is not a conclusive 
condemnation of street trading, for it is but a single instance, but 
it at least serves to show that these little moral delinquents did not 


enter the paths of wrong-doing through the avenue of idleness, 
but of labor! 


A HANDICAP IN WAGE-EARNING. 


The simple industries that especially invite young children often 
prevent that preparation necessary to the development of efficient 
wage-earning. The report of the Commission on Industrial and 
Technical Education, Massachusetts, published last summer, dem- 
onstrates the loss in time and money to the child compelled to leave 
school too early to enter some of the simpler industries. It is there 
shown that the children who go to work at 12 or 14 years of age, at 
18 years have earned less money than those who remained in school 
to 16 and have been working only two years. Beside this, the lat- 
ter children are on the road to more rapid progress than their han- 
dicapped rivals. The little child is at first unable to command a 
living wage, and is put to the most simple task. In default of 
anything that can be dignified by the name of ‘‘apprenticeship’’ 
in modern industry, he is kept for years upon some simple process 
which develops neither mind nor body. 

Even the most fortunate, those who are steadily employed and 
live to old age, never rise above the poverty line, and their needs, 
increasing with the growth of their families, are a constant drain 


on the community. Any sudden misfortune throws them entirely 
upon charity. 


UNSKILLED LABOR. 


‘*But, if all the people become educated to higher occupations, who 
will do the unskilled labor?’’ is often asked. The answer is that 
no labor which needs to be done should be done without skill. 
There is no such thing as unskilled labor—it is the laborer who is 
unskilled. Why is it almost as disagreeable to have our city streets 
clean as to have them dirty? Because we have, for the most part, 
committed the cleaning of them to unskilled labor, and the or- 
dinary task of cleaning the streets consists in selecting a dry, windy 
day, and then vigorously brushing all the dirt into the air which 
ean be made to fly. There is no work, from the gathering of gar- 
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bage to the painting of pictures, which can not be done better with 
skill than without skill. Child labor steals from its victims the 
time and opportunity to learn the best way of doing things and 
floods the market with unskilled and therefore ill-paid laborers. 
There are two kinds of industrial training: first, that technical 
training which comes through definite educational preparation; 
second, that which comes by experience and the general develop- 
ment of capacity to catch on. The child laborer is denied both. I 
called on a friend the day before leaving for this Conference, who 
showed me blotches of ink over the books, magazines and reports 
upon his desk. Ink that had been spattered there from his ink- 

well by the dusting brush of the one who cleans his office. Men 
' often say ‘‘this kind of work is worth only so much.’’ Frequently 
it is worth nothing, less than nothing; it is so poorly done that it 
leaves only a train of misery behind it. But the same task could 
be done in such a way as to deserve wages on which the laborer 
could live in comfort and freedom. 

A few days ago some of my friends were called upon to find aid 
for a 17-year-old girl with a bahy. Our difficulty in finding her a 
place was not that she had sinned, but that she didn’t know how to 
do anything. She has developed the responsibilities of maturity 
without its capacity. We found on inquiry that the environment 
of her childhood had not only failed to give her any educational 
opportunity, but that she had lost all power of moral resistance 
because pushed to premature toil. Thus you have the problem of 
the institutions which must be kept up to give these neglected peo- 
ple an asylum and an apprenticeship, while they are oppressed 
with the burden of shame and despondency. 


THE POVERTY LINE. 


The policy of attempting to maintain a portion of the community 
in ignorance and upon a bare subsistence wage is a policy of 
wealth-suicide, for the ignorant, undeveloped, unskilled worker not 
only fails to give proper labor return for the meagre wages he re- 
ceives, but utterly fails to know how to spend the little he has. The 
child worker, after having been neglected in the process of wage- 
earning development so that he can never do any really good work, 
becomes a poor consumer of the goods of the community. And this 
for two reasons: first, because he is poor. The prevailing wages of 
the child laborers in this country are so low as to fasten a millstone 
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of permanent poverty upon them which they are never able to drag 
into the best market. Second, he becomes a poor consumer, be- 
cause of arrested development. Unfitted for the highest physical 
expression, he fails to utilize the best products of society in the 
matter of clothing, food or shelter. Undeveloped mentally, he has 
no use for the libraries and works of art which are the glory of 
our civilization. A thousand comforts and conveniences of a well- 
organized community are entirely outside the range of his experi- 
ence and the chief defect in the problem of commercial and indus- 
trial life is not in the production of goods, but in their rapid and 
normal consumption. Is Minnesota wheat being burned for fuel 
because New York is overstocked with bread? No, indeed, New 
York has never yet learned properly to consume bread. The little 
children of our great city are today eating pickles and decayed 
bananas and drinking feeble tea and stale beer, and going hungry 
to bed, who ought to be feeding their frail little bodies on the 
wealth of your glorious fields. The forests on a thousand hills are 
being wantonly destroyed. Yet we can take you to many thousand 
homes where not even the cheap and doubtful luxury of a common 
wooden bedstead can be considered. We burn the candle at both 
ends; the neglect which makes of the child the poor worker also 
breeds ignorance and poverty and makes him a poor consumer. 
‘*To suppress the natural traits and force forward those acquired 
in industry, anticipates by artifice the cautious unfolding of char- 
acters, prematurely ripens the man, and casts upon society the dead 
weight of a class too old to work at forty, and too undeveloped to 
join the wise counsels of the elder mentors of the nation.’’ 


A BLOW AT THE STANDARD OF LIVING. 


The employment of children in industries that would utilize men 
if children could not be secured, is a blow at the standard of living 
through the degradation of the labor market. This works on the 
principle, well known in economics, that the inferior medium of 
exchange always tends to drive out the superior. Here we touch 
the kernel of all the hard problems in the realm of philanthropic 
activity. What is essential to normal living? How is this es- 
sential to be guaranteed? If a certain amount and quality of food, 
raiment, housing, leisure, education, freedom of choice, are es- 
sential constituents of a normal life, how are they to be secured? 
Not, I am sure you will agree, by the doling out of relief stores. 
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Neither is it by committing the ignorant and helpless members of 
the community to forms of labor that fail to yield a living wage. 
I regret to say that I have frequently heard charity workers con- 
tend: ‘‘But, if you take the children out of that employment, 
what will become of the poor widow, or how are they going to 
live?’’ A fair question, but not to be answered by an industry 
which profits by subnormal wages. I found, just the other day, 
a new form of child labor in tenements. The little cross-bar in 
vest buckles, and the little pins that are set in it to hold the strap 
are sent to homes to be assembled for the factory. Here are the 
bars, perhaps an inch in length, and here the little pins to be 
placed, two in each bar. The assembled set is then put in a tray 
to be returned to the factory. The tray will hold 5,000 sets. And 
for this tray, requiring about two days of labor, is paid 35c. 

This I call a parasitic industry, devouring more than it pays for; 
eating out the life of ill-nourished women and helpless children, 
absorbing the years that should be given to development and offer- 
ing in reward 35c a tray. We used to hear much about ‘“‘wild- 
eat money.’’ I wish some one would invent a name for wild-cat 
industry—the labor that tears its victims, while it neither de- 
velops legitimate industry nor relieves poverty. Furthermore, to 
make a factory of the home transforms the mother from a house- 
keeper to a hand. And the slighter the rewards of labor, the 
greater the tendency for all the family to turn in and help. 

We shall not meet this need by the doleful complaint that unless 
children are sacrificed to unproductive labor at shameful wages the 
poor will suffer, but by some constructive method of lifting the 
burdens of poverty. The scholarship plan which has rapidly de- 
veloped in several cities during the past two years is serving two 
valuable ends. It is guaranteeing to several hundred children an 
education that would otherwise be denied, while making such com- 
pensation to the family treasury in lieu of the child’s wages that 
the family is not left to suffer, and in the second place, it is serving 
to demonstrate in how few cases after all are the meager wages of 
little children essential to family existence. 

I venture to express the belief that the social worker needs to 
write in large letters two articles of faith from which he should 
never depart: first, the community can not afford to dissolve the 
biological unit of the family by shortening the period of in- 
fancy because of either poverty, ignorance or greed; and second, 
any kind of work that must be done is worth a living wage. 
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The violation of these principles not only perpetuates the use of 
little children at subnormal wages which help to keep down the 
standard of living, but it is this large ignorant, inarticulate army 
of child workers which degrades the wages of the more skillful, 
fosters the idleness of older boys, and often precipitates those 
labor conflicts which disturb and cripple the industries of the peo- 
ple. Beyond this, ignorance and poverty are the handy tools of 
the professional grafter and political corruptionist. 


WHAT TO DO. 


These considerations offer, it seems to me, a definite program to the 
worker in charitable societies, social settlements, juvenile courts 
and the other fields of social activity. The National Child Labor 
Committee has aided in three years to secure better child labor 
laws in twenty-one states, while at Washington the first step has 
been taken by the government to provide for the American child 
scientific investigation and protection. We are seeking to spread 
the knowledge of the benefits to society, to the home, and to indus- 
try itself, derived from a wise and aggressive policy of industrial 
regulation, and we are co-operating with educators for the develop- 
ment of such an educational curriculum throughout our country 
as shall help to fit our children for useful life in an industrial civ- 
ilization. Industrial and technical education is the next principle 
to be incorporated in the program of instruction. 

But much intimate information is needed which government and 
state officials can not gather, and which no national committee can 
collect. Only those students who live in the midst of the prob- 
lems of the people can bring from this social laboratory the results 
necessary to a thorough understanding of the problem in all its 
bearings. I would, therefore, lay upon you the consideration of 
your duty to study child labor as one of those disturbing elements 
in your program of constructive philanthropy. How many a man 
in your community is out of work because some young boy has 
taken his job? How many child workers of a decade ago are now 
the weary and worn-out remnants of a discouraged maturity? 
How many people whom you help are working at less than a living 
wage? On what kind of work are they employed? What are the 
chief causes of family desertion? Of family disintegration? In 
the filling of children’s institutions—foundling asylums, orphan- 
ages, reform schools—how many are the children of those whose 
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education was neglected, or whose vitality has been lost too early 
in life? Why is it that, instead of giving the average American 
child ten years of szhooling as we advertise to do, we are practically 
giving him only four years? Is it because we have ritted him in 
four years for the duties of life, or is it rather because we persist 
in many communities in perpetuating educational methods and cus- 
toms that discourage the child and alienate the parent? Is your 
community fulfilling its duty by seeking to develop in its children 
the capacity for intelligent wage-earning? 

New York was startled a short time ago by a report of the large 
percentage of backward children in the schools. Then came the 
later report that thousands of these children of the great city are 
backward because they have défective vision, over 30,000 out of 
97,000 examined. But this is not the root of the problem. We 
want to know why thirty thousand children have defective vision? 
Were they born of abnormal parents? Are they having their eyes 
ruined by bending over some piece of home work in their miserably 
lighted tenement? And what are the wages they receive in pay- 
ment for their eyes? 

Our philanthropy is far from a success if it must continue for- 
ever to provide simply life-preservers for the wrecked and half- 
drowned victims of our economic storms. Those who are impelled 
to do good will always find ample opportunity for service to in- 
fancy, infirmity and old age. But that we must continue, year 
after year, in spite of the rapidly mounting social surplus, to coun- 
teract the ravages of preventable disease, to correct the evils which 
afflict little children through ignorance or parental neglect, to dis- 
pense what Dr. Devine has called ‘‘the bitter bread of degrading 
dependence,’’ or that decrepitude and physical exhaustion shall 
continue to visit a large percentage of our laborers at a time when 
the faculties should be in their prime, are articles in the creed of 
pessimism to which we refuse to subscribe. 

On the other hand. we must act a living faith in the principle so 
perfectly expressed by Dr. Patten in his wonderful book, that 
‘*economie forces can sweep away poverty, banish misery, and by 


giving men work, bring forth right and enduring character within 
the race.’’ 
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DISCUSSION ON CHILD LABOR. 


Rev. STFPHEN P. Morris, Nebraska—Have you had an experience like this— 
to leave your native or adopted State and be introduced to your first Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction, to go with swelling pride 
about the resources and virtues of the State you represent, and then be got 
off in a corner by Mrs. Florence Kelley and be told that your State is away 
down the line in virtue, so far as children’s work and interests are con- 
cerned? That was the introduction the speaker got two years ago at Port- 
land. Not dreaming that Nebraska bad such a blot upon her fair name as 
child labor, thinking that the law was entirely adequate to all its needs, 
there was a rude awakening when the facts, that were not to be denied, 
were adduced by Mrs. Kelley. In one of the after conferences there in 
that far-away State, it awakened the speaker to a sense of the duty of the 
Associated Charities of Omaha and of the State, not only to provide for 
the relief of the unfortunate and restless in our towns, but to do something 
practical towards the prevention of many of the evils that we were called 
upon to confront. It was a surprise to learn that there are two thousand 
well-developed manufactures in our State—to learn that there were over 
four thousaud children under the age of fifteen years employed; to learn 
that in this State, first in educational lines and lowest in _ illiteracy, 
there were forty tuuusaud children of school age not in the public schools. 
Then to be met on the floors of the Legislature last year and be told that 
we were fanatics, that we were dreamers, that we were disturbers of com- 
mercial peace. But the social workers of Omaha and of Lincoln, actuated 
by the knowledge they had gained and driven by the women’s clubs of Ne- 
braska to effort, led on by the chairman of the Legislative Department of 
the Women’s Iederation of Cinbs in that State. prepared the law which is 
now upon Nebraska statute books. Met at first with the laughing con- 
tempt of many of the legislators, who said: “We will pass that law just to 
give you a toy to play with, for we really don’t need it here.” The law 
was prepared and seut intv the Lower House, the Committee on Judiciary 
passed it without a dissenting voice, and it was reported on favorably by 
the Committee of the Whole and passed with an overwhelming majority 
and went to the Senate. Then we learned whether Nebraska had any 
need for a child labor law. Then we learned that although we could ap- 
pear before the committees and give them our data, we had a great 
fight on our hands and powerful opposition. We won the fight, enacting a 
law which will not perwit any euployer to use a child, under sixteen, more 
than eight hours a day, nor more than six days in any one week, nor be- 
fore the hour of six in the morning or after eight at night, nor any child 
under the age of fourteen in any service at any time while the schools of 
that State are in session. 


Mrs. JoHN M. GLENN, Baltimore—I wish to speak of one phase of the 
enforcement of our recently enacted Maryland child labor law. A provision 
of the law is that children between the ages of 12 and 16 shall be refused 
permits to work if unabie to read or write in English, or if believed to be 
physically unfit for the occupation for which certificates are asked. When 
the passage of the law was being discussed in the Legislature, the Federated 
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Charities of Baltimore assumed the responsibility of seeing that families 
in Baltimore should not suffer unduly because of the withdrawal of their 
children from wage-earning. Since the law went into effect, September, 
1906, there have been referred to the Federated Charities about 130 children 
whom the factory inspectors have felt to need charitable intervention. Of 
this number 18 have needed scholarships or weekly grants of money, vary- 
ing in amount, to supplement the family income, which without the child’s 
earnings became inadequate. For the large number that were not granted 
scholarships much work has been done in the way of providing medical care 
for children, in the readjustment of the work of other members of the fam- 
ily so as to increase the wage-earning capacity, and in securing from rela- 
tives needed assistance. Similar work has been done by the Maryland 
Child Labor Committee for a small number of children referred to it as 
being outside the city of Baltimore. 

In considering the needs of children affected by the enforcement of 
the child labor law, a distinction has been drawn between those above and 
those below 12 years of age. The latter age limit has been accepted as 
legal for a number of years and the public has had reason to expect that 
children under that age should be prevented from working for gain. 

In securing the funds for the scholarships, an effort has been made to 
reach as large a number of persons as possible. To that end, a determined 
effort has been made to get in touch with women’s clubs and to reach the 
children in private schools se that they, as representing the well-to-do, 
might pay the price of giving an opportunity for education to the children 
of poor parents. An effort was also made with much success to secure for 
each child referred by the factory inspectors a friend who would be inter- 
ested in making the opportunity for more schooling really count. 

If an effort is made at the next session of Legislature to repeal the 12 
to 16 year clause, we believe that we shall be in a position so convincingly 
to prove its value as to prevent its repeal. 


Miss KATE BARNARD, Oklahoma—In Oklahoma we are confronted with 
the most stupendous problem and the greatest and gravest responsibility 
that ever was laid on human life. We have been asked to write a consti- 
tution, to say what provisions shall form the fundamental law of a great 
State. Think of the responsibility of being at the beginning of things, of 
laying a foundation and establishing precedence. Think of the generations 
yet unborn whom we are to loose or bind. 

Men and women of the Conference, we appeal to you for aid. We are 
young. We are inexperienced. We need the assistance of you who have 
had years of contact with all phases of social and industrial experience. 

‘ihe population of Oklahoma is largely made up of those who migrated 
westward after they had lost their fortunes in the great economic struggle 
which is aggravated by the dense population and acute competition of 
Eastern life. Their first duty was to build a home to shelter themselves 
and their little ones. Next they sought to save a penny against old age and 
a rainy day. Seventeen years ago they came, and now it happens that a 
few have laid by a sma!] competence. sufficient to allow that leisure which 
is necessary for intellectun! development and a study of the effect of laws. 
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A year ago, when our great President Roosevelt gave us an Enabling 
Act. there were few who did not recoil from the responsibility of writing a 
fundamental law to bind one forty-fifth of the people of this Union. We 
visited your great cities and examined your slums, factories and work- 
shops. Forty of your grent leaders described to us the causes of all this, 
and they outlined the remedies. We returned to Oklahoma and determined 
to protect our workers, resolved for mine, mill and factory inspection, for 
a fellow servant law, the eight-hour day and the prevention of child labor. 
In order to create public sentiment we filled our press with articles con- 
tributed by the world’s great minds as a free-will offering to the future de- 
velopment of Oklahoma’s Inborers and Oklahoma’s children. By dint of 
the hardest kind of labor the victory is partially won. The Constitution of 
Oklahoma is written. Our endeavor has been to write that class of legis- 
lation which will produce ideal citizens for the State. Realizing the stress 
and strain of the American workshop, we have shortened the hours of labor 
to an eight-hour day. We read in the government statistics that 28 and 
4-10ths per cent. of the deaths in 1900 were due to tuberculosis, and we 
wrote the following: Section 5, Article 23. “The Legislature shall pass 
laws to protect the health and safety of employes in factories, mines and 
railroads.” Realizing that ignorance is the greatest danger of a republic, 
we have in section 4, article 13, “The Legislature shall provide for the com- 
pulsory attendance at some public or other school, unless other means of 
education are provided, of all the children within the State who are sound 
in mind and body between the age of eight and sixteen, for at least three 
months in each year.” 

Statistics say that our factories and industries are throwing out 
maimed and crippled men at the rate of almost a million a year to be 
cared for at the expense of the State. Oklahoma feels that a millionaire 
mine or factory owner should take care of the cripples produced as a re- 
sult of carelessness in his own industry, and that these mills and mines 
have no more right to ask us to bear their burdens than a well-to-do father 
has to ask the State to bear the burdens of his crippled child. Therefore 
we enacted a fellow servant clause which will cost the employer millions of 
dollars each year and will save the taxpayers of the State an equal amount. 
It will induce the owner of industries to use safety appliances in his ma- 
chinery and materially reduce the cripples, the orphans, widows and father- 
less in our new State. We have done all we know how and secured the 
passage of all that your great leaders suggested, and we feel that both God 
and man approve. In regard to the employment of children we wrote the 
following into the Constitution: 


Section 3, Article 23. The employment of children under the 
age of fifteen years in any orcupation injurious to health, morals, 
or especially hazardous to life or limb is hereby prohibited. 

Section 4. Bovs under the age of sixteen years and women and 
girls shal! not be emploved underground in the operation of mines, 
and except in cases of emergency eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work underground in all mines in the State. 

Section 5. The Legislature shall pass laws protecting the health 
and safety of employes in factories, in mines and railroads. 
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We have written what you told us and what humanity and Christianity 
suggests, but we find a great outery from the corporations and private in- 
terests, and the ortice holders and politicians of our State. They play 
politics with the documeut which contains so much of liberty and higher 
destiny for themselves and their fellow men. Now we, the rank and file of 
Oklahoma, are not interested in whether it is Republicans-or Democrats 
who hold the next official jobs. We are interested intensely in securing the 
passage of a constitution which the greatest intellects of the land have 
helped to write. 

Ladies and gentlemen of this Conference, this constitution is a part of 
your work. Your best minds have helped us build it. Will you stand by 
your work and use your great influence with your press, your pulpit, your 
statesmen and our great President, to see that a sentiment is created which 
will lead to liberty, enlightenment and prosperity? The constitution has 
not yet come to a vote of the people. Our courts are now hindering it 
with injunctions. If we can get it out of the hands of the courts and it 
passes a vote of the people, the president can then veto or approve. : 


SCHOOLS FOR JUVENILE DELINQUENTS. 
CHARLES D. UILLES, S\'PERINTENDENT NEW YORK JUVENILE ASYLUM. 


The modern method of dealing with wayward children has been so 
far reduced to a system as to involve seven steps: 

First, an intelligent investigation of the conditions that have sur- 
rounded the child who has been brought to the bar of justice; 

Second, a patient hearing of that child’s case before a sympa- 
thetic judge who has become a specialist, and who will see that the 
child is safeguarded during the period of detention from the con- 
tamination that, inevitably, would spring from contact with adult 
offenders ; 

Third, in case of conviction, to grant a suspension of sentence in 
order that the child may be placed on probation; 

Fourth, when the suspended sentence has not been efficacious in 
counteracting bad habits or ncxious environment or corrupting 
companionship, to commit to a school for juvenile delinquents, not 
because stern justice demands an ‘‘eye for an eye,’’ but because the 
child must be taught the error of his way; 

Fifth, sentence for an indefinite term, so that the school may 
have time to diagnose the child’s difficulty, and may discharge him 


after a short stay or a protracted period, according to his response 
to such tests as have been applied; 
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Sixth, when the parents are manifestly unfit guardians, to place 
the child in a wholesome home or at work under such conditions 
as will promote the best interests of the child; and 

Seventh, when the parents are proper guardians and the home is 
approved and release has been earned, to return the child to the 
parents on a revocable ticket ; for he may have been good as the re- 
sult of a prudential calculation, or he may suffer a relapse, or it 
may be found that when the strong hand is removed, life will 
bound back with all the greater recoil. Then the ticket of leave 
may be revoked. This sane practice obtains in many states. It 
makes the school’s supervision mandatory, restrains the child, fixes 
responsibility for the faithful after-care of the child, and if the ex- 
periment fails, obviates the delay and expense of a new trial. 

In practice there is no such an inflexible division of the subject 
as these seven paragraphs suggest, but the lines of cleavage exist, 
even though they are not clearly apparent. 

For the moment, this session of the children’s section of the Con- 
ference is concerned with only one of the seven sub-divisions, viz., 
that which relates to the institutions in which wayward children 
are confined. The other important topics have a collateral inter- 
est, but it is the wise policy of the Conference to treat each of these 
independently. 

The difference between the juvenile reformatory of a half-cen- 
tury ago and its successor of today is the difference between bar- 
barism and civilization, between the pioneer cabin and the modern 
mansion. Without the early, experimental design of institution, 
it seems probable that the accepted type of today would not have 
been known. The progress of evolution in the institution has been 
accelerated by the blunders of the builder and the ad- 
ministrator. The so-called industrial school traces its ancestry to 
the crude prison in which vicious men and women and delinquent 
and dependent children were herded together and left to their own 
devices ; and the descent in the genealogical line is not so great that 
it can not be spanned by the lifetime of this generation. The sup- 
pression of impulses and sensibilities was not the greatest objection 
to the prison. The prison was not only indifferent to moral issues, 
but its tutelage was degrading, so that the punishment inflicted 
was &@ more pernicious evil than the offense for which it had been 
inflicted. The reform school came into being with the single pur- 
pose to separate old offenders from the very young. Its mission 
was important, but its ideality was zero. We see how stubborn and 
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discouraging the situation was when we realize that the public had 
to be aroused to action before the children in custody could be 
rescued from idleness and ignorance, and when this concession was 
gained, the teachers for these children were selected from the 
adult prisoners, for reasons of economy and because of the apathy 
of the public. 

A few of the sparsely settled and very new states are in the fet- 
ters of primitive custom still, but in the progressive states of the 
Union, the reform school has advanced, step by step, despite the op- 
position that would strive to curb youthful error by cruel and re- 
pressive measures. 

The essential features of the best juvenile reformatory schools 
today are spacious grounds on which there is not a trace of a prison 
wall; advanced educational facilities; instruction in music, in ag- 
riculture, in military tactics and in trades; invisible discipline, 
with an intelligent system of rewards; and an attempt at physical 
rehabilitation and moral training. Opportunities for recreation 
have a large part in the life of such a school and all these activities, 
and others, are co-ordinated into a consistent plan. 

Broad acres and the elimination of the high walls are the first 
aids to reform in designing a school, if the school is to be remedial 
and not punitive. The earlier schools made the mistake of provid- 
ing cramped play areas and shutting out the world and the sun and 
the trees. A boy will not exchange confidences with a man whose 
assurance of trust in the boy has for its background a forbidding 
wall. That wall is regarded by a boy as an invitation to get the 
best of the school if he can and those boys are most courageous and 
distinguished in the eyes of their fellows who succeed in scaling the 
wall. A high wail is a useless impoverishment of child life. The 
boy who is held in check by it or by the grating of a cell, loses the 
natural buoyancy of mind and becomes morbid, | 

The schools in these institutions are organized to meet the re- 
quirements of the best public schools. Inasmuch as it is not prac- 
ticable to commit the children to the institution on the opening 
day of the school term—and on that day only—the problem is not 
identical with that of the public school problem; children are ad- 
mitted to the institutions at any time and must be assimilated by 
the schools. They are discharged from the institutions without 
reference to the close of the school term. But in theory the chil- 
dren come straight from the public schools and on discharge re- 
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enter them. It is unfair to a truant child to remove him to a place 
of compulsory education, if that place uses methods and a curri- 
culum that are widely at variance with, and seriously inferior to, 
those of the public schools. The teachers in the schools of an in- 
stitution should be superior to the average teacher, because the task 
is increased by the fact that society has here assembled the most 
difficult elements of the community and by the further fact that 
order can not be maintained by threat of expulsion. For the same 
reason the size of the classes should be reduced to the least prac- 
ticable number. 

The manual training at first taught was purely utilitarian. It 
was thought advisable to keep the children employed, and for the 
purpose of economy they were engaged either in work immediately 
convertible into revenue or that would directly lessen the burden 
of maintenance. Contract labor was occasionally in evidence, but it 
is now the rule not to exploit the labor of the wards. In very many 
schools instructive manual training has been introduced to supple- 
ment constructive manual training. 

Unremitting attention is now given to the physical condition of 
the children. Play is encouraged and directed, and so alternates 
with study and work, that time never lags. Child nature becomes 
impoverished and the sources of joy are cut off unless there is a 
healthful outgoing of all the activities of one’s nature. Many 
schools use the gymnasium to correct spinal curvature and bad 
habitual attitudes. Military drill is also a potent factor. It is op- 
posed in some states by the antagonists of the spirit of militarism. 
Caroline Fox, in her memoirs, tells of a Quaker of literary turn 
who would not undertake a translation of the Iliad, lest he should 
catch the martial spirit of its heroes. Military training may be 
conscientiously opposed on some such ground, but there are no 
other valid objections to it and it may be made a powerful agency 
in securing order and respect for authority. But physical train- 
ing must be preceded and accompanied and supplemented by con- 
stant attention to the state of health and the physical condition of 
the children. Many have been frightfully neglected. One-fifth 
of those committed to certain New York institutions have conta- 
gious scalp or eye diseases, and must be immediately sent to a hos- 
pital. There are times when ten or twelve months are spent in 
curing a neglected scalp. Much of the difficulty could have been 
averted by the habitual use of soap and water, but the parents have 
been lacking in energy and interest. 
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Very many of the children have shattered nervous systems and 
thin, vitiated blood. The stress of the streets of the strenuous 
cities has been their undoing. They earn money as messengers 
and newsboys and spend it on push-cart food, chiefly on ‘‘sinkers.’’ 
This is the reverse of the injunction to lay aside every weight, and 
it is this irregularity that destroys health. Even with thoughtful 
eare, the physical readjustment in boyhood and girlhood is dis- 
tressing and critical. The brain practically completes its growth 
in size before the child is seven; then the deciduous teeth drop 
and the pain of second dentition begins, followed by marked 
growth in the length of the face. Then the legs grow longer with 
undue rapidity. The small heart enlarges at the age of nine or 
ten; there is unbalanced muscular development, and the voice 
changes. And this marvelous change continues while the youth 
is in transit from infancy to the borderland of young manhood. 
Now, when Nature’s severe campaign is complicated by heredity 
and unfavorable surroundings, it is not surprising that some chil- 
dren offend against the law. A knowledge of the physical condi- 
tion of these children and intelligent direction of their physical 
culture are of extreme importance. 

To this point there has been avoidance of an invasion of the 
controversial field. One important question in dispute is that of 
the wisdom of introducing co-education. The practice varies. 
Some Boards of Managers, those in Philadelphia and Massa- 
chusetts, for example, maintain schools for boys and girls that are 
located several miles apart. Others, as for example, Morganza 
and Lexington, have a boy’s department and a girl’s department 
on the same farm, separated by a well-defined ‘‘dead line.’’ These 
are co-educational in name only. The boys and girls do not min- 
gle at school or at play. The only advantages of this system are 
interchange of commodities, economy of administration and the 
broader experience of the Boards of Managers. It is generally 
held that the association of boys and girls in reform schools offers 
very evident opportunities for gross abuses that outweigh all ad- 
vantages that are claimed. Evil is keenly attractive in the eyes 
of the young and curious. The difficulty in the case of many 
children is heightened by heredity and by the disturbing elements 
of passion, temperament and all the moral temptations which 
menace life. Under the most favorable circumstances, children 
cannot escape the malignant touch of surrounding evil, and way- 
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ward children are especially vulnerable to evil. If boys and girls 
are together in such schools, the freedom is greatly curtailed and 
incessant surveillance is required. Weak, undisciplined girls are 
daily in danger of meeting an overwhelming temptation which 
may end in moral disaster. It is unwise to make them begin the 
inevitable battle before an effort has been made to discipline and 
educate them for the fight. The will must.be strengthened before 
it can restrain impulses and impel to a right course of action. 
Nor has the attractive idea of pupil government found favor in 
the reform schools. The effort to engraft this principle on the 
juvenile reformatory was patiently and zealously and intelligently 
made by the superintendent of a State school, who was hospitable 
to any suggestion that gave promise of increasing the usefulness 
of that school. After a test of about two years it was pronounced 
a signal failure. The fundamental difficulty is that the system 
compels the blind to lead the blind. The ability of certain boys to 
command their companions is not questioned. Every superintend- 
ent can point to boy leaders and every school utilizes these young 
commanders. But the policy of making them supreme, of per- 
mitting them to frame and execute the laws and establish the 
standard of the school is clearly open to attack. The object of the 
juvenile reformatory is to educate the child, to help it realize the 
consciousness of evil and to enrich its personality. Life cannot 
maintain itself except through growth. It has been said that sav- 
ages cannot emerge unaided from their state. ‘‘Man can not raise 
himself out of his degredation without contact with a higher life.’’ 
If there is not perverseness in schools for wayward children there 
is at least the inertia that drags itself against every upward pull. 
No one will contend, seriously, that the average boy in a juvenile 
reformatory is capable of lifting life to high levels or can give to 
his fellows a large and deep conception of the opportunities of life. 
If great power and authority is only nominally conferred upon the 
pupils to divert attention or for the effect it may have on the pub- 
lic, it is not worthy of serious reflection; if it is freely conferred, 
it is not an adequate ideal and there can be no doubt of its insuf- 
ficiency. We must not wilfully limit the legitimate claims of a 
child’s nature. The thought at the root of the ideal is that such 
schools will not have discharged their obligations until they have 
made the most of all their opportunities. To do this they must 
attract to the work and place in charge of the work men and 
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women who will communicate their spirit, if not, indeed, mental 
vitality. Of all the boys in our land, those who have such obvious 
handicaps as result in their withdrawal from society are most enti- 
tled to guardians who will inspire, teachers who will interpret in 
terms of truth, and who have the strength of gentleness and pa- 
tient forbearance. We should demand for this work not immature, 
amateur leaders, but men and women who absorb the best products 
of the life of their times and whose personalities are rich and deep 
in corsequence. Carlyle regards the personal influence of great 
men as the largest factor in making a people. So far as the self- 
government theory has been worked out in reform schools, it has 
not the character-forming power that is required. 

The cottage home type of school has rapidly gained ground and 
held all it has gained. The only adverse criticisms as yet advanced 
are the relatively heavy cost of installation and maintenance, and 
the feeling that the children do not deserve such good care. The 
arguments in its favor are so numerous and so overwhelming that 
there is now practically unanimity of judgment in its favor. It 
admits of a division of the regiment into small groups and a more 
exact appreciation of the personal qualities. By no chance are 
any two children indistinguishably the same in either mind or 
body. The problem of life varies with the special temperament 
of each separate soul. In order that evil may be evicted, it must 
be overcome in the thought of the mind by new interests—what 
Dr. Chalmers speaks of as the repulsive power of a new affection. 
The object of education and superior companionship is not to 
teach a child certain fixed formulas, but to draw out his innate 
capacity and give him a chance to expand. There must be a put- 
ting forth of the inner life. This development is encouraged by 
the individual touch and attention that come with a breaking up 
into small groups: it is almost ignored with the great groups in 
which classification is impossible and the personalities of the chil- 
dren are disregarded. 

In all the new schools the managers use a chart and compass. 
There is no longer haphazard development. The grounds are sur- 
veyed and the future capacity and possibilities of the school are 
studied. The plan of the ultimate school is complete before parts 
of it are begun. It is done very much as Phillips Brooks would 
have one plan his life: by first drawing the circumference, and 
then gradually filling in the important details. Opinions differ on 
the following subordinate subjects: 
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(a) Cottage schools versus a central school. 

(b) Cottage baths versus a central pool. 

(ec) Cottage dining-rooms versus a public refectory; and 

(d) The all-dormitory system versus mixed dormitory and 
single-rooms. 

These questions are usually determined by local conditions, in- 
dividual tastes and financial considerations. 

These, after all, are relatively unimportant details. The key to 
the whole is the cottage, and the personalities of the cottage master 
and matron make for success or failure in the several homes. If 
they are persons who can get hold of children and their motive is 
a desire to make young lives tell in the world’s good, the school as 
a whole will be a success and a blessing. The best school of this 
class yet provided is not too good for its wards. If they have 
come from an untoward environment, they need the stimulus of a 
school with a superb setting. It is wise to make them look with 
loathing on the filth and vice by which they were surrounded. It 
is not a kindness to permit them to be contented with an over- 
whelmingly evil environment. ‘‘But for a divine discontent the 
race would settle and sink towards a center of stagnation and 
death. It is this discontent which is the spur to all endeavor and 
the inspiring impulse to life.’’ 

With the multiplication of reformatory schools resulting from 
an increasing population, would it not be well for the large cities 
to seriously consider the advisability of employing as a model 
either the New York City system or the Pennsylvania system? In 
New York City there are so-called Juvenile Reformatory Schools 
for the Hebrew children, the Protestant children, the Catholic 
children and the colored children. The courts commit to these 
schools according to the religious faith of the parents. The schools 
are owned by self-perpetuating private corporations, a fact which 
insures continuity of policy. These societies are reimbursed on a 
per capita basis. Religions teaching in such schools is not only 
tolerated, therefore, but is contemplated. Religion is the spring 
of conduct, the source of morality and in the long run it fixes 
destiny for men and nations. One’s life is bound to follow the 
fortunes of one’s faith. In one of the public institutions under 
municipal management the President of the Board is a Hebrew, 
the Superintendent a Catholic, and the Assistant Superintendent 
a Methodist. Infidelity does not participate in the official partner- 
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ship, but it will get the lion’s share of the harvest, for such a 
truce, or compromise, will lead in the long run to poverty of soul 
and the ultimate issue will be paganism. The controversy in 
regard to the exclusion of religious teaching from the public school 
has no place in this conference. Those who attack such teaching 
assert that the home is the proper place in which to impart such 
instruction. But the institution takes the place of the home. It 
serves in loco parentis. The institution must stand for something 
—it must not stifle the spiritual side of the child’s development. 
The main purpose of life is education in the broadest sense, the 
creating of character. There is something that transcends mili- 
tary drill and music and manual training and the school of letters, 
for education without true morality does not reach the center of 
life. Reform cannot be accomplished by external curbing. The 
school must offer vital principles instead of externalism of morals. 
The church-managed school may be narrow, but it has the merit 
of being in earnest. It gives the concentration that is required to 
make life virile. Black says: ‘‘We may bewail in sentiment the 
social sins, drunkenness, gambling, vice; but these can not be 
cured by mere tinkering methods of investigation and education 
and legislation.’’ We need a breath of the spirit of earnestness if 
we are to make young lives more pure and strong and sweet. 


DISCUSSION ON SCHOOLS FOR JUVENILE DELINQUENTS. 


Mr. Hart, Illinois—I want to express my admiration for what I have 
heard of this paper. It has been my privilege to visit at Dobbs Ferry and 
to become thoroughly fasiliar with the spirit and methods of that institu- 
tion. Three years ago last fall the New York Juvenile Asylum asked the 
Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society, of which I have the honor to be 
Superintendent, to take the agency for the care of its western wards. That 
institution has for many years maintained a western agency, and most of 
the children were located in the States of Illinois and Iowa. We suggested 
that they should first investigate our methods, and after investigation we 
assumed the care of about 400 children. We have had under our care in 
the last three years and a half about 550 of the children sent out by the New 
York Juvenile Asylum. Now I have been a sharer in my time in criticisms 
upon the methods pursued by some of the New York organizations in send- 
ing children west, and I am glad to be able to bear testimony that runs the 
other way. We have now remnining under our charge a little less than 300 
of these children. It was understaod on the part of the asylum that any 
child that became a public charge, or became incorrigible, so as to become 
a detriment in any way to the interests of the States in which these chil- 
dren were placed, should be returned to the State of New York. As nearly 
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as I can remember, we have had occasion to seud back to New York out of 
550 children in a pericd of three years and one-half, something like six 
children as incorrigible. There is about the same number of children that 
have found their way back to New York—perhaps ten altogether—but it 
by no means follows that those children that have gone back to New York 
have become incorrigible. A number of them have gone back with their 
savings in their pockets. paying their own fare, and several, after visiting 
their friends in New York have realized the advantages of the west as a 
place for the young man to grow up in, and have returned west, and have 
simply become absorbed. Now we regard these young people, not as a 
menace and not as an unlouding of the pauper population of the effete east, 
but as a distinct and valuable contribution to our population. We con- 
sider that these young men and youvg women who are now grown up have 
become, each one of them, worth thousands of dollars to the financial in- 
teresis of our part of the country. ‘ihat kind of emigration from the east 
we welcome, and we are glad to co-operate with our friends in the east 
to take our share and locate them and take care of and safeguard these 
children, and I believe that the testimony of our friends in New York will 
be that our part of the work has been satisfactorily performed. We do not 
believe for a moment iu the doctrine that State lines should be drawn in 
the care of dependent children. We believe that the work for dependent 
children is as broad as our broad land. In many cases it is a matter of 
vital importance that the child be transferred to a great distance from his 
original environment—the child who has vicious relatives, or a family his- 
tory that may come up against him. Now we believe that there ought to 
be co-operation, but we believe, also, that the State from which the child 
comes should make itself responsible for the child and not allow it to be- 
come a burden upon the public charities and corrections of the State to 
which it goes. That is our practice. We have a law in Illinois that when 
children are brought in by foreign corporations there must be a 
satisfactory assurance given to the State Board of Charities that that child 
will not be allowed to become a charge in a reasonable time, and if that 
regulation is carried out in good faith I can not see any reason in the 
world why children should not be sent from states where it is difficult to 
obtain homes fer them, or from states where homes can not be found. The 
complaints that have arisen in the past have arisen, first, from careless- 
ness in locating children; and, second, on account of the lack of supervision, 
not looking after the interests of the child; and, third, allowing these chil- 


dren to become a charge on the public in the states where they have been 
sent. 


Mr. Storrs, Michigan—I could not help, after listening to this eloquent 
appeal of Mr. Hart, but remember that only a few years ago we had just 
as eloquent an appeal from him on the other side of the question. And 
there is where we are in Michigan today. Every child that is brought in 
there that we know of that comes from another State, has to have two 
bondsmen, and a bond of one thousand dollars, that up to the time of his 
majority he will not become a public charge. 
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Mr. Lawson, Michigan—I have been engaged in industrial school work 
for twenty years, in the school at Lansing, Michigan, and I heartily endorse 
all that Mr. Hilles has said in his paper in regard to the management of 
State institutions. I have been an assistant superintendent at the In- 
dustrial School for Boys for about ten years, and in other departments ten 
years. We have in Lansing a school of 740 boys on the cottage plan, 
though we have another department where we take care of the newer 
boy. We have no fences to prevent boys from escaping, and we find that 
the new boy needs especial watching during the time when he is becoming 
settled in the school; we have to imbue him with our spirit before we can 
teach him anything. 

We think there are two things necessary to the successful management 
of an industrial school, a feeling of interest and good discipline. The peo- 
ple who have charge of the separate families must be loyal to the institu- 
tion and their own interests, and we have to talk to them continually and 
to teach them in that way. 


Mr. B. D. Heywarp, Nebraska—Of course the fact as to whether the 
boy will have the name of having been educated in an industrial school de- 
pends upon the community to which he goes after he has been released. It 
is often true, as said by that young Mayor of Toledo, “all sentences to boys 
or men are life sentences.” In Nebraska we are making our Industrial 
School a part of the educational system of the State, so that the boy who 
goes there does not feel that he is divorced from the educational life, but 
that he is simply transferred from one school to another one which is bet- 
ter adapted to care for his wants. We place our school and our course 
of study in accord as nearly as possible with the educational system of our 
State. We are supervised by the Superintendent of Instruction. We have 
a place on the program of the State Teachers’ Association rather than a 
place in the program of the Prison Association. We have our school in- 
spected by the School Inspector of the State sent out by the University. 
Our course of lectures is one that has been prepared by the State University. 
We run our agricultural department under the agricultural department of 
the university of our State. 

Hospitals are built for the purpose of curing disease, and you are not 
averse to going there. We want a similar sentiment about our Industrial 
School, and the courts have taken it up. The superintendent of a school, 
if he has a boy who needs special care and teaching, goes to the Board of 
Education and the officer complains to the court. Our result has been that 
when we get this sentiment before the boy he is not afraid to go. He wants 
to go. And during the last year from the city of Omaha, which is 200 miles 
away, forty boys have been called into court, and it has been explained to 
them that the purpose is to give them advantages which they ought to have. 
When they are ready to go they are given a ticket and the commitment 
papers, and forty have walked up to me, and some of them walked two 
miles and a half and presented themselves to go to school. Consequently 
the work is half done, so far as the correct influence is concerned, when the 
boy is admitted, They go back to the public schools, after we have done 
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the work with them, but not with the feeling that they have been pun- 
ished, simply feeling that they have received treatment given under the 
direction of the autborities after finding out their wants. 


BisHop Fattows—I want you to make it clear to the audience when 
these boys went from Omaha to the institution they went alone, without any 
officer. I want the audience to know they did not go in the hands of an 
officer. 


Mr. HEYwaRD—No, there is no one present with our boys that come 
from Omaha. We plan to have them come alone. 


Mr. Penn, Fennsyivania—llow much time do they lose in their 
studies? Can they maintain the regular rate of progress in their study 
that they would in the public schools? 


Mr. Herwarn—They do. They are just as competent and do just as 
good work as the public schools can do. 


Mrs. AMIGH—I would like to ask whether that is a reform school? 


Mr. Herwarp—It is a reform school, an educational State school 
where delinquents are put. We hire nothing but the best teachers we can 
possibly employ. We pay them eight hundred dollars a year and their 
board and lodging. 


Dr. AMos Bartow, St. Joseph, Michigan—First, I want to say to our 
Brother Storrs, the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, so are all 
the children, and 1 never have found any fences that He has ever built on 
State lands. I hope the time will come when we will all be willing to take 
the child next to us; it don’t make any difference whether white or black, 
wherever it may come from. and do by it as we would by our own. I am 
not ignoring the laws, but I want better things than the laws. I want love 
to take the place of iaw. 

(Dr. Barlow then recited a successful instance of a seemingly in- 
corrigible boy whom he kad first sent to the Reform School and afterwards 
taken to his own house.) 

Don’t give up. Don't say boys are incorrigible until you have given 
earnest, self-sacrificing effort in their behalf. I believe, and I pledge my- 
self now, to take the worst boy iu the Industrial Home in Michigan, and I 
will adopt him personally if you give me him. To show you that I mean 
what I say, I took two boys at the same time, and they are both doing 
equally well. 

Mr. James A. Lronirp, Mansfield, Ohio—My mind is very much more 
taken up this morning with the delinquent boy than with the consideration 
of institutions established for his care. 

What is a delinquent boy? He is that horrid, unreasonable being that 
at the age of seven, ten, or twelve years, is unable to accommodate himself 
to all the rules, regulations, and conventions that the race has evolved in 
six thousand years. The delinquent boy is a more or less lovable or unlov- 
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able being that is ninety-nine per cent. good and not one per cent. bad; a 
strenuously active creature, generally well pleased with himself, but of- 
fensive or unsatisfactory to others—not all others, but some others. 

In number the delinquent boy is legion. Parents that raise large fam- 
ilies of boys know in their hearts that at least one in their respective 
flocks was clearly delinquent according to the standards set by even a gen- 
erous juvenile court, but allowed to remain in the home—the natural place 
of training for boys—he was saved. But parents die and homes are broken 
up, and we shall always have the homeless boys, and we shall ever have 
the willful, wayward boys, and this makes institutions for delinquent boys 
necessary. It is gratifying to know, however, that these institutions are 
being humanized and are becoming less artificial, but they can never be a 
proper substitute for the natural home. 

Nature has arranged it that one generation does not succeed another 
arbitrarily, but we find one generation lingering to greet the third and 
fourth coming after it. ‘Ihe Lord has so ordained it that in old age there 
shall be a beautiful return to second childhood, and the grandparents are 
seen holding the new childhood on the lap of the old childhood—and that is 
God’s way. 

I think that it was Mark Twain who said that the first serious mis- 
take in the human family was that Adam did not have a mother-in-law, and 
Cain and Abel did not have grandparents. 

Mr. Flilles, if you couid take into vour beautiful home for delinquent 
ones on the Hudson River their grandparents and uncles and aunts and 
cousins, and other human relationships, then your institution would be a 
true substitute for a home. We must introduce into these schools for de- 
linquent boys everything that is possible in order to take them out of the 
class of the conventional institution. Anything that is done for men or 
women, boys or girls, that tends to aggregate them, segregate them, and 
classify them arbitrarily in a way that hurts self-respect, creates conditions 
incompatible with normal development. 

Some have hoped that the number of institutions for delinquent boys 
would decrease. It is my belief that they will increase. We have always 
operating death, divorce, and desertion, all conspiring to increase the num- 
ber of neglected boys, but we have in economic and social conditions still 
more powerful tendencies to increase their number. 

The economic and social conditions that I have in mind have well- 
nigh eliminated the father from the life of the boy in at least half the 
population of the country. No country in the world has so many good 
mothers as America, and so many good homes. But year after year the 
father is being eliminated from the life of these homes. I mean that he is 
absent from the home, especially during the hours of activity of his chil- 
dren and he has no part in the control of his boy. How many thousands 
there are going out today early in the morning before the children are astir 
and coming in too late to disturb them from their rest. The boys and their 
fathers are strangers to each other, and especially is this so among wage- 
earners and business men. The business man is too much engrossed with 
the strenuous things in life to give attention to such a thing as a boy, and 
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the wage-earner, in order to support his family, including this boy under 
discussion, is obliged to absent himself as a breadwinner, and what is the 
result of it all? The boy is in the hands of the mother. We can well be 
thankful that the mothers are as good as they are, and that they try to 
meusure up to the burden cast upon them, but they can not do it. If a boy 
is to be left exclusively to the care of father or mother, in the most of 
eases, let it be to the care of the mother, by all means, but the child that 
lacks the care and attention of both parents is unfortunate indeed. It is 
not in nature that a mother should discharge the duties that devolve upon 
the father in the care and control of a boy, and when the mother tries to 
do so the relations between her and the boy become strained. Her influ- 
ence should be reserved for those softening effects over the boy, and that 
which puts “grit in the gristle” should come from the father. 

The father is not onlv eliminated from the home influence of the boy. 
If he goes to Sunday school seventeen out of twenty teachers are women; 
if he goes to public schools nineteen out of twenty teachers are women, 
and if he gues to church he is in a congregation of women, and he listens 
to a sermon that the preacher unconsciously, in manner and substance, has 
adapted to a congregation of women. Io not misunderstand me. It is not 
that the boy gets too much of the care and attention of good womanhood, 
but what I am contending for is more care and attention from virile man- 
hood. Many boys have no chance in all their lives In a natural way to come 
in contact with manly men. The men who ean give them time and atten- 
tion, on the street or in common loafing places, are just the men that 
should never come in contact with them. 

I believe that if there is one agency that is more potent than any 
other in the ruin of our boys, it is the uninanly man, unworthy of his kind, 
with whom the boys come in contact when they are most defenseless, hav- 


ing put off the panoply of innocence and not yet clothed in the armor of 
manly righteousness. 


Mrs. Apams, Boston, Massachusetts—I want to make but one comment 
on Mr. Hilles’ very admirable paper in order to prevent the people here 
from going away under a misapprehension upon a somewhat important mat- 
ter. Mr. Hilles referred to an experiment in self-government which some 
years ago was tried in the Lyinan School in Westboro, and referred to it as 
a failure. Now the experiment did only last for some few months, and was 
given up, but I was very closely in touch with that school during the time 
it was being tried, and that experiment ought not to be dismissed as a fail- 
ure to in any way discredit the system of self-government such as is car- 
ried on in the George Junior Republic as an extremely efficacious method of 
reform. I do not believe any institution organized and running can adopt 
self-government at once. At the Lyman School we have an institution al- 
most fifty years old, with some fifty employes in the school. And we tried 
to introduce that system which has grown up in the George Junior Re- 
public at Freedom, New York, where the system is so extremely success- 
ful. There, I believe, the thing has grown from small beginnings. You 
must have a beginning. It can not be done by the boy doing it, but my 
experience at the Lyman School was extremely impressive and it benefited 
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the boys. It brought out the natural ability of the boys. Now, while the 
experiment lasted at Westboro for only a few months, and was not suc- 
cessful in that it was given up, it has left traces in the school which are 
there today in the formation o7 responsibility and appeal to certain mo- 
tives which had not been appealed to before. 


Mes. Harriet H. Heiter, Nebraska—Most of the boys who go to Mr. 
Heyward, 260 miles across the State of Nebraska, live awhile with me 
first. I put up the lunch that they take on the way and then give them the 
carfare, and am sometimes the lust one to shake their hands. The worst 
case of delinquency that haus come to my experience in the course of two 
years’ work in the handling of between fiye and six hundred delinquent and 
dependent children, did not go to Mr. Heyward, but went into the home of 
a vigorous woman who had a great Leart hunger for a son. I believe that 
nothing perhaps but very patient work on the part of another woman who 
had no son would have saved this boy from the State School, but this 
woman came by special intervention of l’rovidence. if-ever woman came in 
that way. She came to find a little boy and took a fourteen-year-old boy 
instead, and lifted him into the path of rectitude, obedience and good cit- 
izenship. ‘The story in detail would be interesting, but it would be long. 
Today the boy is admissible to the Omaha High School, and there is nothing 
to indicate that he will not make his foster mother proud of him. I take 
pains to say it before this Convention because we are working on a big 
problem, just about as big a problem for the hungry, sonless mother, to find 
a son, as it is for the motherless boy to find a mother. 


Mr. Georce VAvux, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.—After having sat at Mr. 
Hilles’ feet for lo! these many years, I hardly expected that the managers 
of institutious would receive quite such a rap at his hands as to be charged 
with having boys’ departments of such schools and girls’ departments of 
such schools located close together only for their own instruction and delec- 
tation. I know that this is considered a moot question, for there are sev- 
eral different interests ‘involved, and so it is possible to look at the prob- 
lem from rather different standpoints. Any amount of consideration which 
may be carefully given to this problem can not fail to convince anyone who 
is not thinking simply of his own comfort as an institution manager, that 
there is no worse place for a girls’ institution than close at hand to one for 
boys, and no worse place for a boys’ institution than close at hand to one 
for girls. Several years ago ut Portland, Maine, in a discussion involving 
this same point, I asked the question of Colonel Allison, of Cincinnati, who 
had had a good many years’ experience in an institution where both boys 
and girls were committed, as to what was the nearest point to a boys’ insti- 
tution that it was safe to have one for girls? His answer was, not less 
than one thousand miles. I asked the question with this point: at that 
time in Philadelphia we were very carefully considering the advisability of 
moving our Girls’ Department, which at one time had been in the country, 
into the country proper. ‘ihe Philadelphia House of Refuge started in the 
country. The city grew up around it. It moved into the country. The 
city grew up around it the second time. Some years ago the Boys’ De- 
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partment was moved into the country twenty odd miles from Philadelphia. 
The problem then was how soon could the girls follow into the country, 
and what was the proper location to select for them? My impression is, 
from remarks that have been made to me since I have veen in Minne- 
apolis, that there is some misapprehension here as to what was the decision 
that we arrived at in Philadelphia. It is true that our new Girls’ School 
is to be located on a farm that is on the same line of railroad as our Boys’ 
Department, and that it is possible we shall use the same railroad sta- 
tion; but one institution is on one side of the railroad and some consider- 
able distance back, and the other institution is on the other side of the 
railroad and some considerable distance back. The two points are not 
visible one from the other, unless one climbs a high tree. We are expecting 
to run, as we have done in the past, two entirely separate and distinct in- 
stitutions, for we believe that the boys’ institution should be in one place 
and the girls’ in another, and not in close proximity. There may be 
economies of administration that could be urged in favor of congregating 
the sexes, but these are vastly outweighed by every other consideration. 
If reformation of the wayward is the object in view, mere financial argu- 
ments, or the convenience of managers and other officials, are of compara- 
tively little moment. The question must be decided on principle, and the 
good of the children is the only standard by which a judgment should be 
arrived at. 


Mr. Gates, California—I have been placed on the program of the Na- 
tional Education Association at Los Angeles to discuss the question of the 
training of the incorrigible. ‘That program was made up over a year ago, 
and was to have been presented a year ago at San Francisco had we not 
had a little fire out there that interrupted the proceedings, so I have had a 
year to consider the question. I have spent that year trying to find out a 
definition of the incerrigible, of the traiuing of the incorrigible. What is 
the incorrigible? I would like to find an answer to that question. 
I have during this time foliowed out and ascertained the life history 
of a large number of boys who have heen found guilty in the courts 
of California of serious crimes. Now, incorrigibility is not delinquency. 
The schools that we are discussing here today are schools for the 
delinquent. We understand very well that the delinquent is a boy who 
has violated some law, but I know of a man who is an excellent indi- 
vidual, and a splendid character, but he went down into Mr. Storr’s State 
and borrowed a shotgun and killed some quail, for which a justice of 
the peace compelled him to pay ninety dollars. There are a good 
many people of pretty good standing who have violated the law and have 
become delinquent, so that that really does not determine the question, but 
I find in those cases that I have investigated that Mr. Leonard has hit the 
keynote of it, that almost the first trouble has been the neglect of the father. 
There is really no such thing as 1 find as incorrigibility, when you trace 
it fully dewn to the final end. You may find that the delinquent boy is a 
defective and that he could not be capable of self-control, and possibly he 
may he so defective that he never can he educated into self-control, but he 
is not incorrigible. I hoped to hear something today that would help me to 
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define the question of incorrigibilty, but I have listened to this discussion 
and I am atraid I will go back as ignorant as ever, and I am afraid I will 
have to face that audience at Los Angeles without knowing what the in- 
corrigible really is. 


Mr. Younc, South Dakota—The purpose of institutions of the class 
under discussion is very wisely expressed in a legislative act creating an 
institution in the State of South Dakota. That act declares that the insti- 
tution shall be created for juvenile offenders, and those committed to it 
shall be taught piety, morality and usefu! knowledge. It has been said 
by the superintendent of the institution from Nebraska that these institu- 
tions must keep abreast of the public schools, and the school teacher has 
been properly emphasized. There are two things we should emphasize in 
institutions of this class: first, that it is a school, to all intents and pur- 
poses, and it should be just as good a school as the public school. To that 
there should be added the family feature, for those who have lived among 
boys of this class, whether you call them delinquents or incorrigibles, have 
learned that the boy nature is a very sensitive nature, and that a boy can 
suffer more and car love more than a man can. We have learned, further, 
that this immature boy, sensitive as he is, is willing and ready to yield to 
all impulses for good. We have learned that this sensitive boy needs a 
friend, and if he is denied that close companionship which is the most 
blessed thing that a boy can receive of his mother, or of a father, or it may 
be an older brother, his reliance upon life must be through some good 
friend. I rejoice that such a marked advancp has come over this country 
that now we have banished the penal features from institutions of this 
kind. We have now but two or three “reform schools” in the United 
States. The last legislature at South Dakota changed the name of the in- 
stitution of which I have charge from the South Dakota Reform School to 
the South Dakota Training School. My own idea would be to call it “A 
State Home for Boys,” because we ought to keep prominent that feature 
that these are boys who need the influence of good homes, and when they 
get to institutions of that kind we must give them that home influence 
to the greatest possible degree. 


JUVENILE PROBATION. 


BY T. D, HURLEY, PRESIDENT OF THE VISITATION AND AID SOCIETY, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


“‘The probation feature in my judgment is the keystone which 
supports the arch of the juvenile law—an arch which shall be as 
a rainbow of hope to all who love children and who desire that all 
children shall be properly cared for, and who would provide such 


care for those who, without it, would inevitably lead vicious and 
criminal lives.’’ 


This prophetic statement was made by Judge Richard Tuthill 
u 
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at the first session of the juvenile court in Chicago. This was in 
July, 1899, and we all realize now that this statement of his honor 
was not in the least an exaggeration. 

The juvenile court law, as you know, is plain and simple. No 
complicated, technical theories are involved in the statute. In 
short, it is but a substitution of the parental power of the state 
for that of the criminal branch. Where a child inherited prop- 
erty, the courts were always solicitous about its welfare. It was 
made a ward of the court, a guardian was appointed to properly 
invest its income, to supervise and look after its personal wants 
and education. Strange to say, the state in the absence of prop- 
erty never felt that it was called upon to interfere with the con- 
trol or management of the child until it became dependent or 
committed some offense, and then and not until then did the state 
interfere. Instead of treating the child in a parental, fatherly 
way, it was placed in jail, prison or lock-up, resulting, in most 
cases, in its becoming a criminal. 

The juvenile court deals with the child in a way entirely differ- 
ent. It proceeds at once to make it a ward of the court; to as- 
sume guardianship over if; to guide and direct it so that it may 
become a good and useful citizen. This work is performed in a 
great measure by the probation officer, a man or woman appoint- 
ed by the court and invested with certain powers over the child. 

The Illinois juvenile court law provides, Section 6: ‘‘In case a 
probation officer shall be appointed by any court, it shall be the 
duty of the clerk of the court, if practicable, to notify the said 
probation officer in advance when any child is to be brought be- 
fore said court; it shall be the duty of the probation officer to 
make such investigation as may be required by the court; to be 
present in court in order to represent the interest of the child 
when the case is heard; to furnish to the court such information 
and assistance as the judge may require, and to take such charge 


of any child before and after trial, as may be directed by the 
court.’’ 


BEFORE TRIAL. 


The probation officer should at all times bear in mind that the 
normal, natural place for a child is in its own home, provided, of 
course, that the home is a suitable, proper place for any child to be 
thus situated. The paramount duty of the probation officer, as 
the law provides, is to represent the interest of the child; to be, 
as it were, counsel to the child, and to protect the child before 
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court and after court the same as a good, patient, kind, intelli- 
gent father or mother would their own child. 

The probation officer should have a certain defined territory 
and to do effective work should be limited as to number of chil- 
dren under his or her care. No officer should have over sixty, 
and certainly not to exceed seventy-five active probation cases. 
Having been assigned to a district, it should be his duty to be 
thoroughly conversant with the schools, churches, settlements, 
neighborhood centers, play-grounds, parks and places where chil- 
dren ordinarily gather. Especially should he be thoroughly con- 
versant with all of the places of amusement, the character of peo- 
ple who attend such places and the character of the amusement 
presented for the entertainment of the audience. He should be 
friendly and co-operate with the police department, courts, and 
other public agencies. He should be as well posted as to the con- 
ditions in his district as is the captain of a fire department, who 
when an alarm comes in showing the location of the fire, is 
able to tell almost to a certainty the extent of the same. The fire 
department officer has studied the buildings and knows their 
character. He knows the entrances, both front and rear. He 
knows every stairway in each building, so that he is able by stand- 
ing off and viewing the fire, to direct his men where the most ef- 
fective work can be done and at the first sight of danger is able 
to give the alarm and point the way of escape. So it should be 
with the probation officer. All pitfalls, all dance halls, all places 
where children may form bad acquaintances and be liable to 
ruination should be thoroughly known to the probation officer. 

The great work of the probation officer should be in keeping 
the child out of court. Courts, as we all know, are but substi- 
tutes for a well-regulated home. No one will concede that it is 
for the best interest of the child that it be brought to court and 
be made to feel that the strong arm of the law has been placed on 
it and that, because of its own wayward acts, the love and affec- 
tion and proper guidance and direction of its parents must be 
supplemented by strangers. This work before court can only be 
done by the probation officers being thoroughly acquainted per- 
sonally with the people in their district. 

The instructions given the probation officer, when appointed 
by the Chicago juvenile court, provide as follows: 


‘*(1) The welfare and interest of the child is to be considered. 
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(2) The welfare of the community. 

(3) The interest and feelings of the parents and relatives. 

‘*When cases are referred for investigation, the probation officer 
will be expected to inquire into the facts of the case, with a view 
to assist the court in deciding what ought to be done. * * * 
The court will desire to ascertain the character, disposition, at- 
tendance and school record of the child; also the character of the 
parents and their capability for governing and guarding the 
child, together with the character of the home as to comforts, sur- 
roundings, inmates, etc. This information will be obtained from 
the child, from the parents, neighbors, teachers, clergyman, police 
officers and various charitable agencies. 

‘*The court will wish to determine from these inquiries whether 
the child should be separated from its parents, guardian or cus- 
todian. The court will not ordinarily separate children from 
their parents (A) unless the parents are criminal; or (B) the 
parents are vicious or grossly cruel; or (C) the parents are en- 
tirely unable to support the children; or (D) the home is in such 
a condition as to make it extremely probable that the child will 
grow up to be vicious or dependent. The court can not be used 
as a convenience for the purpose of relieving parents or relatives 
from their natural obligations. Whenever practicable, the child 
should be left in the care uf its parents or of some suitable family 


under the supervision of the probation officer pending the final 
action of the court.’’ 


In ease the probation officer finds it advisable to bring the child 
to court he should have in mind the legal status of the child and 
parents. It is well settled by the courts that the juvenile court 
law is constitutional. The only difficulty is in the adminis- 
tration of the law. From the fact that we have a juvenile court 
law and that the child may be brought to court, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the court, without proper pleadings and a 
proper hearing, can invade the home and take the child there- 
from. The Supreme Court of’ Utah, in the recent case of Mill 
vs. Brown, published in the 88th Pacific Reporter, defines the 
power of the court very clearly. 


‘‘The duty of the parent to care for the child is imposed by the 
moral law as well as the law of society upon the father, first, so it 
must likewise logically follow that he must be given the first right 
to discharge that duty. Indeed the common law based the right 
of the father to have the custody and dominion over the person 
of his child upon the ground that he might better discharge the 
duty he owed the child and the state in respect to the care and 
education of the child. The right and duty are therefore recip- 
rocal, and may be termed natural as well as legal and moral. 
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‘*Before a child can be made a ward of the state, at least two 
things must be found: First, that the child is a delinquent or de- 
pendent within the provisions of the law; and, second, that the 
parents or legal guardian is incompetent or has neglected and 
failed to care for and provide for the child the training and edu- 
cation contemplated and required by both law and morals.”’ 


It will thus be seen from the foregoing opinion, which is without 
doubt one of the best reasoned cases that has ever been announced 
by the courts in this or in any other country on the juvenile court 
law, that the rights of the child as well as of the parents must be 
carefully protected. It is essential that a proper petition be filed 
with sufficient allegations in the wording of the statute, so that 
the court may have jurisdiction. While the proof required is not 
as strict as in the ordinary case, nevertheless it is necessary that 
sufficient evidence be procured so that the court may be properly 
advised in the premises. 

There is a well-known maxim of the law, ‘‘that proof without 
allegations will no more suffice than would averments without 
proof.’’ The court can only determine the legal effect of a judg- 
ment from an inspection of the whole record. Being a statutory 
court there are no presumptions in favor of the jurisdic- 
tion of the court. Therefore, the record must affirmatively show 
that the court had jurisdiction and that the law has been strictly 
complied with. Facts must be stated and not mere conclusions, 
and the facts, if proven, should be sufficient to establish the de- 
pendency or delinquency of the child. 

The principal object of the law is to keep children in their own 
homes, or that they may be placed in approved foster homes. It 
is unfair to the child that it be reared and educated in a foster 
home with no right to inherit. To have the right to inherit it is 
essential that a proper decree of adoption be entered in the case. 
The adoption act was unknown to the common law. All pro- 
ceedings of this nature are purely statutory. Hence, the neces- 
sity of having the law strictly complied with. Many sad cases 
have come under my personal knowledge, where children were 
denied the right of inheritance because of defective records in 
juvenile and other courts. 

The time is near at hand when the juvenile courts will require 
that all papers filed in the case shall first receive the approval of a 
competent lawyer whose sole duty will be to assist the court in 
preparing and keeping correct records of the case. 
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AT TRIAL. 


The probation officer having seen to it that the records of the case 
are in perfect shape, should have all evidence arranged in such a 
way as not to appear as prosecuting the child. The officer should 
never lose sight of the fact that he is the particular friend of not 
only the child, but all of the child’s relatives and friends. He is 
in court not to prosecute but to represent the best interest of the 
child. It should not be his purpose or intention to have the child 
committed to an institution. This should be the last resort. He 
should not forget that institutions, no matter how well managed, 
nor how well conducted, can never take the place of a good Chris- 
tian family home. 

There is always a great risk in committing to institutions. The 
ordinary father or mother would not consent for one minute to 
have their boys and girls commingle, associate with and become 
friendly and companionable with children that have acquired bad 
habits. Institutions in a great measure must be conducted on the 
congregated plan. The fewer children in a cottage the better, 
but in a large state it is impracticable to consider a cottage of 
ten or twelve boys. Again there is a risk of institutionalizing the 
child. It is a well-known fact that children remaining in insti- 
tutions for any length of time, especially the younger children, 
acquire the habit of waiting for directions in everything that they 
do. They seldom, if ever, take the initiative. It is tempting, too, 
to the managers of institutions, when they acquire good children 
to retain them beyond the time they have been sufficiently bene- 
fited by the institution. You know it will break up the band if 
Johnny is paroled. It will interfere with the class work if Willie 
is permitted to return home. Every time a number of children 
are released from the institution it requires a new arrangement of 
bands, schools, trades and other classes. Managers at times be- 
come imbued with the idea that they are conducting a class or a 
band or some other thing and not dealing with the particular 
child. 

Oceupying, as I do, the position of president of one of the larg- 
est schools in the country for delinquent boys, being that of the 
St. Charles School for Boys, I mention these things in the kindliest 
spirit. 

The probation officer, therefore, should be niore than careful at 
the trial of the case to give the court all of the information that 
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he is able to acquire. The child should be made to feel especially 
that the trial is for its benefit and that the probation officer will 
not at any time lose track of it. It should be encouraged to com- 
municate with the probation officer, and the probation officer in 
turn should visit the child if it is practicable. 


AFTER TRIAL. 


The great work of the probation officer is after the child has 
been placed on probation. The child naturally enough is an- 
tagonistic to the probation officer, considering him as its enemy. 
The family likewise is unfriendly at first to the efforts of the pro- 
bation officer. The first thing the probation officer must do is to 
become on friendly terms with the child and with the family. As 
to how this is to be accomplished is hard to say. Each case must 
depend on the particular facts and surroundings. The officer 
having established friendly relations in the neighborhood natur- 
ally enough becomes quite a factor and must be at all times 
willing to respond to any and every call that may be made upon 
him by any person in his district. He must be willing to enter 
into consultations, to give advice to children, to parents, societies 
and public officials. He must necessarily keep up a continuous 
correspondence not only with the child, but with the child’s 
family. No set plan of action can be devised. The relation be- 
tween the probation officer and some children is one of friendship 
and trust. Others must be ruled with a stern hand. So with the 
families. The family may be won through being a confidant with 
the older boys, or by procuring employment for some member of 
the family, or by obtaining relief or assistance in case the family 
is in distress. All of these various ways will be called into ac- 
tion from time to time. It follows from the above that children 
should not be asked to report together. There should be no treat- 
ment of children as classes. Each child has a personality of its 
own and must be dealt with accordingly. Any plan that under- 
takes to classify children will meet with failure. The probation 
officer should do the visiting. It is the most natural thing in the 
world to have a child bring a good report about itself. We all 
desire, both men and women and children, to appear right and 
hold the good opinion of our neighbors. Few, if any, of us would 
openly condemn ourselves. 

The successful probation officer is the one who visits the home, 
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enters into the spirit of the family, adjusts the difficulties therein, 
if any. The probation officer, from the foregoing, is not only 
judge, but must also in many cases become the doctor, nurse, 
peacemaker, even missionary. He must be all things to all men. 
Such a person is rare indeed. Nevertheless, the statistics show 
that such people are to be found. 

One thing is certain, the probation officer must not be moved 
solely by mercenary or selfish purposes. At the same time, a 
good and efficient probation officer is entitled to, and should re- 
ceive, the largest compensation of any person in the community. 
He or she is certainly doing not only God’s work, but the state’s 
work and society’s work. They are accomplishing more good 
and obtaining better results than any other class of people in the 
community. 


SPECIAL CLASSES AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS FOR DELIN- 
QUENT AND BACKWARD CHILDREN. 


BY JULIA RICHMAN, DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, NEW 
YORK CITY. 


The physical needs of school children are receiving attention from 
the whole civilized world. Expert medical examination has re- 
vealed the facts that many children are physically defective, and 
that not a few are mentally defective. Physical defects are met, 
so far as possible, by medical or surgical treatment. Where such 
treatment fails to restore the child to a normal physical condition, 
special indulgences on the part of the school are demanded and 
secured. The child with defective vision is brought as close as 
possible to the blackboard or chart; the child with defective hear- 
ing is brought within range of the teacher’s voice; to the child with 
a weak heart or weak lungs there are allowed special concessions 
during play-time or in mounting stairs. In gymnasium practice 
and athletic sports the director of physical training relieves from 
violent exercise all children whose physical weaknesses might be 
aggravated by badly chosen movements. The mentally defective 
children are receiving the consideration to which they are entitled 
and are being segregated in ungraded classes, where each child re- 
ceives such instruction as can be grasped by its feeble mental 
powers. 
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All this is most gratifying and gives clear evidence that a great- 
er intelligence, a broader influence, and a sense of higher obligation 
have entered into educational thought. It is noteworthy, however, 
while these physical needs have received general recognition, 
that the general recognition of other needs of the children is 
slow in developing. After all the mental defectives and the physi- 
cal defectives in a given class have been specially provided for, the 
general impression prevails that the other children in the class re- 
present a homogeneous element and that all should receive the same 
quantity and quality of class instruction, and that equai results 
should be demanded from all. Strange that the wisdom obtained 
from recognizing and classifying the physical characteristics of 
different children should not have been brought to bear upon classi- 
fying the mental characteristics of the individual. Children’s men- 
tal powers are no more alike than their physical powers. A class 
of fifty children may show almost fifty differences in height, weight 
and physical endurance. Equally true is it that they show similar 
differences in the quality and quantity of brain power. The failure 
to recognize this has prevented a proper classification of children, 
and indirectly it is responsible for much of the indifference to 
study, dislike for school, and disregard for school laws which un- 
derlie much of the waywardness and delinquency of children. An 
average class of fifty children of the third year or of any other 
year of school life, will show possibly half a dozen children so 
bright that the work of the grade does not give sufficient employ- 
ment to their active minds. In moments of idleness they get into 
mischief. They grow impatient at the number of repetitions that 
must be made for the backward children in the class. Many of 
them lose ambition, and not a few of them, who might have been 
able to advance more rapidly, are held back because the class must 
go at a slower pace. On the other hand, such a class may contain 
a dozen pupils whose minds work slowly, whose memories are poor, 
whose powers do not enable them to grasp the subject matter of 
the grade, and after a time discouraged by their failure to under- 
stand, irritated by the fault-finding of the teacher, envious perhaps 
of the seatmate who, without an apparent effort, conquers that 
which to the duller child is practically unconquerable, these chil- 
dren grow to hate school, cease to make an effort which will ap- 
parently be barren of result, become idle and disorderly in class, 
fall before any temptation to play truant, and become the most 
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undesirable element in any school. It is such children who are 
held back at the end of the term, and growing more discouraged, 
more disheartened, lose the last vestige of interest in their work 
and become for all time what is known in school phraseology as 
‘*heavy stock.’’ These backward children are generally from two 
to five years beyond the age for which the work of the grade in 
which they are placed was designed, and are both physically and 
morally improper associates for the children normally fit for the 
class. 

Almost all the cities in the United States now have an eight-year 
course of instruction, which is planned for a child beginning school 
at five or six, at the outside limit seven, and is intended to be com- 
pleted by the time the child reaches fourteen or fifteen. In the 
last annual report of the city superintendent of schools of the 
city of New York, for the year ending July 31, 1906, on pages 
51 to 59 inclusive, there are tables showing the classification of 
the children in the New York public schools according to age 
and year of school. From that table it will be seen that more 
than thirty per cent. of the children in the New York public 
schools are above the normal age, notwithstanding the fact that 
within the last two years more than 20,000 children were taken 
from the regular grades and put into special classes, in order to 
give them the individual help that they require to advance more 
rapidly. (In this classification of special classes I do not include 
the classes for mental defectives. They were the first special 
classes to be organized, but in order to remove from such grading 
any stigma, it was decided that such classes be called ‘‘un- 
graded.’’) 

The board of education has authorized the establishment of 
three other kinds of special classes, known as Special C, Special 
D and Special E classes. The C classes are known in Boston as 
‘Steamer Classes.’’ They are designed solely for the recently 
arrived immigrant from non-English speaking countries. The 
chief function of the C class is to give these children a working 
vocabulary and an ability to read in the English language, so 
that after a few months every child can be placed in a grade suited 
to its age, general mentality, and previous education. Before the 
establishment of classes of grade C, the fate of the little immi- 
grant depended upon the intelligence or lack of intelligence of 
the individual principal or teacher. Although some principals 
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did their full duty by these newcomers, in many schools it was 
customary to place such children in the lowest grade, basing such 
classification upon the fact that if a child can not read or speak 
English, the primer of the lowest grade is fitted to his needs. As 
a result of so stupid a classification it was found when the child 
labor law in New York State was put into operation in October, 
1903, that thousands of boys and girls thirteen or fourteen years 
of age were still in the first four years of school life, because of 
injudicious grading and bad judgment on the part of those who 
should have known better. Occasionally an extremely bright boy 
or girl was pushed forward, but that was the exception. Since 
the establishment of the classes of the C grade it is no unusual 
thing for a child to be able to enter an advanced grade after a 
few months in a special class. I have in mind one boy who came 
to New York from Russia, last July, who entered a special class 
in September, and in February entered the high school. This, 
of course, is an exceptional case, but had he been put into the 
regular grades it would probably have taken years to show the 
same advance. 

There are causes for backwardness in school other than being 
foreign-born, or being dull and inattentive. There are the par- 
tially backward children, who through illness, lack of language, 
irregular attendance, frequent removals causing change of school, 
or other causes, have lost time. Such children need individual 
help, which is practically impossible to be given in the large class 
and with the many obligations placed upon the average public 
school teacher. In order to provide for such cases the Special E 
grade was established. The work of the Special E grade can not 
be confined to one class. Instruction of this kind is necessary for 
the backward, over-age children of every year of school life from 
the first to the sixth. It would be of value in the seventh or 
eighth years and might even serve a good purpose in the high 
school. Every child that is two years beyond the normal age of 
a given grade should be taken from that room to receive the 
personal attention that his mental needs require. It will be 
found that the removal of the over-age children from the regu- 
lar grades will practically solve the discipline problems in those 
grades, because it is generally the older, backward child who is 
the truant and the school incorrigible. An occasional bright 
child gets into bad habits, as was previously stated, because his 
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mind is not fully occupied with his school work; but with the 
removal of all the ‘‘heavy stock’’ from the class, the teacher 
can do justice to the brighter children, and by special tasks, extra 
work and an occasional special promotion, the bright, trouble- 
some child can be made to care for school, to respect learning, 
to concentrate effort, and to develop into a fine lad. 

The Special D grade was formed for those boys and girls of 
fourteen, or well past thirteen, whose parents desire them to go 
to work, but who are far behind the academic requirements of 
the child labor law. In the D classes an earnest effort is made to 
arouse the child’s ambition to make up the deficiencies in his 
earlier school life, and to give him a solid foundation along the 
lines of the ‘‘Three R’s’’ and such manual work as will arouse 
and maintain his interest, and which may possibly have a utili- 
tarian value. 

So much for the general plan now in operation in most districts 
in the city. In the schools under my personal charge the special 
class was first introduced by special permit, granted upon my ap- 
plication early in 1904, although as principal of a school in an- 
other district I had organized such classes fully ten years ago. 
The plan has been in operation, under my personal supervision, 
for more than three years. In three or four of my schools the 
results have gone beyond my most sanguine expectations. In 
some of the other schools the work is being satisfactorily done, 
and in all the schools something is being done in that direction. 
But after all is said and done, no school can rise above the level 
of its principal, and where the principal fails to realize to the 
full the supreme educational and sociological value of these spe- 
cial classes, the work accomplished must of necessity be less sat- 
isfactory than in those schools where the principal considers the 
work done for these children the most important work of the 
school. 

In the special E classes we find many a bright foreign child 
who has been advanced from the C grade, but who is not quite 
ready to be properly assimilated in a class corresponding to its 
age. One or two terms in a special E class give such a child a 
tremendous opportunity. Promotion from the regular grades is 
regularly made only twice a year. Promotion from the special 
E class is made at any time that the teacher reports that the 
child is ready for the next special class above. 
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In one school in my district there are at present twenty-two 
classes of special E grade. E-1 is doing first year work, E-22 is 
doing sixth year work. It will be seen then that the work of 
five years is done in twenty-two sections, making the differentia- 
tion between any two of these sections less than ten weeks. The 
bright child can do this ten weeks’ work possibly in four or 
five weeks, and can then take the next step. The faithful child 
of neglected education goes ahead steadily. To give some idea as 
to what can be done in these special classes I record the following 
statistics, taken from the school that I have mentioned. 

Of 545 cases classified as special, since the establishment of 
these classes, it was found that 

Two hundred and seventy-eight children went along regularly 
in special classes, making no extra progress (the probability is 


that many of them would have been left back in regular classes) ; 
there were 


12 children who lost one term. 


255 children who did more than one grade’s work in one term, as 
follows: 


106 children who gained one grade. 
92 children who gained two grades. 
27 children who gained three grades. 
16 children who gained four grades. 

6 children who gained five grades. 
4 children who gained six grades. 
1 child who gained seven grades. 
8 children who gained nine grades. 


The 278 children who are recorded as doing the work of only 
one grade in one term apparently gained nothing by transfer to 
the special classes, but when it is borne in mind that these are the 
dull, backward pupils, who in the regular classes require two 
terms for every grade, the real gain is apparent. To a greater 
degree, this is true of the twelve children who apparently lost 
one term, even in the special classes. These, remember, are the 
almost hopelessly dull, who make little or no progress in the reg- 
ular grades. That they succeeded in progressing through the 
school with the loss of only one promotion in almost three years 
is marvelous. The eight children who gained more than five 
grades in the recorded time were mainly foreigners of previous 
education. Although these records cover a period of three years, 
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many of the children have been admitted more recently, some hay- 
ing been in the school less than one year, the majority less than 
two years, and only a limited number for the full three years. 
Notwithstanding the marvelous progress made by many chil- 
dren under this grading, there is still one condition that must be 
borne in mind—the really dull, stupid child is apt to be the per- 
manent material of the special class. There are some children, 
unfortunately not a few, who even under this specialization fail 
to make any material progress along intellectual lines. They 
are getting more than they would have gotten in the regular 
grades, but even that more is something feeble. What is to be 
done with a child of this class? There is only one solution. If 
the child can not do the work planned for children of stronger 
mentality, it behooves us to find work the child can do. Outside 
of school we fit the physical tasks of a child to its physical 
strength. When tasks are imposed upon the child beyond its 
physical endurance, the children’s society or the child labor 
committee, or the newspapers, or some other agency, steps in to 
protect it from such cruelty. We need in connection with each 
school some moral force that shall step in to rescue the mentally 
feeble child (and by this I do not mean the mental defective) 
from tasks fitted only to the child with a strong mind. The time, 
money ahd energy wasted, the discouragement, disheartenment 
and the hopeless attitude (first toward an assigned school task, 
and later towards life’s tasks), that result from this mistaken 
policy which for centuries has helped to injure child life, are de- 
plorable. From my own experience, and that of my best princi- 
pals and téachers, it has been found that many a boy to whom 
book tasks are an unbearable burden, goes into the school shop 
and develops a keen interest in manual work so provided. It 
seems strange that with a quarter of a century devoted to demon- 
strating the value of manual training, it was not earlier dis- 
covered that the backward, dull, stupid boys who never reach 
the classes where shopwork forms a part of the school plan are 
the very boys who need it most. Equally distressing is it that 
it was not discovered that the girl who leaves school at fourteen, 
to go into factory life, needs the lessons in cooking and house- 
keeping far more than the girl who will remain at school and go 
to high school, and possibly through college. Yet in the face of 
the needs of such an army of children as never reach the upper 
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part of the grammar schools, for twenty-five years shopwork and 
cooking were reserved for the children of the upper grades of 
school life only. 

With the sanity and good judgment that have characterized 
the official acts of the present board of superintendents in the 
city of New York, a disclosure of these conditions in my schools 
resulted in the granting of another special permit to give instruc- 
tion in tenement-house housekeeping to the girls, and in simple, 
practical knife and bench work to the boys between twelve and 
fourteen, who were in the lower special classes, and who in all 
probability would be withdrawn from school before reaching the 
seventh year, where such activities are a part of the regular 
school course. It is less than a year since these special classes in 
cooking and shopwork were introduced into my schools. It is 
too soon to tell of their ultimate value, but it is not too soon to 
state with extreme emphasis that boys and girls who before their 
admission to these special manual classes had shown little or no 
interest in school, have developed an interest in their school life 
never before indicated in their work. That in itself is sufficient 
justification for the expense involved. We are now planning to 
get each of the mothers of these girls to come at stated times 
to observe the cooking lesson or the housekeeping lesson with 
her child, with a twofold object in view—first, to knit more close- 
ly the bonds between the school and the home and between the 
mother and the child, and second, to obtain from the mother 
some suggestions as to what we might teach the girl which would 
be of value in the home. Incidentally, if the mother, by observ- 
ing the work of the school, grows more systematic, more cleanly 
and more efficient, another great need will have been met. 

It was stated earlier in this paper that the organization of the 
special E classes takes from the regular classes practically all the 
truants and incorrigibles. Many of these children lose their bad 
habits in the special class, due to the tact, judgment and effi- 
ciency of the teacher which arouse the boy’s interest and ambi- 
tion, provided his bad habits are not so deeply rooted that a 
speedy reform is impossible. But there still remain the boy who 
is lawless and defiant, the boy who is a chronie truant, the boy 
who is arrested for delinquency, paroled by the children’s court 
and returned to school as though nothing had happened, himself 
not at all impressed with the seriousness of his misdemeanor, 
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and his classmates learning the lesson, that even if a boy is a 
thief and undergoes arrest, he can come back to school unpun- 
ished and become a hero. While thoroughly in sympathy with 
the attitude of the juvenile court that will not send a boy to a 
correctional institution while there remains the hope of making 
a good lad of him by more personal measures, I must state that 
the effect of this policy upon the other boys is exceedingly bad. 
I believe in the parable of the ninety and nine up to the point 
where the ninety and nine, or some part of the ninety and nine, 
are made to suffer because of undue attention given to the one; 
and we from the school end must think of the ninety and nine. 
For that reason a boy convicted on a criminal charge, even 
though he be paroled, should not be permitted to come back to 
his class or school as though nothing had happened. 

It was for such boys, the truant, the incorrigible, the convicted 
thief, that I felt something must be done, and yet in justice to 
the ninety and nine that something could not be done in the 
regular school. The establishment of a special school to deal 
with such cases was absolutely essential. Once again my recom- 
mendation to the board of superintendents met with approval, 
and the establishment of Public School 120 was the result. 

Those who are interested can find in the records of the Na- 
tional Educational Association of the meeting at Louisville, in 
February, 1906, an official account of the work of that school. 
Recently Miss Jones, the principal of that school, furnished a re- 
port to the board of superintendents full of valuable statistics 
and suggestions. These documents will give information which 
the limitations of time will not permit to be given here. Certain 
facts, however, are sufficiently important to be placed here with- 
out comment. Between its establishment on October 18, 1905, 
and the 18th of March, 1907, a matter of fifteen school months, 
the whole number of pupils admitted to that school was 304, the 
largest number in school at any one time being 135. Of these 
304 boys 51 were returned to regular public schools, 31 of them 
on a certificate of complete reform, the remaining 20 having left 
without such certificate because of removal from the neighbor- 
hood. Of the 31, 27 are reported by their present principals as 
giving complete satisfaction. Of the 20 who left the district, 11 
are still attending regular schools, 6 of them reported as doing 
well; 2 boys were committed to the truant school because after 
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repeated effort it was found that their truancy could not be con- 
trolled and their influence upon the other boys was bad. The 
saddest chapter in the history of the school is the fact that 37 
of these boys were committed to institutions; 4 were arrested and 
committed on the complaint of the principal of the school, 3 were 
arrested on outside charges and were committed on the recom- 
mendation of the principal of the school, 2 were sent to Randall’s 
Island for physical defects, 25 were arrested and committed by 
the courts on a charge of larceny, and 3 were arrested and com- 
mitted on complaint of the parents. Before the establishment of 
Public School 120, probably, the greater part if not all of the 
304 boys sent to this school would have been committed to the 
truant school or to some other institution. Forty-eight of these 
boys have gone to work. Of these 48 all but 6 are reported as 
doing well, and of these 6, 5 left school at the age of sixteen, 
shortly after their admission; they were practically hopeless 
eases from the start and left too soon after their admission for 
any permanent reform to have been effected. 

There is one fact that needs to be stated here which requires 
serious consideration on the part of those who would allow no 
discretionary power in the issuance of employment certificates. 
Of the 48 who went to work, 25 had passed the fourteenth birth- 
day, but were not yet sixteen. They were kept in school and en- 
couraged to make efforts entirely foreign to their previous habits 
on the promise that as soon as a definite amount of work was ac- 
complished each boy would be properly certified and allowed to 
go to work. After every effort had been made by the principal 
of the school, the parents of the children and myself, 12 of these 
boys could not provide the documentary evidence of age de- 
manded by our law. After weeks of delay and disappointment 
the boy still kept in school, grew defiant and sullen, smarting un- 
der a sense of injustice, realizing that he was old enough and 
sufficiently advanced in his studies to get to work, but held in 
school on a technicality, notwithstanding the promise of the 
principal to release him when he had met the moral conditions of 
the law. Not only was the effect upon such boys bad, but it had 
a bad effect upon the other boys who were preparing for their 
certificates, and it was finally agreed between the principal and 
myself to release these children from school on a school record, 
in spite of the fact that the board of health could not or would 
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not issue an employment certificate. I wish here in the most em- 
phatic language to record my protest against such an interpreta- 
tion of the law that makes a lawbreaker of a boy upon whom 
months of time and energy were expended to teach him how to 
be law-abiding. 

There is much more that could be said along these lines, and 
yet it all resolves itself into one thing—give every child a fair 
chance. If the fair chance be not obtainable in the regular class, 
put him into the special class; if that measure be too mild to meet 
his needs, put him into the special school, under a principal and 
teacher specially chosen, with a course of study sufficiently 
elastic to find in it something that will appeal to the child, some- 
thing by means of which the child will learn confidence in him- 
self, respect for authority and the knowledge that there is hope, 
even for him, in the future. Only after all this has failed is it 
fair to place him in a correctional institution. Public School 120 
has been in operation only sixteen school months. Without 
counting those boys at present in the school, who are doing good 
work, and who at the end of the term will be sent back to the 
public schools as thoroughly reformed, the records show that 
those already thoroughly reformed exceed in number those com- 
mitted to institutions. Is not this sufficient testimony in favor 
of an extension of the work? Like all other good work, how- 
ever, the success of the special class, and to a greater degree the 
success of the special school, depend upon the power and person- 
ality of the principal and teacher in charge. There is, however, 
a new spirit permeating the teaching corps, and it is my belief 
that the number of men and women able and willing to under- 
take these special problems is steadily on the increase. One 
thing is necessary in order to make that increase more apparent, 
and that is public recognition of the value of this individual and 
so-called missionary work in the schools. Public opinion must 
recognize and acclaim that teachers are to be judged in the fu- 
ture not so much by what their children know as what their chil- 
dren become, and that no teacher’s work is worthy of commen- 
dation unless, because of his or her efforts, children become 
worthy citizens. Because the influence of the church today fails 
to reach so many, the obligation of the school is all the greater. 
Because many parents fail utterly in their duty to children, the 
obligation of the school is all the greater. Because the general 
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standards of commercial integrity and personal purity are lower 
than they were a generation ago, the obligation of the school to 
try to check this deterioration is all the greater. From every 
point of view the obligation of the school to the community be- 
comes more and more vital. When every teacher and every 
member of school governing boards are brought to the full real- 
ization of this obligation we shall have reached an era of mental 
and moral reform limitless in its influence for good. 


PHYSICAL STUDY OF THE CHILD. 
GEO. E. DAWSON, PH.D., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The value of the physical study of the child can hardly be over- 
estimated, and is coming to be generally recognized. It cultivates 
a rational attitude towards the problems involved in the care of 
children, providing, as it does, a method and a body of facts that 
have in them as little of chance, and as much of certainty, as pos- 
sible. It discloses principles that guide in the regulation of diet, 
clothing, sleep, play, work, preventive and corrective measures, and 
mental and moral education itself. It renders more certain, and 
hence more hopeful, the work of individual and social ameliora- 
tion, since it affords a definite method of approach to those phys- 
ical conditions in which are rooted the spiritual well-being and 
efficiency of men. 

The physical study of the child, while a new science in its appli- 
cation to educational and humanitarian purposes, has nevertheless 
a long history. It grew up along with the medical and anthro- 
pological sciences. The list of men who have contributed towards 
shaping its standards and methods, is an extensive one. Italy, 
France, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, England and other Euro- 
pean countries, besides the United States, have each had their dis- 
tinguished representatives. For the present purpose, however, its 
lineage is more directly traceable through a few men, whose work 
may here be mentioned as indicating its scope and possibilities for 
the educator and philanthropist. 

Beginning with Quetelet, in France, whose first work was pub- 
lished in 1832, and extending down through Boyd, Beddoe and 
Roberts, in England, to Bowditch, in our own country, we have a 
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series of investigations serving to establish correct methods of an- 
thropological research, and standards of human measurement at 
various ages. These methods and standards of measurement were 
first applied to the study of American children by Dr. Bowditch, in 
1877, in his study of 24,500 Boston school children. Bowditch’s 
problem was to determine the rates of growth in height and weight, 
according to sex, race and environing conditions, and his results 
were not only important in fixing the standards of measurement 
for American children, but also in indicating the influence upon 
growth-rate of sex, nationality, food and sanitary surroundings. 
In 1881 Dr. Peckham made a similar study of 10,000 Milwaukee 
school children. Peckham also noted the variations of growth due 
to sex, race and environment, and added to his list of topics the 
relation of growth of body and lower extremities. In 1892 
Dr. Porter investigated some 34,000 St. Louis school children, cov- 
ering the same ground as that covered by Bowditch and Peckham, 
and, in addition, the sitting height of children, span of arms, 
strength of grip, girth and measurements of face and head. 

In 1893 Dr. West studied 3,000 school children in Worcester, 
Mass., in a still more detailed manner, his study including height, 
sitting height, weight, width of head, length of head, proportion 
of breadth of face to breadth of head, etc. Still other studies 
were made, from time to time, of American school children, until 
a large amount of data was collected. Finally, in 1896, Dr. Franz 
Boas massed together all these data derived from the various stud- 
ies of over 88,000 children, and constructed tables of growth in 
height and weight for the average American boy and girl between 
the age of five and eighteen. This we may accept as a fairly ac- 
curate standard by which to estimate the growth of children in 
height and weight.* 

Next, in definiteness, to growth in height and weight, and, per- 
haps, even more important as an index of vitality, is the condition 
of the vital organs and the muscular system of children. Investi- 
gations in this direction have been centered mainly in testing lung- 
capacity, strength of grip, and endurance, these tests being made 
with specially-devised apparatus—the spirometer for the lung 
test, the dynamometer for the grip, and the ergograph for endur- 
ance. Investigations along these and similar lines are now com- 


(* See Burk’s “Growth of Children in Height and Weight,” American Journal of Psychology , 
April, 1898; Hasting’s ‘Manual for Physical Measurements ;” and Donaldson’s ‘Growth of the 
Brain.”) 
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mon in connection with scientific physical culture. They are a 
part of the regular means of diagnosing the physical condition of 
young men in the Elmira Reformatory. They are also being more 
and more employed in the physical study of school children. Dr. 
Porter, in his study of St. Louis children, investigated the strength 
of grip. Gilbert has studied the motor ability, fatigue and lung 
capacity of New Haven school children, in relation to mental pre- 
cocity and dullness. Dr. Christopher, conducting a child-study 
investigation for the Board of Education of Chicago, has tested 
the strength, endurance and lung-capacity of boys-and girls in the 
public schools, and also of the boys in a reform school. As indicat- 
ing the significance of this kind of study for general education, 
we may note that Dr. Christopher found the boys in the reform 
school, as well as the backward boys and girls in the public schools, 
to be inferior in lung capacity, strength, and powers of endurance.* 

Another approach to a knowledge of the child, physically, is the 
study of its nervous condition, as indicated by certain nerve-signs. 
Medical science, more especially in its application to the study 
of mental defects, is supplying us with a mass of facts that point 
towards a close correlation of structures, attitudes and movements, 
with nerve-conditons. This correlation has its illustrations in un- 
equal position of the shoulders, facial asymmetries, nervous hands, 
slouching gait, choreic movements, and numerous other structural 
defects and automatisms. Dr. Francis Warner, of England, was 
.one of the first to investigate children from this point of view. In 
a study of 50,000 London school children, he found that about 
9 per cent. showed abnormal nerve-signs, that such nerve-signs 
were usually associated with other defects of development and with 
low nutrition, and that they were also usually associated with men- 
tal dullness. Dr. Clouston, another English expert, and an alienist 
of note, makes the deformed palate a sign of defective nervous de- 
velopment, establishing by statistical study the greater prevalence 
of such deformities among the idiotic, imbecile and insane. Closely 
identified with these students of abnormal nerve-signs are those who 
lay stress upon cranial and facial asymmetries, and other so-called 
stigmata. The essential truth in the views of these various stu- 
dents of the abnormal, is the undoubted fact that arrest of growth 
is a biological phenomenon, manifesting itself in the failure of 


(* See Reports of the Department of Child-study and Pedagogic Investigation of the Chicago 
Public Schools, 1899-1900; and Year Books of the E)mira Reformatory.) 
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developmental energy in the latest and most complex organs, such 
as those of the nervous system, and in the structures closely corre- 
lated with them.* 

Still another line of inquiry in the physical study of children re- 
lates to those diseases of the nose and throat which are apt to 
cause bodily and mental arrests more or less obvious and grave. 
The diagnosis and surgical treatment of this class of physical de- 
fects are a part of the recent history of medical science. Twenty- 
five years ago the removal of tonsils and adenoids was not a com- 
mon method of treatment. Little attention was paid to such de- 
fects except when they became so aggravated as to require medical 
treatment at the hands of the family physician. The slow and 
insidious effects of such affections in undermining health, and espe- 
cially in stunting mental growth, were not understood. Medical 
supervision in our schools and other public institutions as yet takes 
little account of them. Only within a couple of years has New 
York City, for example, given attention to these grave, and yet 
glaringly obvious, affections of school children. The results of the 
first investigation show how important it is for the health and life 
of children that teachers and other public officials should at least 
be able to recognize the presence of these defects and prepare the 
way for expert aid in getting rid of them. Thus, out of 99,240 
children examined in New York City, when this work was first be- 
gun in 1905, 18,131 or 18 per cent. had enlarged tonsils, while about 
10 per cent. had adenoid growths, with the accompanying predispo- 
sition to affections of the ears, nose, lungs and general impairment 
of health and mental vigor. There is no type of the commoner 
physical defects of childhood that has quite such a stupefying ef- 
fect upon the mental life as have these nose and throat affections. 
For this reason everybody who has the responsible care of children 
ought to know how to detect their presence. The following letter 
from a medical inspector in the New York schools is quoted by Dr. 
Cronin in a recent article on ‘‘The Doctor in the Public School,’’ 
published in the Review of Reviews for April, 1907: ‘‘A boy, 
aged seven years, was regarded by his teacher as a hopeless idiot, 
and his appearance justified her opinion. His was a case of most 
pronounced nasal obstruction, had an acrid, persistent discharge 
from both nostrils, his mouth was always open, and tongue and 

(*See Warner’s ‘Study of Children ;” Clouston’s “Neuroses of Development ;” Talbot's 
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mucous membrane of the mouth were dry and covered with crusts 
of mucus. Hearing was defective, apparently about 8-16 in both 
ears. Mentally, he seemed hopeless; he would sit in his seat gaz- 
ing blankly around the room, answering questions indifferently, 
and playing aimlessly with articles on his desk. He did not romp 
or play with other children, and his motions were sluggish and 
dull. He was operated on (for adenoids) and at once improved in 
activity, both mental and physical. The discharge disappeared, his 
expression brightened and he became possessed of such exuberant 
spirits that he become the most mischievous boy in the class.’’* 
Finally, the physical study of the child should include an inquiry 
inte the condition of its organs of special sense. Of these, the most 
important are sight and hearing. The investigation of the organs 
of sight and hearing, like all other branches of science, had its 
beginnings centuries ago, but, like all other hranches. of science, 
its application to the physical study of children is recent. It came 
into prominence first in Germany, at the hands of men like Cohn 
and Bezold, in connection with the hygiene of school life. Here it 
was found that an astonishingly large number of boys and girls 
are defective, and that these defects interfere not only with the 
general health of children, but also with their intellectual advance- 
ment. Dr. Cohn found that in Germany defective sight ranged 
from 22 per cent. in the lower grades to as much as 58 per cent. in 
the higher. Axel Key found that in Sweden the range was from 
6 per cent. at eleven years, to 37 per cent. at twenty. In the 
United States, defective sight among school children ranges, on 
the average, about 20 per cent. In New York City it has recently 
been found that 30 per cent. of the school children need glasses. 
As regards hearing, the condition is equally bad. In Germany, 
Weil found that about 30 per cent of the school children are de- 
fective in hearing; in France, 17 per cent. have been found de- 
fective; in England, 27 per cent., and in Russia, 21 per cent. In 
this country about 20 per cent. of the school children have some 
defect of hearing. Considering the close relationship between visual 
and auditory sensations and the activities of the mind, it is evi- 
dent that knowledge as to whether a child can see and hear nor- 
mally is indispensable to a proper estimate of its intellectual, or. 
indeed, its moral character. Still clearer does this become when 
we take into account the further fact that eye-strain, and, indeed, 


(*See Oppenheim’s ‘Medical Diseases of Childhood;” Ashby and Wright’s‘ Diseases of 
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strained attention in hearing, tend unduly to exhaust the nervous 
energies and increase the emotional irritability of the child.* 

This much will suffice to indicate the principal methods of ap- 
proach to the physical study of the child. It remains to summa- 
rize what has been said, more especially with reference to the needs 
of the average man or woman who has the care of children. 


1. Study of the nutritive condition: 

(a) Measure the height and weight and compare with stand- 
ards suggested above. Measurements should be taken once in 
three months, or at least once a year, and the rate of growth by 
seasons, or years, noted. Measurements should be taken in the 
stocking feet and in ordinary indoor dress. 

(b) Note the size and firmness of the various organs, as the 
muscles. Get the capacity of the lungs by means of a spirometer, 
if possible. If this instrument is not available, take two measure- 
ments of the chest, at the line of the nipples, one at full expiration, 
the other at full inspiration. Test the strength by means of a dy- 
namometer. If the latter is not available, some general strength- 
test may suffice. Test power of endurance by means of an ergo- 
graph, or by some general test, where this instrument is not avail- 
able. Note whether the periphery of the body is well supplied with 
blood as shown by ruddiness of the skin. Note whether the heart- 
action is regular and strong, as shown by the radial pulse. 

(ec) Note the condition of the teeth, whether sound or decayed, 
and whether gums are in a healthy condition. 

(d) Note tastes for food, whether fairly well balanced as to 
nitrogenous, carbohydrate and fatty elements. 

(e) Note habits of eating, whether regular in appetite, whether 
food is properly masticated, ete. 


2. Study of the Motor Condition: 

(a) Note gait and bearing, whether alert, symmetrical and firm, 
or not. 

(b) Note character of movements, whether co-ordinated or the 
opposite, quick or slow, excessive or repressed, spontaneous or 
forced. 


(c) Note attitude towards play and choice of games, whether 
too sedentary in habits. 


(*See Rowe's ‘‘Physical Nature of the Child;” Cohn’s “The Hygiene of the Eye;” and 
Sexton's “The Ear and Its Diseases.’’) 
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(d) Note ability to use hands in manual activities, the construc- 
tion of things, playing musical instruments, etc. Test by having 
child bring index fingers of two hands together at tips, or two pin 
heads, or thread a needle. 


(e) Note control of vocal organs, as articulation, enuncia- 
tion, ete. 


3. Study of the Nervous Condition : 

(a) Note general balance of body, and head-balance, tendency 
to spinal curvature, sparing of either limb in standing or walking; 
and any asymmetry in position or gait that may indicate unbal- 
anced action of nerve-centers. 

(b) Note expression of face, whether strained or relaxed, 
bright or gloomy. 

(ec) Note symptoms of overaction in muscles of face, as hori- 
zontal or transverse wrinkles on the forehead; drawn expression 
about eyes, nose or mouth, and twitching of the muscles of the 
nose or mouth. 

(d) Note position of hands when extended horizontally, whether 
straight, drooping, or flexed. 

(e) Note symptoms of chorea, as uncontrolled, convulsive, or 
explosive movements of the arms, hands, shoulders, head, ete. 

(f) Note any undue tendency to listlessness or languor, dull- 
ness of expression, irritability, nervousness and restlessness. 


4. Study of Nose and Throat Symptoms: 

(a) Note breathing of child, whether through mouth or nose, 
when the child is quiet, as in sleep. 

(b) Note facial expression, as open mouth, relaxed muscles of 
lower jaw, anxious expression as of discomfort or suffering. 

(ec) Note mental sluggishness, inattention, irritability, sullen- 
ness, ete. 

(d) Examine child’s throat and nose, or have them examined, 
where symptoms of difficult breathing are observed. 


5. Study of Eye and Ear Defects: 

(a) Note any symptoms of eye difficulty, as holding objects too 
close to eye, blurring of vision, headache, redness about lids of 
eye, etc. Test eyes, one at a time, with other eye covered, by using 
ordinary test type and astigmatic charts. Test for color-blindness 
by using standard colors, which test the power of distinguishing 
more particularly shades of red and green from other colors. 
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(b) Note symptoms of deafness, as inattention, failure to carry 
out instructions, listlessness and stupidity. Test either ear with 
watch, in quiet room, held on level with ear, at varying distances. 

(These tests of sight and hearing are crude and yield only rough 
results, more exact diagnosis should be made by experts with re- 
fined apparatus, when necessary.) 


In conclusion, the importance of the physical study of children, 
and the motive which should animate it, may be summarized by 
the following quotation from Dr. Cronin’s article in the Review of 
Reviews for April, 1907, already referred to: 

**It has been shown that 95 per cent. of ‘‘backward’’ children 
and of mentally deficient children have physical defects which can 
be remedied, thus improving their mentality as well as their phys- 
ical health. Moral obliquity, of which truancy is the first mani- 
festation in school life, goes hand in hand with physical defects. 
Thus, among eighty-three truants examined by the Department of 
health in the special Truant School in this city (New York), 87 
per cent. were found to have physical defects, in most cases of a 
remedial character. Truancy, and its kindred ills—the ‘‘street 
habit’’ and the ‘‘gang habit’’—lead to crime unless speedily 
checked. The records of the children’s court in New York and of 
the similar court in Chicago show that nearly all the youthful 
criminals that were brought to these courts were truants, and 
what is more, that 85 per cent. of these children were found to be 
physically defective.’’* 


*The following references, in addition to those already given, may be helpful to those inter- 
ested in this subject: 

1. Robert’s Manual of Anthropometry (J. A. Churchill, London, 1878). 

2. Papers on Anthropometry, including Porter’s “Growth of St. Louis Children’”’ and 
Bowditch’s ‘““The Growth of Children” (American Statistical Association, Boston, 1894). 

3. Report of tne U.S. Commissioner of Education for 1896-7, containing Boas’ Summary 
of Statistics as to the Growth of American Children. 

4. Studies from the Yale Psychological Laboratory, Vol. II, 1894, and University of Iowa 
Studies in Psychology, Vol. I, containing Gilbert’s Studies of School Children. 

5. Sixth Annual Report of the Board of Health of Wisconsin 

6. Science, Vol. XXI, Jan. 6, 1893. 

7. Report on the Scientific Study of the Mental and Physical Conditions of Childhood 
Published by the Committee, Parke’s Museum, Margaret street, W. London, 1895. 
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PHYSICAL STUDY OF CHILDREN. 
PROFESSOR CHARLES R. HENDERSON, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


I shall attempt to supplement the valuable paper of Professor 
Dawson by giving a few additional illustrations of the study of 
children and by emphasizing study of infants. At the Congress of 
Science and Art at St. Louis in 1904 the field of pediatrics was 
outlined by able medical men. Only specialists in this branch of 
medical science are competent to extend knowledge, but wise or- 
ganization of philanthropy may make the learning of these au- 
thorities effective and telling in practical life. The fundamental 
courses of schools of philanthropy, or conditions of study in them, 
must include anatomy, physiology, hygiene, sanitation and child 
study. There is danger in such half-knowledge, but still greater 
peril in absolute ignorance and incapacity to learn. A nurse should 
not pretend to be a physician, but training makes her a valuable as- 
sistant to a physician. 

Professor Dawson has in mind chiefly the study of children of 
school age. The laboratory of the school authorities in Chicago 
has rendered valuable service in preventing dependence and in- 
creasing efficiency. The examinations of children have been fol- 
lowed by statements for the guidance of physicians, teachers and 
parents in the treatment of defective children. Dr. Macmillan says: 
‘*In eases of subnormal mentality, when the child was of too low a 
grade to be cared for in the public schools, assistance was given in 
finding a suitable institution where he could be properly treated, 
or where the child could gain something from the public schools, 
without detriment to the normal children, special methods and de- 
vices were suggested for meeting his peculiarities. In cases of de- 
layed development it was often possible to make an approximate es- 
timate of the child’s mental and physical status, and the kind and 
amount of work that might be safely attempted. In cases of phys- 
ical weakness or illness, suggestions as to possible pedagogical and 
home treatment were given, or a consultation with the family phy- 
sician was advised.”’ 

The studies of Niceforo, in his book on ‘‘Les Classes Pauvres,’’ 
deserve the attention of this conference. His careful examination 
of children in the schools of Lausanne gave him a basis for generali- 
zations supported by the materials collected by other investigators. 
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Delinquent and wayward children were shown to be physically in- 
ferior to the children of families of well-to-do people. How far 
these defects were due to heredity and how far to imperfect nutri- 
tion remains an open question. 

The Swiss census of defective children of the primary school age 
is interesting to us. On November 1, 1896, the central committee 
of the Society of Swiss Teachers requested the Department of the 
Interior, through the Bureau of Statistics, to make a census of de- 
fective children in all the cantons of Switzerland. This was done, 
and the results have been published. The investigation was made 
by means of individual schedules filled out by teachers. Taking 
the report for 1903 for illustration, we find that the whole number 
of children who entered school for the first time was 57,765 (29,031 
male, 28,734 female). Of these 5,982 (3,055 male, 2,927 female) 
had some kind of defect—10.36 per cent. (10.52 male, 10.19 per 
cent. female). These defectives were of three grades: (1) idiots, 
11 male and 9 female, 0.33 per cent.; (2) weak in mind in lesser 
degree, 297 males and 273 females, 9.53 per cent.; (3) feeble-mind- 
edness more pronounced, 96 males and 74 females, 2.84 per cent. 
Physical defects were found as follows: Hearing, 11.13 per cent.; 
speech, 12.65 per cent; sight, 39.34 per cent.; nervous affections, 
0.69 per cent.; other diseases, 23.09 per cent.; morally neglected, 
0.40 per cent. Recommended to be placed in special classes, 2.74 
per cent; special institutions, 2.21 per cent; excluded from school 
for one year, 6.79 per cent. 

The medical inspection of schools, especially by the agency of 
trained nurses, under the direction of physicians, is making pro- 
gress in our country. Experience seems to indicate the desirability 
of making this form of care something immediately practical and 
helpful, not merely investigative. This is the theme of a suggestive 
article in Charities and the Commons (May 25, 1907, p. 222). 
Teachers and parents are deeply interested in such inspections 
when they lead directly to actual work for the smptovennant of the 
health and efficiency of the children. 

Let us go further and deeper. The study of children of school 
age comes too late. Many times defects could be corrected and 
life efficiency saved by discovery of disease or deformity in early 
infancy. Thus blindness of infants often arises from venereal 
disease which prompt measures can often remedy. The ignorant 
midwives of cities among immigrants are to blame for much neg- 
lect of the new-born. 
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But how can this study of infants be carried on? It is compara- 
tively easy to examine children of school age, because at entrance 
upon school life they come under the direct supervision of the au- 
thorities. With infancy other measures must be devised and co- 
ordinated under central direction. In the charitable institutions 
for the care of foundlings and abandoned infants, in the temporary 
homes of our child-saving societies, in maternity hospitals of cities 
we have certain centers for observation. 

In 1905 I had the happiness to visit a ‘‘consultation’’ of Dr. 
Budin at the Hospital Tarnier, at Paris, and to be guided by Baron 
de Rothschild, M.D., through his hospital for children. Dr. Budin, 
in a lecture before the Société de 1’Internat, February 23, 1905, 
gave an account of the origin, methods and results of his ‘‘School 
for Mothers’’ (‘‘Consultations de Nourrissons.’’) ‘‘When I was 
Chief of the service at the Charité I gave much attention to new- 
born infants, and I was struck with the answer given me by the 
women who had been confined there. I asked them about the 
children they had borne there, and often they said to me: It is 
dead! In fact, after going out from the hospital they had for their 
guidance only the vague experience of grandmothers, of janitors or 
herbalists. Filled with prejudices they had committed error upon 
error; their infants fell ill and succumbed. 

**In 1891 I entered the maternity ward organized in my hos- 
pital. It was intended for forty women in confinement, but it had 
only one little chamber to receive two wet nurses. Two persons 
to care for forty infants was meager and they were required, in ad- 
dition, to give breast to their own babies, which was impossible. I 
was obliged to take dry nurses. 

“It was toward the end of this year, 1891, and at the beginning 
of 1892, that I had, under these circumstances, occasion to study 
the sterilized milk to supplement the nourishment of infants whose 
mothers had not sufficient supply. M. Chavane, my interne, and 
I reached the conclusion that milk, prepared according to the 
method of Soxhlet, might be useful, and by taking precautions, 
not dangerous. Having reached this conclusion, I requested M. 
Peyron, then director of public relief, to give me authority to ex- 
amine at the hospital, once a week, the infants born there. I de- 
sired merely to direct the mothers, persuade them to nourish their 
babes at the breast as far as possible, and when the milk was in- 
adequate to supplement it with cow’s milk of good quality and 
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sterilized. A babe is scarcely anything more than a digesting tube; 
the hygiene of nutrition therefore plays a principal part.’’ 

After overcoming certain difficulties the ‘‘Consultation de Nour- 
rissons’’ was established in June, 1892. The method is thus de- 
scribed: ‘*‘The women leave the hospital trained to give suck ; those 
who desire to continue to nurse—and we urge them with all our 
power to do this—receive a small card on which are marked the 
date and number of their confinement, the weight of child at birth 
and on going out of the hospital. When they return it is easy to 
see from the card the curve made. The infant is undressed, ex- 
amined, weighed ; an attendant writes on a new card the instructions 
given, the weight attained and the average daily increase. The 
women then come before me. I examine the baby; I encourage them 
to continue to give the breast, and give them advice, and so the 
consultation becomes what one of my former students, Dr. Henri 
de Rothschild, has so well christened ‘‘The School of Mothers’’ 
(Ecole des Méres). Children may be brought to our consultation 
up to the second year of age. Mothers wish too soon to feed their 
babies as they do themselves, and this brings disasters; it is impor- 
tant to continue to guide them.’’ These consultations have been 
extended to several parts of Paris and to other cities. In 1894 Dr. 
Dufour organized the ‘‘Goutte de lait,’’ or milk dispensary. In- 
fants who must be bottle-fed are provided ‘‘for want of some- 
thing better,’’ with milk sterilized and prepared. 

Dr. Budin uses statistics compiled by Dr. Balestre and M. Gil- 
etta of infantile mortality in France, who found in 1899 that of 
1,000 infants dying during the first year of life the causes of death 
were: 


Gastro-enteritis (diarrhoea) ................... 385 
Diseases of respiratory organs................. 147 
ey CUE ss aCe ee AT 171 
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Since many infants are first enfeebled by intestinal diseases and 
then succumb to other diseases, Dr. Budin thinks that about one- 
half the deaths are due primarily to disorders of the digestive 
canal. These diseases are in great measure preventable. Artificial 
food and summer heat are conditions under which these diseases 
‘tare most developed. From 1892 to 1898, at the Tarnier clinic of 
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Dr. Budin, only one infant of all brought to the consultation died 
of diarrhoea and that one was left by its mother in a creche and fed 
on bad milk. In 1903 another infant died because its grandmother 
disobeyed the orders of the doctors one day when its mother left 
Paris on a visit. Feeble and tuberculous infants are often saved 
by careful directions as to food and warmth and air. 

The total mortality of infants under one year at Hospital Tarnier 
during the years 1898-1903 was only 46 per 1,000 per year; in Paris 
in general during 1898-1900 it was 178 per 1,000 per year. Owing 
to the greater care of infants the death rate has been greatly re- 
duced of recent years. 

Through our ‘‘District Nurses’ Association,’’ properly support- 
ed, we may hope to extend social control of infancy and the instruc- 
tion of mothers in the care of their babes. Midwives should be 
licensed and placed under careful supervision and _ instruction. 
Local boards of health should be given power to secure registra- 
tion of all births and deaths and be held to strict account. By all 
these means and agencies, with centralized direction and record, 
our cities may learn to control the forces which make for mortality, 
feebleness, vice, crime and pauperism, and to increase the vigor and 
economic power of millions of the children of the poor. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


The papers by Professors Dawson and Henderson were read at a sec- 
tion meeting; but their value is such that they are given without abridg- 
ment. With the papers by Drs. Allen and Knopf, on the promotion of 
Health in School; that of Dr. Williams, on Statistical Information Con- 
cerning the Physical Welfare of School Children; that of Miss Richman, 
on Special Classes for Backward and Incorrigible Children, and that of 
Mr. Johnstone, on the Institution as a Laboratory for the Public Schools, 
they constitute an extremely valuable and interesting, if not exhaustive, 
symposium on the subject. It has not often occurred that papers have 
been presented by four different committees at the same conference which 
so admirably reinforce each other. It would seem to indicate a very high 


degree of importance for and interest in the subject they have so nearly 
in common. 
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THE STUDY OF THE CHILD FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
THE HOME-FINDING AGENCY. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE HARRISON DURAND, YANKTON COLLEGE, S. D. 


With the kind permission of the chairman, I will limit my discus- 
sion of the topic assigned me to the work of the National Children’s 
Home Society. I am not officially connected with that organiza- 
tion and have not been at any time, yet have had oceasion inde- 
pendently, within the last year or so, to make some study of its 
work. It need not be said here that the Children’s Home Societies 
have long been and are the chief exponents of the home-finding 
idea in child-saving work. The National Society is a federation 
of twenty-eight state societies, with rescue work extending over 
thirty-two states and territories.* As an organization it represents 
the home-finding plan as developed through an experience of 
twenty-four years, and its application at the present time over a 
wide extent of territory. It shall be my endeavor, then, to pre- 
sent the idea of the home-finding agency as shown in the origin 
and purpose of this society, and the methods and scope of its work. 

Many years before the National Children’s Home Society organ- 
ized its system of caring for homeless children, the plan, in its 
main features, had been in operation. In 1854 that prophet 
among philanthropists, Charles Loring Brace, founder of the New 
York Children’s Aid Society, began shipping the homeless waifs 
of New York City out to the western states. They were sent out 
in wholesale lots and distributed with no systematic plan for su- 
pervision by the society afterwards, yet good results were con- 
fidently claimed. About a thousand a year were provided for in 
that way. A careful authority on the subject (Mr. Homer Folks) 
gives his opinion that ‘‘it is probably not too much to say that 
this work affected the child problem in New York City, for the 
twenty years prior to 1875, more strongly than any other one 
factor.’’ 

In 1883 the Children’s Home Society was founded by Rev. M. 
V. B. Van Arsdale in the State of Illinois. His plan differed from 
that of the New York Society in that he dealt with children singly. 


*California, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kanses, Kentucky. Michigan, 
Minnesota, Misrouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oreg»n, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Virginia, 
Washington, Wert Virginia, Wisconsin. 

California includes Arizona; Oklahoma includes Indian Territory; New Jersey in- 
cludes Delaware; South Dakota includes Wyoming. 
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He also organized the state into districts, with district superin- 
tendents, and established local advisory boards in communities, to 
assist the agents of the society in their work. The earlier years 
of the history of the society were fraught with difficulties and 
shaken by storms, yet the idea of the family home for the homeless 
child gradually gained ground. It appealed to benevolent people 
as an economical and practical charity, and as the simple and 
natural way of providing for homeless children. Two plain facts 
have always impressed themselves upon promoters and friends 
of this charity, which they believe to have a strikingly logical 
connection: First, everywhere little children without homes; 
secondly, everywhere lonely homes without children. To serve 
just here as a kind of equalizing providence, helping these two 
needs to answer each other in mutual benefit—this has been from 
the beginning the ideal of the National Children’s Home Society. 
It is summed up in their motto: ‘‘Two things which should not 
be; a home without a child and a child without a home.’’ 

The plan, as originally put in operation in Illinois, looked to the 
extension of the work in other states under the control of the 
parent society, which early assumed the name of the National 
Children’s Home Society. But as the state organizations in- 
creased in importance the plan of central control became imprac- 
ticable, and the state societies proceeded to incorporate under 
their own state laws and to take up the management of their own 
affairs. The state societies then united themselves for mutual help 
and encouragement in the federation, which is the form of organ- 
ization now existing. 

The plan of the work as it stands at the present is briefly as 
follows: 

The national society has headquarters at Chicago. Its list of 
directors and officers includes the superintendents of a majority 
of the state societies. It has thus far no endowment or working 
fund, and it exercises no absolute authority over its constituent 
societies. Its relation to them is advisory, rather, its meetings 
and its publications serving as a clearing house of ideas and 
methods by which the work of the separate societies is benefited. 
The National Society also has charge of establishing the work in 
new states where opportunity is found. 

It is by the individual state societies that the child-saving work 
is directly carried on. Each society is composed of benevolent 
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men and women of the state, prominent in social and public life, 
who give of their money and their time to its support. The im- 
mediate working head of each society is the state superintendent. 
Under him, in all but the newer state societies, are from one to 
eight assistant superintendents, each having charge of an ap- 
pointed district. And finally, for the rounding out of the system 
and keeping watch over every nook and corner of the state, each 
society is aided by the local advisory boards. These boards are 
interdenominational in membership, and number from three to a 
dozen persons. They are organized in communities all over the 
state, and co-operate with superintendents and assistants, report- 
ing cases of destitute and neglected children, helping to find de- 
sirable homes, and assisting to safeguard the welfare of those 
placed in homes in their locality. Michigan, for example, has 
two hundred thirty of these local boards; Illinois has six hundred 
forty ; Iowa nearly a thousand. 

The societies for the most part are not endowed and do not 
receive aid from public treasuries but derive their support from 
voluntary contributions. These contributions are from churches, 
public schools, Sunday schools, fraternal lodges and societies of 
various kinds, and also from individuals of every occupation and 
degree. Large gifts are rare; small gifts are multitudinous. 
From two to three dollars is perhaps the average size of gifts to 
the society. The number of persons who actually contributed one 
dollar or more last year to the Wisconsin society was over 4,300; 
to the Illinois society was 11,000. An estimate on this point, based 
upon such records as are available, places the number of persons 
contributing at present to the federated societies of the National 
Children’s Home Society at not less than 120,000. While some of 
the states feel strongly the need of endowment in order to give 
greater stability to their work, yet this feature of contributions 
from great numbers of small givers is generally regarded by the 
society as an ideal condition in private benevolence and one of the 
strongest elements of its system. 

It will be seen from the above account of the organization that 
the federation of state societies, with all their superintendents and 
assistants, their thousands of local advisory boards, and their 
tens of thousands of financial contributors, forms a vast network 
of benevolent interest and care thrown about the neglected chil- 
dren of a large portion of the country. It extends into the largest 
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cities, where it performs its part in child-rescue work, co-operat- 
ing freely with other charities, public or private, and with the 
juvenile courts; and also into thousands of towns and villages 
and remote country districts where no other help comes. 

To describe in full the methods by which the child-saving work 
is carried on, taking the national organization altogether, would 
be impossible within the limits of this paper. For one thing the 
method varies according to conditions and needs. And, further- 
more, it must be said—and it is a fact greatly to be deplored— 
that some of the societies composing the federation are below par 
in the quality of their work. In some of the newer states the 
societies have not yet come to a realization of the high standard 
that should be maintained, and some are so hampered by poverty 
as to prevent their doing the work with the care and thoroughness 
that it deserves. The condition is deeply regretted by leading 
workers of the National Children’s Home Society, who feel that 
the federated organization, with its prestige and influence, bears 
a certain responsibility on beha'f of all its constituent societies. 
It should be said, however, that there has been on the whole a 
steady elevation in the character of the work done by the Chil- 
dren’s home societies. They have learned much in the course of 
the controversy over the relative merits of the institutional and 
placing-out systems of caring for dependent children. They have 
corrected the faults that have been most strongly criticised in the 
placing-out system, and have adopted some of the admitted good 
features of institutional care. Taking, then, the average work at 
the present time of the older and better established state societies, 
such as is being done in Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Kentucky, South 
Daketa and many other states, the following main points in 
method may be noted: 

1. Separation of Children from Parents and Relatives. It is 
the rule of the societies to make thorough investigation of each case 
reported to them to ascertain whether permanent or only tem- 
porary provision is required for the child; whether in case par- 
ents are living it is absolutely unavoidable that the child be taken 
from them; whether in case parents are dead there be not rela- 
tives who are in duty bound to assume the care of the child. The 
fact should be emphasized that the leadership and best thought 
of the Children’s Home Societies at the present time appreciates 


the grave responsibility of severing the bonds of blood relation- 
ship. | 
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2. Receiving Homes. The receiving homes, of which there are 
one or more in each state, are designed only for the temporary 
eare of children, the period of detention in them being only until 
the proper home can be found. Still the societies have modified 
their methods in this respect in the direction of certain admitted 
advantages of institutional care, to wit: in many cases the period 
of detention is somewhat extended, giving opportunity for build- 
ing up the physical condition of the child, through diet, medi- 
cine or minor surgery, and also for such course of moral discipline 
as may be necessary. Such process of renovation will frequently 
better the child’s chance of securing a good home. 

3. Placing-Out. The selection of homes for children is made 
with great care. The proposed home is investigated and reported 
on by members of the local advisory board and also by a trained 
agent of the society. The society must have assurance of the good 
character of the proposed foster parents, that they are church- 
going and Sabbath-observing people, that they are financially able 
and willing to give the child proper advantages of schooling, and 
that their general spirit will be kind and congenial. The home is 
chosen at sufficient distance from the place the child is taken from 
and its location is not divulged, in order that the child and his 
foster parents may not be disturbed in the new relationship by the 
child’s former record or by the interference of relatives. 

4 Inspection and Replacing. About twenty-five per cent of 
the children placed in homes by the societies composing the Na- 
tional Children’s Home Society are legally adopted and so pass 
out from under their guardianship. Children, unless legally adopt- 
ed, continue to be the wards of the societies until they become of 
age. Exact record is kept in the superintendent’s office of each 
child placed out, and visits of inspection by agents of the society 
are made from time to time. Far more care is taken in inspection 
than formerly, the societies having come to realize more fully the 
measure of their responsibility as protectors of the rights of the 
children under their charge. About fifty per cent of all chil- 
dren placed out have to be replaced one or more times before the 
proper home is found. The societies welcome state inspection 
where that is established by law, and co-operate with the state 
officers in giving and receiving informiation designed to throw ad- 
ditional safeguards about the children who are their wards. 

5. Cost. The matter of low cost in the placing-out system has 
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always been strongly urged in its favor as against the training 
of children in an institution. Under the present careful methods 
of the societies, however, the cost, although still only a fraction of 
the cost of maintaining in an institution, is far greater than for- 
merly. The Illinois society now reckons the cost of receiving and 
placing a child and caring for it through the time of wardship 
at $112.00. Although other strong societies set the estimate 
lower, it is probable that as time goes on the published figure will 
be raised. 

6. Allied Departments and Co-operative Work. While the 
chief work of the Children’s Home Societies is the placing and 
earing for children in family homes, yet they necessarily come in 
contact with a great many cases in which some other kind of help 
is needed. In the Illinois, Kentucky and New Jersey societies 
there are aid departments organized as a branch of the work, 
which deal with large numbers of children where only temporary 
relief is required. The Michigan society also does systematic aid 
work. All the other societies, especially outside of large cities, 
do more or less aid work, although it is not distinctly organized. 

Within the present year the National Society has assumed con- 
trol of a new branch of allied work, known as the Kittie Smith 
Home for Crippled Children, located at South Whitley, Ind. The 
founder of the home, Miss Kittie Smith, was herself the victim of 
a pitiful accident in childhood by which she lost both her arms, 
and from that time until she became of age, in 1903, was a Chil- 
dren’s Home Society ward. By the help of others and her own 
patient efforts, she has gradually conquered her misfortune and 
become a capable, self-reliant woman, and now is seeking to help 
other crippled children. The National Society has adopted this 
undertaking after most careful consideration, being convinced that 
there is real need for such homes for those crippled children who 
would naturally be rejected as ‘‘unplaceable’’ by home-finding 
agencies. In the States of Indiana and Kentucky a movement is 
now on foot for the establishment of homes for crippled children, 
and it is hoped that the National Society may be able in time to 
establish similar homes in other parts of the country. 

In the large cities the societies are usually in co-operation with 
other child-helping agencies, to whom they refer cases outside their 
own proper sphere. The Children’s Home Societies, also, in the 
cities and elsewhere receive into their guardianship children from 
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other charitable societies and from public authorities. Thus, in 
many states, the societies receive children from orphanages and 
reformatory institutions, from aid societies and from county and 
town officers. In most states the societies receive children into their 
care by commitment of the courts, while in Illinois, Kentucky, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota they have regular connection with the 
courts as placing-out agencies for dependent children. For as- 
suming charge of children from public authorities or other agencies, 
the societies usually receive compensation, although frequently 
only a nominal amount. But it is the rule of the societies never to 
refuse to accept (from whatever source) a child needing their care, 
even if no compensation is offered. 

The fact of the magnitude and generally successful character of 
the work of the National Children’s Home Society was empha- 
sized three years ago when at the Louisiana Purchase &xposition 
it received the highest award among the child-helping organiza- 
tions in this country. A work covering so wide an area had not 
been and even now is not generally comprehended in its entirety. 
The federated societies of the national organization since the 
beginning have restored 27,000 homeless and neglected children 
to their birthright of home and parental love. At present they 
have 13,000 children under their guardianship and watch-care. 
They are caring for about 3,000 new cases annually. The societies 
employ 160 superintendents, agents and office clerks. Their total 
annual expenses are about $300,000. The federated societies own 
twenty-one receiving homes, costing from $2,500 to $40,000 each. 
The total value of these homes is $297,000. 

The growing appreciation of the value of this society’s work is 
indicated by the number of men eminent in philanthropic lines 
whose names are connected with it as officers and directors. To 
mention only a few from the list: The president of the society is 
Prof. Charles R. Henderson, of the University of Chicago ; ex-presi- 
dent of the National Conference of Charities and Correction; ex- 
president of the National Prison Association and a recognized au- 
thority on philanthropic work. Prof. A. O. Wright, who was presi- 
dent of the National Conference of Charities and Correction in 
1896, and secretary of the Wisconsin State Board of Charities and 
Reform, was the secretary of the National Children’s Home Society 
for three years, and was president of the Wisconsin Children’s 
Home Society at the time of his death, Mr. Joseph P. Byers, super- 
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intendent of the House of Refuge at Randall’s Island, New York, 
and formerly secretary of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, is one of the directors of the National Children’s Home 
Society. He was secretary of the Ohio Children’s Home Society 
and at the same time secretary of the Ohio State Board of Chari- 
ties. Of the former he is still a director. Dr. Hastings H. Hart, 
one of the directors and secretary of the National Children’s Home 
Society, is superintendent of the Illinois Children’s Home and Aid 
Society. He was for fifteen years secretary of the Minnesota State 
Board of Corrections and Charities, and for seven years general 
secretary of the National Conference of Charities and Correction. 

An impressive fact that one can not fail to observe in a study 
of this work of the National Children’s Home Society is the con- 
viction in the minds of many workers of long experience that for 
young children home training in well selected homes is able to 
conquer and set at naught the most vicious influence of heredity 
and early association. As time goes on and fuller records become 
available it will perhaps be capable of demonstration that the 
wards of the Children’s Home Society have not only an equal 
chance in life with the average child, but a better chance. The 
average child does not have the help of expert advice in selecting 
its home, and the advantage of the society’s child on this score 
more than offsets its original handicap of misfortune. The fact 
is that Children’s Home Society workers grow enthusiastically 
skeptical of the law of heredity. The venerable superintendent of 
the South Dakota society, after a lifetime of service in children’s 
charities, the ripest years of which have been devoted to home- 
finding work in our State, declares emphatically that there is no 
such thing as a bad child. Such doctrine has indeed a wholesome 
sound. These workers, with their faith in children and their faith 
in homes, possess a key to perennial hope for the redemption of 
society. 

A significant fact of recent occurrence was the action of the 
New York Children’s Aid Society in uniting with the National 
Children’s Home Society as one of its constituent societies. This 
organization, the oldest of its kind in the country, which last year 
in addition to its aid work eared for six hundred children on the 
placing-out plan, was the forerunner, as has been said, of the Na- 
tional Children’s Home Society. It now joins its strength and ex- 
perience to the latter organization and becomes a part of it. The 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Society of Oregon still more lately has become a 
member of the national federation. . 

These facts point to what is becoming more and more evident to 
the Children’s Home Societies, namely, the value of their national 
organization. A family with whom a child has been placed not in- 
frequently moves to another State, yet there, the same as before, 
the guardian society is at hand to continue to look after the wel- 
fare of the ward. In fact, it would seem that on this account alone 
of the migratory character of our people, the home-finding plan of 
rescue work demands a nation-wide organization. It is clear also 
that the individual societies can be helped in time of difficulty, and 
encouraged and strengthened in their work, through their connec- 
tion with the national organization. It is believed, moreover, that 
the National Society, especially if it can secure funds with which 
to work, is capable of great service to the home-finding cause 
throughout the country in the way of influencing legislation in be- 
half of children. 

But together with these advantages arising from the federated 
relationship of the children’s home societies there certainly appears 
the duty of bringing up the quality of work in those societies which 
are at present below the standard. National organization involves 
national responsibility. This problem of more fully meeting the 
opportunity and obligation of the National Society is pressing upon 
the minds of leading men in this work. It is with a view to this 
problem that the beginning of an effort has been made to secure 
an endowment for the National Society which shall yield an ade- 
quate working income for the use of the central organization. It 
is believed that such financial strengthening would so increase the 
influence and power of the National Society as to make possible 
the establishment of a uniform standard, and the extension of the 
work of the society on a sound basis still more widely among the 
states. 
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STUDY OF THE CHILD FROM THE INSTITUTIONAL 
STANDPOINT. 


R. R. REEDER, SUPT. NEW YORK ORPHANAGE, HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON, 
NEW YORK. 


The natural home for the child is the family into which he is born 
—not an institution. The natural environment of the family is 
the country—not the city. Other necessary things being equal, 
viz: health, care, companionship, educational advantages, etc., we 
may truly say always and everywhere ‘‘There is no place like 
home’”’ for the child. With this ideal of his natural birthright be- 
fore us, we are ready to study the child in the institution, bearing 
in mind all the time that it is the loss or failure of the home—his 
natural heritage—that calls into being the institution, and that we 
are comparing the institution life as it is with the home life as it 
ought to be but seldom is. 

Only life, rich, full, free, natural and individual, prepares for 
life. The repression by system and suppression by authority that 
necessarily accompany well-grooved institutionalism can only be- 
come oppression to the natural exuberance of the child. The child 
is by nature an observer, a doer, a maker, a producer. Not to 
provide for the spontaneous exercise of these activities in his in- 
stitutional home is simply to shrivel and stupefy the child soul. To 
attempt to provide for their expression by means of a narrow, 
strait-laced factory or military system is to take the high-bred 
colt from the open pasture and harness him to a treadmill. 

The institution by its location, care, discipline, industrial train- 
ing, educational advantages, etc., should be able to say to every 
child it receives: ‘‘You have come to me that you may have life 
and that you may ‘have it more abundantly.’ ”’ 

This view of the relation of the institution to the child, if realized 
in practice, would make short work of those formal rules, regula- 
tions and ceremonies, those unnecessary restraints and curtailments 
of innocent privileges, which blight the spontaneity, cabin, crib and 
confine the free spirit of the child. I refer to what I have seen in 
my visits to a number of institutions—the line-up and military step 
movement in such everyday and ordinary affairs as going into the 
dining room for meals, or the chapel for services, the uniform ap- 
parel, absolute silence at meal hours, the senseless mumbling of 
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prayers and catechisms, the memorizing of numerous songs adapted 
to adult saints, the enforced idleness of unoccupied time, the empti- 
ness and monotony of restricted plays. All these form a dreary 
chapter of the institution life of children which ought long since 
to have been closed. 

Institution training as we usually find it lacks range and mo- 
tive. It is narrow and empty where it should be broad and full. 
The child’s early training should lead into life—not into isolation. 
His education should interpret life to him by bringing him into 
rich and varied contact with nature, with social life and with the 
industrial interests of the community. Orphan asylums have too 
long been children’s monasteries. I visited one a short time ago 
in which the children’s friends and relatives were not permitted 
to visit them from October to May. Letters were permitted but 
once a month, no Sunday afternoon strolls or other recreation 
walks were allowed about the grounds or neighborhood, except 
under caretakers. A large placard in the dining room of another 
institution—a very small one with less than fifty children—dis- 
played the words, ‘‘ Absolute Silence,’’ while one of the caretak- 
ers of still another—an institution of almost a thousand—waxed 
enthusiastic upon the excellent discipline of the place as he re- 
marked, ‘‘Oh! but you should see the boys in the dining room at 
meal time—it is so still you can hear a pin drop.”’ 

The standard by which to measure the worth of the child’s ex- 
perience and training in the institution is found in answer to the 
question, Does it interpret life, prepare for life, and lead into life? 
When in orphan asylums and institutions for dependent and de- 
linquent children of today we can still find, without searching for 
it, such useless and artificial restrictions, such empty isolation and 
sepulchral barrenness as above mentioned, we must admit that such 
institution training neither interprets life nor leads into life. No 
wonder institutions are criticised—they ought to be. 

The first step in a change for better things is a new, a more ra- 
tional, point of view. The more important principles which evolve 
out of this rational view are the following: 

First, the child is not simply a being to be taken care of, but to 
be educated. Second, he reacts in a definite manner upon given 
stimuli. Third, the training of children is not a lottery or game 
of chance, scientific procedure being possible here as well as in 
other important fields of modern life. Fourth, institutions for 
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children should be regarded as school homes and not as detention 
houses. 

Our institutions for children offer opportunities for expert work 
in education. The absolute control of the child—of his physical, 
moral and mental development, of his recreation, school life and 
environment—provides conditions which for educational ends is 
unmatched in the ordinary home, the public school, or elsewhere in 
modern life. As our hospitals are centers for the expert medical 
treatment of patients, so may our institutions for children become 
centers for expert teaching and training of children. Concentrated 
educative effort, the testing of educational theory, the effect of a 
given experience upon the attainment of individual efficiency, the 
awakening of new interests, the appeal to definite motives, the de- 
velopment of new incentives, etc., are all possible when the entire 
time, the environment and daily experience of the child may be 
drawn upon for educative ends. 

The first requisite of all educative endeavor with the child is a 
good animal. For this purpose wholesome food and plenty of it 
are fundamental. In a well-known institution for children, a short 
time ago, when the first monthly bill for meat under a new adminis- 
tration was presented to the treasurer for payment, that worthy 
official’s hands went up in alarm and rebuke at the great increase 
in the amount of meat consumed by the children. But when atten- 
tion was called to the medical standard showing the daily average 
number of ounces of meat, per capita, prescribed for children, the 
bill was O. K.’d without further adverse comment. Unfortunately, 
but few institution dietaries are scientifically grounded in their 
make up, and perhaps fewer treasurers are so sensible as to see 
that the question of the quantity of meat needed in an institution 
for children may and should be removed entirely from the field of 
controversy by medical authority. But the quantity of meat re- 
quired for growing children is only one of the many features of in- 
stitution life that should receive scientific treatment. The whole 
problem of institution dietary, and the physical development of 
the child is a question of hygiene and growth rather than one of 
economic value estimated in dollars and cents. The only way to 
know whether children are making satisfactory progress in their 
physical development is to balance the scalebeam, draw the tape- 
line and compare the results with standard tables of weights and 
measures derived for that purpose. This should be done often 
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enough during the growing period of every child to know whether 
his physical wellbeing is properly cared for or neglected. 
i With the animal well provided for, we may turn to the first ex- 
i perience of the child possessing educative possibilities, namely 
play. From the standpoint of education and training for life, play 
. has never yet functioned in a large and important way. It has 
) rarely received the serious consideration of even wise parents and 
) i teachers. As an instrument of education, physical, social and 
| moral, play outranks any other experience of childhood. Not to 
seize upon this natural interest with all its resourcefulness for cul- 
ture and power in training the child is to neglect the most im- 
portant asset which child experience offers. Play is the first form 


or stage of most of the serious purposes of later life. The begin- 
nings of language, literature, art, domestic and scientific interest, 
common industries, etc., are all play forms. They are the founda- 
tion and foreground, the true microcosm of adult experience. Other 
foundation can no man lay than is laid in the nature of the child. 
To ignore it, or to fail to build upon it, will surely arrest the de- 
velopment of the child and stupefy his mental faculties. 

The plays of institution children when confined, as they usually 
are, within narrow quarters, are lacking in thought content, im- 
aginative form and interest. Where scores must play within one 
room or yard only the simplest and least educative kinds of play 
may be indulged in. Play rich in imaginative content, plays which 
touch life and represent adult experience in miniature, are de- 
barred. Using playthings without individual ownership, forced 
by the limitations of over-crowded and restricted bounds to engage 
in forms of play void of imaginative depth or thought content, like 
tag-play, sliding down a board, rolling a hoop, teasing smaller chil- 
dren, ete., neither prepares for life nor leads into life. 

Thirty-five playhouses, representing the ownership of a hundred 
children, have been built this spring on our orphanage grounds. 
They are the result of weeks of planning and building, of innumer- 
able purchases, trades and exchanges—to obtain materials and tools, 
lumber, posts, barrel staves, canvas, building paper, nails, hammers, 
saws, ladders, ete. There is more individual initiative, more ap- 
plied mechanics, more economic adjustment—to make ends meet 
—more motive and purpose in such play enterprises than in any 
other experience of childhood. Given a plastic environment, ample 
play space, freedom to plan work, plenty of raw material—not 
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finished tools or toys—and children’s play will develop into life 
interests and prepare for life’s trials and purposes far beyond any 
possible attainment by formal instruction at this period of growth. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


Along with a rich play experience should come an all-around in- 
dustrial training. Education may be defined as preparation for 
life by intelligent participation in such modes of life as are for 
the time being comprehensible to the learner. Play—such as above 
described—develops into work of which it was the educational fore- 
ground and presupposition. 

From the child’s play interests we may easily derive the method 
for his industrial experience. Here again our test question ap- 
plies—does the training prescribed interpret life and lead into 
life? 

In order that it may do this the child must see the meaning and 
use of what he does. Foilowing a course of models in the manual 
training classes, sewing classes, etc., will not meet the require- 
ments of the above test. Rendering a useful and necessary serv- 
ice in any of the above forms of industry will furnish the motive 
for an educative experience. In our public school education in- 
dustrial training should be the common ground where school 
and home meet. In this experience at least the schools can not 
work to advantage independently of the home. The weakness 
and futility of much of the attempted industrial training of the 
public schools lies in the fact that it has so little meaning to the 
child—is so remote from life interests. Motive comes with mean- 
ing. The home-making industries are full of meaning to the 
child and also pregnant with educative worth. Here is where 
the institution life and school have the advantage over the family 
life and public school. The industrial training of the institution 
may be necessary and practical work, whereas in the public 
school where the industrial work serves no useful purpose in the 
home it becomes formal, academic and lacks meaning. An insti- 
tution for children which does not provide and require a daily 
experience and responsibility along the lines of industrial train- 
ing is either a charity boarding house or a prison. 

Every child in the institution should render a service to it. 
It is important that he should see and feel that he is doing this, 
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for therein lies its greatest educational worth. The modern 
home breaks down at this point. The loss of parental control 
and decline of parental authority have kept pace with the de- 
cline of the home as an industrial center. Eliminate the element 
of service from the home life of the child, whether he lives in the 
family or the institution, and you have robbed it of one of the 
strongest forces which hold its members together. Industrial 
service is the child’s most effective manner of participating in 
his home, and his appreciation of the home depends upon the 
extent to which, through industrial effort, he shares in the mak- 
ing of it. 

By industrial training here I do not mean the learning of a 
trade—nor does it mean simply work with the hands. It means 
a training in the fundamental and home-making industries, the 
handling of ordinary tools and implements with which work is 
done about the home—the jackknife, hammer, saw, plane, ax, 
hoe, spade, broom, shovel, dustpan, brush, secrubcloth, chisel, 
screw-driver, rolling pin, molding board and kitchen utensils, 
together with a knowledge through practical experience of the 
materials and various processes with which these implements 
have to do. 

The cottage plan of institutional life offers much better oppor- 
tunities for the cultivation of this feature of the child’s educa- 
tion than the majority of homes. It possesses two features that 
the modern American home is slowly losing—obedience to au- 
thority and a house full of children. The mutual exchange of 
services among the various members of such a household—the 
younger assisting the older—the older taking care of the younger 
—all performing the necessary duties and carrying the responsi- 
bilities of the household, gives the home a large place in the 
child’s development. 

The strength or weakness of home training, school training or 
institution training is measured in terms of individual character 
and efficiency. By character I mean the moral quality of the will, 
and by efficiency its force in action. These should constitute a 
definite aim in the training of children always and everywhere. 
Industrial training moves toward this aim more surely than any 
other kind of educational experience. The child will reveal as 
well as develop character more completely in his industrial occu- 
pation than anywhere else. Industrial training—not of the fac- 
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tory type, but of the old-fashioned, home-making, home-sustain- 
ing, bread-winning kind—is the native soil in which honesty, 
moral responsibility, thrift, independence and moral ideas germi- 
nate and grow into character. 

In the ordinary school classroom the child is one of a crowd, 
all of whom have a common task to perform. In industrial work 
he is alone with an individual piece of work to perform. In the 
classroom he can absorb much from others, or frequently bluff it 
through with but slack preparation. In industrial work there 
is no absorption from others, and no shrinkage of the duty as- 
signed. It is just so many square yards of floor to scrub, so many 
dishes to wash, so much wood to cut, or so much ground to spade 
up. In the classroom memory may come to the aid of the dilatory 
pupil, the association of ideas will help out, suggestions from the 
teacher or other pupils may give him his cue and thus ease up the 
task, but the dogged persistence of an industrial task yields to 
nothing but days’ works. Hence the discipline of industrial 
work faithfully performed is of high order. It has laid the foun- 
dation of character in more great men than any other experience 
of childhood. In it lay the secret of the heroic type of manhood 
exemplified in the sturdy and patriotic yeomen of the colonial 
and revolutionary times. The industrial training we plead for 
must have the following characteristics: First, it must be whole- 
some for the physical development of the growing child. Second, 
it must include range and change—must not be one and the same 
thing from year to year. Third, it must, like the environment, 
be rich in ideas, that is, must be educative. Fourth, it must be 
of a general not a technical character, and home-making not 
simply economic in its nature. The factory type of work does 
not meet these requirements and must be excluded from child- 
hood. To attempt to educate children in institutions without pro- 
viding a thorough system of industrial training is simply to run 
a charity boarding house and send the boarders to school. 

The field of industrial training for the boys and girls of our 
Orphanage includes housekeeping, cooking, sewing, dining room 
service, chamber service, laundry work, manual training, garden- 
ing, poultry raising and floriculture. About forty individual 
vegetable gardens, as many flower gardens, together with poultry 
colonies, care of brooders, incubators and horses provide for the 
outdoor industrial experience. 
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ECONOMIC TRAINING. 


Economic training develops naturally out of industrial training. 
Like play, it has received but little attention from institution 
managers. The economic interest is one of the dominant interests 
of society. It should receive special emphasis in the training of 
orphan children. Not to awaken and rightly develop this interest 
in children who are to become self-supporting at such an early 
age is to neglect one of the most important features of their edu- 
cation. To send them out with right views concerning questions 
of wages, values, expenses, etc., is to safeguard them against 
economic loss, waste and wage imposition in a multitude of ways. 
In this work we are attempting to solve a problem of four fac- 
tors, nimely, how to earn money, how to save money, and how 
to spend and give money wisely. Time forbids a more extended 
treatment of the topic than the statement of a few principles. 
Money paid to children must be earned, there should be no char- 
ity in the transaction. Only such work as belongs to the regular 
wage-earning positions of the institution should be paid for. No 
children should be put on the pay roll who have not served the 
home for several years in performing the multitude of minor 
duties which belong to every well regulated household. It is in 
rendering such services outside of school hours that the child 
learns to appreciate and take pride in his home. 

Nearly all of the wage-earning boys and girls of our Orphanage 
have savings bank accounts. A list of articles of clothing stands 
over against the children’s wage scale and increases proportion- 
ately with it; that is, the higher the child’s monthly wage the 
greater the number of articles of clothing he must provide for 
himself. All money earned is paid over to the child at the close 
of each month. Each child earning a dollar a month or more is 
required to keep an itemized account of the expenditure of his 
money and to submit the same for inspection at the close of each 
month. Children’s work should not only have educative worth— 
but economic value as well. 

In the time limit assigned ‘us it is impossible to present an ade- 
quate discussion of the institution school beyond the statement of 
a few fundamental principles. First, the school should be the 
intellectual clearing house of all the interests and industries of 
the place. Its curriculum should round up the varied life of the 
institution in arithmetical problems, in English composition, in 
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drawing and color work, in manual training, in dress making, in 
nature study, ete. 

The function of the institution school is to fuse into educative 
material and purpose the entire experience of the child outside of 
the classroom. The products of the shop and garden, the poultry 
yard and field, the kitchen and sewing room, should all find a 
place in the curriculum and should receive a schoolroom treat- 
ment. In this way only will much of the school work have real 
meaning to the child. Experience should interpret the formal 
training of the school and the school should classify and conven- 
tionalize experience. Thus school work, like play, industry, and 
economic training, will interpret life and lead into life. 

In considering the problem of moral and religious training we 
should bear in mind that there are two ways of accomplishing 
results in institutions. One by rules and regulations, physical 
or environmental restraints, ete.; the other by wholesome incen- 
tives, by force of personality and example, awakening an interest 
| in the results aimed for, ete. The former method works from 


without. It is cold, impersonal, mechanical, compulsory, formal, 
and is applied en masse. The latter works from within. It is 
warm, personal, vital, expressive and individually initiative. Un- 
der the former method discipline, punishment, deprivation, etc., 
function in a large way. By the latter method—the method of 
inner spontaneity or necessity—occupation and behavior, em- 
ployment and purpose go hand in hand; authority and punish- 
ment function but slightly. 

Moral and religious training like play, industry, the economic 
interest and the school curriculum should function in the daily 
life of the child. To receive religious and moral instruction with- 
out following up the lessons to their practical application in the 
everyday life and experience of the child is ‘‘Like unto a man 
beholding his natural face in a glass, for he beholdeth himself and 
goeth his way and straightway forgetteth what manner of man 
he was.’’ Honesty, industry, economy, protection of property, 
the square deal, fair play, kindness, helpfulness, mutual service, 
faith in God and the consciousness of Divine support, guidance 
and protection, must function in the daily life of the child if they 
are to have any significance whatever beyond mere form and an 
empty, passive, intellectual assent. Thus, in moral and religious 
instruction as everywhere else in the training of the child, our 


test question is—Does it interpret life and lead into life? 
18 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW OF THE CHILDREN AFTER THEY 
LEAVE YOUR HOME OR INSTITUTION? DO 
YOU SUPERVISE THEM? 


MRS. GLENDOWER EVANS, BOSTON. 


I am taking this topic broadly, raising the general question how 
much institutions or placing-out agencies know of the outcome, 
for the children, of their work. How far do such agencies keep 
track of their children? What pains do they take to befriend 
them when they go out into the great unfriendly world? What 
evidence have they that the children who year by year pass out of 
their care, are so circumstanced as to have any kind of a fair 
chance in life? And in default of such knowledge, what guarantee 
is there that the intervention of the Society has been of permanent 
benefit to the children ? 

Before I go further, let me define the term results and after-care, 
which I shall use throughout this paper. I do not attempt an in- 
quiry as to results after the care of the Society has ceased. I mean 
results after the child has gone out into the world and has lived 
there a sufficient length of time to make it reasonable to talk of 
after-care and of results at all. Further, the term, as I think it 
should be used, would apply equally to children sent out from an 
institution to their former homes or to other places, and to chil- 
dren placed out as soon as they come into the care of the Society— 
after-care in this case meaning care for a reasonable length of time 
in the home in which the Placing-out Society had located them. 
What is a reasonable length of time during which the after-care 
should continue, and under what circumstances it is safe and proper 
to count a child no longer in need of such after-care, are the ques- 
tions before the Conference at this session. It is needless to say 
that upon these questions a great diversity of practice obtains in 
the charitable world. 

Let me here remind you that institution children, of all others, 
are in need of a helping hand when they go back into the world. 
For the institution has offered immunity to the very dangers which 
are sure to beset the child outside its door. In the institution con- 
ditions were arranged to suit the child. In the world the child 
must adapt itself to conditions in no way devised for its benefit. 
It must stand alone, where in the institution it is always made 
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one of a group. It must judge for itself, where, in the institution, 
it had only to obey. It belongs now to a world which must earn 
its bread or go hungry, and so on through a long chapter. More- 
over, when the child is sent out by the institution, it either goes 
back to a home once broken by some sort of a tragedy—too often 
by the tragedy of sin—or it goes to some relative with whom it 
has never lived before, or else it is placed out, as the term runs, 
in the hope that this household of a stranger will become for it a 
true home. However, then, the child may be reinstated in the com- 
munity it is always under somewhat experimental conditions, and 
the need of supervision or after-care is so manifest that it seems 
strange it need be dwelt upon at all. 

But it does need to be dwelt upon. As proof let me tell what 
occurred at the State Conference in Massachusetts last year, when 
the Superintendent of an Institution got up and said that in his 
view, institution children were like pins. Millions of new pins are 
manufactured daily to take the place of those which disappear. 
Where do pins go? What happens to them? As well attempt to 
answer that question as to follow institution children when they go 
back into the world. This unvarnished confession raised a laugh, 
but it was not meant for a joke, and it is to be feared that many 
another superintendent, if equally frank, would have to make a 
similar confession. 

With a view to bringing the Child Helping Societies of Massa- 
chusetts more fully to face their responsibilities, the Massachusetts 
State Conference on Charities a year ago sent out a circular to 
sixty-three societies asking whether they attempted after-care of 
their children, and what they could tell of their results. Of these 
sixty-three societies seventeen made no response, forty-six respond- 
ed with a report or letter or both. Examination of these forty-six 
responses showed nine societies which made no claim to, in any way, 
follow the children when they left the institution, against thirty- 
seven which acknowledged a responsibility for the children they 
had once had in charge. The nine societies, which confined their 
efforts within the walls of the institution, had accommodations for 
1,823 inmates, and six of these societies, which spent an aggregate 
of $83,108.33 collected from the charitable public, printed no report 
rendering an account of their stewardship. 

Subtracting the seventeen societies which failed to reply to the 
circular, and the nine which made no claim to providing after-care, 
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we find thirty-seven societies which profess to give after-care to 
their children; but out of these there were twenty-one whose pub- 
lished yeports gave no evidence that they in any way lived up to 
their claim. For instance, one report stated incidentally that its 
work was confined to children between the ages of 5 and 14, and 
‘*orateful acknowledgments’’ in after years are referred to as evi- 
dence that their labors have not been in vain. Another report 
speaks of two former inmates occupying positions of responsibility, 
and of one who was recently placed and doing well; but not one 
other word is found in a report of 56 pages to indicate that the 
young girls who leave their institution do not cease to exist when 
they cross its threshold. Another report comments: ‘‘Those who 
have gone out from our home often need advice and help.’’ Still 
another report refers to the ‘‘problem’’ of finding reliable families 
in which to place their children, but no hint is given in any of 
the reports of this group of a systematic effort to follow up their 
children; and except for a few phrases such as are quoted above, 
the reports are absolutely silent as to the whole problem of after- 
eare. The assumption of several that the favorable cases inci- 
dentally heard from may be taken as samples of the whole, shows 
a naive disregard of the fact that those who fall into disgrace will 
be apt to keep out of the way. While the assumption that growing 
boys and girls who need help in a critical hour can be relied upon 
to seek it, argues a pitiable ignorance of efficient placing out work. 

Out of the whole group of 63 societies appealed to, it turned out 
that there were only 13 whose reports set forth a system of after- 
care as an integral feature of their work, or which gave the num- 
bers under supervision, the methods employed, ete. 

If some are inclined to protest that reports are mere red tape, 
and that societies doing capital work very often take little time in 
telling about it, I would answer that every one, in making a report, 
writes down what is thought important. And if pages are devoted 
to obituary notices, to the virtues of a superintendent, or to the de- 
scriptions of a festival, and other pages to acts of incorporation, by- 
laws, or the constitution, while not a single line is given to the deal- 
ings of the institution with the child or to their after lives, it is 
fair, I think, to infer that the individual is lost sight of in the ma- 
chinery, and that, when the children go out into the dangerous 
world, no helping hand is reached out to them by the institution 
masquerading under the name of a home. 
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Indeed it is useless to deny that after-care, while of the first im- 
portance, is a duty too often overlooked. And it is obvious that a 
call from the charitable public for a statement of results, may do 
something to bring the shortcomings of the institution to the con- 
sciences of managers who certainly desire to do well by their chil- 
dren, and who fail, when they do fail, by inadvertence and not by 
will. 

In my judgment there is a most specific value in a systematic 
study of results if undertaken in a spirit of scientific criticism and 
to the end of discerning the weak, as well as the strong points, in 
one’s work. In the lack of systematic analysis, it is astonishing 
how superficial and misleading one’s estimates of one’s methods 
may be—how lessons of experience may be neglected and statements 
false in fact because partial, may be relied upon and published to - 
the world. 

As an illustration of this danger, let me tell you of my own ex- 
perience in connection with an institution whose methods of after- 
care were revolutionized by figures dug out with much trouble in 
response to a call for results by the committee in charge of the Ex- 
hibit on Charities for the World’s Fair in 1893. Not long before 
that date, I had been told by our state visitor that some 90 odd 
Lyman School boys just visited were almost every one of them do- 
ing well, and without a shadow of misgiving I accepted the state- 
ment and drew the not unnatural inference that the system of 
after-care for Lyman School boys was first class. But the visitor 
had not told me, indeed he probably did not realize himself, that 
boys who had turned tramps, or gotten to prison, or even had been 
returned to the Lyman School, he had dropped from his visiting 
list, and that thus our failures had been silently subtracted when 
he came to sum up results. 

How different, alas, was the story when the group who had 
passed out of care, by coming of age, within the year, was classified, 
the name of not a single boy being allowed to drop from the list, 
with the result that there were only 42 per cent. known to be hon- 
estly self-supporting against 35 per cent. known to have been in 
prison during some part of their minority still in our care, and 
23 per cent. of whom nothing at all was known. 

That was in 1893. And you may well believe that the compla- 
cency of the trustees was rudely shaken. But a far more efficient 
system of after-care was the result; and last year, for a similar 
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group of boys coming of age within the year, analysis showed: 
63 per cent. doing well, 7 per cent. doing badly, 11 per cent. hav- 
ing been in penal institutions at some time during their minority, 
8 per cent. left the state, 11 per cent. lost track of. 

Here, reduced to tangible form, we find over 20 per cent. out 
of a given group of boys, transformed from law-breakers into de- 
cent citizens to demonstrate the benefit of scrutiny and analysis of 
one’s own work. I can not doubt that a similar searching of re- 
sults would be equally disquieting and equally valuable to other 
institutions now resting secure as to the adequacy of their ways. 

With a view to developing a more intelligent demand upon them- 
selves among institutions, a group of the more progressive Child 
Helping Societies in Massachusetts has agreed upon a certain statis- 
.tical form to be used in their annual reports, and they plan to 
come together in occasional conferences to compare methods and 
discuss results. The statistical form adopted will be persistently 
circulated among the other Child Helping Agencies, and as occasion 
offers the benefits of after-care and classified results will be set 
forth. Thus it is hoped that a better public opinion among insti- 
tutions will gradually come to prevail. If the conscience of the 
community now demands that strict account shall be rendered of 
financial interests accepted under trust, shall not equally strict ac- 
count be demanded from those who accept the care of other peo- 
ples’ children and appeal to the charitable public to be intrusted 
with money to defray the bill. 


THE PLAYGROUND. 


HENRY S. CURTIS, SECRETARY OF THE PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


People often speak of the playground movement as though it were 
a fad, an excrescence of American civilization which had arisen in 
a night and would disappear as it had come. Only the students 
of the movement realize how universal it has been or how inevitably 
it has resulted from the whole trend of modern thought and study. 

It is perhaps scarcely accurate to speak of the beginning of a 
movement which is the outcome of all the forces of modern life and 
for which a century of study and investigation has been preparing, 
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or, to speak of any country as the source of a movement which is 
the product of the social and intellectual activities of all countries 
alike. However, so far as we can speak of a beginning, we may say 
it begins in the sand gardens of Berlin, and the date is 1885. 

The Central Games Committee of Germany was organized in 
1891, and almost immediately a special commission was sent to Eng- 
land to observe and report on the games in the English public 
schools. The report of this commission was officially circulated 
throughout the empire, and resulted in a great increase of interest. 
English cricket and foot-ball teams were asked to tour Germany 
and play matched games in the different cities. The annual meet- 
ings of the Central Games Committee aroused great interest 
through their discussions and exhibitions, and soon a curriculum, 
consisting of about seventy games for boys and seventy games for 
girls, was introduced into the schools as a part of the regular work, 
thus continuing the method of the kindergarten up through the 
elementary schools. This curriculum has now been adopted by a 
large part of the German schools. Many of them are also requiring 
a minimum playground space amounting to 25 or 30 square feet 
for each child in the school. 

In England football and cricket have been compulsory in the 
preparatory schools for many years. In the statistics which were 
gathered from ‘‘Studies on Educational Subjects for Great Brit- 
ain’’ it was shown that in the 320 preparatory schools where the 
boys are only from 9 to 13 years of age there is an average re- 
quirement of about fifteen hours a week devoted to these games. 
In the public schools, such as Eton, Harrow and Rugby, football 
and cricket are compulsory upon the lower classmen, though the 
enforcement of this rule is usually left to the boys in the upper 
classes. Still, the younger fellows are likely to be caned at Rugby 
if they absent themselves from football practice. In the high 
schools for girls, which correspond in general to Eton and Rugby, 
games which include cricket, hockey, golf and tennis are compul- 
sory for about eighteen hours a week. In the preparatory schools 
the masters are practically required to devote two hours a day to 
games with the children on the field. These English masters are 
undoubtedly the best play leaders to be found any where, and these 
playgrounds to my mind the most successful playgrounds in the 
world. In the public schools the masters still take part in the 
games for the boys, but to not so great an extent as in the prepara- 
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tory schools. The mistresses all take active part in the games in 
the girls’ schools. In America we feel that the playground is pri- 
marily for the children of the poor. In England it is primarily 
for the sons and daughters of gentlemen, though there are also in 
all of the large cities of England and Scotland playgrounds for 
poor children which consist of small spaces with much apparatus, 
mostly swings and see-saws in charge of a caretaker. 

In America the movement is now twenty-one years old, as it be- 
gins properly in the sand gardens of Boston in 1886, though it did 
not take strong hold in this country until mor@ than ten years 
later. Now nearly every city of 100,000 inhabitants in the North 
and many with only 25,000 or 50,000 maintain a system of pub- 
lie playgrounds. New York has expended to date about $15,000,000 
in this work, and Chicago has used $10,000,000 in the last three 
years. There is a decided tendency also at present to put play 
into the public schools as a part of the course. In many of our 
large private schools, such as Groton, Lawrenceville and St. Marks, 
which are founded on the plan of the English public schools, play 
is a part of the regular course. Boston has recently voted to put 
all the park playgrounds under the direction of the school commit- 
tee and has voted $50,000 to provide for the supervision of the 
play of the children. Rochester has taken similar action in 
the last two months. The Board of Health of Boston has recently 
recommended to the Board of Education that one hour should be 
taken from the school day in the primary schools and devoted to 
play under the direction of the teachers. New York provides 45 
minutes a day for directed play in her primary schools. President 
Roosevelt says in his letter to the Washington Playground Asso- 
ciation, ‘‘I hope that soon all of our public schools will provide 
in connection with the school buildings and during school hours, 
the place and time for the recreation as well as study of the chil- 
dren.’’ I regard this as a very hopeful tendency, as abundant ex- 
perience demonstrates that the primary children will get along as 
fast in school with a four hour scholastic day as they will with a 
five hour day. 

If we turn from the consideration of the rapid development of 
this movement to seek for the causes from which it has sprung, we 
find them in two main sources; one a more careful study and bet- 
ter understanding of children, the other in a new civic spirit, a new 
sense of responsibility of man for his brother, and of the strong 
for the weak. 
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In whichever way we turn the light of investigation upon the 
child, whether we study his physical development, his bodily health, 
his mental and social interests, or moral nature, we come upon play 
as fundamental in all. 

One of the ideas of the newer education is that the preservation 
and development of robust health should be the first consideration 
of any system of education. Simultaneously with this new appre- 
ciation of health for all positions in life has come the new realiza- 
tion that the health of all people and especially children is largely 
dependent upon life in the open air. The study of tuberculosis 
has shown us that there is no specific for the disease, that the only 
cure is plenty of fresh air and sunshine. The Tuberculosis Con- 
gresses in Germany have resulted in the founding of hundreds of 
playgrounds throughout the empire. Another disease to which 
children are especially liable is chorea. All doctors are agreed 
that one of the chief exciting causes of this disease is a confined life 
within doors. The best preventive is plenty of exercise in the 
open air. Even for the near-sightedness to which our school chil- 
dren are so subject, and which is caused by the strain of constant 
near accommodation of the eyes, play in the open, which allows the 
eye axes to become parallel, furnishes the surest relief. Not only 
does abundant play in the open air furnish the best specific against 
infection, but it gives the body an abounding vitality and resist- 
ance which renders harmless many otherwise noxious germs. 

Forty years ago the physical development of children was gained 
largely from the work in which they participated. It was the prac- 
tice for the boy to help his father. This work has almost entirely 
disappeared. Our child labor laws forbid the regular employment 
of children before they are fourteen years of age, thus this great 
source of physical development on which the race and the children 
of all previous generations have become strong has disappeared. 

There is a superstition amongst many people that our new sys- 
tem of physical training in the schools has taken its place, and that 
we are now making our children strong by systematic exercise. 
There is scarcely a school system in the country which requires of 
a growing boy or girl more than two hours a week of physical 
training, whilst the requirement of every growing boy or girl is 
at least two hours a day, thus the physical training given in any 
of our school systems by systematic exercise is scarcely more than 
an incident in the physical development of the children. A few 
years ago there were nearly always near by open fields that could 
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be wandered over, streams to swim and fish in, and woods in which 
to explore and hunt. With the rapid development of the city these 
facilities for exploration and adventure have become too distant for 
most city boys. By the method of difference we seem to have 
found the other means of physical training, deficient at present, and 
to have left only play to depend on, and too often only the play 
impulse, with no adequate or suitable place for its expression. 

However, the type of playground which is generally thought of 
when the word is mentioned is the vacation playground, and this 
has arisen primarily from social rather than physical or hygienic 
reasons. The lovers of children have beheld them during the long 
summer months turned loose upon the hot, dusty and dangerous 
streets of our great cities, with nothing to do. They have seen the 
civilization of the school year rub off in the lawlessness of the sum- 
mer time, and the children return to school again in the fall in a 
primitive state of barbarism. They have seen in the streets, with 
their various brawls and opportunities for vice and lawlessness, a 
school of crime. They have seen that anything that the child cared 
to do in the street was an obstruction to traffic, a constant annoyance 
to adjacent business and passers by, and that, as the game was nearly 
always against the law, the child was made a law breaker by grati- 
fying the most fundamental impulse of his nature. They have seen 
that the play of the children on the street was wrecking the nervous 
systems of the whole community ; first, of the children themselves on 
account of the noise, the heat, and the constant danger of being run 
over; secondly, of all the business people of the neighborhood who 
were annoyed by missiles, broken windows, stolen fruit and other 
troubles incident to boyish play and mischief ; thirdly, of the driv- 
ers of every manner of vehicle who were constantly startled by the 
appearance of playing children in front of their cars or wagons; 
and lastly and chiefly, of the parents at home who were worrying 
about the physical and moral welfare of their children. They have 
seen the number of accidents to children and arrests of children 
rise 50 per cent. as soon as the schools close for the summer, and 
they have found a nearly equal falling off as soon as playgrounds 
were opened and the children were taken from the streets. This 
social motive has probably been the chief source of the playground 
movement in the great cities of America. 

These considerations, however, apply primarily to the summer 
time, and the ones to which I wish to give chief emphasis are equally 
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urgent at all times. We are coming to see how superficial on the 
whole is the culture represented by the old time school; how little 
the child’s success or happiness are dependent upon his knowledge 
of Latin or algebra or any of the other scholastic studies. His re- 
lations with his fellows are to occupy a much larger place in his 
after life. His ability to understand others, and co-operate with 
them or compete against them, will have far more to do with his 
after success and happiness than will his merely scholastic educa- 
tion. We have no social education at present which is formal or 
planned, but the chief social training which our children get comes 
from their play. The only child sits apart, is hard to get acquaint- 
ed with and diffident. Under the strict rules of the class-room 
city children often go to the same room and to the same teachers 
for nearly a year and remain strangers to each other. It is in the 
intimacy of play that the friendships of childhood are formed, and 
the child who learns to co-operate or compete acceptably in the 
games of childhood is generally a good fellow afterwards. 

At first glance play does not appeal to the casual observer as 
having any considerable intellectual value. Still the old adage 
says, ‘‘ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,’’ and the gen- 
eral consensus of opinion is that the adage is true. We have the 
supplementary knowledge that almost the only way to arouse the 
intelligence of many rather stupid children is to put them into ex- 
citing games. We know both by observation and experiment that 
a boy can run faster in playing tag than he can on going on ap er- 
rand, that he will endure an amount of physical exertion in his 
play which would prostrate him in the form of work. If we look 
for the causes of this phenomenon we find that all play activities 
are survivals of much older activities of the race to which the nerv- 
ous system has been adapted during countless centuries of develop- 
ment and consequently that it responds to this stimulus in a way 
that it responds to no other. It is not that the boy is less willing 
to go on the errand than he is to play, it is not possible for him to 
run as fast in the one case as in the other. Probably the greatest 
incentive to effort that ever comes to the life of any boy is when he 
represents his school or club in a match game with some other school 
or club. His little world is looking on. A brilliant play, a long 
hit, means fame to him, the opposite means disgrace. Never at any 
other time in his life will there be so much to win or lose in so short 
a time, 
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The relation of play to moral education is well understood by the 
thoughtful. Every one sees that children form their habits of 
courtesy, of kindness, of truthfulness and honesty mostly in play, 
and a world of precept has little influence in their actions where 
habits are formed wrong. This is why the play leader is such an 
important factor in the playground, and why the kindergarten is 
so great a moral force. The playground also puts real and health- 
ful interest in place of vicious ones, keeps the child away from 
temptation, by keeping him out of the livery stable and back 
alley, by giving him a place where he can play without 
breaking the law. It is generally conceded that the athletic field 
is for the youth the most successful rival of the saloon and the 
brothel. 

It is said that the only thing in life with reference to which the 
question ‘‘why’’ is absurd, is pleasure. Pleasure is its own reward. 
We do not ask ‘‘Why enjoy ourselves?’’ We do not care for a 
reason. To the child, and to the adult, too, for that matter, the 
words ‘‘pleasure’’ and ‘‘play’’ are almost synonymous. The man 
may make play of his work, and alas! for him in whose work is 
no play. He is little better than a galley slave. This is the saddest 
thing in the labor situation to-day. Some people go through life 
with the play spirit manifest in their voices, in their attitude, even 
in their walk. They exhale a spirit of elasticity and life and joy- 
ousness which makes their presence a delight. It is the loss of this 
play spirit which makes child labor such a dreadful curse. Play is 
our education in the spirit of joyousness, but it has much to do, not 
merely with the joyousness of childhood, but with the joyousness 
and optimism of all after life. 

If play is really so fundamental as our consideration thus far has 
led us to suppose, it is a plain inference that playgrounds should be 
provided for all children at the expense of the city, and in such lo- 
cations as to be accessible to every child; that is, there should be a 
playground space for every child as much as there should be a seat 
in the school, and, playgrounds must be regularly distributed over 
our cities within walking distance of the children. For a school 
playground, the London requirement is that there must be thirty 
square feet of playground for each child connected with the school. 
This requirement has also been adopted by the Board of Education 
of Washington This means approximately an acre of playground 
for each thousand children, surely not an excessive amount. It 
takes an acre of ground for 150 chickens. 
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All students of play discover in the child three play periods, first, 
the dramatic period, lasting from birth until about six; second, a 
period which Mr. Lee calls ‘‘The Big Ingin’’ age, which is competi- 
tive and assertive in its nature, running from about six years to 
twelve or thirteen ; and third, the co-operative period, which he calls 
the period of loyalty, beginning at about puberty These three 
periods require three different types of playgrounds, which are 
found in a more or less developed state in most of our great cities, 
though two of the types are often combined The playground for 
the small children need not be very large and may well be the yard 
of the house, or the yard of the school. The second type of play- 
ground must be large enough for some racing and more vigorous 
games than are usually possible in the school playground It cor- 
responds in general with what is known as the municipal play- 
ground; the third type is the athletic field and must be of consid- 
erable size in order to accommodate games of football, base ball, ete. 
It is usually located in the parks. 

It may be late to propound here the question, ‘‘ What is a play- 
ground?’’ but there are three current conceptions on the subject. 
One of these is, a playground is a place to play; it is an open space 
or athletic field where the children can go, but experience shows 
that such a field undirected is apt to get into the hands of a gang 
and is little used:except by young men who might better be doing 
something else. A second conception is that a playground is an 
available space filled with apparatus such as swings, see-saws, etc., 
in charge of a caretaker, an equally inadequate idea, because it fails 
to secure the attendance of the children, or any of the higher re- 
sults of playground administration. A third conception places the 
chief emphasis upon the play leader. A kindergarten consists 
chiefly of a kindergartener, even though some space and toys are 
necessary ; so a playground consists chiefly of a play leader. This 
idea would doubtless seem absurd to many, but I believe it is the 
most nearly correct of the three. However, the really successful 
playground must have these three elements at their best: a good- 
sized space for games, some apparatus which need not be elaborate, 
and a play leader. Without the play leader of a high personal type 
the playground can never be more than second class. It is poorly 
attended and trends mostly to disorder and noise. With a good 
leader the attendance will be trebled and it becomes a school of all 
the civic virtues. I find in our playgrounds in Washington that the 
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difference in attendance under a good play leader and a poor one is 
fully half the number. I have one school playground at which 
there is a maximum attendance of 400, with one teacher, and of 200 
with another. There is about $50.00 worth of apparatus in the yard 
and the attendance without any play leader at all would not wane 
50 or 100 at the outside. 

There are several tendencies which are manifest in the develop- 
ment of the present year One is the tendency for the smaller cities 
to take over the playgrounds and run them as a municipal under- 
taking, the same as the larger cities have been doing for some time. 
The second is the unquestionable tendency toward making the play- 
grounds a part of the educational system ; the third is an attempt to 
deal with the problem of playgrounds for a city comprehensively, 
something as we have been doing with our schools. Washington, 
Rochester and Newark have drawn up playground plans for the city 
during the past year, and the plan of Washington has been adopted 
by both the commissioners and the Board of Education. The State 
Legislature of New Jersey during its last session appointed a body 
of three commissioners for each city of New Jersey to select sites for 
playgrounds, to acquire the ground, and maintain the playgrounds 
thereon as fast as the appropriations can be secured therefor. 

In conclusion, let me urge that the members of this conference 
who are interested in playgrounds stop off at Chicago on their re- 
turn home, if they go that way, and attend the playground conven- 
tion there on the 20th, 21st and 22d of this month. In Chicago you 
will see not only the latest form of playground construction that is 
to be found anywhere, but also exhibitions of games adapted to 
playground uses, and will hear various phases of the subject dis- 
cussed by speakers who are authorities on the topics assigned them. 


THE VALUE OF THE FRESH AIR MOVEMENT. 


MRS. H. INGRAM, SUPERINTENDENT OF RELIEF OF THE N. Y. ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE POOR. 


Of all the generous gifts of Nature to mankind none come with 
greater abundance, with less partiality, with more power for good, 
than those of fresh air and sunlight. And how has civilization, 
with its boast of progress, received these gifts? Civilization in 
great cities has refused them, has warded them off like enemies, has 
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built against them tall and strong barricades, has raised chimneys 
over perpetual fires whose smoke takes the freshness from the air 
and darkens the sunlight. The value of the fresh air movement 
lies in restoring to some extent and for some period of time these 
gifts of Nature and their benefits which civilization has done its 
most to take away. 

From a considerable correspondence on the subject, it is gathered 
that the cities and towns in the western half of our country are far 
more fortunate than those in the East in their retention of a health- 
ful sun-lighted atmosphere, although very large cities in all loca- 
tions admit the undesirable conditions of their poorer quarters and 
the dangers that attend close, crowded dwellings, tall tenements and 
narrow alleys. One western correspondent writes: ‘‘We have no 
slums.’’ Several others say: ‘‘ We have not as yet felt the need of 
fresh air work’’ From Seattle we hear that ‘‘less than an hour’s 
walk will take one into cool country or forest.’’ From Lincoln, Ne- 
braska: ‘‘No fresh air work done here and none needed. Plenty of 
fresh air for all right in the city.’’ From South Dakota: ‘‘Where 
every man, woman and child has a square mile of the most vigorous 
ozone to be found on the continent, the question of fresh air for the 
people is unknown.’’ 

Fortunate are those western cities which still have the oppor- 
tunity of keeping themselves free from the taint of many eastern 
cities, a slum district of tenements. And fortunate are the towns 
everywhere in which that most important part of the fresh air move- 
ment, fresh air work at home, has provided model tenements and 
sanitary conditions. No out-of-town trips, of short or long dura- 
tion, can make up for the lack of these conditions, which should be 
the every-day right of every human being. 

By the familiar law of compensation, however, most eastern cities 
have suburbs of country and seashore easily adaptable for the sum- 
mer outings so greatly needed by the tenement dwellers. Generally 
speaking, the farm in the East is accessible, attractive, roomy and 
comfortable, and the farmer’s family hospitable. The western farm 
means a ruder house, fewer conveniences, long distances and great 
expanses of land. 

It is to be regretted that on a subject which has assumed such im- 
portance and interest as the fresh air movement, so little really 
definite and complete information is obtainable. Replies to in- 
quiries are courteous and cordial, but much of the information even 
in printed reports is general and descriptive, rather than exact. 
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The constantly growing interest in fresh air for the people would 
indicate either the great importance of the subject, or the existence 
of a ‘‘fad’’ which has the power to engage alike government of- 
ficial, church and social worker, physician, nurse, teacher, parent, 
contributor and beneficiary. Many schools, churches, settlements 
_and day nurseries conduct summer work out-of-town; hospitals and 
city institutions have their country branches, Sunday schools their 
excursions, clubs and associations their ‘‘vacation departments,’’ 
convalescent homes are growing in number, and fresh air seasons 
are growing in length. By far the larger part of the work, prob- 
ably 75 or 80 per cent., is done for children, and with good reason. 
The woes of children are especially pathetic, the work for them fun- 
damental, far-reaching and hopeful, their progress a sure way to the 
advance of the people. Statistics of morality in cities show that 
infants succumb quickly to diseases caused or intensified by un- 
healthy conditions, and especially by unhealthy summer conditions. 
The children of the poor, the sick of the slums and tenement dis- 
tricts, swell these statistics every summer. Here are the small dark 
bedrooms, the damp, unwholesome basements, the tall, overcrowded 
houses, the narrow streets, the scorching pavements, the airless at- 
mosphere. Here live the fathers whose work is never steady, whose 
wages are never large; here the mothers overburdened with care, 
with drudgery and discouragement; here the children whose play- 
ground is the street, whose summer resort is the roof or fire-escape ; 
here the babies whose pale little faces are old before they are young. 
Physicians who work through the hot weather in a crowded city say 
that the fresh air movement is well called the ‘‘Life-Saving Cam- 
paign,’’ with its threefold office, preventive, remedial and restora- 
tive, and its threefold result, health, rest and pleasure. How much 
ean be done in the city itself to relieve the evils of congestion has 
been shown in Mr. Curtis’s paper. The parks, playgrounds, street- 
ear rides, roof-gardens, recreation piers, sand piles and school- 
gardens stand for healthy exercise and the interfusion of air and 
sunshine with the child’s life, and are in many ways more important 
than the distant outing which is generally in mind when one speaks 
of fresh air work. Fresh air work costs in time, money and effort, 
but sickness, debility and death cost more. It is an unquestioned 
fact that the ‘‘summer illnesses’’ are almost unknown in the uncon- 
gested country and seashore districts; it is practically demonstrable 
that early measures towards their prevention are attended with suc- 
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cess, even in crowded districts, and that these measures are pure air 
and sunshine, together with the other elements closely allied to fresh 
air work, cleanliness, wholesome food, exercise and rest. Huxley 
makes this more than a physical issue when he writes: ‘‘The health 
of the mental and bodily functions, the spirit, temper, disposition, 
the correctness of the judgment and brilliancy of the imagination, 
depend directly upon pure air.’’ It is more than a fad—more than 
a luxury—it is health and life. As little as we would expect a 
plant to thrive in a closed, dark room, so little may we expect a child 
to thrive without abundant air and light. 

The preventive element of the work is realized by those agencies 
which have extended their outing season so that they give their 
earliest invitations in May and June, before the real summer heat. 
The early fresh air guest, child or adult, gains the vitality which 
will in a large proportion of cases meet the attack of later summer 
heat with endurance. Preventive fresh air work includes many of 
those outings called ‘‘pleasure trips,’’ and effectually conducted, 
goes far towards reducing the demands upon the other offices of the 
fresh air movement, those which may be called the hospital and con- 
valescent functions, as they provide for the sick, disabled and con- 
valescent. The results of disease are often more difficult to over- 
come than the disease itself, and the expensive care which illness and 
convalesence require might often by a little foresight be exchanged 
for a simple bill for country board. <A physician writes: ‘‘This 
woman is near the breaking-down point. Can you send her away 
early? If she can have three weeks in the country she will prob- 
ably come home well.’’ A nurse sends the mother of twin babies 
with a note: ‘‘ Will you help these babies to get through the sum- 
mer without suffering, by sending them away early? They live in 
such a crowded home.’’ Another says: ‘‘This patient is as well 
as my treatment can make her, but she needs a change of air to 
complete the cure.’’ Another: ‘‘This young girl has worked 
twelve months without a vacation. She needs to get away.”’ 

In a large city distress must be met with ready remedy and 
threatening evils demand wise preventive measures. Is any one 
skeptical regarding the advantages of a vacation for either rich 
or poor? The benefits of a change ot air? The power of im- 
proved conditions to bring about improved results? 

So much for the value of the movement from the standpoint of 
removal from bad conditions. The value measured in units of im- 
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provement must depend on wise judgment in many directions. 
The location of the fresh air resort is important. Where one is 
fortunate enough to have the planning of his own outing every 
summer, he selects the bracing mountain air, the quiet, restful 
country or the tonic seashore, as choice or his physician may sug- 
gest, and then considers carefully the house and all its accommo- 
dations. For the less prominent of the city’s citizens, the greatest 
good will be accomplished by the same exercise of careful thought 
in the matters of suitable location, drainage and good water. 
Local conditions, demands and resources will generally control the 
form of entertainment given. The three well-known plans are (1) 
boarding-places for individuals, families and small groups, in- 
cluding the popular ‘‘country week’’ invitation; (2) homes or 
grouped cottages, where large numbers of children or adults are 
accommodated, and (3) for boys and men the summer camp or 
real open-air tent life. The day excursion to country or seashore 
is a pleasant anticipation, a welcome reality and a happy memory 
to hundreds of thousands of children and parents every summer. 
Many communities maintain vacation societies and outing clubs for 
working girls, women and men, which furnish summer board at 
the exact cost of living or at a nominal small sum. Many indi- 
viduals and families are provided with free transportation to rela- 
tives or friends in the country who can give them an invitation 
but not a railroad ticket. Transportation companies take a share 
in the responsibility and are generous in their reduction of rates 
for fresh air work. 

Much of the desired benefit will depend upon the methods em- 
ployed in conducting the work In this as in many other things, 
‘*there is nothing so practical as the ideal, nor so ideal as the 
practical.’’ Plan for as long a fresh air season as possible, be- 
ginning at the earliest convenient date, but before that date have 
every detail of management arranged with a view to unhesitating 
promptness throughout the season. Children become sick in an 
hour, tired working girls and women are ‘‘laid off’’ suddenly and 
tell you ‘‘this is my only week of vacation ;’’ word will come from 
your place of outing that ‘‘there will be four vacancies tomor- 
row.’’ It is important and it is economical to fill every bed, every 
room, every party, every moment. Know what you are going to 
do. ‘‘It is not the man who reaches the corner first who wins, but 
the man who knows exactly what he is going to do when he reaches 
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the corner.’’ Know what you are going to do with the sick, with 
the suspected contagious disease, with those who fail to accept the 
invitation without good reason, with those who apply but are not 
eligible for your particular work—have a list of places for those 
who say they can ‘‘pay a little, but can’t find a cheap place.’’ If 
your work is general and not limited to some special group, let this 
be known by notifying those who are in closest touch with the 
class you wish to reach, the hospitals or dispensaries, the schools or 
missions, the settlements or day nurseries, the shops or factories. 
It is generally admitted that in this work, as in other philanthropy, 
a certain amount of investigation is desirable. There is perhaps 
little question here of ‘‘ worthy’’ or ‘‘unworthy,’’ the two important 
points being, ‘‘Can the physical condition be benefited?’’ and ‘‘Is 
the applicant too poor to provide for herself or her children?’’ 
But if the preference is to be given to the neediest, the most over- 
worked or the most delicate, if preventive cases are to be taken at 
the right moment, if your money is to accomplish the utmost good, 
then must some organized inquiry and investigation answer these 
questions. Direct the invited guests simply and clearly regard- 
ing the preparation for the outing, the matter of cleanliness, of 
clothing, the exact time and place of starting. Arrange for the 
necessary medical inspection. Have a definite understanding re- 
garding transportation facilities and charges, and for large 
parties a reliable transportation agent. Have the length of stay 
elastic, governed by the need of the individual rather than the 
desire to swell numbers. The average stay given by all organiza- 
tions whose reports show this item, is nine days, and many of the 
reports, while speaking of the marked improvement effected by the 
nine days, express a wish that the stay might be longer and the 
improvement proportionately greater. 

It seems hardly necessary to speak of the arrangements at the 
place of outing, so obvious is their value in the whole scheme— 
the simple attractive exterior and interior of home, cottage or 
camp; ample ventilation, care of sleeping quarters, provision of 
wholesome food and regular meals, medical and nurse’s attendance 
within easy reach, competent supervision of the household, day and 
night. A word may here be said in favor of paid trained workers, 
especially at the head of the city department and the country 
home, although both departments offer opportunity for some vol- 
unteer work. Physicians’ and nurses’ services are frequently vol- 
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unteered and excellent service rendered. Plan definitely with 
your workers those influences which we may call the educational 
part of the fresh air work. Two weeks or less may seem a short 
time in which to attempt any great results along educational lines, 
but mothers will watch with interest the skilled attention given to 
their little ones, the preparation of food in the diet kitchen, the 
orderly serving of meals; they will listen with interest to informal 
talks about bathing, ventilation, the feeding of infants, the prep- 
aration of food. Children will quickly gather around a play- 
mistress who keeps them busy and happy while she tells them 
about the trees and the flowers, the shells and the waves; they 
may, even in nine days, have more than nine lessons in good habits 
and manners. In this wide opportunity for a broadening, up- 
lifting influence, lies one of the great advantages of the congregate 
system of fresh air outings over the individual family group in a 
small boarding place. It should not be hard to see the advan- 
tages of taking the mother with her children, and of throwing 
around them together that influence and atmosphere which make 
for physical, mental and moral improvement. There is seldom 
separation without anxiety; there is happiness in the ‘‘going away 
together,’’ and happiness is an important factor in fresh air im- 
provement. Have a clear, accurate, simple system of records, not 
only for current use and convenience, but because recorded ex- 
perience and reliable statistics are always valuable in extending 
your own work, in starting new centers, in holding public interest 
and in raising contributions. Advertising in various forms meets 
with a generous response when fresh air work is the subject, but 
nothing makes a better appeal than the simply stated story of what 
you have done, taken from explicit records and told in terms of 
need, treatment and result. Funds contributed in answer to such 
appeals are a gilt-edged investment, paying liberal interest and 
doubling capital in health and happiness. 

The cost of health and happiness thus procured must necessarily 
vary in different localities and under different conditions. Where 
hospital and convalescent care are included in the fresh air outing, 
the expense is often multiplied—where parties are taken in large 
groups, the per capita cost is very greatly reduced. Differences 
also in the method of calculation add to the difficulty in obtaining 
comparative statements. Some estimates are based upon a calcu- 
lation of running expenses only; others include construction and 
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repairs, some include salaries and some omit them. The figures 
therefore taken from printed reports vary widely. The cost of 
day excursions range from a per capita minimum of 7 cents to a 
maximum of 90 cents; the expense of a week’s outing from a per 
capita minimum of $2 to a maximum of $7. To obtain statements 
regarding results, in terms that would serve for purposes of com- 
parison, is still more difficult. That the results are almost uni- 
versally satisfactory seems unquestionable. Correspondents write: 
‘* All our people come home well.’’ ‘‘Not a case of serious illness 
during the season.’’ ‘‘Sick guests improve rapidly.’’ ‘‘ All the 
appetites increase.’’ ‘‘I wish you could see the bright eyes and 
rosy cheeks.’’ ‘‘The tired women are soon playing games like the 
children.’’ ‘‘The old women lose their rheumatism and forget to 
complain.’’ 

One agency in New York, during the summer of 1906, made a 
physical examination, including weight and measurement of grow- 
ing children before their nine days’ outing, and again on their re- 
turn. Normal children in the city gain little or nothing during 
the hot weather, but of 664 children thus weighed on admission and 
discharge, in spite of their daily sea bath and vigorous exercise, 
77 per cent. gained from 14 ounce to 4 pounds 8 ounces—an av- 
erage of 1 pound 12 ounces for each child in an outing of nine 
days. During the same year in the same city, 27,000 deaths oc- 
curred from preventable diseases. May we not feel sure that 
many of these diseases and deaths might have been saved by in- 
ereased fresh air facilities? 

Several correspondents have suggested questions for consider- 
ation. Some have already been answered and others demand and 
deserve longer discussion than is convenient at this time: 

Is greater co-operation among existing agencies desirable? Yes. 

How can it be secured? By more frequent conferences and by 
a system of central registration. 

Is duplication harmful? The greatest harm probably lies in the 
fact that duplication of outings in one case prevents any outing at 
all in some other case; and in the inducement to deceit on the part 
of the beneficiary. 

Could we not have a systematic physical examination of each 
child? This is positively advisable and the examination should be 
followed up by directions regarding any necessary treatment and 
visitation later, to ascertain if directions have been followed. 
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Is there enough fresh air provision for men and boys? No, this is 
a need which deserves to be emphasized. The men and older boys, the 
natural bread-winners of the family, fail too often to recover 
health and strength after iliness or accident, and often return to 
work only to break down again and again. 

How can fresh air work in summer improve winter conditions? 
By adding to health, strength, energy and working capacity. By 
preventing weakness or illness that would cause disability and loss 
of income. By such influence and instruction as can be given and 
received during a period of quiet, restful leisure. By visitation 
after the return home, to follow up summer suggestions and to 
‘*keep in touch.’’ 

The growth of fresh air work in America has been a rapid 
growth, keeping pace with the increase in city population. Its 
value has been in general undoubted, and sentiment has, so far, 
done much towards making for it that reputation which should 
now be built upon the genuineness of its necessity and the efficiency 
of its methods and results. Let every leader in the fresh air move- 
ment so conduct his own work, let every Conference so emphasize 
the value of the work, as to become an inspiration in the future of 
this movement which has been called ‘‘the most beautiful and most 
effective form of modern philanthropy.’’ 


DISCUSSION ON PLAY GROUNDS AND FRESH AIR MOVEMENT. 


GRAHAM Taytor—lIt is certainly a way-mark of human progress that the 
problem of the people’s play has become an industrial problem, a civic 
problem and a religious problem. It involves the problem of industrial 
efficiency Which American manufacturers are facing. More and more they 
are realizing that they must invest brains and capital in the human ele- 
ments of their plants, as well as in machinery and in buildings. The 
leisure problem is looming as large upon the industrial conscience as is the 
labor problem itself. And well it may, for it is not the least of the ways 
of increasing industrial efficiency. People are made and unmade quite as 
much, I find, by what they do for or against themselves in their leisure 
time, over which they have their own command, as by anything that is done 
against them by others when they are at work. 

The problem of play is a civic problem. And it is being so recognized, 
not only by the extension of municipal park areas, but also by the erection 
of recreation centers and play grounds as one of the vital functions of a 
municipality. When one once gets just a little accustomed to the human 
values of that function of the city one can not help being amused at any 
challenge of it. In speaking of Chicago’s recreation centers in another city 
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not long ago, I was interrupted by a physician who asked me who paid for 
these centers, which cost for the buildings alone in twelve of our parks in 
one district from $50,00C to $150,00C. “Why, of course,” I said, “the tax- 
payers pay for them.” He said, “If I Jived in your city I should apply for 
an injunction in the courts; we must depend upon the Carnegies and the 
Rockefellers for such privileges.” I asked him whether he would submit 
to taxation for the punishment of the delinquent children who were de- 
linquent because we did not give them any opportunity for the expression 
of the play instinct of their child life. He said that was “a different 
proposition.” Physician though he was, that man was actually so be- 
nighted that he could not see that taxation for the formative influences 
which shape character is quite as legitimate as that for the penal or re- 
formatory treatment of those who are delinquent, in large numbers of 
cases, because there is no chance afforded them for the free play of their 
God-given nature. Had I the maps of the special park commission, on which 
I am serving in Chicago, I could show you that the delinquency of children 
brought before the Juvenile Court is in exact proportion to the lack of 
play space and park areas. So it is a civic problem and as Mazzini said 
' of every industrial problem, that “in the last analysis it is a moral and re- 
ligious problem,” so this problem of play in its influence upon the formation 
of character is a religious problem. It is religion that after all has raised 
it into a pressing problem, for he who stood between the child and the 
world and said, “Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” and to those of older 
years, “You can not even enter that kingdom unless you come to be like 
this little child;” he who lodged upon conscience and heart the awfulest 
anathema in human language that it were “better for a millstone to be 
hung about our neck and we be cast into the depth of the sea rather than 
that we should cause one of these little ones to stumble or offend ;” he it is, 
and those who share his spirit, that have made insistent this demand for 
not only the child’s play, but for the play of the people. This problem of 
the social conscience and heart and intellect, brought here in this pro- 
gram; and to be presented in that extended program of the National 
Playground Association which is to be carried out, fortunately for the city 
of Chicago, in that metropolis of the west, is a way-mark of human progress. 
Here in Minneapolis this discussion comes fortunately, when the se- 
curing of vacant lots which surround one of the largest schools is being 
urged upon the Park Commission by the teachers of that school, with the 
backing of the Board of Education, the people of the vicinity offering even 
to pay for the purchase of the lots, and asking nothing even for improve- 
ment, only that this ground be secured for the playground of their children. 
A little girl in the vicinity of the settlement where I live, wistfully 
looking through the bars of the fence, said to one of the residents, “Mister, 
may I please put my foot on your grass?” I think perhaps that the plea 
of this little child. divorced from Mother Nature and denied any place to 
play, is sufficient introduction to the program of the morning 


Mr. Ponp, Ohio—Might I ask the Fresh Air Movement lady a question? 
Does this fresh air movement and the light movement tend to get people at 
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home to raise their curtains and open their windows and let more light and 
air in every day? 


Mrs. INGRAaM—If you could hear the stories of some of our families 
that come home from the seashore in New York, you would think they do 
carry these lessons home with them. Some of the fathers who have not been 
away, come to the office and say that they cannot sleep at night because 
the children must have the windows open and they have to wait until the 


children are all sound asleep and then go and close the windows surrepti- 
tious! 


Mr. WHITTAKER, Indiana—lI am heartily in favor of playgrounds for 
our schools and also fur the congested cities. I think, though, there is a 
possibility with the playground—we might go too far, and have the play- 
grounds too Jarge, and not the proper supervision of those playgrounds 
when the children are there. If it be possible for the mothers and fathers 
to always be with the children so much the better, but with hundreds of 
children congregated without proper supervision in large playgrounds, I 
doubt the advisability of too much of them. What I personally want to 
say and want to put myself on record as a delegate of this Convention, is 
as to the question of child iabor. I am afraid that too many of these dele- 
gates will go home committed to the proposition of the Senator from Indi- 
ana upon this question. I want to say that the question of child labor is 
largely a local condition, and that there should be no general law that will 


not permit children between the ages of twelve and sixteen years to work at 
reasonable work. 


Miss McDoweE LL, Chicago—I think we have not said anything about 
the supervision of the recess during the public school life. I do not sup- 
pose there is anything more necessary. We take care of the children during 
school hours and then turn-them out, and no one will have a thought for 
them at that recess time. We hear very bad stories from time to time 
about little children. Now, I don’t want anyone to interfere with the child’s 
play. I only want the mothering of it, but I think it is a very necessary 
thing that the recess time should be mothered. 


CLARENCE W. Happen, Cleveland, Ohio—I think that frequently we are 
tempted to interfere with the child’s play, and impress upon the child our 
own thoughts about the matter and not allow the child to develop normally. 
1 believe in the playground. I have been superintendent for some time of 
the Duck Boys Club. Our proposition is the proposition after school hours, 
in the afternoon and in the evening, and the play spirit is a thing we come 
in contact with most of the time. We seek to supplement the work of the 
school, the home and the church, and not to take the place of either. Play 
is to be used by those who are working with children to educate the child. 
We ought to use the play instinct in the child in leading it and developing 
it gradually into the most perfect and fullest life. 

I hope that those who are engaged in the work with children in the 


institutions are using the play instinct of the child to develop it into norma! 
life. 
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Miss Woop—I have been wondering just what use was made of the 
school grounds out of school hours. We have an enormous investment in 
America in our public schools. and much of the time the buildings are not 
used and the playgrounds we see idle. During all the months of the vaca- 
tion the children are on the outside and the janitor prohibits them from 
coming in. Could rot our school boards make it possible to have the 


school grounds open for play? I would like to know if anything of that 
kind is done in New York. 


Mrs. INcRAM-——In New York some of the schools have roof gardens 
that are open during the summer for the people. I am sorry to say that the 
roof gardens are so high up that the tired mother with the sick baby finds 
it hard to go to the to,: There is an effort being made to have elevators 
put in some of the schools for the purpose of using large roofs during the 
summer. The playgrounds or yards are not always the healthiest and 
airiest places during the summer. Some of them are enclosed, but some 
of them are also used for play places. Greater efforts are being made to 
have the school roofs and yards used by all tbe children of the neighbor- 
hood. ‘The hall basements of some of the schools on the East Side in New 


York are turned into play places and club meetings, and games and athletics, 
in the winter. 


Mr. Taytor—What opportunity is given in the school houses of New 
York for the play and recreation of the older people? I find quite as much 
necessity for the play of the mother and father and bread winners as I do 
of the child. Is there any opportunity given? 


Mrs. INGRAM—Yes, there is, but I am not prepared with facts. Some 
of the schools have mothers’ and children’s classes. Some of the teachers 


stay in the afternoon and institute games and lessons—instructive games— 
and gather the pupils’ mothers in other rooms. 


Mr. Ponp, Ohio—You mean games for mothers? 
Mrs. INGRAM—Yes, games for mothers. 


Mr. Ponp—What do you play? 


Mrs. INGRAM—Meetings. I have not heard any of the fathers coming 
to these meetings except to the lectures. We have a splendid system of 
public lectures in the schools during the very long winter season, and these 


rooms are often crowded with the men and older brothers, as well as the 
women of the family. 


Mr. JoHN B. Martin, Boston—I desire to say for our city that the open 
playground system has taken a very strong hold, and Boston has invested 
in open air plots a very large amount of money. The school yards are 
open during the vacation season, and teachers and instructors are in charge. 
We also have a private fund left by a benevolent gentleman, Mr. George L. 
Randage, by which we are enabled to take some 25,000 children yearly dur- 
ing the summer months on a day’s excursion down the harbor, starting 
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early in the morning and giving them a lunch and allowing them to play 
on the large grounds on Long Island during the day, and returning in the 
evening, and that has been a great benefit to our young people who can in 
no other way get a day’s outiag. 


Mr. TaYLor—I wish to add to this information that in Chicago the open 
spaces that have formerly been under the supervision, or rather the neglect, 
of the Commissioner of Public Works, and absolutely utilized for no public 
purpose, have been turned over to the Special Parks Commission, and are 
now being used as play places for the people in the most congested districts. 
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Reedp Families; Their homes and Weighborboods. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


BY A. W. GUTRIDGE, GENERAL SECRETARY OF ASSOCIATED CHARITIES, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., CHAIRMAN. 


Last year it was decided that two committees which in recent years 
have had place on the program of the Conference—the Committee 
on Needy Families in Their Homes and that on Neighborhood 
Work—should for this year be combined. 

While the two lines of benevolent activity—charity organiza- 
tion work and settlement work—thus temporarily united, empha- 
size somewhat differently the many characteristics which they have 
in common, they agree fully in placing the greatest possible stress 
upon the value of personal service as a means of social regenera- 
tion. Indeed, personal service comes near to being the life prin- 
ciple of both. In this important particular the two movements, 
born of the same people at almost the same time, have from the 
beginning been identical. Each had at first its own defensive work 
to do. People who fancied relief to be the chief factor in helping 
needy families, and those who thought that the clubs and classes 
largely constituted the settlement, had to be set right. Doing 
this beclouded a little the real purpose of both, but the plan 
of constructive and reconstructive, even preventive, work which 
both proclaimed and depended upon was personal service. Both 
held, and still hold, steadfastly to the idea that rehabilitation 
and development must come through the sharing of the lives of 
those to be helped. The professional charity organization work- 
er and the professional settlement worker have thus the same pur- 
pose. Each has his own daily round of material things to do, a 
sort of housekeeping, but they live for the same thing, to com- 
municate the strength which they feel they possess in their own 
persons to their less fortunate brothers. So, too, the volunteer set- 
tlement worker and the friendly visitor connected with the As- 
sociated Charities aim to reach the same end by substantially the 
same means. The difference is that in the former case one person 
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has considerable time at his own disposal which he improves by 
placing himself where he becomes a real friend of three or four 
families; in the latter case three or four persons have a little free 
time which they use by each making himself a part of the life of 
one family. 

The two classes ministered to may be said to be different, vet 
they are always so near to each other as to overlap in places. The 
field of each particular settlement is narrower than that of the Char- 
ity Organization Society, but this gives opportunity for greater in- 
tensity in the work. Generally it may be said that the two move- 
ments ‘have kept pace with each other in the general forward move- 
ment arising from our widening horizon, manifested by the better 
recognition of the relation of the individual to the family, the 
family to the neighborhood and the neighborhood to the district. 
Both, however, as is being pointed out by prominent representa- 
tives of both lines of work, still feel that the finest part of the 
service they render is the individual work. So it will be distinctly 
in the spirit of both, if in a report upon the work for needy fami- 
lies, their homes and neighborhoods, occasion is taken to dwell 
upon the merit and power of personal service. 

First, it seems good to draw attention again to the need of hus- 
banding time to be devoted to personal service because of the dan- 
ger of its being crowded out. Other good and necessary fea- 
tures of social activity can be seen more easily by the casual 
observer, are thus more likely to be spoken of, are better adver- 
tising material, so to speak, and are really much easier to do. 
There is nothing spectacular in the sweet, direct, noiseless pas- 
sage of power and vision from a richly-endowed soul to one stunted 
or warped by the want of opportunity. So there is a constant 
temptation to give attention first to things that are more tangible. 
The many new lines of work undertaken of late years by 
charity organization societies, while greatly in need of being done, 
have, it is safe to say, interfered more or less with the steady per- 
sonal lift; and the splendid, fruitful, civic activities of some of 
the settlements have doubtless been carried on at the partial ex- 
pense of the personal touch. 

This report, however, takes the liberty of speaking again the 
encouraging word to the faithful, generally overburdened with 
the doing of the things which must be done, and disheartened by 
the sight of so much needing to be done which they can not 
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reach. The history of social advance establishes the fact that for 
permanent results there are few agencies, if any, likely to be so 
fruitful as personal service. It would seem, therefore, to be to the 
advantage of both lines of helpfulness embraced in this report to 
shape the work so that personal service shall always have a promi- 
nent place, and attention is especially directed to the wisdom of 
cultivating the comparatively large volume of volunteer personal 
service available, of keeping before the people the enduring fact 
that to be given the opportunity to communicate capacity and self- 
control to a character perishing for the food necessary to its 
life is a high and blessed privilege, well repaying the labor of do- 
ing and the preparatory training necessary. 

In both settlement work and charity organization work there 
can be no doubt but a substantial increase in the right kind of 
volunteer workers is possible and greatly to be desired. The last 
issue of the Biblidgraphy of Settlements gives an aggregate of 
about 4,500 volunteer workers exclusive of those in residence in the 
192 settlements in the country, sixty-six not reporting any. The 
notations in the bibliography concerning each settlement indicate 
a great variety of opinion as to what constitutes a worker. But in 
any event the whole number is considerable. In the larger cities, 
however, only a few of the districts needing the settlement are 
now occupied by it, and although settlement methods are being 
adopted somewhat by churches, missions, ete., it appears certain 
that to have the settlement reach many localities where it is greatly 
needed, especially for preventive work, it will be necessary to find 
a way to enlist the services of a much larger number of volunteer 
workers, both resident and non-resident. 

Of volunteer personal service connected with charity organiza- 
tion societies, however, the committee has made special study. To 
150 of the largest charity organization societies in the United 


States and Canada a letter was written calling for definite in- 
formation, as follows: 


1. Please state the number of volunteer visitors con- 
nected with your society who have occupied that relation for 
at least one year, who visit the dependent families as- 
signed them frequently, who give no material relief and who 
often and regularly meet with other visitors for counsel. 


2. State the number of volunteer workers connected with 
your society for a shorter period than one year, but who 
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are otherwise subject to the qualifications mentioned in the 
first request. 


3. Give the whole number of volunteer visitors con- 
nected with your society who visit assigned families fre- 
quently and who meet often and regularly for counsel. 


4. Do you assign families to visitors who do not meet 
with the other visitors in conference, but who work inde- 
pendently? If so, give the number of such. 


5. State the whole number of families being visited by 
volunteer visitors connected with your society. 


6. What degree of success have you had in the rehabili- 
tation of families by means of friendly visiting? 
7. Has there been more, or less, success in the families 


where the visitors have given material relief than in the 
families where the visitors have given none? 


8. Are the friendly visitors known by the dependent to 
be connected with your society? 


9. State what effect friendly visiting has had in improv- 


ing the charitable methods of the general public in your 
city. 


10. State whether or not it is made the duty of an agent 
in each district in your city to devote part or full time to 
securing visitors and to promoting friendly visiting. 


11. Please speak of anything else in friendly visiting 
which appears to you to be important, or of difficulties 


which you have encountered in establishing or maintaining 
the work. 


By accident the word ‘‘workers’’ instead of ‘‘visitors’’ found its 
way into the second request, and may have misled some. It was 
also intended to make an inquiry concerning well-trained visitors 
who formerly were regularly enrolled, but who are now in some 
way prevented from meeting with others in council, yet they 
often confer with the agents of the society. Visitors of this class 
may be highly effective. The distinction between the first and 
second classes, as to whether or not the visitor had been in the 
work for a greater or less period than one year, was made because 
experience shows it usually takes about a year to make certain 
that a visitor has complete bearings. A greater period of service is 
needed for unqualified results. 

One hundred and two replies were received, although the 
amount of labor necessary, especially in the case of the largest 
societies, was very great. Of these, one reported disbandment, two 
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stated that the person possessing the information could not be 
reached, 40 acknowledged that they had no system of friendly vis- 
iting, at least 13 showed they had no definite idea of the term 
‘*friendly visiting,’’ 34 were able to say that they had visitors of 
the first class—those who have visited dependent families assigned 
them frequently for at least one year, who give no material relief 
and who often and regularly meet with other visitors for counsel, 
and 12 other societies have some organized plan of volunteer visit- 
ing. The aggregate number of visitors of the first class reported 
was 1,433, and of the second class 712. So there are 2,145 visitors 
in the United States who visit dependent families assigned them 
frequently, who give no materia! relief and who often and regu- 
larly meet with other visitors for counsel. The whole number of 
visitors reported was about 3,000, and the number of families 
receiving this sort of care was given as slightly in excess of 5,000. 
The number of visitors who work independently is, according to 
the replies received, 435; about 20 of the societies having a system 
of visiting say that they never assign families to visitors who do 
not confer with the office in some way. There are probably 300 
visitors in the country who no longer, for some good reason, at- 
tend conferences regularly, but who visit well and confer often 
with the agent. The answers indicate that much indefiniteness 
exists in a majority of the societies with reference to all the points 
mentioned in the circular. 

One thousand four hundred and thirty-three visitors of the first 
class, while a good number, is not what we might be led to expect 
for the whole country. Boston, with nearly 500 such visitors, has 
the largest number, both absolutely and relatively. Cambridge is 
second, with Baltimore and St. Paul, much lower, nearly tied for 
third place relatively. Most encouraging reports come from New- 
ark, Danbury and Cincinnati. Among the other societies showing 
definite plans of work may be mentioned those in Atlanta, Brook- 
lyn, Denver, Evansville, Kansas City, Mo., New Bedford, Philadel- 
phia, Portland, Me., and Washington. 

The sixth question, that dealing with the success or failure of 
friendly visiting in the families treated, brought many interest- 
ing replies. Of the 46 societies having visitors, 7 stated that they 
had excellent results, 16 reported success good, 11 fair, 6 poor, 
2 said the time had been too short in which to judge, and 4 did not 
reply. As to the effect of the visitors giving material relief, 31 out 
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of the 46 state that success is greatest in those families in which 
the visitor gives no material relief. Six say better results were 
had where material relief was given by the visitors, 3 that they 
could see no difference, 2 that the time was too short to tell, and 
4 failed to report. The answers indicate that as a rule the visitors 
are known by the poor to be connected with the society. 

Concerning the value of friendly visiting in improving the char- 
itable methods of the community, 33 of the 46, with varying de- 
grees of emphasis, say that it has been helpful, 2 that success has 
been fair, 5 no effect, 3 report it too soon to say and 3 did not 
reply. In six cities, a worker in each district gives full or nearly 
fuil time to promoting friendly visiting: in 13 societies part time. 
and so far as the replies show, in all the others this work is left 
to volunteers. 

Concerning the difficulties which societies have encountered in 
establishing and maintaining friendly visiting it is clear that the 
great majority of them may be referred to the matter of training. A 
number of societies report that it is difficult to keep the visitors 
from allowing their sympathy to control their reason, others that 
visitors are impatient for results, a larger number that harm is 
done by the visitors deliberately giving material relief, others 
that there is great difficulty in getting the visitors to attend the 
conferences. All these and other like questions are simply mat- 
ters of training. To these may be added quite a large number of 
societies which state in so many words that the chief need of their 
visitors is better training. Several societies say they once had a 
large number of visitors, but they were not trained, and as a con- 
sequence they have none now. On the other hand, the societies 
doing the most successful friendly visiting are most emphatic in 
ascribing a large part of their success to thorough training. Their 
composite answer to the committee’s question is, ‘‘It is as a rule more 
profitable for the professional worker to spend time in training vol- 
unteers to do curative work than to do it directly, himself.’’ No 
one can read the replies to the committee’s circular which have 
been received without being deeply impressed by the frequency 
with which this question of training is in some way referred to. 
All this means that while a few new visitors may, without special 
emphasis on training, be taken ito the work in societies where 
friendly visiting is well established, in other societies this can 
not be done. Some training must be insisted upon in advance, if 
success is to be attained. 
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A matter worth considering here is that the interest in train- 
ing visitors is dependent upon the importance attached to personal 
service by the society. If a high value is placed upon it by the 
regular workers the volunteers will feel the necessity for prepara- 
tion in order to fit themselves to do the work. The need of pro- 
ceeding with caution in work for dependent families, and the need 
of going to the right sources for information, are doubtless the chief 
factors in the problem of training. It consists largely in a thorough 
grounding in principles, in obtaining the point of view. The idea 
of the professional worker often finds unconscious expression in the 
letters received. If the writer opens his letter by saying that some 
of the visitors give material relief, he is not quite sure how many, 
or that the visitors do not visit frequently, or that they do not 
attend the conferences well, or that several work independently, the 
answer as to the success of the work is always that it is poor. If 
the answer to the circular states positively that none of the visit- 
ors ever give material relief, that they visit industriously, that 
they meet frequently for counsel, that families are never assigned 
to visitors who do not confer often, that emphasis is placed rather 
upon what the visitor is than upon what he does, the statement 
concerning the degree of success is always unqualifiedly favorable. 

On the subject of the giving of material relief by the visitors, 
every society having a successful body of friendly visitors is pos- 
itively opposed to allowing relief to be handled by any but the 
experienced, well-trained visitors, and the great majority of the 
societies in which the work is succeeding allow no material relief 
giving by the friendly visitor. Many societies where the visitors 
give relief, report the downfall of particular visitors who were 
successful up to the attempt to be almoners to their families. Of 
course it is a fact that it is possible to give material relief and 
still maintain a right relation to the family, but it is not an easy 
thing to do. Beginners should not desire to use a means requir- 
ing so much care and skill to operate properly. 

A class of workers often spoken of in the replies to our circular 
are the collectors in the Provident savings work. In Orange, N. 
J., and especially in Newport, R. I., there are a Jarge number of 
families being visited in this way. There is opportunity for the 
extension of this kind of service. So far as it goes it is genuine 
friendly visiting. Its effectiveness is well established. 

Another matter frequently mentioned in the reports received, 
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is the increasing social importance of the visiting nurse. There 
| can be no doubt that there are great opportunities for personal 
{ work in the visiting nurse’s hands, which are enlarged if she 
j avoids specially emphasizing the fact that she is a nurse. She is 
none the less, but rather more effective as a nurse on this account. 

The successful incidental friendly visiting done by the provi- 
' dent fund agent and the visiting nurse, suggests the idea that the 
j point made by some societies not to have the visited know that 
the friendly visitor has any connection with the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society has merit. 

More than one society laments the fact that it has no men acting 
as visitors. There are indications, however, that if the matter 
were properly worked up and the meeting hour fixed in the eve- 
ning, a comparatively large corps of men might be organized as 
friendly visitors. Once rightly at work such visitors would cer- 
tainly be decidedly effective. 

Of the 104 direct answers received, almost all speak of the high 
value placed on personal service. There is a difference in emphasis, 
some assigning a larger part to paid workers than do others. But it 
is significant that out of all the societies written to, only four say 
that for all purposes they prefer paid personal service. The great 
majority are anxious to increase the number of friendly visitors 
and more firmly to establish the work. Even from the societies hav- 
ing no volunteer visitors the statement is frequent that they believe 
strongly in the efficacy of friendly visiting and mean soon to have 
a conference of visitors. In some cities there are accidental ob- 
stacles to the enlargement of the corps of visitors. A few societies 
have a larger number of paid visitors because of the difficulty or 
seeming difficulty of securing the right kind of volunteers. But 
there is an inspiring note of satisfaction in the tone of the society 
th which has had friendly visiting organized for some time and which 
has insisted on thoroughness in training and in visiting. One corre- 
spondent speaks of it as, ‘‘The most important agency for construc- 
tive work ever thought of.’’ Another, that after an experience of 
t twenty-nine years, ‘‘the directors and staff believe increasingly 
A in the efficacy of friendly visiting,’’ and so on. 
f 
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The answers to the question as to the effect friendly visiting has 
y had in improving the charitable method of the public, arouses the 
4, greatest enthusiasm. One correspondent writes, ‘‘Each visitor 
becomes a center of educative influence in favor of organized 
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charity.’’ Several say it has had an excellent effect upon the 
churches. Another says it stimulates co-operation. Another that 
public as well as private relief methods of the city have by it been 
improved. Another that it has wholly changed civie conditions. 
There can be no doubt friendly visiting is a tremendous educative 
social force. Charity workers generally feel the truth of Mr. De- 
vine’s statement, ‘‘It is not too much to say that the chief aim of 
the Charity Organization Society is to improve the charitable 
methods of the public.’’ Considered from this point of view the im- 
portance of planning so as to secure the co-operation of a large force 
of friendly visitors would seem to be controlling. Here is certainly 
another important reason for the enlistment of real friendly visitors. 

In conclusion, to relieve and improve needy families, their 
homes and neighborhoods, either through the settlement or the 
Charity Organization Society, attention is respectfully drawn to 
the efficacy of volunteer personal service. This is not to minimize 
the value of other lines of work; but however important it is that 
the house occupied by the needy family should be suitable, the 
home is still more important. A better house often helps to make a 
better home and it is good to work in that way, but it will not al- 
ways succeed. The most distinctive feature of any neighborhood is 
the people in it. Some neighborhoods can not be improved because 
of the people in them. Our method of improving the house and the 
neighborhood is to improve the people there. While not all of the 
needy can be relieved or developed by improving the physical en- 
vironment, there is no trustworthy evidence going to show that there 
are any so far below the normal that they may not be reached by 


the redeeming power of love expressed in intelligent personal 
service. 


FRIENDLY VISITING. 


MISS MARY E. RICHMOND, GENERAL SECRETARY SOCIETY FOR ORGAN- 
IZING CHARITY, PHILADELPHIA. 


Preparatory to writing this paper, I have corresponded with sixty 
friendly visitors in twelve different cities. The volunteer work in 
which they are engaged—that of visiting continuously a few fami- 
lies with whom they have become acquainted on many sides—is 
only one of many forms of usefulness now open to those who, hav- 
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ing other duties, can give only a part of their time to social service. - 
Our educational associations are urging the need of school visitors 
to make better connection between the school and the home; in 
several cities the courts are making effective use of volunteer pro- 
bation officers; the volunteer rent collector is an important part of 
our better housing programs; with the home savings collector we 
long have been familiar; this Conference has just brought before 
us the plan of volunteer visitors for wayward girls; and probably 
the latest field of usefulness for the veiunteer is in the new tuber- 
culosis classes. 

By profession I am one who organizes remedial and preventive 
measures for dealing with distress in families, and the friendly 
visitor is quite generally recognized among my colleagues as a use- 
ful means to that end. I desire to forget all this, however, to get 
away from the cramping professional standards, and to think and 
write about friendly visiting, if the thing be possible, as a human 
being. 

“He who blows thro’ bronze, may breathe thro’ silver, 


Titly serenade a slumbrous princess. 
He who writes, may write for once as I do—”’ 


the ‘‘slumbrous princess’’ typifying the unawakened, unregenerate 
man or woman who has lost touch, who, let us suppose, knows well 
a good many people with his own sized income or with bigger ones, 
and is content with this. Some of these comrades he meets at the 
board meetings of charitable institutions, or of the church vestry, 
and some in his business, academic, professional or recreational re- 
lations. He is inclined to believe that the ability to maintain per- 
sonal relations with his least fortunate fellow-citizens is ‘‘the gift 
of nature,’’ and that he was not born with it, forgetting that it’s 
no such long while ago since the members of his own family held 
such relations daily and as a matter of course; forgetting, too, 
that the politician plays his trump card just here and wins, when- 
ever, in a spasm of civic righteousness, we try to put him out of 
power. 

One of the most deplorable results of our changed ways of liv- 
ing in cities is that we are finding it more and more easy to hold 
and express the most approved views about poverty without main- 
taining any persenal relations with poor people whatever. Un- 
consciously but very rapidly we have been slipping away from a 
deeply varied social experience, one in which rich and poor, land- 
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lord and tenant, employer and workman, tradesman and pur- 
chaser, dwelt together ‘‘in visible relationship,’’ into a stratified 
life in which our social relations are sadly impoverished. The 
trolley-car, the suburban train, the telephone, and the reorganiza- 
tion of the methods of production and distribution, have changed 
our habits of human intercourse, and what Mr. Wells says of Lon- 
don is equally true in this country: ‘‘Our people have over- 
flowed their containing locality ; they live in one area, they work in 
another, and they go to sleep in a third. And the only way in 
which you can localize them again is to expand your areas to their 
new scale.’’ This was written of the areas of municipal adminis- 
tration, but it applies quite as well to a larger neighborliness. 
Those who ride live in a larger neighborhood than those who travel 
afoot, and those who ride by rail or by electricity can have larger 
community interests than those who depend upon horse power, but 
this is such a recent expansion of opportunity that life has been, 
for the moment, narrowed thereby. Things—intervening and 
ever-multiplying things—are keeping us monstrously busy with the 
surface. We do not read or crave so much poetry, the publishers 
tell us; material comforts are choking within us the very springs of 
sympathy and compassion. The trolley and the train carry us 
away from the sights and sounds that we associate with distress, 
and we have not discovered that the lines travel both ways. 

Civilization drops every now and then some necessary part of its 
luggage in this way and has to travel back to pick it up—an awk- 
ward process, or one that always seems so to the onlooker. We 
have had so many houses that we have been forced to rediscover 
fresh air, and so many cooked dishes that we have had to redis- 
cover milk and eggs. How clumsily we have been doing it many 
members of this Conference can testify. And now social contact 
with all sorts and conditions of men—a thing so necessary to our 
social health and sanity—this lost package also we are rediscover- 
ing very clumsily indeed. 

The loss to the poor through social stratification has been great, 
the loss to the country politically has been greater, and the loss to 
the relatively well-to-do has been greatest of all. It is true that all 
save the poorest live in a larger world physically speaking than 
formerly, but they live in it in a more provincial spirit, for theirs is 
the distinguishing mark of the provincial in that they are coming 
to be no longer able ‘‘to find interest in any form of life that is not 
clad in the same coat-tails and flounces as their own.’’ 
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The most obvious remedy for this predicament of the well-to-do 
would be to seek opportunities for better acquaintance and greater 
helpfulness in their natural relations with the poor, but the very 
erux of their difficulty is that no such relations exist. Let anyone 
think over the list of his acquaintances—the young couples, pro- 
fessional people, who live in the suburbs; the solid midde-aged 
people who have a town house and a country house; their son back 
from the technical school, who has views about civics and views 
about sports; their daughter, who has left college and is beginning 
to find society a bore, or else who never went to college, but came 
out early and so ditto, ditto. They have their charities and their 
clubs and their ‘‘interests,’’ but are they not for the most part 
hopelessly cut off from real contact with their fellows and with the 
main stream of our national life? The only poor that they know 
at all are the parasites who seek them out, and the odd jobs people 
who are still in some instances employed by them directly, and 
not through a middleman. 

I turn from this increasingly large group to the very small 
group of my correspondents who have contrived, with the aid of 
certain charity organization societies, to overcome the disadvant- 
ages of modern electrical conveniences and get back into genuine 
relations with people of smaller incomes. ‘‘The field is the 
world,’’ as one of them reminds me, and this is a mere handful of 
specimen soil, but some things that are true of it are true of soils 
and harvests everywhere. Violating no confidences, for some of 
these letters are very personal, let me choose a few of the passages 
in them that bear upon this one question of contact. 

One correspondent writes, getting quite to the heart of the 
matter: 

The greatest barrier in the visitor’s path is his own feel- 
ing of the difference between himself and the people 
he wishes to help; as soon as he begins to feel the likeness 
between himself and them, the way is clear for him to act, 
and there are endless possibilities for his usefulness. 


Another, whose letter recalled an interview many years back in 
which she had contended with me almost hotly that she could never 
be a friendly visitor because a poor man’s house was his castle, 
writes as follows: 


I have observed that those new visitors who have the 
greatest possibilities are apt to shrink from intruding on 
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a family with no other excuse than that they mean to im- 
prove bad conditions. I would remind them that as a rule 
they go to a family in some time of great stress, some 
crisis, and that any one of us is more ready to accept quite 
simply any offer of friendliness at such a time. We do 
not resent it as an impertinence that a stranger, seeing 
our house on fire, should immediately rush in and begin 


to carry our goods to a place of safety without waiting 
for a formal introduction. 


A visitor who took my queries to a district conference of visitors 
for reply, writes: 


They thought it would be well to tell stories of success- 
ful visitors and to remind people who do not know much 
of our work, that there is absolutely no ‘‘pushing in’’ to 
families where one is not wanted, but that all new visitors 
go to a new family with a definite object in mind, and 
that the introduction is easy. 


The three quotations that follow show how differently and yet 


how vitally fine natures are touched by this particular human ex- 
perience. 


For I think everyone would be glad of the added rich- 
ness which such contact brings into one’s own life. Be- 
sides touching so many of the most interesting social ques- 
tions, it gives one a taste of real life, which seems to me 
deeper and fuller of real pleasure and interest than many 
of the so-called joys of life, so eagerly sought after—and 
often missed! Then, I believe nothing else brings a 
deeper belief in the underlying good in everyone than 
this close touch with—not ‘‘the slums’’—but our brothers. 


But the visitor who comes in condescension from a 
‘better sphere’’ is an impertinence. What warrant has 
anyone even in the name of charity to thrust themselves 
into the life of a family, to see it as a spectacle, to use its 
revelations as a zest to their own easier lot, or to make 
it a matter of small talk? Straight-out giving is infin- 
itely better, to my thinking, than wanton meddling with 
others’ liws ®° © * © ® 
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It has taught me that standards of living are the re- 
sult of income, rather than the result of inherent differ- 
ences, of superiority of nature; the contrary is the gen- 
eral attitude of mind on the part of the well-disposed who 
are ‘‘interested in charities.’’ It has taught me that 
cleanliness is a luxury which costs time and money; gen- 
erally those who need us have neither to spare for this 
purpose. That to ask those who are condemned by fate 
and poverty to squalid surroundings and employments 
that do not permit cleanliness to at once conform to the 
fastidious notions of those who live outside this world is 
a foolishness, firstly, because in any range of human life 
few heads lift themselves above the level ; secondly, except 
in eases where idleness or sin cause the poverty, it does 
not mean of necessity moral turpitude. One can not go 
about among the poor learning to know them in their 
full humanity without finding the elemental virtues in 
full measure. 


My own first impression came with the force of a shock. 
I suddenly felt myself a social factor and felt a proper 
pride in being fitted to work in harmony with the body 
politic. Many years of charity work on my own hook had 
failed to arouse this feeling, and many years of team 
work, in the school and in the church, had failed to stir 
this spirit of the hive * * * * 

The work has given me more than I have given it. 
There has been an amazing acquisition of information and 
a phenomenal growth in ability and fitness. Private 
study, the school and the college, had never given me the 
education that friendly visiting, and its accompaniments, 
have brought about in a few months. The work has given 
me a new kind of self-discipline. In private life I may 
have my own way, and reap therefore only the harvest 
of individual failure and broken friendship; in friendly 
visiting, I may not say everything I think, I may not be 
self-willed or heady, I may not be disagreeable even for 
my neighbor’s good or my own satisfaction, because I in- 
jure more than myself; I hurt the cause in which I am en- 
listed; I am disloyal. By continued self-restraint I come 
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to see that there is a cause for every shortcoming, and I 


can not quarrel with results the causes of which it is my 
peculiar task to discover. 


The next five extracts are taken in turn from the letters of two 
mothers, two spinsters, and a widow: 


Perhaps it has not occurred to you how great an influ- 
ence this ‘‘friendly visiting’’ work may have in the home 
of the visitor. For years we, as a family, have talked and 
planned concerning the families I have called upon, and 
besides getting us acquainted with the best methods of 
helping others, it has had a broadening effect upon our 
own lives. My husband has been instrumental in re- 


claiming the ‘‘drunkard,’’ whom I have spoken of in this 
letter. 


I think one of the great helps of visiting is that it gives 
one a truer sense of proportion. This is especially true 
of mothers of young children who are apt to think the 
world revolves around their own individual child. My 
family consists of a widow and nine children, and it is 
very inspiring to me in coping with my four children to 
see how wonderfully the widow, with every handicap, 
manages her nine. 


The work is peculiarly fruitful to the childless person, 


for it brings love and the dependence of little ones into 
her life. 


I am as proud of my little girls’ progress in school as 
if they had been my own; while, when my friends moved 
into a better house where the sun really found them, 
and bought with their savings an $18 set of furniture, I 
felt as if I had come into a fortune myself! Then, when 
my friend was ill, and all her poor, hard-worked neigh- 
bors gave of their scant time and means to help her, as 
many of my friends would not have done for me in like 
case—I realized more what real sympathy meant and 
learned another lesson. 


What have I gained by the work, and what has it meant 
to me? you ask. It has broadened my whole life; it has 
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given me work to do when a personal sorrow claimed my 
thoughts. And it has gained for me, I know, one very 
loyal friend among the poor. 


There is no reason, of course, why men should not be friendly 


visitors, though a majority of my correspondents are women. A 
man wrote the following: 


My visiting has, I fear, meant more to me than to those 
whom I visited. It has meant a change of thought and 
work most refreshing and invigorating; it has broadened 
my point of view along industrial, economic, educational, 
social and religious lines. 


And those two must close my citations, though they might be in- 
definitely extended from the very interesting letters in my posses- 
sion: 
I have done enough visiting, and for years enough, to 
have reaped the veteran’s exceeding great reward. I 


have seen results. I have watched pauper-born children 
develop into good citizens. 


My chosen families are now in the third generation and 
look after me. 


I have said that the effort to recover any one of the lost pack- 
ages of civilization must seem very awkward to the onlooker, and 
this recovering of relations with our fellows is no exception. One 
of the best friendly visitors known to me told recently of a college 
friend who had seemed unusually kind and capable, but who had 
had an unfortunate experience in attempting to visit a few poor 
families soon after she left college. Not only had she had no suc- 
cess, but she had brought away from her failure a new set of 
prejudices. The visited families may have suffered a similar dis- 
illusionment, and all of this was due, probably, to the absence of 
guidance. Starting blindly to follow an overgrown path, she had 
lost her way, and my informant added that a good start in such 
work seemed to her the one essential. 

What have volunteers a right to demand from the agencies with 
which they ally themselves as visitors? First, knowledge of the 
conditions that surround the families visited, and knowledge of the 
probabilities of success or failure. Second, interpretation of the 
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visitor’s experiences, which should be patiently related to the 
neighborhood, to the city or town, and to the widest social issues. 
Charitable societies, however good their intentions, have no right 
to meddle with the lives of the poor unless they can better them. 
And in quite as literal a sense, charities have no right to enlist the 
services of volunteers unless, in the course of carrying out their 
own programs, they can contrive to make their volunteer workers 
better men and women. The responsibility is a serious one, and 
visitors are justified in refusing to associate themselves with char- 
ities in which it is not seriously taken. 

We hear much about trained paid workers in these days, but 
the supreme test of a trained worker is the ability to turn to good 
account the services of the relatively untrained. The better the 
friendly visitor, the higher the standard of professional charitable 
service that he will demand, and the higher the standard of pro- 
fessional service, the more good friendly visitors there will be. 
This is not merely a cheering example of reciprocity; it is the 
larger half of social reform. 


FORTY-THREE FAMILIES TREATED BY FRIENDLY 
VISITING. 


MISS ELEANOR HANSON, SUPERINTENDENT OF FRIENDLY VISITING, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


During the years 1903 and 1904, the number of needy families as- 
signed to friendly visitors by the Associated Charities of St. Paul, 
was forty-three. 

The families selected for assignment to visitors are always those 
in which there is some stubborn problem. Not having visitors 
enough, the great majority of the simpler cases are otherwise 
treated. It should be said, too, that while the list embraces some 
of the very worst cases that came to the notice of the society, it 
does not include all, as the most difficult are not given to beginners, 
and there were not enough experienced visitors to take all of 
them. But it is just to say that the forty-three families now being 
considered, are from the most persistent cases of dependency com- 
ing before the society during the period. 


——————————EEoOoore 
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As to the visitors, they were fairly typical volunteers. The ob- 
stacles that usually go with this sort of effort were not absent 
here. The work for the forty-three families involved the attention 
of thirty-six visitors. As a rule they were devoted in their service, 
but four did not find the interest controlling and gave up. Some 
were prevented by home duties from visiting as frequently as they 
desired ; others had full opportunity. Six visitors left the city and 
two died, leaving incompleted work, and there were the usual other 
hindrances. 

I have here the outline of the condition of all these families as 
it existed at the time treatment began and as it is now, but I will 
read only the first four assigned. 

No. 1. The family consisted of husband, wife and five children. 
He was 36 years of age, she 28, the children two months to five 
years. American. He intemperate and lazy, worked about livery 
stables. She incapable and careless. Children neglected. Known 
to the charities nine years. Had received public relief occasional- 
ly for eight years. Real paupers. 

No. 2. Family consisted of husband, wife and six children. He 
was 48 years of age, she 30, the children two to ten years. Ger- 
man, laborer; both ignorant, incapable, ambitionless. Known to the 
charities nine years; had received public relief at intervals all of 
the time. The case had come up again at the time by reason of 
the man’s having injured his shoulder while at work in a sewer. 
He was refusing to exercise his arm, on the advice of a typical per- 
sonal injury attorney. 

In No. 3, the case was reported by the landlord, who said he had 
heard we had some kind of visitors who went to dirty houses and 
cleaned them. The desirable tenants threatened to move because 
of the filth of this family. About this time the man committed 
suicide, leaving five children, two to thirteen years of age. This 
brought out the family history. The husband had for years led a 
dissolute, immoral life, and the wife had become wholly indifferent 
to the home and family—little industry, no forethought, no serious 
interest. Thus public relief commenced immediately after the 
man’s death. Soon it became known that a sister who had come to 
keep house while the woman went out to work, was taking one of 
the younger children through the residence district begging. Im- 
providence, shiftlessness, filth and disorder were established traits. 

No. 4. Widow with six children. Polish, 39 years old, children 
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six to eighteen years. She a laundress, oldest girl in a factory. 
Husband had been insane for some years before his death. This 
had led the family to consider themselves special objects of pity, 
so all were shiftless and dependent. Known to the charities ten 
years; much public aid. 

So the list runs, embracing 28 men, 43 women, and 207 persons 
in all. 

The present condition of the forty-three families is as follows: 
Twenty-three are now leading normal, self-supporting lives, and 
this has been the condition in some instances for over three years, 
and in no instance for less than about two years. In five of the 
forty-three a condition of self-support has been established, except 
for one refractory member in each, three men, one woman and one 
boy. Twelve families are distinctly improved, three are unim- 
proved and none are worse. 

Perhaps the brightest feature of the result is the capacity ac- 
quired by the parents to consider and control the children. 

The relation existing between the quality of the visiting and the 
degree of success attained in each individual case can be seen. 

Reference to the present condition may be briefly made of the 
four families described. No. 1 is one of those where only improve- 
ment, not cure, can be reported. Cases in which intemperance is 
a large factor are not easy to reach. This is one of the families, 
also, in which the work of the visitor was seriously interrupted by 
her home duties. The children attend school regularly, however, 
and the woman keeps better house. The man’s earnings have been 
such that relief has not been necessary for over three years. The 
unsatisfactory feature relates to their characters, which seem not 
to be much improved. We would not be surprised to have them 
apply for relief. 

In No. 2 husband and wife soon became very fond of the visitor 
and lest they should lose her visits he began to try to use his arm. 
The developments began quietly. One after another element in 
order appeared. The people were so ignorant that instruction 
seemed to form quite a factor. The woman in particular devel- 
oped here, and was very happy in the acquisition of new powers. 
The details can not be dwelt upon, but the house was made clean, 
long-standing debts, with the woman’s help, were paid, ambition 
and a healthy view of life came in. Even the temptings of the 
child insurance man were withstood. The woman is now so strong 
in character that she has become the counselor of the neighborhood. 
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In No. 3, after many weeks of apparent fruitless visiting, there 
appeared a clean curtain at the street door. The visitor expressed 
her pleasure at this, and was told it had been placed there by the 
tenant downstairs. On the next visit there were clean curtains at 
the three windows of the family living room. The most was made 
of this, and it proved to be the beginning of great things. One by 
one other changes came. The floors and chairs were cleaned and 
then the beds and walls. A position was secured for the oldest girl 
where she was under good influences. She developed satisfactor- 
ily. The mother became industrious, the begging stopped, the 
children were kept in school and their former place of living is now 
a real home. 

In No. 4. the Polish widow and six children, complete success has 
been attained. It was here that after the second call the visitor 
begged at the conference to be allowed to take just a pair of stock- 
ings to the baby, as the season was winter and the baby’s feet were 
bare. At a subsequent call she found that all the children pos- 
sessed sufficient warm clothing, acquired from several sources, but 
that in the general disorder and confusion, articles so small as 
babies’ stockings could seldom be found, and in the daily scramble 
for something to put on, no child secured the same things two suc- 
cessive days. If he found two shoes, two mittens and one cap that 
he could wear, those were his for the day, or until they were mis- 
laid. The visitor chanced to be present at a dressing time, which 
furnished her opportunity. At the close of the winter’s visiting, 
order and thrift had been introduced into the home. The woman 
developed self-reliance and they have received no aid for three 
years and a half. Nearly two years ago she married a good, indus- 
trious widower with five children, and now all eleven children are 
cevoted admirers of the twelfth, six months old. 

In reporting results of friendly visiting in these families, it is 
not possible to point out definite methods of procedure, nor to say 
just when and how certain changes for the better took place. All 
who have given thought to friendly visiting, know that the good is 
realized in the family visited by the personal touch of the visitor, 
not by the things she may do, however useful such acts may be. 
Whatever good has been accomplished by friendly visiting in these 
forty-three families has come about because the visitors have gone 
to them, in a spirit of genuine friendliness, and have curbed the 
very natural desire to be always doing something for the family. 
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WORK FOR NORMAL YOUNG WORKING WOMEN. 


MISS MARY E. McDOWELL, HEAD OF UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
If we are to work for or with normal working young women, we 
must know them industrially and socially. 

fhe working children have wen their public, but the wage-earn- 
ing girls, many of them children in knowledge and experience, 
have not yet arrested the thought of the nation, and yet there is no 
more significant social fact before the community today than that 
given in the last census, that there are five million self-supporting 
women in the United States, and that over three million are earn- 
ing wages in factories, shops and as domestic servants. To work 
intelligently for these three million we must in some sense under- 
stand their problem, and its relation to the future welfare of our 
country. 

Therefore, I shall not dwell upon the methods of work for work- 
ing girls, and I have purposely avoided a discussion of ‘‘ Welfare 
Work,’’ ‘‘ Working Girls’ Clubs,’’ or the ‘‘ Young Woman’s Chris- 
tian Association’s’’ work in factories, boarding houses, etc., and 
have tried to give a glimpse into the larger subject of the industrial 
situation of the working girl. My only hope is that I may start 
questions that all of us working together as a people will have to 
answer. 

At the Industrial Exhibit held in Chicago last March, you might 
have read the dramatic story of Woman in Industry. As you en- 
tered the hall your eye caught this legend in large print: ‘‘ Women 
Have Always Worked.”’ 

In the evening the tableaux showing primitive industries gave a 
living picture of the important part woman played in the dawn 
time of history, when men did the fighting while the hands of 
women made the home, secured food, raiment and shelter for the 
family. 

There you found the spinner and weaver of the domestic period. 
The factory period was represented by Chicago working girls mak- 
ing shoes and gloves by machinery at ‘‘piece work’’ scale. The 
economic and social extremes were seen. The most advanced class 
conscious working woman was represented by the union girl, who 
felt the dignity of her labor and realized her economic and social 
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value, while at the other extreme was the ‘‘sweatshop’’ worker with 
her foot on the treadle of the machine, and her thin fingers grind- 
ing out the work. At her breast was the nursing child, sucking 
like a little animal that does not need the coddling of the human, 
for this sweatshop mother had no time to coddle her baby. 

Artists painted women at work in typical industries. ‘‘ Work- 
ing in the Dark’’ showed the film makers in the kodak factories. 

The girls ‘‘ At the Stockyards,’’ who help prepare the meat for 
a world’s market, going home at dusk with the men, while the cattle 
looked on from their peus. 

‘*The Twine Worker.’’ Young girls working with boys and men, 
in a crowded room, but the artist could not show a temperature 
damp and hot, and air filled with dust that clogs the throat and 
lungs of the workers. 

Charts and statistics reminded the thoughtful of the match girls, 
who run the risk of phosphorus poisoning, of the girls working with 
men and boys in breweries, tanneries and iron works, where no care 
is taken to protect the ignorant and foolish. 

The exhibit told of those who wind telephone wire, and help to 
make the great cables that carry our messages; of those who enamel 
the granite kitchen ware, of the nail makers, box makers, candy 
and soap wrappers, and sume facts about the clerks. 

‘*Women have always worked, but their work has altered neither 
in amount nor intensity; only in character, and in character less 
than is supposed,’’ was another of the thought arresters seen on the 
wall. 

This exhibit showed how very little we really know of the condi- 
tions under which these women are working today, and what effect 
those conditions have on the health and morals of the workers, and 
how difficult it is to bring home to the comfortable and well-to-do 
and the employing class the human needs of those girls who do the 
work in the factory, store and shop. 

To aid in this discussion, I would like to give a few pictures that 
will ‘‘arrest your thought,’’ so that we may together find what is 
needed to help the normal working girl. The question is, can we 
help her, or must she help herself? Shall we turn to legislation, 
or organization, or shall we be satisfied to build working girls’ 
clubs, giving cheap board, or shall we plead with employers to set 
up ‘‘welfare work ;’’ or shall we do all of these things? 

The census tells us that there are over three million wage-earning 
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women, and those who know tell us that they are mostly under 
twenty-four years of age; girls of eighteen are the average; but no 
one tells us what is the physical and moral effect of their work. 
We know that they are spinning, weaving, sewing, canning, stitch- 
ing our shoes and our clothes at a speed that is abnormally fast. 
Making our matches at a risk to health and life; making films for 
the kodaks in a room so dark that the visitor is led by the hand; 
working ten hours a day in utter darkness. 

In packing houses, cutting ice-cold meat in a room 38 degrees 
Fahrenheit, or making twine in a room kept damp and hot, breath- 
ing dust and fiber; or working with all kinds of men and boys in 
breweries, tanneries, foundries, and in great iron hardware mills. 
Enameling our kitchen utensils and winding our telephone wires. 
Indeed, girls are to be found in almost every industry except min- 
ing. Why are they not in the mining industry? When Mr. Watch- 
orn, superintendent of Ellis Island, was an officer in the United 
States Mine Workers and was himself employed in Pennsylvania, 
he found one day when he was visiting a mine, a mother working at 
the top of the mine, who had stopped to nurse her baby. 

This scene made such an impression upon him that he went at 
once to the state’s attorney and told the story, and from this inci- 
dent came the law prohibiting women from working either within 
or about mines. 

It was because Mr. Watchorn represented organized power that 
he was able to make the State of Pennsylvania act in behalf of 
mothers. 

Then we know the cities have thousands of women clerks, whose 
wages do not average as high, even, as the factory worker, and 
whose risks are less obvious and more subtle. Their wages vary 
from $3.50 to $8 a week. They must dress ‘‘like ladies’’ and aet 
‘‘like ladies,’’ which is expensive. 

If they are supplementary earners living at home, the $3.50 or 
$5 a week helps the family, but what of the independent working 
girl, who must dress herself like a lady, pay for her room, food, 
clothes, amusements and recreations, all out of the $5 a week. 
She can’t do it. 

Lately Chicago has had revelations of what the newspapers 
called ‘‘White Slave Trade.’’ Young girl clerks tempted by the 
offer of a ‘‘good time’’ have been led astray. Two reformers visit- 
ed Chicago’s levee one night lately, and when they tried to talk to 
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thé ¥irlé'out the sin of their lives, these girls said to these good 
Word :' Don’t waste your time on us; go down town and help 
raise the Wages of the clerks who are trying to live on $5 and less a 
week!” = This is the bitter ery from the girls who know. 

"Phese ‘virls have the same social instinct that all normal girls 
Have?'they want a good time and they need it more than the girls 
of dikuré! The stenographer and the eight-hour girls have vitality 
enough to attend classes, and find the recreation they need, but the 
average Wtiskilled, ten-hour worker needs rest and play, and a com- 
plete’ thahe from the deadly monotony of the long day’s work. 
wupHe Wwotker in a large city must ride in an overcrowded, badly- 
ventilated ‘ct to her overcrowded, badly-ventilated home, at a time 
when’ het fiit?gued body is susceptible to any germ that may be at 
réisird'1%9 et 

Rati e!4s'd\serious factor to be considered when we are plan- 
ity f rthe' welfare of the working girls, whose work is monoto- 
nich’ aiid gehtrally nerve-racking. 

‘> Sinve! YWorhtin Has entered the world of industry she competes 
with man. Shé"helps to flood the labor market with unskilled, un- 
dtgdhized ‘arid dadtal labor. She debases wages, and because she 
id wWotdalh: the Sister, daughter or wife of the working man, she 
ditindt Be fought bY the militant methods used with men competi- 
tors. 

1th W tite WAL WAre mill where 150 Hungarian girls, averaging 
eight yedts! Hiati} fédking younger, worked, I watched a girl feed 


every second revolution. The girl doubled the capacity of the ma- 
chind: the father eit tt m'‘Walf ; yet the superintendent told me that 
the’ ‘daughte was" hid‘Sug’ Half the wages her father received. 

‘ COW Hile Wwoltlen! vé"Alwd¥¥ worked,’ they have not always re- 
cbived wages bxchpt! it thé férm of food and clothes, therefore, 
they were never considered an economic factor by economists, until 
suddénty they’ Werd ‘thtind 'ixflakge numbers coming into the indus- 
trial Tite doHiperiny With! ihen'¥ér a living. 

pHe habit dP ables! is stron 1 xed in women; they expect little; 
take WhateVet' bompbukution 4s offered them. 
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Now, that they are seeming to cut wages and are thought to be 
a menace to the standards set up by men workers, they are being 
considered seriously as an economic factor. Because they are in- 
experienced, unskilled, unorganized, and without political aes 
they are almost as helpless as children. 

They are in the field of industry to stay, and must be omaial 
for their own self-protection and for the betterment of. saciéty: 
Three million working girls, ignorant and helpless, must) he made 
to feel their social responsibility, or the American standard of divi 
ing will be in danger. Textile workers in England raised by) or- 
ganization from a place so low that their trade was, im igréat: dis: 
repute, now stand at the head and are — of, ae a ielasa of self, 
respecting young women. me oot wet viroiet 

How shall working women be brought; to a, sense ‘of; their) re; 
sponsibility? How shall they be made self-conscious or-eliass-can3 
scious in a sane sense? } bho. ow ti ton blrow of 

The fact that they are considered ,temponary. workers, for;5 of 
course they will marry,’’ standsjin; the. way..ef bettexing,.thein awh 
conditions. It is true the individuals maybe, tempenary, bit the 
mass is permanent and as a permanent factor must be dealt with. 

I lunched with a woman of culture and of a good deal of wealth 
and influence a few days ago-"'ffef“#uests were of the same class, 
the table was beagdifylly. appointed, the, linen: was) of; the/ finest. 
The subject of ‘‘ Women in, dndnstayi4 was wader alisaussion ~ (Phd 
hostess, a sensitive womam, closed the discussion by: saying? ‘‘ Well, 
what can we do? I have never enjoyed my beautiful table;ines 
since I saw a linen, mii}, where, the-women hadi to-do thé/weaving 
in a room so hot and damp.1’, ‘Was, what can we; dd fir the others 
responded. Many, jthpughtfakmen,.and women: ane asking that 
question, ‘‘ What can,gve do, aboutyit 211 Lam glad to says that anany 
have a wholesome yneamfortableness -that, promises: better things 
for the helpless in industry, ;, Js: the, future:te, be (like ithe; pietand of 
film makers, all dark jexeept, the rays of. xed tight: that) fadbionythe 
worker’s white fingens,?,,, At-the present moment.onelcaninotisay 
that the picture gives aisrmny, prospect, but.that then) axe hopeful 
rays of light is easily to be,peqn,})eet.us be weasonablé and pitactibad, 

We cannot help the linen weavers, by givingap the use.of:lineti 
napkins, nor the kodak wpykers;by breaking, oar Cameras; -niatehss 


must be made and ice-cold, anqat,hpndlediatvtke, stockyaris, .ik we 
are to light fires and eat meatiq [sivoqe vas to setndy oi boost 
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One bit of the bright side is that in a small way (and at a great 
waste) women are tasting the sweetness of independence in earn- 
ing their own living, and of sharing the economic burden of the 
family. I asked a working man once if he thought that because a 
girl had learned to take care of herself she would, therefore, not 
make a good wife. ‘‘Oh, no. On the contrary, I should think a 
girl who knew how to take care of herself would be better able to 
eare for others.’’ Mrs. Van Der Vaart found in her investigation 
into the working conditions of girls in Chicago factories that out 
of the five hundred investigated, four hundred were supporting 
not only themselves, but others who were dependent upon them. 
One hundred supporting themselves were immigrant girls without 
family ties, who were compelled to pay board and indirectly sup- 
ported other people. The woman who toils does not work simply 
for clothes. 

We would not, if we could, take from women their opportunity 
of earning a living, but we must, all of us, work together for con- 


ditions that ennoble and do not debase the future mothers of the 
American working people. 


REMEDIES. 


1. We need first to gather all the facts about the working and 
living conditions of wage-earning women. 

(a) The relations of their work to their physical and moral 
health. 

(b) We must have experts, women who speak foreign lan- 
guages, to make a sympathetic study of the home side of this ques- 
tion, because we know of gangs of unmarried girls who are coming 
into such communities as the stockyards, without family ties, 
boarding in crowded quarters, where unmarried men board. These 
girls are in the brewery, tannery and stockyards, they do not 
speak English, and are unskilled in household work, but can do the 
work offered them. The last congress appropriated $150,000 to 
investigate the physical and moral conditions of working women 
and children, but a clause was added that ‘‘only members of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor shall be employed by the 
Commissioner of Labor,’’ who was, after a severe fight, given 
charge of the investigation. This means that experts can not be 
placed in charge of any special piece of work, and of course will 
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limit in some respects the investigation that will be the first of 
its kind made by any government. 

This should be such a significant piece of work that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, and all who care for the future of 
our country, might be proud of it. 

We hope that private means will supplement the government 
investigation, so that in a few years we may have a body of facts 
that will give us the truth as to the social and industrial tenden- 
cies of our time and make a basis for sane legislation in regard to 
women’s work. Protective legislation for women has already been 
undertaken in many states on the ground that their presence in 
certain employments causes immorality, or injuriously affects the 
health of women, and imperils the vigor of the next generation; 
that excessive hours of work, long standing, night work and the 
employment of married women, or the physical and nervous strain 
involved in working with heavy machinery may unfit women for 
the burden of motherhood. Such restrictions upon the industrial 
freedom of women should be imposed only after the facts have 
been carefully investigated. This work of investigation is more- 
over of national importance, for the future race concerns the na- 
tion more than any individual state. We need facts on the rela- 
tion of woman’s work on the work and wages of the men of the 
family. 

2. Legislation is needed for the protection of those too ignorant, 
too young, and too inexperienced to depend upon organizations 
to better their conditions. The burden of responsibility for such 
legislation should be laid upon society to protect the coming gen- 
eration by prohibiting women from night work, from long hours, 
from working in poisonous atmosphere or from a speed that de- 
humanizes the worker. It may take a constitutional amendment 
to give helpless women protection from those extravagant claims 
to ‘liberty of contract’’ which no longer exist in reality, and 
which resulted in decisions by the courts in New York and Illinois 
giving women the right to an ‘‘academic freedom,’’ but no guaran- 
tee that her ‘‘job’’ will be safe. 

3. Technical schools, both public and private, manual training, 
trade and domestic science schools must be established that girls 
may be given wider and more varied opportunities for earning a 
livelihood, which will lessen the large numbers of unskilled work- 
ers and dignify women’s work, 
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4. Women must be encouraged to organize to protect their own 
interests, they must be helped to a consciousness of their right to 
fair pay, fair hours and good conditions, and must learn that un- 
less they care for themselves they cannot be of use to others. 

I have tried to bring home to each one of you who represent cen- 
ters of influence the problem of the normal working girl, knowing 
that it will take the combined forces of philanthropy, religion and 
politics working with organizations of the workers to counteract 
the evils of the factory system, and the city life today. 


THE ONE MAIN THING. 


RAYMOND ROBBINS, CHICAGO. 


For fear that you should think that I make this claim for the 
one main thing, because of my limited view of the question as a 
whole, I want you to know this much of my point of vision. For 
seven years I have lived in one of the crowded west side wards of 
Chicago. While working in a social settlement and doing practical 
politics, I have been a member of the police department, the teacher 
of a bible class in a Congregational Sunday school and a member 
of a district committee of the Bureau of Charities. I am now a 
member of a Congregational church, and I am not a socialist. 
And yet, I am so fully persuaded of the truth and importance 
of this one main thing for helping normal laboring young men that 
I am eager to take your time and mine on this, to me, great occa- 
sion to try and carry home to you a sense of its truth and of its 
significance for you and your families and the country and the 
world. Now this one main thing is fair working conditions. It is 
my deliberate judgment that not only the physical health and in- 
tellectual strength, but the morals as well of the working world are 
made up very largely from their working conditions. Let us con- 
sider for a moment. Many normal laboring young men do not go 
to church at all. Many that do, go only once a week. Over the 
whole growing class of first generation American laborers, the in- 
fluence of the home is nearly nil. The old folks are not in touch 
with the life and thought of the new land. Their children are 
out from their sympathy and control. This is one of the great 
silent tragedies of our industrial immigrant life, this break of the 
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first generation American boy with the traditions and authority of 
his peasant parents. After the church and the home, what re- 
mains? Simply the working world. Day after day his industrial 
relationship moulds the character, physical, mental and spiritual 
of the young laboring man. Bad ventilation will weaken his 
health, long hours will dull his mind, small wages will keep him 
from marriage and irregularity of employment will break down 
his morals. Is it not clear that fair hours, fair wages, and cer- 
tainty of employment under healthful surroundings, which com- 
bined make fair working conditions, should be the first concern of 
any man or institution that is honestly and with intelligence trying 
to help normal laboring young men? And this one main thing, fair 
working conditions, is not only necessary to maintain his individual 
life, but it is necessary to the end that he may build a home. Is it 
not clear that any social order or working world that does not pro- 
vide for the workers at the bottom—the people doing the common 
labor and who will always exist in great number—conditions from 
which these laborers can both create and maintain a home, that, 
then this particular order or civilization is doomed ? 

For some years, I have given the conditions of common labor in 
this country careful study. I have worked as a casual laborer in 
mines, logging camps, railroad camps, on the boats and on the 
great lakes, in steel mills and in harvest fields. I wish to state here 
that there is hardly a basic industry in the United States where the 
common labor conditions do not violate one or more of these four 
essentials of fair human employment. In other words, the common 
labor conditions at the foundations of our industry are in many 
instances fundamentally anti-social and immoral. Let me present 
some details for your consideration. The lumber industry is one 
of the ancient trades. In the old days, the logger was, in his rough 
uncouth way, a splendid type of the pioneer. He went forth from 
his cabin in the forest to fell trees in the timber strip and returned 
at night to his home and family. It was from such conditions that 
the men and women came forth to lead the industry and govern- 
ment of the West. From such a home came Lincoln! What are 
the conditions to-day in the great lumber camps of the West and 
South? Let me describe one in which I worked. We slept in bunks 
four tiers deep, one rack on each side and two in the center of a big 
tent. When called for dinner, we washed our hands and faces, if 
the habit still lingered, at a trough of running water. Then lined 
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up in front of the hash tent, we waited for the bar to go down. 
In we rushed, each man grabbing whatever he could reach and then 
covering his plate with his hands, looked about to see if he had 
missed anything. At night, we slept in our clothes minus coat and 
shoes. We did this because our clothes wet with sweat protected 
us from the other inhabitants of our bunks. One night the tent 
leaked just above my bunk, and I got up. A light was shining in 
the foreman’s cabin. I went over and found him wrestling with 
some accounts. I told him I was some shark at figures myself and 
asked if I might help him. He consented, and after I had straight- 
ened out his muddle, we lighted our pipes and had a talk. Some 
men from the nearby settlement had been at the camp that day 
asking for work. I asked this foreman why he did not hire these 
men. He said that the company preferred men like us that were 
shipped from the city. Pressed for the reason, he said laconically, 
‘*you fellows don’t kick about the hours or the wages or the grub. 
When you get fired, you leave camp. If you get killed, the com. 
pany don’t have to pay.’’ 

Every man but two that I talked with in that camp seemed to 


~ be interested in just three things, whiskey, women, and the gam- 


blers’ trance. They were all waiting to get a stake large enough 
to have ‘‘a god time in the red light district of Chicago, Seattle or 
San Francisco. 

Railroading and boating are very much the same. The surfacing 
of the tracks on the great railroads of this country is now done by 
homeless men shipped out from the great cities. The men in the 
boats on the great lakes belong, in the main, to the hopeless human 
waste of the casual] labor group. Only the captain, the mates and 
the engineers have survived as a real craft. All the others are 
roustabouts, industrial human drift, half vagabond, half criminal. 
Fed on rancid food, sleeping in lousy forecastles, and working ir- 
regular hours they average one trip to a booze, or one booze to a 
trip just as you please to put it. You can find similar conditions 
at the foundation of the steel and iron industry. I have worked 
as a common laborer, wheeling in the yards at the South Chicago 
Steel Works. When I left my work at night, I went to sleep in 
bunks that were still warm from the man who had gone to take my 
place in the next shift. For seven days, these bunks were never 
cold. I was told that they had not been cold for nine months. 

I hardly need speak of the conditions that prevail in the mining 
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districts. Every man who knows what is going on in our industrial 
world knows that this trial out in Idaho is not the trial only of three 
men charged with murder. These men may be guilty, but their 
struggle to get fair wages and fair hours for workers in the Colorado 
mines has put behind them an enthusiastic group of sympathizers 
who wish to defend them to the end. I do not know whether they 
are guilty or not, but I do know that it is an important sign of the 
times when the whole country can be stirred until the front pages 
of our great daily papers are devoted to a murder trial out in 
Idaho, and processions of men and women are marching the streets 
of Chicago and New York in protest against what they claim is 
a mine owners’ conspiracy to hang men who have interfered with 
their profits and have forced better conditions in hours and wages 
upon the great mine owners of the West. I know this also. Had 
not the mine owners of Colorado shamefully violated the eight hour 
day law and prostituted the legislature and the courts, there would 
have been no Western Federation and no trial of Haywood out in 
Idaho to-day. 

In the textile industries of this country, there are conditions so 
plainly anti-social that men and women all over the land have risen 
in protest and declared against the exploitation of child life in the 
cotton mills of the South and the glass factories of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. I need say little in this presence of the cloth- 
ing trades, those ancient exploiters of men and women and children. 
It is generally known that the poorest immigrant class are the spe- 
cial prey of these industries. It does not seem so terrible when 
you don’t know these people, but when you live next door to them, 
when you find that they are just about as human as the rest of us 
—then it is different. When you know the mothers and the chil- 
dren, even though they do speak a foreign tongue and are unde- 
niably Dagos, Slavs, Huns, and Jews, still this seems hardly suffi- 
cient as a reason why they should be robbed and sweated from day 
to day. 

Now a word regarding department stores. Many of them should 
have over the entrance doors for the girl employees ‘‘This is the 
way to the red light district.’’ Then the great truth would be 
manifest to the entire community that the underpaid and over- 
worked girls in these stores frequently finish their working life in 
the brothel. Some months ago, a low hotel in Chicago was closed 
by order of the Mayor. It was situated just across the street from 
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one of the great department stores. Part of the evidence on which 
this hotel was closed was that twenty-nine girls had been seen to 
pass from that store into this hotel during one noon hour. 

Still you say ‘‘the farming class is yet sound and pure.’’ Never 
were you more mistaken. The development of machinery in agri- 
culture and the specialization in farming has abolished the class 
of agricultural common laborers that used to live upon the soil. 
The seasonal needs of the farm are now supplied by the homeless 
casual labor group of the great cities. Read any newspaper dur- 
ing the harvest season and note the cry for labor that comes from 
the farms. How long will that employment last? Six weeks at the 
most, and if you do not leave the locality as soon as the season is 
over, you will be ‘‘vagged’’ by the sheriff and made to work on the 
county roads. I know, for I have been there. When the farms of 
a country are put on an anti-social casual labor basis, it is time 
for men and women concerned with the moral issues of civilization 
to think and act. 

Let us now give thought for a moment to industrial progress 
and consolidation. Both are necessary for the development of in- 
dustry throughout the world, yet both are to-day often utterly 
inhuman. Can we not be as considerate in dealing with immortal 
souls as we are in dealing with dollars? Everywhere throughout 
industry, capital is protected. If a shop or a plant is closed down, 
it is charged against the output as so much in the cost of produc- 
tion. It is the same when the machinery breaks or is. worn out. 
The average breakage and the average wear and tear of every 
machine has been computed and is distributed over the cost of the 
product for each part of the entire period of production. 

But how is it with human lives? What about the man who has 
worked for twenty years as a typesetter and who is too old to learn 
a new trade when the linotype forces him out of a job. What of 
the wood carver of yesterday who is out of a job to-day because of 
a patent process of compressing sawdust, putty and clay? What 
about the man who has worked twelve years in a shop and has 
bought a home near his work and is slowly paying off the mortgage, 
when his shop is closed down without warning by industrial con- 
solidation? "What of the man who has lost his hand in an unpro- 
tected sticker, after fifteen years of faithful labor? None of these 
events trouble the stockholders of the companies employing these 
men. All these possibilities have been foreseen and charged up and 
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paid for by the consumers when the product was bought. But what 
of these workers? What of their jobs and their hands and legs 
by which they and their families live? What provision has been 
made in our industrial arrangements for abandoned and crippled 
and worn out human beings with immortal souls? There has been 
no provision. There have been half-hearted efforts here and there. 
There have been false and dishonest evasions of this issue in plenty. 
But real comprehensive grappling with its supreme demands, there 
has been none. Now this issue must be met. Up to this hour, the 
labor unions have done something, the universities a little and the 
church next to nothing. The labor unions have won some sort of 
fair wages, hours and working conditions wherever they have been 
strong. They have made a good fight against child labor, night 
work for women and unprotected machinery. Yet, at best they 
reach only a small part of the working world. And you say ‘‘the 
unions are brutal and violate the law and are led by unprincipled 
men.’’ Yes, many times this is so. But the union men haven’t 
any monopoly of these characteristics. The packers and mine own- 
ers and railroad magnates are brutal and lawless and unprincipled 
enough to deserve some of your condemnation. Further it should 
never be forgotten that these men are tempted only by boundless 
greed, while the workers fight for their homes and daily bread. In 
the last four years, the railroads of this country have killed 15,364 
men and injured 219,495. We are very patient over this steady 
industrial slaughter, but if a union man slugs a ‘‘scab’’ who is 
seeking to take bread from his children’s mouths, we make a great 
outcry. We don’t seem to mind how the workers are poisoned and 
crippled and killed in smelter and mine and factory, yet, when in 
the blind helpless struggle of infuriated masses of men, someone 
is killed then we are very much outraged and demand the troops 
to enforce law and preserve order lest the foundations of the State 
crumble. 

Our conscience has a way of going to sleep on the job and then 
of working overtime. I remember that during the great stock 
yards strike, the packers imported criminals and prostitutes from 
the purlieus of Cincinnati and St. Louis and held private prize 
fights in the yards to keep them amused after the day’s work. 
These vicious and diseased persons worked over the meat that you 
and your families were to eat, yet the conscience of the country 
spoke not a single word of protest. Why was this true? How is 
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it possible that the people can be made to care so much at one time 
and so little at another? I want to tell you why, and I want you 
to remember this much, at least, of what I say tonight. It is be- 
cause of the industrial censorship of the press. The great employ- 
ers are the great advertisers and they can make or break a news- © 
paper. This skillful industrial censorship creates false moral 
resentment or enthusiasm at will, and thus the press of the country 
is used to play upon and mislead the moral forces of the nation. 
This is possibly the supreme sin of the age. Nor is this industrial 
censorship confined to the press. It is over the pulpit and the best 
clubs and the most select society. Let one dare to tell the truth 
regarding industrial conditions in any of these groups and he is 
outlawed, he is spoken of as ‘‘that anarchist,’’ ‘‘that socialist,’’ 
‘*that fellow to whom something should happen over night to keep 
him quiet.’’ 

So you do not get the truth in the newspapers. They cannot 
publish it. Why, here the other day Mrs. Kelley in a talk on pro- 
tection for women workers remarked that labor unions could not 
accomplish everything. This remark was distorted into a declara- 
tion against labor unions. It was headlined and elaborate com- 
ments made upon a false statement of her passing remark. Forty 
people heard what Mrs. Kelley said and forty thousand read what 
the paper printed that she had said. Now this is part of the way 
your opinions have been made up regarding labor unions, and this 
is the chief reason why the greatest wrongs in the working world 
are tolerated. Had you known the truth all the time, your moral 
indignation would have swept away many an ancient injustice. 
Now you must know this truth. You must know the conditions 
and consequences in the working world. 

A great book has recently been published under the title ‘‘The 
New Basis of Civilization.’? When you have digested its contents 
you have the simple yet revolutionary formula of Manhood before 
Profits. The dollar must give way to the home. Dividends must 
be second to childhood and womanhood. This is the new basis of 
civilization and all industry must conform to this standard. Both 
the State and the Church must sit in judgment. Unfair working. 
conditions, dishonest competition and dividends spotted with the 
blood of the innocents must be condemned ané ut 
engaged in honest industry must help #estam 
petition in every form. They must do t a 
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from no nobler motive. Either honest private business must wipe 
out dishonest private business, or the people will rise and wipe out 
both. You can take your choice, but you have got to choose. To 
sit idle is to rest on a volcano while underneath the fire burns. 
Those four hundred thousand votes cast for Debs meant something. 
There must be a new purging of the Temple of the Lord. In- 
sanitary tenement, child labor and all overtime and underpay 
thieves of every place and name must be made to feel the censure 
of Jesus and the condemnation of the State. 

The church must find tongue in this great contest. It must 
take sides for those highest concerns of civilization—childhood and 
the home. Either this or the church will cease to influence the 
moral forces of the world. In that early hour of its poverty and 
purity and power when the church was persecuted among men, it 
preached a social gospel. To find out the social conscience of the 
early church it is only necessary to discover why Rome persecuted 
the Christians. It was not because of their theological dogmas nor 
their forms of worship. Rome gave free place and protection to 
all the differing deities of the pagan world. But the early church 
taught equality of opportunity for all members of the Christian 
commonwealth both temporal and spiritual. It. taught the doc- 
trine of all for each and each for all. It proclaimed the sanctity 
of childhood and the sacredness of the home. And for these eco- 
nomic and social doctrines, it suffered untold persecutions and un- 
numbered martyrdoms. Has the church forgotten its great mis- 
sion? Has it become content with splendid tabernacles and well 
dressed and liberal congregations. Has it forgotten that ‘‘the 
tabernacle of God is with men’’ and that its mission is to seek 
and save the poor and helpless ones of the earth? Has it lost the 
heavenly vision of the temporal kingdom of God? Does the chureh 
teach its rich men and women that all their wealth and privileges 
are part of the unpaid labor of the world? Is the truth sent home 
that little children with weary eyes have tied threads all day in 
the mills, that women with worn fingers have sewed all day in the 
sweatshops, and that men have grown grey toiling in the bowels 
of the earth; so that men and women of the privileged class may 
have bright eyes, soft hands, education and leisure? Does the 
church teach its privileged members that they will go to the grave 
social paupers and moral bankrupts if they do not give back in 
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service to the least of these His brethren, the last full measure of 
their power? 

The State must help in this contest for fair working conditions. 
If the power of the State can be invoked to make new markets and 
protect trade, may it not be used to maintain old moralities and 
protect the home? I believe that the people of this country will 
answer yes. Yes by all the might and power of an awakened so- 
cial conscience directing the governing forces of City, State and 
Nation to an inquiry and a contest if you please with every unfair 
and dishonest form of industry in the land. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
WM. D. WASHBURN, JR., MINNEAPOLIS. 


It is now nearly a hundred years since Napoleon Bonaparte, re- 
turning from Moscow with defeated and shattered legions, stated 
that within a century Europe would be Republican or Cossack. 

Today we can fairly say, that the world is to be Republican and 
not Cossack. We can now predict that our own Germanic or Anglo- 
Saxon culture is to dominate the civilized portion of the globe for 
generations yet to come. 

The nineteenth century meant that government is to be more 
democratic and not more despotic. It meant the right of the indi- 
vidual to a fair opportunity in life; the sanctity of the home; the 
freedom of the intellectual and moral life; the feeling of responsi- 
bility towards one’s fellows and the brotherhood of man that under- 
lies the teaching of Christian thought. It meant the triumph of 
the Christian ideals of Charity and Fellowship over the bleak pagan 
philosophies of individual selfishness. All these things are now 
inbred in our own mental bone and fibre and have come to stay 
in the world at large. 

Our own moral position in relation to other world powers and 
world movements has also radically changed. The United States 
has passed from her position of fat and obscure prosperity into an 
inheritance of heavy and harassing responsibility to a world of 
yellow races whose habits of thought are totally opposed to our own 
type of life. Regret it as we may, we must follow the path that 
the manifest destiny of nations has laid beneath our feet. We shall 
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never leave the East. We have now fixed and settled duties toward 
the great world without. With these duties follow heavy obliga- 
tions that a civilized power owes to semi-barbarous people with 
whom our world life will inevitably bring us in contact. 

The greatest of these duties is the preservation of our own type 
of culture and civilization. 


PRESERVATION OF THE MORAL TYPE. 


For now three centuries our race has thriven here in the safe re- 
treat of a new continent, and in the inheritance of the best that a 
thousand years of English freedom has given us. Safe and apart 
from the exhausting struggles that have impoverished the Euro- 
peon continent; rich in material resources; still unscathed by the 
blight of physical and moral degeneracy; still a mere infant in the 
possibilities of our physical, mental and moral growth—the United 
States is today the most powerful single aggregation of people of a 
common type and language, that the world has ever seen. Today 
we have eighty millions people. In twenty years we will have a 
hundred million people. In fifty years we may have two hundred 
million. 

We have become one of the greatest moral influences in the world 
in defense of good government and the rights of the individual 
man. In a generation, we shall be the dominating commanding in- 
fluence. Call this a national cross, or call it a national crown, these 
great world duties are as inevitable and are as certain as the swell 
and ebb of to-morrow’s tide. 

Our first duty should be to look to the future purity of our own 
race and type. We must see that this not only does not deteriorate, 
but that it advances to a higher moral and spiritual perfection. 
We should see to it that every generation is stronger, better and 
purer, physically, morally and spiritually. Those who follow us 
a generation hence should not only be our equals. They should be 
our superiors in every way. 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


One may say that a particularly heavy duty falls upon the people 
living in the Mississippi Valley, some day to be the richest and most 
densely populated region in the world. Here will be amalgamated 
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from the people of all the world the future race that is to decide 
definitely whether government for the people and by the people is 
to maintain itself upon the earth. Here will be decided the great 
social and economic questions that our rapidly advancing evolution 
presents for solution. Here will be moulded our final type of man 
and citizen. 

Throughout this area there is a certain similarity of conditions, 
of type and of character. It should be not alone the duty but the 
pleasure of every thoughtful citizen, to bend his energies toward 
the betterment of the physical and economic conditions that sur- 
round us all. 

Few are those who preside at the birth of empires and civiliza- 
tions. In our search for wealth and culture, we should not forget 
that we have in our hands the making of a race, that will affect 
the future of a world. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH AND POPULATION. 


The time has long past since sane men believed in the damnable 
theory, that man was made to mourn. Today most grown people 
believe that man was made to live his life sweetly and beautifully 
‘ to the very fullness thereof. The world was made for man, to be 
a place of pleasure and beauty and not a prison house of pain. 

Because there has always been great poverty and wretchedness, 
there is no reason why there always should be. 

To the most unthinking man, it is apparent that there is more 
than enough produced upon the earth, so that every man should 
have sufficient to eat and to drink, and the wherewithal to clothe 
and shelter himself and his wife and his little ones. That there 
is poverty and suffering and consequent pauperism and crime, is 
not due to the providence of God, but to the improvidence and 
selfishness of man. No one any longer believes that all men are 
born free and equal, because it is manifest that they are not. All, 
however, should have equal opportunities to meet the duties of their 
life under equal and exact laws. This is all that government or 
man can do in any case. Nevertheless, man may in a great meas- 
ure mitigate and relieve the suffering and poverty of the unfit. 
Above all he should strive to make a fair division of the products 
of industry for the general welfare of the whole, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


In the Mississippi Valley we do not yet feel to its full extent the 
pressure of the economic law, which accumulates the wealth of 
the average many in the hands of the clever few. Neither have 
we suffered greatly from the congestion of the weaker industrial 
units in large cities outside of such centers as Chicago. 

The country is very thinly populated. Minnesota, as large as the 
British Isles which have a population of fifty millions, has a little 
over two million people. She has two counties each the size of 
Connecticut, and the two together have a population of forty thou- 
sand. Each of these counties could sustain a population of a 
quarter of a million and still have vacant land. The same relative 
underpopulation prevails in most of the northwestern states. 

The proper distribution of people upon the land should be one 
of the great problems borne in mind by all who are engaged in 
charitable and correctional work. At present the population tends 
to gather in the cities, as wages are high, life is more pleasant and 
the people revolt against the loneliness of life upon the farm. If 
the times become less prosperous, much of the city population will 
be driven back upon the land. This movement should be encour- 
aged. Farm-life will undoubtedly become more popular as the 
means of transportation are improved, good roads are built and the 
telephone and free delivery service become more common. A proper 


balance between country and city population makes for the best 
welfare of our national life. 


EQUAL DIVISION OF RESOURCES. 


It is also very manifest that the future of our race in the Missis- 
sippi Valley is to depend largely upon a more equitable division of 
resources. 

Many centuries ago the natural resources of European countries 
passed into the hands of a few. Since that time the vast majority 
of the European people have lived as wage earners in cities or as 
mere renters upon the lands of the rich. 

In free England of to-day half a million people starve in the 
slums of London, while but an hour away one may walk through 
tracts withdrawn from agriculture and set aside for the habitat of 
the pheasant and the deer. Such a thing should never happen in 
the United States. We should see to it that the resources which 
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remain in the hands of the government should be kept for the 
benefit of all the people, and should not be exploited for the benefit 
of the few. The land laws which permit individuals and corpora- 
tions to seize upon large areas of the national domain at a merely 
nominal figure, should be repealed, so that our descendants may 
occupy the land as owners and not as dependents. 

Today the Mississippi Valley has millions of acres of rich land 
ready for the plow. Hundreds of thousands of landless men stag- 
nate in eastern cities lowering the standard of living and wages, 
with resulting poverty, incompetence and crime. It should be the 
work of the statesmen to place the landless man upon the great va- 
cant areas. 


IMMIGRATION. 


The subject of immigration is one of paramount importance to the 
people of the Mississippi Valley. A generation ago the larger part 
of the valley was comparatively unoccupied. All good people of 
whatever race or country were invited to our midst and welcomed 
as citizens of this republic. 

Today, however, the conditions are radically changed. Instead 
of coming into the country districts and properly distributing 
themselves over the land, the larger portion of the immigration 
accumulates in the eastern states or in the large cities of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

Of the million immigrants arriving last year, three-quarters of 
them still linger near the Atlantic coast. There they tend to form 
foreign colonies, speaking their own languages and retaining the 
habits and ideals of alien civilization. Every effort should be made 
to distribute these newcomers where they can be brought directly 
in contact with our own people and thus be thoroughly amalga- 
mated in our national life. 

While the spirit of brotherhood should lead us to throw our 
gates open to all the afflicted of the world, self preservation is the 
first law of nature. Those whose fathers have upbuilt this land and 
carved it from the wilderness, have definite and distinct rights as 
to the sort of people they should permit to become citizens of the 
United States. We should freely welcome all those who will as- 
similate our own theory of government and our own ideals of life. 
We should certainly exclude those whose antecedents and condi- 
tions are such, that they are bound to deteriorate the type and to 
lower the general standard of our people. 
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WOMAN’S POSITION IN INDUSTRY. 


Among the many rapid social changes of recent years the change 
in the position of woman is one of the most notable. <A generation 
ago the home was still the original unit of society. Child birth 
was considered the crown of womanhood. The moral and spiritual 
supremacy of woman was still acknowledged, the best things in our 
civilization were attributed largely to the unique position of 
woman in American life. To-day, however, woman is thrown into 
direct physical and mental competition with the coarser and more 
brutal sex. She can not compete in this struggle without decided 
changes in mentality and character that must make great altera- 
tions in the future of our type. No one can blame woman for de- 
manding a free entrance into the best mental and moral life. The 
merely physical competition, however, takes her from the proper 
sphere to which her physique and sex has assigned her. Her de- 
parture from the home and her entrance into the industrial ma- 
chinery disturbs the whole equilibrium of society, and is a matter 
that must cause profound apprehension for her future. 

Now that women have received the right and privilege to enter 
the desperate physical struggle for a livelihood, it-should be one 
of the aims of charitable and correctional associations to see that 
she is properly safeguarded in this unequal and brutal strife. We 
should look carefully into laws to protect young girls in the de- 
partment stores, to reduce the hours of labor and to improve the 
physical conditions of plants employing women. 

Some practical means should be devised to improve the moral 
and physical tone of thousands of young girls who are employed 
in industrial plants in the day-time, and wander about loose and 
unguarded at night. This is manifestly the real duty of the home. 
Parents, however, seem neglectful of this plain duty, and it has 
perforce fallen back upon the state. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE CHILD. 


The proper safeguarding of children is the cornerstone of any 
scheme to improve the conditions of the race. The type of most 
people of mature age {s already set for better or for worse. It is 
to the improvement of the child that we must look for the regenera- 
tion of the type. 

The character of a child is the product of inheritance and en- 
vironment. The parent cannot escape the responsibility for his 
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education among wholesome, physical and moral surroundings. 
We can care for mature offenders and incompetents by various 
forms of correctional discipline. For the children we must secure 
pure air, good food, cold baths and clean surroundings. 

Boys who are well bathed and well fed and exercised in con- 
genial work are not insulting women on the street corner. Little 
girls whose mothers set them a wholesome example and are worthy 
of the name, are not chasing about in the dance halls and wine- 
rooms at night. 

A sad child is the saddest object in our civilization. A degen- 
erate or criminal child grown to manhood without an attempt to 
reform him is a reflection upon our civilization. While we admit 
the inheritance of delinquent and criminal instincts, these are the 
rare exceptions and not the rule. 

The failure of parents to either set a good example or to take 
reasonable care of the moral life of the child, is one of the most 
discouraging features of modern life. Today there are thousands 
of boys and girls who are simply unmoral and not immoral. They 
have apparently never received moral or spiritual instruction and 
turn without knowledge or even fault to the easy evil, rather than 
to the difficult good. This is very noticeable among young girls in 
the cities, who fall into evil ways with apparently no idea of wrong, 
and no knowledge that there are better things. 


DECAY OF RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 


While this apparent moral degeneration may be due to some ob- 
scure causes, involved in our changing social conditions, it may be 
also largely attributed to the waning of spiritual and religious life 
among large classes of our people. Since the mutilation of the 
old orthodox creed a generation ago, the church appears to have 
somewhat lost its hold upon the moral nature of the people. Many 
children are brought up with little instruction either as to religion 
or morals. 

It is an open question, what is to become of the succeeding gen- 
erations upon whom the church has lost its hold? Is it possible 
that -we cannot accept ethics except through the coercion of the 
church? Today thousands of good people are living on the tag 
ends of Puritan inheritance. It is a question what will become of 
their children when this inherited ethics has run to seed. 
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It would seem that any religion is better than no religion as 
affecting the morals of mankind. If the Protestant and liberal 
creeds ot maintain ethics in the coming generation, were it not 
far better that the people flock back to the old mother Catholic 
church which has a long established reputation as a good doctor for 
sick and diseased souls ? 

Much good work has been done in the Northwest in connection 
with the redemption and care of delinquent children and women. 
plain methods of common sense have proved so successful, that it 
would seem that great results should follow the systematic intro- 
duction of home settlements, children’s courts and probationary 
officers. 


RESUME OF SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 


Notwithstanding the various failings in our social conditions, one 
may say that the average type of life in the Mississippi Valley 
is the highest that the world has yet produced in any such large 
section or community upon the world’s surface. 

In the Northwestern states there is practically no professional 
criminal class. Neither is there any large class of physically and 
morally debilitated people such as are represented by many of the 
mill and industrial workers in the Atlantic states. Our delinquents 
are occasional and sporadic. Much of our poverty and crime is 
due to our generous impulse to absorb inferior foreign population 
whose deficients crowd our hospitals, workhouses and prisons. 
Much of our insanity is due to the great change of conditions which 
meet foreign people whose roots are suddenly torn from their own 
soil. Where we have native poverty or crime it is largely due to 
bad education, or the neglect of parents. 

In summing up, one may say that the children are better fed 
and housed. They have better educational advantages than those 
of thirty years ago. 

Working men and women work fewer hours, at higher wages, 
and under better sanitary conditions. Where laboring men and 
women, who can draw wages, fall into poverty and crime it is due 
largely to moral and mental degeneration which apparently follow 
our great prosperity. 

As a whole the general tone of life is higher than it was thirty 
years ago when the old settlers were encountering the great phys- 
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ical disadvantage of a new country, and were subjected to the 
demoralizing isolation of frontier life. 

Since the Spanish war there has been a distinct revival in patri- 

otism and national sentiment which has stimulated and vitalized 
the efforts of men in all walks of life. 
Seldom has the world shown such a profitable open field for 
the improvement of the type of man as does the Mississippi Valley 
to-day. With exhaustless material resources, unlimited lands, and 
a population that is not yet physically or morally impaired it will 
be our own shame, here in the Mississippi Valley, if we do not pro- 
duce a better physical, mental and moral type of manhood as the 
years roll by. 


THE STANDARD OF LIVING AND THE PROBLEM OF DE.- 
PENDENCY. 


REV. J. A. RYAN, D. D., PROFESSOR OF ETHICS AND ECONOMICS AT ST. 
PAUL’S SEMINARY, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


It is a commonplace of modern philanthropy that the problem of 
dependency ought to be attacked in its causes. It is equally well 
recognized that the causes are partly social. Intelligent students 
and workers in the field of charitable effort no longer impute all 
pauperism and poverty to deficiencies in the individual. They real- 
ize that a considerable proportion of dependeney occurs despite the 
utmost efforts of the individual, despite the absence of unusual 
sickness, accidents or other misfortunes, despite the presence of in- 
dividual capacities that are fully up to the average. The true 
; cause of such dependency is to be sought in insufficient incomes and 
: insufficient standards of living. 

A minimum normal standard of living may be roughly defined 
as the smallest amount of necessaries and conveniences that is com- 
patible with right and reasonable life. The phrase ‘‘right and rea- 
sonable life,’’ is indeed vague, and may convey to many minds an 
exaggerated estimate. For the prevailing ideal of life, the pre- 
vailing conception of wider and fuller life, points to the indefinitely 
increasing satisfaction of indefinitely increasing material wants. 
In the words of Friedrich Lange, the modern view is that a man is 
all the happier the more wants he has, provided only he has the 
means of satisfying them. Obviously this theory, this ideal of life, 
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is false. As a general proposition its opposite is more nearly true, 
namely, that the fewer the material wants that we allow ourselves 
to satisfy, the nobler, happier, more reasonable, and more useful 
will be our lives. The indefinite satisfaction of indefinite material 
wants, spells enervating luxury for the individual, and decadence, 
physical, mental and moral, for the nation. While thus indicating 
my dissent from the current conception of welfare and the pre- 
vailing worship of material satisfaction, I would no less emphat- 
ically give expression to the conviction that there is a certain 
minimum of goods, material and non-material, without which men 
cannot live decent lives nor attain to that degree of development 
that befits creatures made in the image and likeness of God. And 
I admit, nay, insist that this minimum standard includes some 
things that are only conventionally necessary. These conventional 
goods must be had because they are essential to that self respect 
which is an indispensable element of even the poorest and lowliest 
life that can be called decent and reasonable. So highly prized are 
these goods that most self-respecting men will procure them at the 
cost of such absolute necessities as efficiency, health, and morality. 
For example, they will deprive themselves of some of the food 
and clothing that is necessary for physical well-being, rather than 
go without becoming apparel and becoming household furnishing. 
On the other hand, utter indifference to those goods that have to 
do chiefly with appearances, indicates character defects which are 
an obstacle to right living. 

What is the content of this minimum standard? In the matter 
of housing, health and decency demand that each family should 
have five, or at the very least, four rooms. Three of these will be 
bedrooms. The dwelling should be furnished in such a way as to 
provide elementary comfort, and to satisfy in some little degree 
the desire for beauty and refinement. The supply of food should be 
sufficient and of such quality as to maintain health and industrial 
efficiency. The clothing should be adequate not only to the re- 
quirements of health and rudimentary comfort, but to those of 
decent social intercourse and recreation. It ought not to be neces- 
sary for any of the children to become continuous wage-earners 
before they have reached the age of sixteen. The wife ought not 
to be a wage worker at any period of her conjugal existence. There 
ought to be provision for sickness, accidents, unemployment, and 
old age. An elementary education for all the children, a regular 
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supply of reading matter, membership in a church and in some 
other organizations, and as much recreation and amusement as are 
adequate to health and moderate contentment—must all find a 
place in a normal standard of living. 

To state the money-cost of these requisites of minimum reason- 
able living, is obviously no easy task, even for a single locality. 
About one year ago, several experienced social workers made care- 
ful and minute investigations to ascertain the lowest sum upon 
which a man and wife and three children could live decently in the 
city of New York. All their estimates were within a few dollars 
of $950 per annum. Some three years ago Dr. Devine placed the 
cost at $600, but he did not consider all the items of expendi- 
ture in detail ; besides, he had in view the last decade, when prices 
were much lower than last year. John Mitchell gave the same esti- 
mate, but restricted it to cities of between 5,000 and 100,000 in- 
habitants. Basing my conclusions on the results of an investiga- 
tion made by the U. S. Bureau of Labor into the cost of living of 
more than two thousand families in the cotton industry in the year 
1891, and having in mind a family consisting of husband and wife 
and four or five children, I have in another place written as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Anything less than $600 per year is not a decent 
livelihood in any of the cities of the United States; this sum is 
probably a decent livelihood in the cities of the Southern States 
in which fuel, clothing, food, and some other items of expenditure 
are cheaper than in the North; it is possibly a decent livelihood in 
the moderately sized cities of the West, North, and East; in some 
of the largest cities of the last-named regions it is certainly not a 
decent livelihood. ’’ 

Assuming that the minimum cost of a normal standard of living 
has been ascertained, of what use is this knowledge to charity 
workers? In the first place, it tells them the amount of relief that 
ought to be given in particular cases. The dependent family ought 
to get sufficient aid to enable its members to live according to the 
normal standard. If they are helped by a somewhat smaller de- 
gree than this, they can no doubt continue to exist, but existence 
will be so difficult, so depressing, as to be unworthy of human be- 
ings, and wanting in the essential conditions of permanent improve- 
ment. In the majority of cases the result will probably be that 
the insufficiently assisted persons will remain at an insufficient level 
of living, and furthermore that the amount of assistance will in 
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the long run have to be greater than it would have been had the 
normal standard of living been adopted as the measure of the 
original relief. Much greater, too, will be the probable social cost 
in the form of delinquency. 

“Should relief be regularly given to all families whose incomes 
are below the normal standard? This question is well answered 
by Dr. Devine: ‘‘An attempt to supplement ordinary wages by 
charitable relief would have the effect of continuing an inadequate 
scale of wages. It is only when individuals or individual families, 
for personal or accidental or temporary reasons, fall below the 
standard that charitable assistance can effectually intervene.’’ To 
supply regularly the deficiency in compensation to all the able 
bodied heads of families who are at present underpaid, would be 
a twofold mistake. It would deprive the worker of a powerful 
incentive to struggle for better conditions, and encourage the em- 
ployer to continue to pay insufficient wages. 

A definite idea of the lowest annual income upon which a family 
can live decently, will also enable those interested in charitable as- 
sistance to have some notion of the number of persons who are 
below this standard. A painstaking study of the partial statistics 
contained in the last two censuses of the United States and in vari- 
ous reports of the national and state bureaus of labor, has seemed 
to me to warrant the conclusion that at least 60 per cent of the 
adult males employed in urban occupations in American are re- 
ceiving less than $600 annually. Since a large proportion of these 
are unmarried, the estimate just noted does not imply that 60 per 
cent of the families in our towns and cities have an income of less 
than $600 and are consequently below the plane of decent 
living. Nevertheless a very large proportion of them are in that 
condition. Practically all of these families—or some portion of 
each of them—are liable sooner or later to become dependent upon 
outside assistance. Moreover, so long as unmarried male adults 
remain underpaid, they either will not marry, in which case they 
are leading abnormal lives and thus contributing to the sum total 
of dependency and delinquency, or as many of them as do marry 
will increase the number of families whose standard of living is 
below the normal. Knowledge of these facts will make possible a 
more definite and accurate estimate of the number of persons who 
are likely to become objects of charitable assistance, and also of the 
number of the so-called ‘‘deserving poor.’’ And perhaps it will 
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dispose some of us to realize that the proportion of dependents 
whose dependency results from social causes, is somewhat larger 
than we have hitherto believed. 
Finally, a definite concept of the minimum normal standard of 
living, together with an approximate estimate of the number of 
persons who fail to reach that standard, are indispensable to any 
intelligent and effective effort to ascertain and abolish the principal 
social cause of dependency. I refer, of course, to insufficient wages. 
Possessing this knowledge, the members of charity organizations, 
| and all who speak or write on the problem of dependency, can ac- 
complish a splendid work of education. They can bring home to 


well-meaning but thoughtless employers some idea of the amount of 
poverty that is due to their failure to pay living wages; they can 
help very materially to bring upon employers who are not well 
meaning the condemnation of public opinion; they can contribute 
to the enactment of laws which directly or indirectly will enforce 
an adequate standard of compensation and of living; they can edu- 
cate the whole public into a more accurate conception of the propor- 
tion of poverty that is due to social causes, and out of the com- 
placent notion, which is still all too common, that the poverty 
stricken have only themselves to blame. They can, moreover, re- 
duce the number of dependents by promoting the work of the con- 
sumers’ league, by extending the influence of the union label into 
circles where it is now unknown or misunderstood, and in general 
by co-operating with every organization and every movement that 
aims at raising the standard of living among those whose standards 
are now too low. In this connection I cannot refrain from calling at- 
tention to the gratifying fact that at the last meeting of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association, five of the ten speakers who discussed 
li the question ‘‘Upon What Principles Should an Arbitration Board 
i! Fix Wages?’’ declared that the first principle of the award should 
be, compensation sufficient to provide a decent standard of living. 
The present-day masters of the ‘‘dismal science’’ are bringing their 
studies into touch with life and humanity. If the students and 
workers in the field of organized charity are to be similarly pro- 
gressive, if they are to utilize the full measure of their splendid 
opportunities, they must be equipped and eager to co-operate in 
many ways, in ways that heretofore perhaps have been regarded 
as outside of their province, with all the social forces that are 
capable of lessening or softening the social causes of dependency. 
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The question is frequently asked: ‘‘Can poverty be entirely 
abolished?’’ The usual answer is a negative one, and rightly so, 
if reference be had to poverty of all kinds. Our knowledge of the 
frailty of human nature and of the uncertainty of human life, as- 
sures us that there will always be poverty resulting from individual 
incapacity, misconduct, and misfortune. But in this marvelously 
rich country of ours, a resourceful and humane people ought to 
be equal to the task of abolishing all the poverty that is due either 
immediately or remotely to causes that are dominantly social. This 
possibility is sometimes denied on the ground that it runs counter 
to the words of Christ: ‘‘The poor you have always with you.’’ 
Such a strained application of this text occurs only to those who 
are wanting in knowledge, reflection or sincerity. The poor who 
have been pauperized by social injustice and uncharity need not 
be with us always; and one of the most effective means of hastening 
the day when they shall not be with us is by striving for the uni- 


versalization of minimum normal standards of compensation and of 
living. 


RELATIONS EXISTING BETWEEN DEFECTIVE CHARAC- 
TER AND DEPENDENCE. 


W. H. McCLAIN, GENERAL MANAGER ST. LOUIS PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION. 


In accepting the chairman’s invitation to speak on the relation be- 
tween defective character and dependence, I do not hope to add 
much to the classification of causes of poverty arranged by Dr. Lee 
K. Frankel, or throw new light on a subject where the ground has 
been so well covered by those eminent sociological scholars, War- 
ner, Henderson, Brackett and Devine. 

I refer you to the writings of these gentlemen and hope that a 
restatement of what has already been said by others may be in a 
degree helpful to some of the members of this conference. 

The most interesting and at the same time the most difficult 
problem connected with the analysis of the causes of dependence, is 
to determine the primary cause of destitution. 

The causes of poverty are usually complex, so complex that they 
are generally incapable of analysis. Again, they are immediate 
or remote, and often the more remote causes are the more impor- 
tant. It requires great experience and intelligence on the part 
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of workers in charity to discover, even approximately, the funda- 
mental reason why a certain person has come to dependence. 

Many of us have been content to accept the statement of the 
humble Galilean who more than nineteen centuries ago said, ‘‘ Ye 
have the poor always with you,’’ and believing this statement, com- 
ing as it did from One who spake as never man spake, we have ac- 
cepted the saying and never stopped to ascertain whether the num- 
ber of the poor was definitely fixed or if we might not be able to 
do something to lessen that number, and make the succeeding gen- 
erations better and better. Believing as many of us did that our 
part of the burden was to provide for those less fortunate than our- 
selves, we did not stop to inquire as to the defects in the character 
of the individual which made him poor and kept him dependent. 

Our eyes are no longer holden, and while we accept the state- 
ment, ‘‘Ye have the poor always with you,’’ we also feel that we 
can no longer escape the obligation which has been placed upon us 
as lovers of mankind to exert our energies in trying to correct the 
defects in character of the individual and thus afford more favor- 
able conditions for our fellow-men. 


‘‘In our divisions and sub-divisions of defective characters we 
have considered the objective and subjective, direct and indirect; 
we have classified and catalogued our poor until they appear as 
objects almost distinct from ourselves. We have the ignorant and 
shiftless, the drunkard, the improvident and we have almost lost 
sight of the fact that the condition of these classes is simply due 
to other and remote causes.’’ 


Drink may be attributed to bad housing, or poor cooking; shift- 
lessness, to inability to find proper work; improvidence, to the im- 
possibility of struggling against the existing industrial conditions ; 
and immorality may be traced to environment. After all, we have 
to admit that the poor man is in no way inherently worse than 
his neighbor. In the majority of cases, he is simply a victim of 
circumstances. 

Henry George and his followers found the cause of dependency 
in the injustice of taxation. 

Ministers of the gospel brand sin as the only cause of poverty 
and wretchedness. They did, and some still do, construe St. Mat- 
thews’ ‘‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you,”’ as, if not a justifica- 
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tion, at least as an extenuation of a lack of foresight, of energy, 
and of thrift. If sin did not find place in the heart, wretchedness 
and dissipation would not be known. 

The temperance reformer specializes on the general plea of the 
preacher and says that the sin of intemperance is responsible for 
all our woe. That drink kills the man and curses the home. 

We will, I think, all agree that each of these explanations of de- 
pendence is to be reckoned with. 

In a report of the New York Society for Suppression of Pauper- 
ism for the year of 1813 I find a study of the relation between de- 
fective character and dependence. In this report the classification 
of causes places ignorance at the head, followed by idleness, intem- 
perance, improvidence and immorality. Many suggestions have 
been made for the improvement of character since that day, but 
the suggestion as set out in that report, 


‘*Let the moral sense be awakened and the moral influence be 
established in the minds of the improvident, the unfortunate and 
the depraved, inspire them with self respect and encourage their 


industry and economy; in short, enlighten their minds and teach 
them to take care of themselves.’ 


comes very near to being as apt and appropriate today as it was 
then. At the present time these suggestions are not unfamiliar to 
many engaged in charity work, but I can not see that we have im- 
proved very much upon them in the last hundred years. We are 
beginning to realize that the vices of our poor are not necessarily 
transmissive or hereditary. We are beginning to acknowledge the 
kinship of mankind, and while we grant the right of the stronger 
to succeed we admit that the weaker have rights and privileges, not 
the least of which is the demand for environment which permits 
of development and not decay. 

We will also agree that the cause of dependence varies with in- 
dividuals and with groups of persons, and it would be impossible 
to mention any one cause which would account for the dependence 
of all groups of the indigent. Further, no cause lies wholly within 
the dependent man. Every dependent is what he is by virtue of 
inherited bodily and mental powers and disposition, plus all the in- 
fluences which have acted upon him from birth and before birth, 
plus all his acquired habits. 


The more we observe people in dependence, the more complex 
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and indefinable the cause seems to be. Almost any cause which one 
hits upon is found to be at least partly an effect, with other intri- 
cate and tangled up causes lying still farther in the background. 

With a full sense of the extreme difficulty met in attempting to 
show the relation between defective character and dependence, we 
may venture to state that INEFFICIENCY, either voluntary or invol- 
untary, may be stated as a cause, if not the chief cause, of depend- 
ence. By involuntary inefficiency is meant the inefficiency due to 
environment, heredity and unjust social conditions. A lack of will 
force in some instances and will power in others constitute in a 
majority of cases the subjective cause of dependence. 

Another defect in character, the sire of many evils, is INTEMPER- 
ANCE. Not only has the habit cursed numberless individuals, but 
the places created and licensed by public authority for its indul- 
gence have become a menace to society and the storm center of 
municipal and political corruption. 

The amount of evil to be charged to intemperance is immeasur- 
able. There is full justification for all efforts that are made to 
reduce its ravages. The awfulness of its curse will excuse the 
consuming zeal on the part of temperance reformers. But a little 
careful discrimination will clarify this subject. It is the opinion 
of many who have given special study to the subject that crime 
rather than dependence is the direct result of intemperance. Pos- 
sibly this makes the picture darker for drink. In our effort to 
find out the causes of individual degeneration we are persuaded 
that drink leads to crime rather than poverty—so far as these two 
can be separated. It has been well stated by those who are com- 
petent to speak, that if every saloon, distillery and brewery were 
wiped out of existence we would still have the poor with us. 

Drunkenness makes itself felt in the incomplete development 
of offspring, in the moral obtuseness of its subjects, in the fre- 
quency of imbecility and idiocy. The appetite for strong drink 
acts to perpetuate its kind. 

The combination of incompetence, short-sightedness and insta- 
bility which is ordinarily described by the word IMPROVIDENCE, is 
no doubt immediately responsible for a very large percentage of 
dependence, but no sooner do we begin to settle down to the ac- 
ceptance of improvidence as one of the important factors in de- 
pendence, than we realize that improvidence and short-sighted- 
ness and instability may all be results of a lack of proper educa- 
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tion and early training, and when we fall back upon a lack of 
early training, as the cause, we immediately find a hundred other 
causes which account for the lack of early training. 

Any paper treating on the relation existing between defective 
character and dependence would be incomplete without bringing 
into the classification SHIFTLESSNESS, and by that I mean that de- 
fect in character which leads both men and women to be careless 
in performing duties which they assume. How often are we told 
in our investigations of special cases that ‘‘my husband had work, 
but he failed to hold his job?’’ or ‘‘I had a place last week but 
only worked two days?’’ 

There are so many cases in which employment is found for those 
who seek material aid where the applicant returns the next week 
asking again for help, saying that he did not like the kind of work 
secured for him. They are willing to let you secure another po- 
sition for them and just as ready to surrender it the following 
week. As far as you can judge, they have no care other than to 
get a dollar or two to cover immediate pressing needs. 

Next to shiftlessness as the cause of personal incapacity, weak- 
ness, and degeneration—or according to many before it—must be 
placed IMMORALITY in its various forms. According to Warner, 
sexual immorality is more prevalent than intemperance, and pro- 
gressively reduces the efficiency of the workmen. It has been 
given first place among the forces that are destroying the Jukes, 
the Ishmaels and the Rooneys, the great types of degenerate 
families that have been studied in this country. It should prob- 
ably be given first place in the catalogue of personal damnation. 

Another phase of defective character affecting dependence is 
IGNORANCE. This was placed by the New York society previous- 
ly referred to as the chief cause of dependence. Disease is usually 
the result of ignorance of nature’s law. It is a startling fact that 
nearly one-fourth of all children die within the first year. It is 
a slaughter of the innocents, and ignorance is the executioner. 
Young parents know nothing of the proper care of children. They 
sacrifice their first-born to get the experience to care for the next, 
and its blood cries out to curse society for not removing this ig- 
norance before placing the stamp of legal right upon the death- 
resulting union. 

Sickness is a cause of dependence, but what are its causes aside 
from those which can not be anticipated or averted; what about 
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the numerous instances where it has been brought on by agencies 
over which the dependent could and should exercise control ? 

I have heard many hundreds of appeals for aid and the piti- 
ful plaints of sad disappointment in all their varieties which 
focus in the office of a charity organization. There, too, as an in- 
terested observer, I have studied these concrete examples of dis- 
tress and, like Job of old, tried to search out ‘‘the cause which I 
knew not.’’ 

It has been an endless procession and it is still moving day after 
day through this land of ours. The searching out of causes has 
been a constant and interesting study. The facts that I have read, 
the theories I have studied, the counsel I have taken from friends 
have been enlightening, but I have found after all that there 
has been no such helpful teacher for me, as the actual contact 
with those whose experience has come too late to be of service and 
who have failed to provide against the evil day. 

Out of all the tales of woe I have heard and the pictures of dis- 
tress I have seen, there seems to loom up with horrid front one 
composite picture of that home destroyer—Ignorance. Ignorance 
so profuse and expressive that the multiude never know at the 
parting of the ways which road to take and so stray unguarded into 
the impassable thickets that border upon life’s highway. 

Ignorant of the fundamentai principles of right living, ig- 
norant of their rights, their wrongs and their privileges; ignorant 
of the relation between cause and effect, ignorant of national and 
civil laws, ignorant of the laws of health and physical develop- 
ment, without foresight, or insight, they are the prey of supersti- 
tion and the victims of greed. 

This is the road to inevitable poverty—poverty of the soul, of 
body, of mind and of pocket, and many there be that walk there- 
in. The orphan, the widow, the drunkard, the hobo and the tat- 
tered and aged imbecile, all struggle over this rugged way down 
to dependence. 

It takes but little effort to trace back existing conditions of dis- 
tress to their germ in ignorance. From it has developed sick- 
ness, or drunkenness, cruelty or neglect. It has unfitted its vic- 
tims for intelligent endeavor. Without character and almost 
without motive, they slide down the scale of humanity into ob- 
livion. 

One of the most difficult predisposing causes of dependence to be 
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overcome is what may be called sturipriry. Not laziness, or idle- 
ness, but that lack of practical judgment that manifests itself now 
in action or postponement, now in an unwise purchase, whether 
in extravagance or in a choice of inferior goods, or in an unwise 
economy of strength or of means. Upon this stupidity of busi- 
ness or administrative sense, bargain days and bargain counters 
thrive. Upon this lack of restraint that uses up the wages before 
they are earned, instalment houses and loan sharks largely de- 
pend. This shortcoming is as difficult to describe as it is to over- 
eome. Before it the friendly visitor feels his weakness. Not 
criminal, not vicious, but inability to appreciate values. ‘‘ Against 
stupidity the gods themselves are powerless.’’ 

Notwithstanding the diffienlty in making elassifications, I re- 
capitulate the statements made in this brief paper, leaving it to 
your judgment to arrange them in the order of their importance. 
I suggest the following as being tlie chief of these defects which 


bring about the relations between defective character and depen- 
deney. 


1. Inefficiency. 2. Intemperance. 
38. Improvidence. 4. Shiftlessness. 
5. Immorality. 6. Ignorance. 

7. Stupidity. 


After having made an analysis of the foregoing statement of the 
causes of dependence resulting from defective character in accord- 
ance with a general knowledge of the subject, I concluded to make 
a special test of its accuracy by study of the work done by the 
St. Louis Provident Association during the first six months of our 
fiscal year. 

A eareful reading of one thousand eases taken promiscuously 
from our files, which is approximately two-thirds of the whole 
number of cases handled during the first six months of the year, 
showed that in 832 cases, or 82.2 per cent., the causes of depend- 
eney were not due to defective character. One hundred and sev- 
enty-eight cases, or 17.8 per cent. of the whole number exam- 
ined, showed defective character to be the cause of dependence. 
These 178 cases were classified under the seven heads before men- 
tioned on a percentage basis, as follows: 
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Now what has been learned? Just what was stated at the outset. 
The extreme difficulty, if not the impossibility, of determining the 
real cause or causes of dependence. 

The order of the classifications arranged from a general knowl- 
edge of the subject was materially changed by the examination 
of one thousand eases from the files of the Provident Association, 
and I am confident that a different result would be obtained by 
case counting at different seasons of the year, or in other sections 
of the country. 

It may be stated, however, when we begin the study of the 
causes of dependence resulting from defective character, that 
we find inefficiency, intemperance, improvidence and shiftless- 
ness near the head of the list, but it may also be stated that any 
one of these causes may be the underlying cause of any or all of the 
others. 

In the table prepared by the New York Society in 1818, and 
also in the table prepared by Dr. Lee K. Frankel, ignorance is 
placed at the head of the column; in the table just submitted ig- 
norance is placed at the foot of the column, 5.9 per cent. of the 
cases examined, but who among us can say that ignorance, after 
all, may not be the cause of inefficiency, intemperance, improvi- 
dence or any of the other enumerated causes ?* 

May we conclude, therefore, that whatever the cause of de- 
pendence, the relation of the dependent to society may be changed 
for the better by changing his location, or his association, or his 
occupation, or by education and training in those particulars 
which he has neglected, or by improvement of his habits or his 
personal appearance; all of these will require your assistance, but 
the dependent must be a willing co-operator in his own upbuild- 
ing. 


*It is important to note that the per cents above given are not of the total 1,000 cases 
counted, but of the 17.8 per cent. of them mentioned on p. 353.—EpirTor. 
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THE RELATION OF INTEMPERANCE TO DEPENDENCY. 


C. M. HUBBARD, GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATED CHARITIES 
OF CINCINNATI, 


We are all agreed that intemperance is an important cause of pov- 
erty. To be able to give the exact percentage of its effect would be 
both satisfactory and helpful. 

We are also agreed that intemperance is a result as well as a 
cause of poverty. To be able to tel! in a given instance which is the 
initial factor would enable us to determine where the chief force 
of our attack should be directed. But the determination of this 
point will depend largely upon the preconceived notions of the in- 
vestigator and no conclusion can be accepted as final. It is wiser 
therefore to leave the question open and devote ourselves to the 
task of devising ways and means of overcoming the evil. It is to 
this practical phase of the problem that this discusson is directed. 


PERCENTAGES. 


It will be sufficient to say that from fifteen to twenty-five per cent 
of poverty may be traced directly to intemperance. The former 
is not far from the average worked out by the charity organization 
societies, while the latter represents the conclusion of the Commit- 
tee of Fifty. For our purposes it is not necessary to be more ac- 
curate. 

The fact should be emphasized that the percentage does not neces- 
sarily measure the importance of a factor in the cause of poverty. 
In eases of intemperance the shame and humiliation, the abuse, the 
successive stages of degradation, each of which is poignant with 
suffering and culminating in dire want, cause distress far greater 
than the statistics would indicate. 


REMEDIES. 


The evil of intemperance is attacked through the individual and 
through the state, or other agencies outside of the individual. 
The individual lines of attack are persuasion, coercion and re- 
ligion. 
The remedies outside of the individual are education, improved 
environment, and the restriction or prohibition of the liquor traffic. 
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INDIVIDUAL REMEDIES—PERSUASION. ~ 


Persuasion may take the form of a simple appeal to the better 
instincts, resulting sometimes in a definite promise or pledge, or it 
may consist of the indirect influence of friends and associates. 
Persuasion generally fails either because the conscience of the vic- 
tim has become deadened and unresponsive or because his will has 


been weakened by his excesses so that it is impossible to carry out 
his good intentions. 


COERCION. 


Coercion takes the form of fine, imprisonment, enforced medical 
treatment, and of actual or threatened loss of family ties or privi- 
lege or prestige. 

The ordinary form of fine or imprisonment has but little value. 
It causes loss of self-respect, engenders bitterness and does nothing 
to strengthen the will against future temptation. The records of 


police courts supply a pitiable commentary upon this phase of the 
subject. 


MEDICAL TREATMENT. 


Enforced medical treatment is desirable. The inebriate is diseased. 
His incarceration and treatment should be for a period long enough 
to effect a cure. His sentence should be indeterminate and his re- 
lease be on probation. 

A state sanitarium has existed in Massachusetts for sixteen years. 
Their published report for the year ending Sept. 30th, ’05, shows 
that on September 15th, 1905, 18 per cent of those who had been 
discharged during the year ending March 6th, 1904, could not be 
found, while 32 per cent were known to have remained temperate 
and 19 per cent had improved—that is, were drinking less. 

Four months after the close of the year ending March 6th, 1905, 
31 per cent of those who had been discharged during the year had 
remained temperate, while 18 per cent had shown improvement. 

A state hospital for inebriates was established at Knoxville, Iowa, 
in January, 1906, and a report covering the first six months states 
that fifty-seven patients had been paroled during the first six 
months and that while a large per cent. of the paroles seem to be 
doing well, it is too early to draw any accurate conclusions. 

A recent statute authorizes the establishment of a state sani- 
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tarium in Minnesota, and it is proposed to establish a municipal 
sanitarium for inebriates on the new farm colony at Cleveland. 


LOSS OF PRESTIGE. 


Coercion in the earlier stages of the vice is often effective in the 
form of a warning that unless reformation is effected there will be 
loss of position or social prestige or the disintegration of the fam- 
ily. This form of coercion is often successful because it appeals 
to the best and strongest part of the character and is generally 
applied in the earlier stages of the habit. 


EDUCATION. 


Education as a direct reformatory agent has but little value. It is 
preventive rather than reformatory and should begin with the 
child rather than the adult. Indirectly, however, it is sometimes 
efficacious. The instruction of the wife in cooking and _ house- 


keeping may have a very decided effect upon an intemperate hus- 
band. 


RELIGION. 


Religion is one of the most effective of all reformatory agents. 
But it is limited in its application. A man cannot be made to 
accept religion against his will. But it has often been demon- 
strated that it can lift a man from the depths of degradation, stand 
him upon his feet and enable him to walk upright. The accept- 
ance of religion usually means also the acceptance of new and 


better associates, without which reform would be much more dif- 
ficult. 


GENERAL REMEDIES. 


The more general remedies to be applied by the state or the com- 
munity are, as a rule, preventive in their nature. 


EDUCATION. 


Education is of supreme importance—not only special education 
as to the bad effects of alcohol upon the mind and body, but gen- 
eral education which shall raise the intellectual standards of the 
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community. Authorities differ upon some points regarding the 
physical effects of alcohol but there are many points upon which 
there is practical unanimity of opinion and these should be clearly 
and frequently set forth in every educational center. 


ENVIRON MENT. 


Environment has an important bearing upon intemperance. 
Through proper legislation, decent, comfortable and sanitary 
homes should be guaranteed to the working people. Civic recrea- 
tion centers should be established and maintained within reach of 
every citizen. Every school building should be such a center. 
The social life of the saloon constitutes one of its most valuable 
assets. Unless the social needs of a community are met in other 
ways, the saloon will have a never failing source from which to 
draw recruits for its patronage. 


PROHIBITION. 


Restriction and prohibition are measures that should always be 
taken into account. The reports of the special committee of the 
Committee of Fifty upon the legislative aspects of the liquor prob- 
lem indicate that it is impossible to enforce laws upon the subject 
that are greatly at variance with public sentiment. This may 
lead to a modification of the demand for universal prohibition to 
that of local option. As charitable workers with needy families 
in their homes we must recognize the hopelessness of remedying 
or preventing many cases of habitual drunkenness by any other 
method. With a perfect system of education, with a complete 
system of recreation and educational centers, with a true social 
democracy and with rational and adequate means of dealing with 
those who become intemperate, it is conceivable that the social waste 
would be reduced to such small proportions that the necessity 
of adopting the radical remedy of prohibition might be open to 
question. But as society is now organized, none of these agencies 
are far advanced and some of them can hardly be said to exist. As 
a result many men become inebriates with but little hope of refor- 
mation. 

As students of social problems, we should try to find the funda- 
mental causes of an evil. If we can shut off the supply of liquor, 
we can accomplish at once that which we might find impossible 
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in a direct effort to modify the character. We may doubt the 
possibility of enforcing prohibition, but if we declare ourselves in 
favor of it as a principle, we can do much to hasten the time when 
it ean be made practicable. Prohibition, if enforced, will promote 
a standard of public intelligence and morality that will eventually 


render prohibition unnecessary. It is a kind of moral protective 
tariff. 


PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES. 


In dealing with intemperance in the homes of the poor, the social 
worker is handicapped in many ways. 

It is difficult to establish a friendly relation that will render 
persuasion effective. It takes time and tact and infinite patience. 
The inebriate, if a man, is generally dealt with at arm’s length. 
If seen at all, it is for the purpose of coercion rather than friendly 
helpfulness. 

The social worker is confronted also by the great difficulty of 
effecting any radical change in the environment of the inebriate. 
The home is squalid and unsanitary. The associations are not 
uplifting. There is a dearth of healthful and strengthening 
amusements and entertainments. 

The social worker is further embarrassed by the fact that the 
inebriate has an almost ungovernable appetite for strong drink, a 
weak will and is beset by temptations on every corner. 

I would repeat that under such circumstances the condition is 
well-nigh hopeless. It is like dipping water out of a leaky boat. 
As fast as it is bailed out more runs in. Let us insist that the 
boat be overhauled and the leak stopped. 

As a working program I would suggest that as a first step we 
insist upon prohibition and that we demand the strict enforce- 
ment of all existing restrictive legislation ; second, that we promote 
general education and insist that specific instruction be given re- 
garding the evils of intemperance; third, that we demand proper 
living conditions for our working people and ample provision for 
recreation and social centers; fourth, that we insist upon rational 
treatment of inebriates in sanatoria; fifth, that we do all in our 
power to establish such personal friendly relations with those now 
afflicted with alcoholism as will give us the largest influence in 
helping them to overcome the habit. 

The actual experiences of those who have worked with inebriates 
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in their own homes is discouraging, but an occasional success 
demonstrates that the task of reformation is not absolutely hope- 
_ less. I will give you the history of some illustrative cases. 


PERSUASION SUCCESSFUL. 


Mrs. G. was deserted by her husband four years ago. She has 
two little girls, one five and the other twelve years of age. The 
latter was ill, in a dirty bed, with her clothes on, when the agent 
called. The room was in utter confusion and the woman’s face 
indicated drink. A physician was secured by the agent. A fire 
was built and a clean bed and orderly room insisted upon. The 
woman was willing to promise anything for the sake of relief and 
friendship. The child soon recovered and once only after this the 
room was found dirty. The woman confessed to the agent that 
she had been a drinker for 12 years. The family was moved to 
two good rooms in a respectable tenement and a friendly visitor 
was secured whose religious qualifications have endeared her to 
the woman. The result has been a very desirable one. The 
woman works steadily, keeps her house and children clean and is 
a far happier woman than formerly. She has now abstained from 
drink for several months. 


FRIENDLY INTEREST RESULTING IN IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. L. was reported as destitute. He was ill and the family lived 
in dark, unwholesome rooms. Generous assistance was given. 
The man was intemperate. Frequent calls were made. Special 
notice was taken of the children. Gifts were made to them by the 
visitor in charge. A Christmas basket sent. The children were 
taken to Christmas parties. The ambition of the man was aroused. 
Advances of personal help made to him were responded to. The 
visitor and agent visited him during various illnesses and discour- 
agements. Coal and rent were repeatedly advanced which were 
paid back in full by weekly payments. The present record shows 
that the man is temperate. He works steadily. The family lives 
in two bright, well-kept rooms. Every effort was made to have 
the man feel that as great an interest was taken in his welfare 
as in that of the family. When ill, dainty dishes were carried to 
him by the visitor and when obliged to enter the hospital, the agent 
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had him conveyed there in a carriage, so as to make him feel the 
friendly interest. While friendly advances were being made on 
the one side, the doctor, by request, used his influence by threat- 
ening the insane asylum if the man should return to his dissipation. 


The man’s pride was touched and it is hoped that the reform will 
be permanent. 


COERCION EFFECTIVE. 


Mr. P. is a young man who through drink stole from his employer. 
He was sentenced to the work house. His wife was obliged to 
work for herself and child, although not strong, during his incar- 
ceration. She was helped with groceries, coal and work. Through 
efforts of the woman and the visitor from the Society, the man, 
upon his promise to do better, and provide for the family, was 
released before his term had expired, as it was his first offense. 
He secured work and went back to the country where he came 
from, taking his family with him. 


COERCION WITH SOME IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. and Mrs. B. were married in Germany and after coming to 
this country the man became so addicted to drink, that he cruelly 
ill-treated the woman and dragged her from town to town, never 
staying long in one place. They slept in box cars, shanties and 
sheds. For years she endured desertions and ill-treatment and 
neglect of the children. When it was finally explained to her 
that she did not have to receive this man back after one of his 
periodical desertions, and that it was possible to secure support 
for the children from him, she very gladly took the case to court. 
It has finally been made obligatory on the man to stay away from 
the home, and to provide a certain sum weekly for the children. 
The woman now receives part of the man’s wages directly from 
his employer, and with the aid of the oldest boy and her own ef- 
forts the family is self-supporting. There is no real improvement 


in the man’s tendency to drink but he is restrained by the mandate 
of the court. 


PERSUASION UNSUCCESSFUL. 


Mr. S. is an intelligent workman. His wife is refined and the 
children are bright. He is a model husband when sober. He 
would periodically go on a spree and lose his position. At such 
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times he was very abusive. He would seem repentant after he had 
sobered up and never had difficulty in securing another place. He 
would earn from ten to twenty dollars per week. The sprees in- 
creased in frequency and the family was finally reported to be in 
need. 

A visitor took a personal interest in the man and frequently 
visited him in his home. He went with him to the theater and 
would often make appointments with him on Saturday nights 
when he had received his week’s wages and thus prevent him from 
wasting his money in dissipation. He accepted invitations to dine 
with him. He advanced them money to buy furniture and move 
into better quarters which was all repaid in installments. The 
sprees decreased in frequency, but in spite of all that could be 
done, he would still occasionally get drunk. 

The visitor left the city and the dissipation increased. Finally 
on account of his excessive abuse, the matter was reported to the 
Juvenile Court. He was arrested and put on probation. For a 
considerable time he abstained from drink and became manager 
of one of the groceries conducted by the largest firm in the city. 
Finally a spree lost him that position. The judge admonished 
him and gave him another chance. He secured employment in a 
factory and his wife was able to accumulate fifty dollars in a sav- 
ings bank. Again he went on a spree but the fifty dollars was be- 
yond his reach. His wife consenting, the court gave him still an- 
other chance. He secured work across the river in Kentucky and 
contrary to the advice of her friends, the wife consented to move 
across the river to be nearer his work, thus removing the family 
from the jurisdiction of the court. 


DISCUSSION ON STANDARDS OF LIVING AND DEPENDENCY 
AND CHARACTER. 


Mr. James IF’. Jackson—In poverty as in anything else, if we are to change 
conditions it is necessary that we know causes, and they are hard to know. 
The preceding speakers have suggested that we are still attributing causes 
which have ceased to exist, or out of the proportion in which they now ex- 
ist. We are all interested in preventive and reconstructive philanthropy, 
but if we are to effect a reconstruction it is necessary to know what we are 
to reconstruct. In dealing with these causes I think we must apply the rule 
that applied at Donnybrook Fair, “wherever you see a head hit it.” You 
do not necessarily know the exact percentage which intemperance or any 
other cause has produced, but when you see causes of poverty get after 
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them. Which of these, intemperance, immorality, ignorance and so on, is 
the greatest cause of poverty it is difficult to state. But ignorance is a 
chief difficulty. Ignorance of the laws of temperance, ignorance causing 
inefficiency, ignorance as to moral laws, ignorance of one thing or another 
is the fundamental difficulty with the large amount of our poverty and 
therefore to this you address yourselves. Thus the settlement, for ex- 
ample—see how large a portion of its time is given to mental, physical and 
moral education. One of the directors of schools in a city of half a mil- 
lion said recently: “If I had my way about it we would add to our budget 
25,000 a year necessary to support the Associated Charities, because it is 
distinctly an educational institution.” That also is true of the visiting 
nurse’s work. Charity work is educational and one of the most difficult 
persons to educate is the shiftless individual. 

Mr. McClain suggested that improvidence was about the same as 
shiftlessness in the difficulty of treatment. We have for years been giving 
attention to the development of thrift, through penny savings, home savings 
and various other schemes to facilitate and encourage saving among peo- 
ple of small means or slight inclination. And in no small part, the im- 
portant work with needy families in their homes is devoted to the develop- 
ment of individual thrift. There is one cause of poverty which was not 
definitely referred to, that is lack of responsibility, the failure to carry the 
responsibility which a person has voluntarily assumed. It covers the whole 
question of desertion, which is bothering the best heads of the best societies 
all over the country. This lack of responsibility is largely due to a lack of 
moral training. I have believed for a long while that we fail to recognize 
the high grade Sunday school as a factor in preventive charity work. It 
is a good deal more effective than we give it credit for. This lack of 
responsibility reaches in many ways. Here is an old lady. She worked 
hard all her life. She could not have saved anything for various reasons, 
some of which she has been responsible for and some her husband and a 
lot of them society was responsible for. She has a son who supports him- 
self and is amply able to support her but does not. The irresponsibility 
towards the community as a whole which Mr. Washburn mentioned is a 
very important proposition so far as all of us are concerned. The lack of 
the feeling of responsibility to fill our places in society, to do the best work 
we can in the best way we can, that lack of responsibility finds its greatest 
expression when a man, a machinist for instance, throws up his job of $3 
or $4 a day, leaves his family, and runs off somewhere because he lacks 
moral quality. He is an efficient worker, he is not lazy, but he is not re- 
sponsible. If we can develop this in him we have done a fine thing, but 
you never can develop anything in anybody else which you do not have 
yourselves, and if we are going to develop responsibility in others, we have 
got to have it in our own work. 

Ignorance and lack of responsibility: 1f these two “much inclusive” 
causes could be eliminated, we should be far on the road to showing that the 
poor ye need not always have with you. 


Dr. Bocen—The prevailing idea of charity workers of former days was 
that the poor persist in remaining poor, that they are themselves to blame 
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for being poor; that they are extravagant, improvident, shiftless and not 
conscious of their own condition. The charity worker of former days was 
asked to ascertain the minimum requirements of a human being, and, al- 
ways ready to assist, conducted investigation on this subject. You see, 
however, from the excellent paper of Father Ryan that the charity 
worker has come to a different conclusion not altogether satisfactory as 
regards the purpose for which he was asked to investigate. He has come 
to the conclusion that there is no need of cutting down the expenses of the 
poor, but that it is necessary to raise the standard of living and to reduce 
the unnecessary exploitation of the wage earners; that the standard of 
living, being a relative conception, is changing every day for the better; that 
there is sufficient material in this world to satisfy the wants of all human- 
ity; that there is no need to reduce the happiness of the world in order 
that a selected few may live while the rest of humanity work for them. 

The subject assumes a new aspect to the charity workers because of the 
conclusion that it is not the poor that are to be reformed, and as our speaker 
has suggested we have to go to the employer and ask him to consider a 
little more the rights of the people employed. There are organized forces 
that keep down the poor man to the minimum wage earning capacity and 
the very question of having the minimum wage indicates that the poor man 
has only limited rights in this world of ours. The poor man is so kept 
down that not only is he limited in his earning capacity, but his purchasing 
capacity is reduced to the extent that he has to pay double for almost every- 
thing he uses. In the city of Cincinnati the tenement-house agitation has 
brought out the fact that while the landowners were satisfied to get six 
per cent. on their investments on private homes and office buildings, they 
insist upon having twelve and eighteen and twenty per cent. upon the 
dwelling places of the poor people. And they would not permit the intro- 
duction of a tenement-house law that would make it impossible for them 
to draw this interest on the earnings of the poor. And the same is true 
with the installment plan—the plan by which the poor have to take things 
on credit, and pay enormous prices for them. No matter how low is your 
standard of living you can not fail to acknowledge that there is a great 
portion of our population unable to live up to it. 

Naturally, it is asked, “Aren’t you exaggerating the situation? How 
do the poor people live if they can not get up to the lowest standard of 
living?’ The answer is that they will reduce themselves and their children 
and their wives and their families and society at large, to a body of de- 
generates if this is permitted to go on. If you think of the number of 
children that are sent to work, not because the employer wants it and not 
because the poor man wants it, but of sheer necessity for bread, then you 
will realize the fact that these children will not be able to grow into good 
citizenship. The talk of undesirable citizenship is not the talk of a charity 
worker. Seven days a week, and ten hours’ work a day to provide for a 
large family for eight or nine dollars a week are not conditions to promote 
good citizenship. We have to thank the saloonist and the druggist for the 
substitutions they furnish for good food, and we have to thank all these 
means by which we stunt our population to a condition where they can not 
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understand the distress in which they are living. I wish to say that I for 
one can not greatly blame a man who is tempted by the saloon and falls 
into drink. 1 do not blame even the deserter as an individual. It is 
conditions that have to be blamed. It is time for people to know that some- 


thing has to be radically changed in order to achieve a normal standard of 
living. 


FRANK R. McDonatp—It is safe to say that every charitable and penal 
institution contains some evidence of the marked relation existing between 
dependency and intemperance. 

In the orphan asylums we find many of the little ones have been 
brought there because of a parent’s intemperate habits which have sent 
him prematurely to his grave. At the training schools for boys and girls 
investigation will show that a large percentage of the inmates are there, 
either directly or indirectly, because of intemperate conditions surrounding 
them in early childhood. In the reformatories you will discover that in- 
temperance has had much to do with bringing about the first conviction of 
the boy or girl sent there. In the workhouses you will find that ninety per 
cent. of all confined there attribute their downfall to liquor. In the char- 
itable homes for children and old people numberless cases can be found of 
those who are thrown on the public for sustenance, not from lack of 
parents or relatives, but because these parents or relatives have incapaci- 
tated themselves for the proper carrying out of their rightful duties by in- 
temperance. Penal institutions present the same facts to us, but in a some- 
what different light. 

Now, just what do we mean by intemperance? “The drink habit,” 
everyone will exclaim; but is that strictly true? It is conceded that the 
drink habit holds first place in the list of intemperate habits; but it is 


equally true that there are other intemperances which either lead up to 


or result in the drink habit. Intemperance in anything appealing to the 


appetite, over-indulgence in passionate temper or disposition, complete de- 
votion to so-called pleasure to the exclusion of all else—in fact any over- 
indulgence in evil habits—all come under the name of intemperance, and 
deserve long and faithful deliberation, not so much to discover how dan- 
gerous or evil they are, or how their victims can best be reclaimed, but to 


discover what their causes have been, and to find a means of preventing 
these causes. 


This I believe to be the key to the whole situation, that before the cause 


sets in, the cure must be administered. “That,” some may say, “sounds 


illogical, for how can we know where the causes may take root?’ That is 
just the point; we can not know, and because we can not our field is very 
broad. 

How, then, shall we go to work? 


It is necessary to instruct, teach, edu- 
cate. 


The children of the rich and poor alike should be taught the best 
uses to which their faculties and bodies can and should be put. The effects 
of alcohol, of drugs, and of intemperance of all kinds on the system should 
be intelligently taught to them. 


Start at the beginning with the children. Superintendents of public 
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institutions, managers and directors of public charities, overseers of orphan 
asylums, and all engaged in caring for the dependent, whether in child- 
hood, young manhood and womanhood, or maturity, use the splendid ad- 
vantages you possess in your great educational institutions to bring the 
minds of your charges to a knowledge of the great evil of over-indulgence! 

I should not be doing the subject justice if I did not call your atten- 
tion to the necessity of education in the home. If you visit our public insti- 
tutions you will find thousands of cases that have finally drifted into de- 
pendence through the erroneous judgment of their parents. The facility 
with which growing children can secure the means of building up and 
fostering an appetite for over-indulgence in intoxicating beverages, has 
placed many men and women on the list of dependents as they grow older 
and are unable to curb the appetite. Parents must be taught, that they in 
turn may teach their children, that the population of hospitals, State 
prisons, reformatories, poor-houses, inebriate asylums and orphanages is 
made up of those whose lives have been wholly wrecked or partly ruined 
through intemperance, and that it rests with them to see that there is no 
transmission by heredity, to future generations, of intemperance, in order 
that dependency from intemperance may cease to exist. 


Rev. C. W. Ponp, Oberlin, Ohio—An Indian boy writing from Hampton 
expressed, I think, two of the elements of this personal efficiency, this sub- 
jective power which makes one not dependent but independent. 

“Dear Pa,” he says, “I am well. I pray every day and hoe onions.” 
He had it. He is studying every day, praying every day and working every 
day under his teacher with the approbation of his father, even though that 
father were a red man bundreds of miles away. 


Mr. Davip Morcan—I think we will all agree that the principal cause 
of poverty is ignorance. Now I want to ask you carefully to consider why 
this ignorance prevails and who is responsible for it. Have we not pri- 
marily come to the conclusion that our public school system is largely re- 
sponsible for the present ignorance of these people. Social workers all 
know that the crying demand of the people of St. Paul is sewing schools, 
cooking classes; even graduates of the State Colleges have asked the privi- 
lege of joining our cooking classes, and our industrial school. Every social 
worker realizes that most of our energy is expended in qualifying people 
to take care of themselves. 

I have had a canvass made down in Bethel and I was astonished to find 
when the returns came in from two hundred homes, that from each home 
their actual yearly average income was not to exceed $325, and many of 
these poor families were trying to raise their children four, five or six, with 
an actual income of less than two hundred dollars a year. It is the outrage 
of this nation that has two billions of surplus and don’t know what to do 
with it, so that we are squandering it for the disgrace of the nation, making 
us a byword to the world; and then to permit in this city of St. Paul, one 
of the best cities on this continent, the existence of at least one thousand 
families that can not get three hundred dollars a year for their labor. 
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Miss Lucy Pacer Gaston, Chicago, Ill.—I have been struck many times 
in our conferences with the emphasis being laid upon results and the little 
attention given to causes, but in this conference I feel that, as never before, 
causes are being considered. It is not only head knowledge that is needed, 
but it is heart interest that must be aroused before right results can be 
attained. In the work that I am doing among boys, I feel that we have 
found the secret we need, that which will arouse the heroic in young 
America and will make a boy want to be and do what is right. At our 
Headquarters in the Woman’s Temple in Chicago and the Anti-Cigarette 
League, many boys who come in there wrecked and ruined are reached 
and helped to go out and become self-supporting and self-respecting citi- 
zens of the future. One boy said to me not long ago, “Miss Gaston, you 
are taking the one bad habit away from me,” and that is what we want 
to do. 


Rev. SAMUEL Fatiows, Chicago—You have got to come down to the 
individual and meet the life. The average sum of wages paid to the labor- 
ing men in the United States is about the average paid to the ministers of 
all the churches, excluding our Catholic friends, in the same territory. The 
average paid to the minister who has to go through college and live and 
clothe himself respectably, is only between six hundred and seven hundred 
dollars and the reason why these ministers can support their families and 
send their boys to school and college and those boys come forth as leaders 
of society is because they take care of their personal expenditures. They 
do not spend for drink nor for other things which go out in smoke. We 
have got to come back to the individual life after all. 


W. H. McCrarn—Only a few days ago I noticed in a cablegram from 
London, Bernard Shaw had made a speech to the Royal Society in which he 
said, “what is the matter with the poor is poverty.” Now I do not think 
that he has told anything new. We all know that poverty is the trouble 
with the poor; but what we want to know is whether they shall continue to 
be poor. Are there not some causes that may be removed? We want to 
get up to the fountain head. We want all the social workers and the 
trained nurses and the settlement workers and the charity organizations 
and all those interests represented in this great conference to simply join 
in some way to save thousands who are about to be lost. 
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CHARITY ORGANIZATION IN THE SMALLER CITIES 


A. W. MCDOUGALL, GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE BUREAU OF 
ASSOCIATED CHARITIES, NEWARK, N. J. 


This paper, as the writer understands it, is to apply to cities hav- 
ing a population cf less than 300,000 and is to discuss means of 
solving some of the ever present and pressing problems that are 
forced upon the Charity Organization Society secretary. 

With regard to the details of formal organization, the ques- 
tion of constitution and by-laws, ete., nothing need here be said. 
The Field Department of ‘‘Charities and the Commons,”’ through 
Mr. Francis H. McLean, of Brooklyn, will furnish information 
to societies just organizing. The questions that need discussion 
here are those of daily administration that puzzle and perplex. 

It will be helpful at the beginning to state some of these ques- 
tions. 

The District System versus the Central Office form of organiza- 
tion. 


I mention this because there may be a question even in cities 
less than 300,000 as to the wisdom of working toward the one as 
against the other. When there is a choice which shall it be? Man- 
ufacturing cities of the population indicated may have distinct 
neighborhoods, separate communities within the city. The district 
system develops the “neighborhood” idea. How will this be pro- 
vided for when the work is done entirely from one central office? 


The question of paid workers and volunteer service. 


How far shall the work of the society be left to paid workers; 
how much shall hinge on the service of volunteers? 


When shall friendly visiting be begun? 


At what period of the society’s growth and under what condi- 
tions? 


The question of finances. 


Is there a “royal road’ to getting adequate financial support for 
a society, or is ita matter of education and growth? How is money 
to be gotten and what are the principles involved? 


How far is the Charity Organization Society responsible for the 
whole system of financing the charities of its city? 


This raises the question as to whether the Charity Organization 
Society ought not to work for the adoption of some system. Is the 
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“Registry of Charities and Charity Solicitors” of the Charity Organ- 
ization Society sufficient, or should more be done? In case a sys- 


tem is to be adopted, is the Liverpool plan the ideal one or is it 
lacking in educational value? 


The question of material relief. 

Not the old question of whether material relief ought or ought 
not to be given by the Charity Organization Society, but the ques- 
tion as to how best to secure relief in those cases where material 
relief is the thing most needed and how best to administer it? 


The responsibility of the secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society for applying the conclusions worked out in other lines 
of philanthropic activity ; 


Methods for the care of children, institution and placing out 
work; adequate relief and methods of applying material relief; 


social and recreational work for the “submerged”; proper housing 
conditions, ete. 


The responsibility of the secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society for social and economic study of the conditions 


under which the poor of his city live, and leadership on his part in 
providing necessary remedies. 


The economic burdens of the poor—what are they? 


How far is the Charity Organization Society responsible for 
lightening these burdens? 


These questions are raised not with the expectation of satisfac- 
torily answering them, but in order, at least, to bring them into 
the open and arouse discussion. The statement of them will in- 
dicate the belief of the writer that, however they may be an- 
swered, the Charity Organization Society secretary should have 
an ordered scheme of work, an intelligent program, that he puts 
before his public. 

Before entering upon discussion of the questions it may be said 
that the subject of the paper could best be treated under two 
heads: First, Charity Organization in the smaller cities; second, 
Charity Organization in small communities. 

The first may be taken to include cities under 300,000 popula- 
tion; the second the smaller communities, including those where 
the maintenance of a Charity Organization Society with a paid 
secretary is either of doubtful expediency or difficult to accom- 
plish. The discussion of the second topic should involve the 
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question as to how far and by what means Charity Organization 
principles may be worked out in the smaller towns and the 
suburban communities throughout the country. There should 
logically enter into the discussion the question of possible state 
organization along this line, or the feasibility of Charity Organ- 
ization Extension Work, possibly with paid traveling secretaries 
working each in a circuit of several towns. 


THE DISTRICT SYSTEM VS. THE CENTRAL OFFICE FORM OF 
ORGANIZATION. 


The first question that presents itself in the cities just under 300,- 
000 population is as to the form of organization. 


Shall the city be divided up into districts and an office estab- 
lished in each, or shall the entire work be done in one central office? 


The Newark Bureau of Associated Charities, with which the 
writer is connected, presents an interesting study in this regard. 
The society was organized on the district system in 1852, when 
the population was 132,000. The Boston society was the model 
and its constitution was adopted bodily for the Newark work. 
The work continued on the district lines for possibly twelve 
years. The enthusiasm and vitality of the society then began to 
ebb, and gradually the district offices were given up and the 
agents brought into the central office. At the time the rather 
interesting reason assigned for this step was that the work was 
naturally growing less, owing to the society having accomplished 
its purpose, and the plant should be decreased. When the pres- 
ent secretary began his work he found the machinery of the dis- 
trict system still in existence, but the district offices had been 
given up and the agents allowed to go. The ‘‘neighborhood’’ 
idea had practically been forgotten. The three different district 
conference organizations were meeting at the central office and 
each took up the cases within its own district lines, discussed 
them, and, as an executive body, disposed of them. The central 
office handled mostly homeless men and derelict families. But 
little friendly visitor work was being done. The members of the 
conference were acting in an executive capacity, making deci- 
sions as to the disposition of cases, whether they should be re- 
ferred to this or that society, whether they should have materia! 
relief, etc. Because of the financial condition of the society, and 
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especially because of its low state of vitality, it was hopeless to 
expect soon to reopen district offices. At the same time it seemed 
impossible to build up an effective work under conditions then 
existing. Whether wisely or not, the secretary decided upon the 
following line of action: 

First, to retain in the constitution and by-laws the provision 
for the district system, holding up this as the goal toward which 
the society should work. 

Second, providing in the meantime for a union of the confer- 
ences for the purpose of doing friendly visiting work, leaving 
the immediate handling of cases and the decision as to their 
immediate disposition in the hands of the trained workers in the 
office. 

The present form of the Newark work is this: The United 
District Conferences have become the Conference of Friendly 
Visitors; the district lines have disappeared for the time being. 
The conference is now one of the departments of the work. It 
deals with selected cases referred to it by the ‘‘case committee.’ 
The case committee performs the functions formerly performed 
by the district conference. It is composed of members of the 
board of directors and of the friendly visitors’ conference and the 
paid workers of the central office. The members of the board of 
directors serve in rotation on this committee, each serving one 
month. The committee meets two hours weekly. 

To return to the question of district system versus central of- 
fice system, it would seem to be a matter to be settled by local 
conditions. Are there distinct communities within the city? The 
question would also seem to be one of expediency. There re- 
mains, however, the question, how shall the neighborhood idea 
be provided for and how far is the Charity Organization Society 
responsible for providing friendly visitors who are neighbors of 
the family and acquainted with the resources and conditions of 
the neighborhood? 


A PROGRAM OF WORK. 


I assume that the Charity Organization Society in the smaller 
city to a greater degree than in the great city has the opportu- 
nity of leadership and the chance of guiding charitable activity. 
The work of such a society is more composite and more satisfac- 
tory becaue it touches the charity problem from all sides. The 
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opportunity is afforded the secretary of learning thoroughly the 
needs of his city, of learning its charitable resources, and of 
mapping out a program of work which shall involve the co- 
operation of all the charities in meeting these needs, the exten- 
sion and development of the work of some, the consolidation of 
others, and the organization of new charities where there is need 
for them. I realize that this sounds rather ambitious and that 
the secretary, in any given case, will find himself facing imme- 
diate problems, ‘‘a condition and not a theory.’’ And yet, the 
items of such a program and the order in which they are to be 
carried out aside, it is exceedingly important that there should 
be an intelligent and progressive program that shall serve as a 
guide for the development of the charities of the city. How 
shall this program be formulated and what shall be the order of 
the steps taken towards its fulfillment? 

A Charity Organization Society’s first work, then, is to de- 
velop its own equipment—office facilities, trained workers, 
emergency funds, etc.—to the point where it can be of greatest 
efficiency. Furthermore, it must take up such lines of work as 
will arouse interest and sympathy and will give it standing and 
influence. The problem facing a secretary desirous of reinvigor- 
ating a society in a given city is one that he must solve accord- 
ing to the opportunities offered. It may be said in general that 
he must show an interest in every phase of charitable need in the 
city and must push such lines of work as meet the most evident 
and pressing need, in the meantime doing educational work and 
gradually building up his support. That this line of action is 
followed out is evident from a study of the activities of the vari- 
ous C. O. S. societies throughout the country. In one city, visit- 
ing nurses are employed as part of the C. O. S. work; in another 
tuberculosis is made the basis for a campaign, in another hous- 
ing reform is taken up. These various activities have their rea- 
son, in part at least, in the need of the Charity Organization 
Society to arouse public interest, to draw attention to its work 
and to strengthen its influence. Beyond this, however, they 
ought to be relegated to their proper place in the C. O. S. pro- 
gram and the society’s work balanced and shaped up in accord- 
ance with its real purposes. In other words, this work where 
possible should be done by separate organizations working each 
in its own field, the C. O. S. acting as the bureau of intercom- 
munication. 
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CASE WORK. 


The society will find its hint as to the order of its program of 
reform in the individual cases with which it is called to deal. One 
case may test its whole program, as the problems involved in 
such a case may ramify into all the charity problems of the city. 
For instance, take the oft-recurring case of the widow with small 
children. What ought the secretary of a charity organization 
society to advise—put the children in an institution and get the 
mother a place to live out? Put some of the children there and 
secure her a place with her baby at service? Raise a pension 
and support the widow with her children in her own home? How 
are these funds to be raised and is it the duty of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society to do so? ete. In this connection come up the 
questions as to whether there is a sufficiency of day nurseries and 
whether there is a sufficient amount of material relief accessible 
in the city, whether there is need of institutions for babies under 


one year old, or whether this can best be provided for by board- 
ing out, ete. 


THE C. O. 8S. RESPONSIBLE FOR APPLYING THE CONCLUSIONS WORKED 
OUT IN OTHER LINES OF PHILANTHROPIC ACTIVITY. 


It is the work of the Charity Organization secretary, in the han- 
dling of its cases, to apply the results worked out in other lines 
of charitable activity—child-helping work; institutional care and 
placing out work; material relief, how it shall be made adequate, 
how administered ; the proper use of day nurseries, laundries, etc. 
He must know the results and experience along various lines 
and apply these results in working out his case problems and en- 
deavor to reshape the charitable work of his community along 
these lines. I realize what this means in the face, for instance, 
of the old-line institutional care for children, the orphan asylum 
of the old type. The C. O. S. is possibly investigating cases for 
these institutions or has occasion to use them in its work for 
specific families. It is the duty of the secretary to begin a cam- 
paign to change these, for he can not sacrifice the well-being of 
the children for whom he becomes responsible. We realize how 
difficult it is to face a board of lady directors, impressed with 
their own goodness in being willing to do the work and uncon- 
scious of any possibility of improving it. Steps must be taken 
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to reach these managers and eventually a change brought about. 
In Newark, after three years’ work, we succeeded in securing a 
joint committee made up of representatives of these institutions, 
and through this committee placing out work is being gradually 
substituted for institutional care. The point I make is that the 
Charity Organization Society is responsible for including such a 
campaign as this in its program and it can do so in the smaller 
cities. 
FRIENDLY VISITOR WORK. 


The Newark Bureau has stood for the following modifications of 
friendly visiting: 

1. Selection of improvable cases. 

2. Selection of adaptable friendly visitors. 

8. Training of friendly visitors. 

4. Supervision of trained workers. 


5. Supplementing the work of the volunteer friendly visitor by 
that of the paid visiting housekeeper. 


The friendly visitors’ conference of the Newark Bureau handles 
only such families as are referred to it by the society’s case com- 
mittee. On the principle that with a given amount of energy and 
service only so much result can be expected, it endeavors to put 
this energy and service where it will bring the greatest return. 
The Newark Bureau believes in giving consideration to what Pro- 
fessor Peabody has called the ‘‘social updraft.’’ It believes in 
periodically sifting the cases that are being handled by the con- 
ference and referring back to the office and the trained workers 
what appear to be the unimprovable cases. Also in sifting peri- 
odically the volunteer friendly visitors, dropping out those that 
are ill-adapted to the work or unimprovable. 


THE VISITING HOUSEKEEPER. 


The Newark Bureau has felt the inadequacy of the work of the 
friendly visitor with the weak, discouraged mother of the dirty 
and unkempt home. With the feeling that something practical 
could be done to supplement the work of the visitor, an intelli- 
gent, capable woman, willing to go into the dirty and untidy 
homes and, at first, herself to clean and tidy them, was employed. 
She was at the same time to teach and encourage the family itself 
to maintain better conditions and to work hand in hand with 
the friendly visitor. 
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Two possible dangers to the friendly visitor work were antici- 
pated. First, that of weakening the volunteer work of the visitor 
because of dependence upon the paid visiting housekeeper. Sec- 
ond, that of weakening the families themselves by doing ‘‘their 
fetching and carrying’’ for them, the temptation being always 
great to an energetic, capable woman of doing the work herself 
rather than going through the labor of self-control necessary to 


teach the slovenly housewife to do it. Neither of these dangers 
have actually eventuated. 


MATERIAL RELIEF. 


The opportunity is offered the Charity Organization Society in 
the smaller cities to work out the question of material relief in 
the wisest way for the reason that there are no separate relief 
societies and the C. O. S. can keep the matter in its own hands. 
The attitude of Charity Organization toward material relief has 
modified and the question has ceased to oceupy a position of 
great importance. At the same time the administration of re- 
lief has come to be recognized as a matter requiring skill and 
wisdom. In other words, the problem has shifted and the accent 
placed elsewhere than at first. It has been the experience of the 
Newark society that, by the prompt and wise use of emergency 
relief, the necessity is constantly avoided of referring cases to 
the relief society for continuous care. Furthermore, the society 
has endeavored to carry on a campaign of education to convince 
the relief society and the public that adequate relief given wisely, 
promptly and continuously is itself one of the means of prevent- 
ing continuous dependence. Frequently under the old method 
of relief-giving, aid has been so inadequate and so unsystematic 
that it has made itself a continuous necessity and has frustrated 
the very purpose for which it was given. Furthermore, the 
amount of discriminate relief given through organized channels 
is often totally inadequate to fill the real need of the city. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT. 


The writer would venture the following statement of principles as 
covering the question of the raising of money for charitable work: 

First, no money should be accepted for the current mainte- 
nance of a society which comes from other sources than annual 
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contributors or from contributors who can be each year per- 
suaded to renew the contribution on the basis of the work of the 
previous year. I mean simply to reiterate the stand taken by 
all charity organization societies that money shall not be re- 
ceived from entertainments, charity balls, or any sources other 
than direct contribution. 

Second, the raising of money should be part of an educational 
campaign, the purpose of which should be to build up an intelli- 
gent, responsible support to be depended upon from year to 
year. Accepting this as the principle, it would follow that, if a 
person is employed to go about personally soliciting funds, this 
person should be one trained in the principles of the society, in 
touch from day to day with its vital work and taking part in the 
work. In other words, instead of a collector the society should 
have a field secretary, carrying on propaganda work, to the 
end that the contributions which are given shall be the result 
of the knowledge of the work and a desire to see it continued. 
I realize that there are two difficulties involved in carrying this 
out. First, the practical difficulty of securing trained financial 
secretaries who are willing to do the ofttimes disagreeable work 
involved. Second, the inability of the societies in the smaller 
cities to pay the salary necessary to secure such a person. It 
seems to the writer that if capable people who are undertaking 
charitable work would realize that ofttimes the most vital work 
that the society can do is just along the lines of going person- 
ally into offices and into homes and carrying the propaganda of 
charity organization, it would be easier to secure a financial sec- 
retary. 

With regard to the question of expense, given the proper per- 


son, it is possible to engage such a one for a limited period to 
canvass the field. 


THE CHARITIES ENDORSEMENT COMMITTEE, 


The Charity Organization Society is responsible also for the gen- 
eral system of financing the charities of the city. Sooner or later 
it must bring the public to see that it is as bad charity to give 
indiscriminately to charity organizations as to individual cases 
of need. Sooner or later the futility and absurdity of the in- 
discriminate system must give way to some intelligent and sys- 
tematic method by which charitable contributions will go to 
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charitable societies in proportion to the importance of their field 
of work and other needs. In Newark we have followed the ex- 
ample of San Francisco and organized, in co-operation with the 
Board of Trade, a charities endorsement committee. This mat- 
ter is spoken of here because this method of securing the desired 
result is possible in the smaller cities. Such a plan probably 
could not be put into effect in the great cities. In Newark the 
Board of Trade is the strong representative business men’s or- 
ganization. The work of this committee has proved itself prac- 
tical and has been earried to the point where it is now accom- 
plishing results. Furthermore, its work is preparing the way 
for what will eventually be of great service—that is, a study of 
the charitable needs of the city along various lines, to be fol- 
lowed by a readjustment of charitable expenditure so that the 
money contributed will be ultimately placed where it is most 
needed and will do the most good. This needs only to be stated 
to indicate its great importance to the city. 


THE C. O. S. RESPONSIBLE FOR STUDY OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CON- 
DITIONS. 


It is a part of the responsibility of the C. O. S. in any city to make 
a study of the social and economic conditions under which the 
poor are living and it is the place of the secretary to take the 
leadership in providing remedies if remedies are needed. There 
is the constant tendency to continue the round of investigation 
and relief of cases, to refer these to other societies, to attempt, 
through the personal work of the office workers or the volunteer, 
to influence the individual or to correct the conditions in the 
individual ease, ignoring meanwhile the causes that are creating 
just such problems. Where conditions such as now exist in all our 
cities do not actually create the problems with which charity is 
dealing they complicate them and make them more difficult of 
solution. I refer to housing conditions; bad sanitary conditions, 
the result of the inefficiency of boards of health; the liquor evil, 
the nonenforcement of the laws against the sale of liquor to min- 
ors and to habitual drunkards; the weak and forceless attitude of 
the authorities toward the nonsupporting or deserting husband; 
further, there are the larger and more serious questions of the 
‘living wage,’’ the under-vitalization of many of the poor, un- 
fitting them for the struggle for existence, the keener with them 
because of their industrial inefficiency. 


NEEDY FAMILIES AND NEIGHBORHOODS 


THE BURDENS OF THE POOR. 


It seems to the writer that charity in the best sense has two 
equally important functions to perform. First, to raise the plane 
of competition or help to that end, to remove the handicaps that 
are so evidently the lot of the poor. Second, to work for the de- 
velopment of character, of moral fiber and of the industrial quali- 
ties that will enable them to win in the competition, meet their 
difficulties and make a living for themselves. Surely it is a part 
of the responsibility of the charity worker to see that industrial 
conditions are not constantly making grist for his mill. Is it not 
the truth that the destruction of the poor is their poverty? The 
publie and the press are thrashing out the question of the trusts. 
Is it not a fact that to just these families with which we are deal- 
ing from day to day comes home in an acute and serious way the 
question of the increased cost of the necessaries of life? To the 
soberest and most conservative charity worker occasionaily comes 
the consciousness that the poor are being constantly exploited. 
The excessive cost of the necessaries of life when bought in smal! 
quantities ; the tremendous sale of patent medicines to the poor, 
and the patronage of the fake cure-all doctors; the drain of in- 
dustrial insurance and the excessive cost of funerals, these are 
some of their burdens. 


POSSIBLE REMEDIES. 


The writer would raise the question as to whether the Charity 
Organization Society should not include as a practical part of its 
program some educational and remedial efforts to relieve these 
burdens while awaiting the larger and more fundamental remedies 
that are bound to come. Coal purchasing funds and other efforts 
in a small and unsystematie way have been tried in the past. 
Could not a system of co-operative purchasing be developed? 
This might be added to a provident savings fund. 


PERSONAL SERVICE. 


In closing this paper the writer would call attention again to 
the fact that whether in the great city or in the small city the 
work of the charity organization gets its reason for being and 
depends continuously for its health and vitality upon the per- 
sonal. interest, whether of trained workers or of volunteers, in 
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the problems of individual poor families. No system, however 
capably worked out, and no reform, however theoretically de- 
sirable, is worth while or will carry, except as it has its inception 
in the individual need of some individual family. Societies and 
institutions become perfunctory and lose the element of per- 
sonal sympathy and kindliness. The field of charity needs con- 
stant renewal of health and refreshment of sympathy, and this 
can only come in the way indicated, the dealing with the personal 


problems of individual families in a spirit of sincerity and kindly 
sympathy. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION IN THE SMALLER CITIES. 
MISS MAUDE PRIER, ANDERSON, IND. 


In discussing the subject of Charity Work in a Small City, I will 
view it from the standpoint of a Secretary in a very small city, as 
we have less than 50,000 inhabitants in Anderson, Ind. 

The only perceptible difference between the charity work in 
smaller cities and that in the larger ones, is that the volume of 
work is less, but the fundamental principles of charity are the 
same everywhere; they can be no different in a community of 100 
from those of the city of millions. However, the method of ap- 
plication depends upon local conditions. 

The same problems of poverty, with all the attendant evils, ap- 
pear in the smaller cities and they call for the same tactful treat- 
ment. The same shiftlessness and immorality that so burden the 
large cities, are prevalent in the smailer communities. The same 
careful discriminating supervision is called for to lift men above 
want, and the same resources are required to prevent children 
from growing up to be paupers. 

In order to do this, there must be an administrative force at 
the head of a society. Some organizations (those of the smaller 
cities, I mean), have been formed with only volunteer workers to 
do the work. This in almost every instance, has proven unsuccess- 
ful—either the society died in infancy or the people discovered 
the mistake and a trained worker was installed in time to save the 
society from destruction. 

A church can not be kept up without a trained minister, public 
schools without trained instructors, hospitals without trained 
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nurses ; in fact, no business can be carried on without persons who 
have had some experience in that special line; this principle is rec- 
ognized everywhere, and so it is with the Charity Organization. 
If it is to command the future, if it is to lay a broad and deep 
foundation, there must be a trained worker to supervise the work. 
Some of the smaller cities deem it necessary to keep a secretary 
in the field for only six or seven months of the year, but they will 
find that the society is not doing and can not do all that is ex- 
pected of it. Without a paid secretary the society can not hope to 
be more than a mere relief society. In the end, money is saved by 
employing efficient service, for the funds contributed by the public 
are more judiciously spent, and none is wasted. 

When I say that our machinery is modern I mean that the work 
of our Society, as in the larger cities, is based upon knowledge of 
the facts, co-operation, and personal service. Or, in other words, 
upon investigation, registration, co-operation, friendly visiting, 
dime savings, vacant lot cultivation, volunteer workers, etc. 

Co-operation and friendly visiting, two of the cardinal principles 
of charity work, can be brought to high usefulness in the smaller 
cities. Co-operation between the different charitable agencies 
throughout the city can be complete because they are fewer in num- 
ber. However, we, perhaps, have more private citizens who, with 
willing hands and hearts, are putting forth all kind of efforts to 
alleviate distress. Some of these are wise and prudent, while some 
are sadly mistaken, so, of course these must, by tact and patience, be 
restrained or modified. One gentleman when asked the question as 
to the three most important points in C. O. S. work, said he was 
very much inclined to answer according to the old Greek legend of 
the three wishes. He would first wish that the city might develop 
co-operation with all of the charitable agencies; his second wish 
would be for a little more co-operation and then after thinking the 
matter all over his third wish would be for a great deal more co- 
operation. 

There was a time when co-operation meant simply the working 
together of relief societies to avoid duplicate giving, but as we 
advance in our dealings with the poor, we find that co-operation 
takes on a different aspect, and after we have fed and clothed 
the suffering, we do not leave them, but the question of employ- 
ment opens up with all of its relations to the general labor prob- 
lem. To nurse and give medical attention to the sick and then 
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leave them, convalescent, in impure and filthy surroundings, seems 
impossible, so this brings us to co-operation with the health depart- 
ment and its officers, or it opens up the field of sanitary reform. 
To help the man and woman and leave the children neglected 
could not be, so this brings us in touch with the free kindergarten, 
day nursery, board of children’s guardians, juvenile court, and 
more or less the question of public education comes up. And so in 
many other directions. Therefore it can readily be seen why the 
gentleman wishes so much for co-operation. All of these different 
phases can be as successfully carried out in the smaller as in the 
larger cities. 

Friendly visitation can be brought to greater usefulness because 
of the absence of slums; it can assume a more neighborly form and 
the friendly visitor and the one visited can be brought in closer 
touch. While we do not have slums and the tenement house prob- 
lem with which to contend, it does not mean that we have no poor 
people, for we do have Shed Town, Irondale, Buzzard’s Roost, 
aud Box Town, all districts in which our poorer and more de- 
praved classes live. In some instances we have been the means of 
having a house or a shed condemned in order to prevent it being 
occupied. However, these cannot be called slums from the true 
meaning of the word. But, as to whether we will have slums in 
our city fifty years hence, we cannot say, so we believe that it be- 
hooves us to forestall slum conditions and we apply preventive 
measures just as is done in the cities of greater size, only perhaps 
in a less degree. 

This is accomplished most effectually by beginning with the 
children. We realize that the greatest hope is in the child, and to 
establish in the youth habits of thrift and economy we have in- 
troduced the dime savings into the public schools of Anderson. 
We, of course, are not the only ones using this system, for as early 
as 1885 the schools of Long Island City were using the savings 
system, and now there are over 800 cities in the country teaching 
their children habits of thrift and economy through the savings 
banks of the schools. We have found it not only a satisfactory 
means of working with the children, but that it opens an avenue 
by which we can more easily enter the homes, and many of the 
older members of the family have become interested, and the dime 
savings work among the people is constantly growing. 

In the work of a smaller city we are handicapped to a certain 
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extent because we have fewer resources for developing the work— 
that is, we do not have free hospitals, tubercular camps, fresh-air 
missions, municipal lodging houses, settlement houses, public play- 
grounds, and all the other numerous philanthropic agencies that 
so help to solve the problems which come before us. 

We are, perhaps, more hampered because of a lack of funds with 
which to carry on the work. I presume most organizations have 
this to contend with to a greater or less extent, but perhaps the 
difficulty is more perceptible in the smaller city as there are fewer 
people of means to give and these same people are the ones ap- 
pealed to on all occasions where money is to be raised. These are, 
as a rule, the enterprising people of the town, and it takes time, 
frequently a long time, to educate others to the idea of giving an- 
nually to the Associated Charities. For this reason we have found 
that the plan of raising money must be adapted to the conditions 
of the place. I believe in the small city that we are able to do 
more individual work, and to keep in closer touch with the poor 
people. Many things can be done by one society which in a larger 
city would be the work of a number of agencies, the smaller city 
giving a greater chance for adaptability in meeting the various 
needs of the community. I feel that in small cities even more than 
in larger ones, absolute privacy is essential in all investigations, 
because people are better known in smaller communities. 

We are not able to establish that line of work known as summer 
vacations for children, but have a substitute which has in a measure 
solved the problem. 

Knowing of many children who have never a change from one 
year’s end to another, who never have an opportunity of getting 
an insight into other modes of living, of knowing that there can be 
another way of living besides the shiftless, indifferent life of their 
own home, who never have a change of diet, or never come in con- 
tact with refinement, we have secured a list of ladies who are will- 
ing to invite a boy or girl into their home for a day each week, 
more if they choose. This plan has proved very successful, and in 
many instances is doing for the child that which we desire. 

We also have an annual outing for the little folks and tired 
mcthers, at one of the parks, who do not have another such oppor- 
tunity. For many it is their only vacation of the whole year. 

In the smaller city, perhaps more so than in the larger, it seems 
necessary to keep the interest of the people in the work aroused. 
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One way in which we have done this and which we have found 
effectual, was the organization of the Needle Work Guild. This 
rot only brought in the needed garments, but brought the Asso- 
ciated Charities before the people, and many ladies worked for the 
Society who would not otherwise have been interested. 

Our Flower Mission, organized among the younger ladies, is in 
uo way a relief society ; its original purpose was to take flowers to 
the sick poor, thus taking a little sunshine into the home with 
them; but this year they hope to branch out by enlarging the mem- 
bership, thus being able to support a visiting nurse. And so again 
I believe that we of the smaller cities are striving to do and are 
doing all that you of the larger ones are doing. 

Whenever a Society is doing its work, it is the-organized brain 
of the community, and must stand: ready to be the hand also. And 
while we may work with some disadvantages we will all attain the 
same end by the applications of the same methods, by the widest 
possible knowledge of conditions and by the exercise of infinite 
patience and tact. 
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The Bnsane and Epileptic. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


THE ELEMENTS OF AN ADEQUATE SYSTEM OF PUBLIO CARE 
AND TREATMENT. 


BY OWEN COPP, M. D., SECRETARY, STATE BOARD OF INSANITY, BOSTON, 
CHAIRMAN. 


In the formative period of a new community, the insane, the de- 
fective, the poor, the physically ill and the criminal are likely to 
be found in the same establishment, or in close association under 
the same management. 

The growth of the state, necessitating larger provision, and the 
need of specialization in dealing with classes so radically different 
lead naturally to their separation in institutions under appropriate 
boards of administration and supervision. At the start or in a 
small state a single board for each or all 6f these dissimilar classes 
may be sufficient or necessary, but ultimately in the large and 
populous state the complete evolution should be the general board 
of prison commissioners, the state board of health, the state board 
of charity and the state board of insanity, with their respective 
local boards of managers. 


THE RELATION OF THE GENERAL TO THE LOCAL BOARDS 


should be grounded on two principles: (1) local executive respon- 
sibility, (2) general supervisory review of executive acts, with 
power of investigation, recommendation and criticism, but no ar- 
bitrary authority of control in local matters. The absolute powers 
of the supervisory board should be limited to general interests and 
inter-relations of multiple local units. 


THE THEORY OF OPERATION 


presents these supervisory and administrative bodies distinct in 
function and independent in action, viewing problems of common 
concern from their different standpoints, but arriving at harmo- 
nious conclusions through conference and discussion, or, failing to 
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agree, referring their differences to the final arbiter, the governor 
or legislative assembly, representatives of the public, in conformity 
to democratic principles. Such supervisory relation preserves in- 
dividuality and independence, encourages free expression of opin- 
ion and comparison of methods and results, stimulates to whole- 
some rivalry for leadership, and insures protest against pernicious 
policies potent to recast or defeat them. 


TEE INSANE AND MENTALLY DEFECTIVE 


naturally group together under the supervision of the state board 
of insanity, but have diverse characteristics requiring subdivision 
into the feeble-minded, the epileptic, the insane criminal and other 
insane, each presenting sufficient dissimilarity to warrant a special 
environment. 


THE CLAIMS OF LOCALITY 


should receive primary consideration in the location of institu- 
tions and distribution of patients, in order that they may be ac- 
cessible to relatives and friends, to promote convenience and econ- 
omy of visitation and foster their interest. 


EACH INSTITUTION SHOULD HAVE ITS EXCLUSIVE DISTRICT, 


receiving all patients of its class directly therefrom, and retaining 
them throughout their treatment, so far as feasible. A definite 
and complete problem is thus set for solution, with the minimum of 
outside dictation, imposing responsibility which develops initiative 
and efficiency. 


THE DISTINCTION OF CLASSES. 


is imperative, separating the acute and curable from the chronic 
and incurable, the teachable defective from the intractable and 
custodial, the mild and harmless from the turbulent and dangerous, 
the industrious from the indolent and-infirm, and so on to the finer 
differentiation of individuals according to salient characteristics. 
These requirements, however, are best met under the same local 
management, by suitable separation in space, variety of buildings 
and equipment and judicious grouping. 
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THE ATTEMPT TO SEGREGATE THE INCURABLE 


in asylums remote from hospitals for the acute and curable is usu- 
ally ineffectual. Economic and specific reasons compel the reten- 
tion of so many chronic patients as to defeat the main purpose. 
The diminution of hospital centers by concentration of the rela- 
tively few curable patients removes them farther from their friends 
during the period of most acute interest. The general board must 
intervene in the selection of patients for transfer, but through lack 
of personal knowledge can not perform this duty most wisely. 
Under the same management, however, the classification may be 
complete, easily made by physicians conversant with the peculiari- 
ties and needs of patients. The continuity of their treatment and 
records is preserved. The milder emphasis of incurability is less 
depressing to patients not insensitive to their condition and future. 
The hopeful and progressive spirit of the near-by hospital counter- 
acts the tendency to condone the lowering of standards in the asy- 
lum for mere care. ! 


THE EXTENT OF A HOSPITAL DISTRICT 


should be proportionate to its capacity for ‘patients, expanding 
with its growth to a maximum by readjustment from time to time 
through the state board. 


THE LIMIT OF EXTENSION OF AN INSTITUTION 


is a matter of vital importance, which will elicit a great diversity 
of opinion. All would desire its limitation within the compass of 
the individual study and treatment of its patients, and within the 
capacity of a single executive head to conserve efficiency and unity 
in all departments, both medical and administrative. Such condi- 
tions would restrict expansion beyond six to eight hundred, neces- 
sary in the small state and possible in one of wide area where ac- 
cessibility would necessitate numerous centers of moderate size. 
Unfortunately, however,.the insistent demands of highest economy 
far transcend such bounds. 


THE RECONCILIATION OF THESE DISCORDANT FACTORS 


under a practical regime is the imperative task of the institutional 
manager. The history of public institutions shows conclusively 
that their size is largely determined by reasons of expediency and 
economy. The call for extension is incessant. A new building 
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may be added to an existing plant with comparative ease, but the 
necessity of creating the expensive organization of a new hospital 
center is exceedingly difficult to demonstrate. The lower mainte- 
nance charge of the large institution is evident to the many, where- 
as the compensations of the small hospital in promoting better 
treatment of patients and higher medical and scientific attainment 
are recognized only by a small minority. Some argue that the sav- 
ing in maintenance of the large institution would furnish funds for 
raising the standard of care and treatment; others that its greater 
numbers would facilitate the better grouping of patients in appro- 
priate classes and surroundings. Whatever the argument, the 
fact is indisputable that the evolution of public institutions is gen- 
erally toward enlargement. The demands of highest economy will 
hardly be satisfied short of two thousand patients under the same 
management. Such extension is not desirable nor always neces- 
sary, but generally supervenes in spite of all opposition. 


HOW, THEN, CAN THE INEVITABLE BE TURNED TO ADVANTAGE? 


The right development of an institution seeks two ends—(1) ef- 
ficiency of administration and (2) excellence of medical treatment 
and scientific attainment, the first being the foundation of the sec- 
ond. Although secondary in real importance, economy of admin- 
istration must receive primary consideration, because it is the cri- 
terion of success in the minds of the public and the taxpayer, who 
are able to detect its errors and control their correction. Further- 
more, its savings are the sure resources available for the betterment 
of conditions of patients, whereas every dollar of waste by inef- 
ficiency or architectural display takes from their comforts, lowers 
the standard of their treatment and cramps their quarters. 


THE TREND OF PROGRESS 


leads irresistibly to expertness in both these directions. Therefore 
there is need of separating as completely as possible administrative 
from medical functions, since the qualities of the executive and of 
the scientist in any high degree rarely coexist in the same person, 
and if so existing, seldom pass the limits of mediocrity in sym- 
metrical development, while either may be dwarfed by exclusive 
opportunity of the other. 


INSANE AND EPILEPTIC 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 


seems to have been reached where the path of the administrator of 
institutional affairs diverges from that of the advanced student of 
medical science. The idealist would solve the problem through 
the lay business manager in control of administration and the sci- 
entist of medical treatment and research, but the experience of 
many failures teaches that the inter-relations and mutual depend- 
ence of the two are so close, and so great the incapacity of the lay- 
man to comprehend medical and scientific wants, that such dual 
arrangement is fruitful of strife, wasteful of energy and almost 
barren of good results. The two radical defects and causes of 
failure may be removed by 


UNIFYING AUTHORITY IN A GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 


who must be a man of executive capacity, primarily a director of 
the larger business operations, with competent assistants in admin- 
istrative details. He must also be a thoroughly trained physician, 
broad in his conception of medical and scientific requirements, and 
a sound interpreter and applier of the teachings of the laboratory 
and research activities. Even then the intricate machinery of ad- 
ministration of a great and compact establishment, on whose oper- 
ation and adjustment economy depends, and therefore the resources 
and stability necessary to promote the higher aims of science and 
treatment, may be easily thrown out of gear by the variant de- 
mands of two main purposes working out in too close association. 
Interference and incompatibility would be lessened were it feasible 
to elevate the whole asylum to the hospital regime, in imitation of 
the general hospital for physical diseases, but the attempt is bound 
to fail or issue in compromise of standards of both medical and ad- 
ministrative efficiency, because the necessity obtains only in part 
and the expense would be prohibitive. 


THREE LEADING INDICATIONS 


thus appear: (1) reduction of intimacy of relation to a workable 
minimum, (2) concentration of administrative and medical func- 
tions so that one without material sacrifice of the other becomes 
the dominant consideration, and (3) subdivision and clear defini- 
tion of departments, so distributing work and fixing responsibility 
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as to bring all within the co-ordination of one general superin- 
tendent who has had a thorough medical training. These condi- 
tions may be met by 


CLASSIFICATION AND SPATIAL SEPARATION OF THE INSANE 


in three main groups: (1) the acute and curable, (2) the chronic 
infirm, dangerous and custodial, and (3) the chronic harmless and 
able-bodied. Individual patients would pass from one class to an- 
other according to changes of condition and conduct, thus preserv- 
ing the identity of each group. Such classification is now common 
in different wards of hospitals, but the close association causes un- 
favorable reaction of the chronic on the curable. Separation in 
space and buildings is essential. The distance apart might vary 
from a few hundred feet to many miles. The departments caring 
for these classes may be designated respectively the hospital, the 
asylum and the colony. Each should be in immediate charge of 
a resident physician adapted to its peculiar requirements, but all 
should come under the supervision of the general superintendent, 
who should be the chief executive of the single board of trustees. 


THE HOSPITAL 


should receive all patients for observation and examination, pre- 
liminary to proper disposition in other groups, having its recep- 
tion house and other provision for classification and short treat- 
ment of all clinical types of insanity. The distinctive character- 
istic of its residual patients would be probable curability. The hos- 
pital should be small, retaining not more than ten per cent of the 
insane population of the composite institution, probably less than 
200 out of a maximum of 2,000. It should be the center of the 
higher medical and scientific work, under the direction of an ex- 
pert psychiatrist, with an adequate staff of physicians and labora- 
tory workers. The training school for nurses should here reach its 
highest development. The whole regime should be elevated to the 
plane of the general hospital for acute physical diseases. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE DEMANDS 


would be minimized and subordinated in relative importance, so 
that the hospital and scientific spirit might properly dominate the 
internal organization for nursing, medical treatment and research, 
while the scope and duties of the outside administrator would be so 
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clearly defined as to be on a workable basis and general business 
efficiency not much affected. Thus would be laid the foundations 
on which the psychiatrist could build according to his capabilities. 
The investigator would become also a clinician, applying the teach- 
ings of the laboratory to the needs of his patients on the ward and 
becoming an essential part of the hospital organism. The many in- 
sane hospitals would provide many such centers, furnishing labo- 
ratory facilities and clinical material attractive to the best men. 
Splendid opportunities could be opened to the teachers of psychia- 
try and students of medicine by creating psychiatric clinics com- 
parable to those associated with German universities. The infiu- 
ence of such clinics would reach physicians in their vicinity, 
promoting the earlier treatment of mental disease. The broader 
scope of research activities already vigorously at work in many 
insane hospitals would hold out greater hope of advancement, an 
inducement to new workers and more permanent service. 


THE ASYLUM 


would receive the chronic infirm, dangerous and untrustworthy. 
Its main purpose would be humane care, safe custody, palliative 
treatment, interest in the patient’s personality rather than disease 
entity, and provision for the amenities, diversions and occupations 
which break the monotony of institutional life, an economical but 
enlightened order, much simplified by the elimination of higher 
hospital requirements. There would be need of compact arrange- 
ment of buildings, suitable for the classification of patients mani- 
festing every form of mental disorder, and medical equipment suf- 
ficient for their alleviation according to the best methods. Ordi- 
nary medical capacity and training, however, would be equal to the 
task, so that executive ability of physicians would be paramount in 
dealing with the economic problems arising from large numbers, 
probably not less than fifty per cent. of the totality of inmates of 
all departments—some 1,000 patients. 

Here would be the headquarters of business, financial, clerical, 
commissary, mechanical and, in part, industrial, necessitating 
near-by residence of the general superintendent for his conven- 
ience and close touch with the department whose need of restrict- 
ive discipline would render it most liable to abuses. 
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THE COLONY 


would take from the closed asylum the harmless patients suitable 
for greater liberty and capable, in variable degree, of industrial 
re-education. In its simple dwellings, arranged in small and sep- 
arate groups according to their condition, occupation and char- 
acter of training, they would find the nearest approach to a home, 
its comforts and freedom. 

The chief aim of the colony would be the utilization of the 
enormous waste of physical energy latent in the host of idle de- 
ments, unused because of mental torpor, damaged brains and 
weakened powers of application, but capable of quickening, partial 
regeneration and re-development into useful activity. Although 
the labor of patients with initiative and of others easily induced 
to perform common duties is quite generally and fully employed, 
the great task of re-education of the stupid dement is practically 
untouched so far as it demands special organization, painstaking 
training and persistency, comparable in a measure to the efforts 
and methods of industrial education of the congenitally defective 
and feeble-minded and promising as great return in production and 
happiness to patients, fully equivalent to the additional outlay for 
teachers and attendants. : 

Here again a simplified and productive regime, applicable to 
about forty per cent., or 800, of the aggregate of inmates of the 
whole institution, would effect a further pecuniary saving in the 
interest of better treatment and study of the curable in the hos- 
pital. 

The hospital and asylum are more closely related to each other 
than to the colony, which might have any convenient location with- 
in a radius of many miles, if necessary to procure a large tract of 
wild land, rough and stony at the outset, but fertile and diversified 
in quality after reduction to tillage by the labor of patients. A 
limited central organization with a resourceful physician at the 
head would co-ordinate the numerous small, separate farmsteads 
and industrial groups, each complete in its home equipment and 
interests and managed by a good farmer or mechanic, whose wife 
should be its house mother. These centers should be mutually in- 
dependent but responsible to the resident physician. 

Some may fear that such an order would be expensive, an out- 
come inevitable if applied to an unsuitable class of patients, such 
as those requiring strict oversight and much paid attendance. The 
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prerequisites of success are absence of the necessity of more than 
ordinary supervision, propriety of comparative freedom, capacity 
for self-help, and the probability of productive labor. It should 
also be kept in mind that the useful application of labor especially 
to the current needs of the institution should take precedence of 
any production for the outside market or mere occupation and di- 
version of colonists. 

These general principles are equally pm it to the care, classi- 
fication and training of the feeble-minded and the epileptic, if the 
school and manual training be added to the hospital equipment, 
with slight modification of the colony and custodial regimes in 
adaptation to their special needs. 


COMMUNITY ASPECT OF DEALING WITH THE INSANE. 


Important as always must be the institutional aspect of dealing 
with the insane, no less so is the community aspect, presenting the 
urgency of early treatment of incipient mental disease before the 
legal declaration of insanity, and the terminal needs of the insane 
after dismissal from asylum care. 


EARLY TREATMENT OF MENTAL DISEASE. 


Insanity has its beginning in the individual of the family under 
the eye of the general practitioner, who alone, as a rule, may fore- 
see its possibility and forestall its development by preventive 
counsel, or, recognizing its early manifestations, prescribe curative 
measures during the most hopeful period. Such exclusive oppor- 
tunity is usually lost either because the general practitioner has not 
been well taught in mental diseases at the medical school and has 
not had clinical demonstration of their early symptoms, or because 
the scanty means of the poor will not permit home treatment and 
public facilities for the cure of acute diseases have been denied the 
mental patient. 

The requirement before admission to the insane hospital is two- 
fold: (1) competency of the general practitioner through adequate 
instruction in mental diseases in the medical school and hospital 
clinic, (2) sufficiency of public provision for the treatment of 
incipient mental disease to relieve the necessities of the poor. 
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ADEQUACY OF CLINICAL TEACHING 


with reference to confirmed insanity might be had in the develop- 
ment of the hospital unit of the composite institution before de- 
scribed, but the observation of the early symptoms of mental disease 
on any large scale would still be impossible. The correlation of 
mental with physical disease is possible, and the application of 


similar methods of treatment appropriate, so long as the voluntary 
relation may be continued. 


TREATMENT OF MENTAL DISEASE IN GENERAL HOSPITALS. 


Prior to the necessity of forcible detention of a mental patient, 
his exclusion from a special department of the general hospital for 
acute physical diseases is neither necessary nor justifiable. Initial 
derangement of the mind of short duration should not bear the 
stigma of confirmed insanity. The aversion of the patient and his 
friends to the idea of insanity precludes his early treatment so long 
as it necessitates association with an insane hospital regime, how- 
ever enlightened. Humanitarian as well as economic reasons im- 
pel to such relief of the poor. Thereby the student of medicine 
might become familiar with mental disease as he will meet it in 
general practice. The general practitioner might become com- 
petent to treat it and find it practicable to do so with such public 
facilities, and would avert many insane commitments. Mark the 
limitation of such treatment to the voluntary period, while the pa- 
tient is willing or may be tactfully persuaded to co-operate with his 
caretakers. The special hospital for acute and curable insanity is 
not to be supplanted nor the functions of the general hospital per- 


verted. This work is supplementary to both, and, otherwise, large- 
ly remains undone. 


FAMILY CARE OF THE INSANE. 


The second and last phase of community care relates to the insane 
who recover or become suitable to resume the ordinary relations of 
life, either alone or under supervision. The great beneficence of 
the institution must receive grateful recognition, but it represents 
a special order, a necessity, not a choice; the inalienable right of 
the individual to ‘‘liberty and the pursuit of happiness’’ imposes 
the obligation on the strong to help the weak to that end. 

The increase of occurring insanity accounts for less than one- 
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third the accumulation of insane in institutions; sluggishness of 
outflow, more than two-thirds. Aside from the erection of reason- 
able safeguards against careless or malicious commitment, the door 
of the insane hospital should swing wide open to the mentally sick 
without undue obstruction by legal formalities or parsimony ; but, 
if the barriers of admission be lowered, the hospital physician must 
assume a graver responsibility in determining the definite need and 
limit of detention. Should a patient’s condition and conduct, the 
public safety and welfare or the good of posterity require, restraint 
should be continued, but incapacity for self-support, lack of friends 
and means, possibility of relapse and undue discrimination against 
the individual in favor of the community on theoretical grounds, 
should not prevent release, unless there should be actual failure 
after trial. To this end, persistent, systematized effort should be 
directed. Such is the province of family care of the chronic and 
harmless insane. It affords them a chance to prove suitability for 
ordinary life, to show capacity for usefulness, to dispel appre- 
hensive forebodings of friends and employers, to change an un- 
favorable environment which has caused relapse, to find industrial 
opportunity, and to win a new footing which may be held with 
some hope of permanency, if friendly advice and help are forth- 
coming in time of stress. 

The insane are unstable and deceptive as to their tendencies. 
Every form of their care may be attended with danger. The pub- 
lic, in whose midst insanity develops and relapses of the recovered 
supervene, can not be guaranteed absolute security. Family care 
has its possibilities of danger and abuses. It demands insight, pre- 
caution and unremitting watchfulness lest abuses creep in, but ex- 
perience has shown that, under these conditions, it may be under- 
taken with benefit to the patient and due respect to the rights of 
the public. 

AFTER CARE OF THE INSANE. 


There comes a time, however, in the course of family care, when 
some patients, who have proven their capability of resuming life’s 
duties, desire to be free from official oversight and all associations 
reminding them of insanity. They appreciate and are grateful for 
the old friendship and help, and would return if in distress, but 
they wish to seek rather than to be sought. These must go out 
alone usually. Some recovered patients must leave the hospitals 
without friends, means or employment. -Both stand in urgent need 
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of friendly interest and timely response with aid and advice to tide 
over temporary disabilities. The after-care association, without of- 
ficial connection with the insane and free from the stigma of in- 
sanity, would fill this great want. 


J. M. Buck.ey. O. R. Lona, M. D. 

Henry C. Eyman, M. D. R. W. Bruce Samira, M. D. 

J. L. Greens, M. D. W. P. Spratiine, M. D. 
-RoBERT GILLIAM. H. A. Tomuinson, M. D. 

Emu G. Hirscu, D. D. OweEN Copp, M. D., Chairman. 


Three members of the committee dissent from the report, in part, 
as follows: 


George F. Edenharter, M. D., of Indiana: ‘‘In the main the re- 
port meets with my approval, but I wish to be recorded as pro- 
testing against the suggestion for a state board of insanity, and ask 
that whatever may be done with the report I be recorded in the 
negative upon that proposition. 

‘‘T am unalterably opposed to boards of control (having juris- 
diction over all of the institutions), the so-called lunacy commis- 
sions, boards of insanity, with any kind of authority (advisory, 
supervisory or otherwise), over the individual institutional boards, 
and every other board or department of like character.’’* 

M. L. Perry, M. D., of Kansas: ‘‘I thoroughly endorse all con- 
tained in the report with the exception of the system of manage- 
ment. I do not favor the system outlined of a state board, with 
local boards for the various institutions. My idea of the proper 
management of the state charities is as follows: There should be 
for small or medium states a single board of three or not more than 
five members, known as board of control or state board of charities, 
who would have control of all the purely charitable institutions. In 
the more populous states this board could be relieved of all institu- 
tions except the insane, epileptic and imbecile, while the other state 
charities, such as schools for the deaf, blind, reform schools, etc., 
could be classed along with the educational institutions. 

‘*This board should be appointed by the governor, be ratified by 
the senate, should be salaried officers, and should be required to give 


*Dr. Edenharter later explained that the above objection to Boards 
does not apply to a Board of State Charities such as that of his state, 


which Board he considers of decided value to the institutions and to the 
public.—Eprror. 
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their entire time to the work. They should have the appointment 
of a superintendent for each of the institutions, but all other ap- 
pointments of officers and employes should be by the superintendent. 
In this way we have authority going hand in hand with responsibil- 
ity, and each individual in the state service would have a definite 
responsibility upon him. Both the board and the local officers and 
employes should be prohibited by law from exercising political in- 
fluence of any kind with other officers or employes in the state’s 
service.”’ 


G. S. Robinson, of Iowa: ‘‘The report in the main, I think, is 
very full and satisfactory. However, I beg to suggest some con- 
clusions you set out, to which I can not fully assent. 

‘*The first is in regard to your method of dealing with various 
state institutions by means of local boards subject to supervision 
by a central board. I approve the idea of a central board some- 
thing like the board of control of state institutions of this state and 
similar boards in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, South Dakota and 
Washington. There is no local board in the systems of these various 
states as I understand them. Certainly there is none in this state, 
and I think that the local board should be omitted from the plan of 
government. It may be that there should be some means of appeal 
from the decisions of the state board to the governor or some other 
authority. Of course the central or state board, under the system 
suggested, should devote its entire time to the work. In the larger 
states such a board for each class of institutions might be neces- 
sary, but in states of smaller population, such as this state and 
many others, one board could manage quite a number of different 
institutions without trouble. The state board of this state now 
has fourteen institutions, and will soon have another under its 
care, and the system has worked to the great benefit of the institu- 
tions and with satisfaction to the state. 

‘“Second, I agree with your general proposition that the duties 
of managing a large institution are too great to be vested in the 
head. However, I incline to the view that the head should be a 
skilled physician who gives his time chiefly to the professional part 
of the work, and that the business of the institution can be done by 
a cheaper but an able man, and that the business man should be 
appointed by the head and be subject to his control. However, I 
do not feel quite so certain as to this ee as I do in regard 
to the first one. 
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‘*Third, I incline to the view that the acute insane should be sent 
to properly organized hospitals especially designed for the treat- 
ment of the insane as soon as the insanity appears, rather than to 
be sent to a general hospital, as the experience in this state is that 
much is lost, including prospect for recovery in many cases, by 
reason of delay in placing the patients in a properly equipped hos- 
pital. This is caused largely by the unwillingness of the relatives 
to admit the insanity of the patient and to their hope of cure with- 
out having the patient adjudged to be insane and committed in the 
regular way. It is possible that your plan to have these cases 
treated in the first instance in some local hospital for general dis- 
eases would be an improvement over the present conditions, but I 
would urge that the commitment to the special hospital should be 
secured at the earliest moment in most cases.”’ 


Gustav Kustermann, of Wisconsin, the one remaining member of 


the committee, being absent in Europe, could not be reached and 
has not reviewed the report. 


HOSPITALS FOR THE ACUTE AND RECOVERABLE 
INSANE. 


ALBERT M. BARRETT, M. D., DIRECTOR OF THE STATE PSYCHOPATHIC 
HOSPITAL AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


It must be gratifying to those who are interested in the care of the 
insane to see the progress along medical lines which the institu- 
tions have made in recent years. Institutions have grown to be 
something more than custodial asylums, and the fact that the care 
and treatment of insanity is largely a medical problem now domi- 
nates the policies which are followed in the extension of the state’s 
attitude toward the insane. It is unfortunate that this principle 
was not better appreciated when the provisions which the state 
should make for the insane were first formulated. For had it 
been, many of the difficulties we are now concerned with, as to 
how the best ideas of hospital treatment can be adapted to our 
existing organizations, would be minimized. 

I think it will be agreed to by all of those who are familiar with 
the subject, that the growth of the idea of special hospitals for the 
observation and treatment of insanity in its early and acute forms 
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is the direct result of the unusual interest in psychiatry in this 
country during the last dozen years, a sort of renaissance period, 
and has developed along with the more scientific point of view 
which is now dominant in so many of our asylums for the insane. 
While new to this country, institutions such as the University 
Clinie of Psychiatry have long been established abroad. As med- 
ical men in our asylums gained an enthusiastic interest in psychi- 
atry, and sought European training, it was quite natural that on 
their again taking up their work at home they should appreciate 
the lack of facilities for the training of physicians in the subject 
of psychiatry in our medical schools and the impossibility of car- 
rying on a satisfactory observation, study, and treatment of in- 
sanity under the ordinary conditions present in our asylums. 
With the growth of this feeling came the appreciation of the need 
for separate institutions, specially designed for the care and obser- 
vation of acute forms of mental diseases, equipped with labora- 
tories and the best facilities for study and treatment, and to these 
institutions the designation of Psychopathic Hospitals has been 
applied. 

One must be familiar with the situation in this country to 
clearly appreciate the need for the hospital for acute cases of 
mental disease. While our institutions for the care of the insane 
have developed, so that now in their administrative, custodial and 
economic features, they have reached a high plane, in this growth 
the fact that the study and treatment of insanity is essentially a 
medical subject sometimes has been lost sight of, and facilities 
for the best observation and treatment of patients have not been 
provided, and the medical spirit is far from being what it should. 

In considering the need of special hospitals and the position 
which they must occupy in a state’s organization for the care of 
the insane, it will be best to gain an idea as to the medical prob- 
lems of insanity. 

Under the term insanity are grouped a variety of disturbances 
of the mind, which differ from one another in their mode of origin, 
the course which they follow, and their termination. As _ illus- 
trations of this we know that certain types of insanity are related 
to certain specific causes. Some types, almost irrespective of spe- 
cial treatment, are known to recover after a shorter or longer dura- 
tion. Some types in the beginning have more or less acute features 
which subside and the individual is left in a permanent state of 
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mental weakness. Others from the beginning pursue a steady pro- 
gressive mental deterioration. Some types end fatally, others seem 
to have little influence on the duration of life. From these few 
observations it must be evident how different are the problems of 
the treatment and care of the insane, and how varied must be the 
provisions which an institution must make. It is not always an 
easy matter to recognize at the beginning just what form of mental 
disease a patient may have. Such a fact can sometimes be de- 
termined only after a long period of observation and by the use of 
special diagnostic methods needing special facilities. Yet it is 
essential to have at hand and be able to apply any or all of the 
methods which medical research and experience have shown to be 
of value. If it has been shown that certain mental diseases may 
be recognized and cured by special means, how wrong it is if these 
means are unprovided. 

A very important problem which must be met relates to pro- 
visions made for the commiting and care of the curable insane. It 
is undesirable to send any patients who will recover from their 
mental disturbance into surroundings which will embarrass them 
during their residence or in their life after recovery. The avoid- 
ance of these can best be met by sending them under special pro- 
visions to hospitals separate from asylums for the insane. 

The care of the acute and recoverable cases presents very dif- 
ferent problems from those relating to patients who will never get 
well. It is an unfortunate fact that a large number of cases of 
insanity will not recover. With these the problems are to furnish 
them with the best treatment for their physical and mental condi- 
tions which modern medicine can offer, to give them comfortable 
care, and by education and occupation attempt to check mental 
deterioration, and make them as useful to the state as possible. 

Apart from the treatment and care of both recoverable and non- 
recoverable patients, every institution has a duty to perform in 
furthering our knowledge of the disease. The spirit of scientific 
investigation should be the directing force of its medical work, not 
alone for its immediate benefit to the patient, but as a contribution 
to the broad field of medicine with the ultimate aim of giving us a 
clearer point of view regarding mental diseases in all their aspects, 
and of showing means to prevent the occurrence of these unfortu- 
nate conditions. 


Appreciating the desirability of special facilities for the ob- 
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servation and treatment of the acute and recoverable insane, we are 
confronted with the difficulties which come with the attempt to in- 
troduce these features into the existing systems for the care of the 
insane—systems complex in their organization and made up of 
institutions controlled by administrative forces, each with different 
ideas as to how the problem may be worked out, and unable to get 
together in harmonious co-operation, or, if so, powerless, on ac- 
count of their inability to gain legislative support. On account 
of these and other difficulties various schemes have been proposed 
and different organizations established. At the present time we 
find the following plans for the establishment of special hospital 
arrangements for the acute and recoverable insane: 

I. A Psychopathic Hospital as an integral part of each asylum 
organization. This is illustrated in the newly built hospital build- 
ings at many asylums, such buildings being organized along mod- 
ern hospital lines, with laboratory facilities and utilized in con- 
nection with medical work carried on with a keen scientific point of 
view. 

II. A Psychopathic Hospital as a special institution in the 
state’s organization, in more or less intimate relations with the 
asylums of the state, such an institution, with its laboratories and 
administration, having a guiding influence on the medical work 
in the various asylums. This idea has shaped itself along two 
lines : 

First—A Psychopathic Hospital located at one of the state asy- 
lums, and yet being a central institution for all. This is at present 
the situation in New York and is the plan proposed in Illinois. 

Second—A Psychopathic Hospital in connection with the seats 
of medical instruction, but at the same time a central institution 
for the various state asylums. This idea approaches the plan of 
the German University Psychiatrical Clinics, and is illustrated in 
the Psychopathic Hospital at the University of Michigan. 

III. A third plan is to arrange wards or departments of a 
general hospital for the special care and observation of mental 
diseases, as illustrated in Pavilion F at Albany. 

In any plans which may be proposed for the establishment and 
administration of hospitals for the acute and curable insane certain 
essential conditions must be provided for. 

The first object is to provide hospital accommodations where the 
mentally disturbed may be cared for according to the best stand- 
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ards of modern hygiene and where they may receive all of the 
advantages in methods of treatment which have proved of value 
in medical and surgical practice. Such hospitals should be under 
the charge of physicians who are fitted for their work by special 
training. The spirit of scientific investigation should be the di- 
recting force in its medical work. 

Second—The provisions under which patients may seek treat- 
ment in such hospitals and under which they may be held there 
should be framed and administered in such a way as to keep the 
patient as free as possible from the embarrassments which legal 
processes necessitate, at the same time giving those in charge au- 
thority to hold their patients in sufficient control to make their 
treatment effective and insure discipline. The character of these 
hospitals, and the conditions under which the patient was resident, 
should be such that, after recovery and their return to civil life, 
they should feel no more embarrassment than if they had been 
physically sick, and a patient in a general hospital. 

Third—Such hospitals should have provisions for the admission 
and special care of persons who are mentally disturbed but who 
are not committable as insane—such states as one includes under 
the terms psychopathic conditions, neurasthenia and hysteria. 

Ideas must differ in the way these problems must be met, and 
as to which of the plans now followed is best. But whether the hos- 
pital is located independently of.a state asylum, or whether it is 
to be specially arranged departments of an asylum, certain general 
features may be mentioned as their organization and arrangement. 
The size of the building as relates to the number of patients to be 
accommodated, and whether separate buildings should be provided 
for each sex, are matters of detail which must depend upon the 
necessities and the amount of money available. I see no reason 
why one institution should not answer all of the requirements for 
both sexes, especially where the hospital is not to be a part of an 
asylum. 

In the arrangement of the hospital it is best to have as many 
ward divisions as are needed to give ample opportunities for the 
separation of patients according to special needs. Provision should 
at least be made for separate wards for the following classes: 1, 
noisy and turbulent patients; 2, depressed patients; 3, mildly rest- 
less patients; 4, convalescent patients; 5, patients who are men- 
tally disturbed but are not committed as insane; 6, infirmary wards 


for patients bedridden from physical illness. 
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The arrangement and furnishing of the wards will depend upon 
the class of patients to be cared for. The arrangements should 
approach as nearly as possible to the standards of hygiene and 
administration of the best modern general hospitals. Whatever 
experience and medical research has found of value in the treat- 
ment of the insane should be made available. All wards of such a 
special hospital as we are considering should be in charge of 
nurses, or attendants, who have by training and experience shown 
special fitness for their position. All of the best which any hos- 
pital has should be centered on the care of the acutely insane and 
recoverable patients. The lines of classification in acute stages 
of mental disease should be made more upon the conduct of pa- 
tients than upon the question of their being curable or incurable. 

In the care of the excited patients, mechanical restraints and 
powerful mixtures of quieting medicines should be replaced by thé 
prolonged bath, watchful supervision by as many nurses as are 
needed to bring the desired results, and by medicines which can be 
administered with as perfect control as possible. When patients 
are isolated in rooms they should always be under observation. 
Ventilation and cleanliness should be all that could be desired. 
The wards for the excited and boisterous patients should be re- 
moved from the quieter patients so as to prevent any disturbance 
of their comfort. 

The treatment of acutely depressed patients differs in many 
points from the care of excited patients. Here watchfulness 
against self-injury. freedom from depressing influences, quietness, 
and special facilities for feeding are demanded. Both patients 
who have been excited and those who have been depressed, during 
convalescence, should be removed from the wards where they were 
treated at the beginning to surroundings more cheerful, approach- 
ing more a home-like arrangement, with abundant light and facili- 
ties for exercise and all that can be done to prevent homesickness 
and discontent at a time when they still need careful hospital treat- 
ment. 

The arrangements for the mentally disturbed, non-committable 
patients should partake more of hospital features, with as com- 
plete a separation as possible from patients whose conduct and 
attitude may in any way act harmfully on them. Such patients 
are in the beginning best treated in bed and in more or less isola- 
tion, seeing only their physicians and nurses and under conditions 
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where psychotherapy can be carried on in a satisfactory way, and 
where the suggestive influences of the physicians may not be in- 
terfered with. 

In an institution where any considerable number of patients are 
cared for there will be patients suffering, in addition to their men- 
tal trouble, with physical diseases—medical or surgical—whose 
treatment necessitates other arrangements than we have been con- 
sidering. These should be provided for in infirmaries, with ar- 
rangements for asepsis, isolation and the special features which 
such cases demand. 

As facilities for treatment of a variety of conditions, there 
should be provided arrangements for adequate hydrotherapeutic 
treatment, apparatus for massage and mechanical exercising and 
the rational use of electricity. 

The culinary department of the special hospital should be a 
separate kitchen with facilities for the preparation of special diets. 
The question of economy in management should not prevent the 
providing of any diet which may be advisable from a medical stand- 
point. Much can be done in special feeding of patients taking in- 
sufficient nourishment. The question of recovery in many cases is 
one of feeding. 

Every such institution as we have been considering should have 
in connection with it laboratories for clinical diagnosis and for re- 
search into the phenomena of insanity. These laboratories should 
be thoroughly equipped with apparatus to carry on the work and 
should be under the direction of some physician who has had spe- 
cial training in laboratory technique and who should be familiar 
with the clinical and pathological problems of mental diseases. Un- 
less the one in charge of such laboratories has these qualities, and 
the proper point of view, the work will fall far short of its possibili- 
ties. The physicians who are in charge of the treatment of the 
patients in the acute hospitals must have at hand the laboratory 
aids for clinical diagnosis, and for the special problems of the 
diagnosis of nervous diseases. Few classes of cases in the field of 
medicine will call into use more varied lines of examination than 
acute cases of mental diseases. For while mental diseases are brain 
diseases, they are often associated with physical diseases, and may 
result from diseases of the body, of various sorts, such as the de- 
liria of infectious diseases and states of exhaustion. 

In the pursuit of scientific research into the phenomena of men- 
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tal diseases, the work will be guided largely by the interest of the 
director, the material at hand and the problems of the present day. 

Insanity is a disease of the mind and its clinical manifestations 
are the problems of abnormal psychology. When analyzed, every 
case of mental disease shows disturbances of one or several fields 
of psychological expression. These can be best studied in the 
psychological laboratory, where the experimental methods of the 
laboratory can be utilized in acquiring accurate scientific data of 
the processes which are familiar to us clinically. The greatest 
progress that has been made in recent years in giving us a better 
understanding of some of the clinical symptoms of mental dis- 
eases has come from the careful psychological analysis of these 
symptoms and at the present time the most hopeful fields for work 
in psychiatry lie along these same lines. 

In addition to the clinical diagnostic and the psychological lab- 
oratory, provision should be made for the study of the anatomica! 
material which may be available from post mortem examinations. 
Research into the structural alterations of the nervous system 
which underlie the disturbances of physiological functions is one 
of the most fruitful fields for work. It is the class of work which 
must bring the changes in the classifications of functional and or- 
ganic diseases. The changes from the one group to the other will 
increase as we acquire better methods of technique and are better 
able to interpret our findings. For some time there have been 
established certain constant and characteristic structural changes 
in the nervous system in certain clinical conditions. One can now 
speak of a histological process of general paralysis, of arterio- 
sclerosis of the brain, and less certainly of some others. The op- 
portunity to corroborate or overthrow a clinical diagnosis by the 
anatomical findings in the brain will be a valuable addition to the 
experience of the physicians who treat the patients clinically. 

In the foregoing I have attempted to bring together the different 
provisions which the hospital for acute and curable forms of men- 
tal diseases should have. Any such hospital should have arrange- 
ments for the removal or transfer of any case when it may be 
thought advisable. The greater number of cases of insanity sooner 
or later pass into terminal states of dementia or chronic conditions 
whose treatment can be just as well conducted and at less cost 
by all of our state asylums. Where these special hospitals are 
located as a part of an asylum plant, this transfer of patients is 
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quite easy. It is known to all who are concerned with the care of 
the insane that many so-called chronic cases, at times during their 
course, show just as acute symptoms of excitement as other cases at 
the beginning of their disease. Such patients then become a very 
disturbing factor in their environment, and if they must remain 
there, the ordinary facilities of the ward are taxed, and mechanical 
restraint and isolation are too often brought into play. If the dis- 
turbed patient could be moved at once to a hospital specially ar- 
ranged to meet the acute symptoms which have appeared, it would 
be better both for the administration of the ward and for the 
patient. 

As to which plan of those mentioned earlier in this paper is 
the best for the establishment and organization of these acute hos- 
pitals there may be discussion. Personally, I feel that while every 
asylum should have special provisions for the care and study of 
the acute cases, it is best that somewhere in the state there should 
be a separate Psychopathic Hospital and that this should be lo- 
cated in relation with a center of medical instruction, but at the 
same time it should have a very intimate relation with the entire 
state’s system for the care of the insane. It is my fortune to be 
connected with such an institution, which is, I believe, the first 
Psychiatrical Hospital and Clinic to be established in this country. 

It may be familiar to some of this Conference that there was 
established by legislative acts of 1901 and 1905 a Psychopathic 
Hospital at the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. Its legal 
title, viz: ‘‘The Psychopathic Ward of the University of Michigan 
Hospital,’’ is a little misleading, for it is in every way a complete 
institution in itself. It was largely through the personal efforts 
and unflagging interest of the late Dr. William J. Herdman, for 
many years professor of mental and nervous diseases in the uni- 
versity, that it was established. 

The legislature of 1901 authorized an appropriation of $50,000 
for the erection of a building to accommodate forty patients. Fur- 
ther grants were made by the regents of the university and an 
appropriation by the legislature of 1905, so that when completed 
and equipped its cost was about $72,000. Provisions were made 
for its management by placing it in control of a committee com- 
posed of one representative from the board of trustees of each 
asylum and an equal number from the board of regents of the state 
university. In this way a very happy arrangement was provided 
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for combining the interests of the asylums and the university. 
Its executive officer was elected by this committee, and, with the 
approval of the university regents, held the position of associate 
professor of neural pathology in the medical department and was 
in charge of the instruction in psychiatry. The statute provided 
that the director should be the pathologist of the state asylums for 
the insane, and prescribed as his duties, to guide and direct the 
pathological work in the several asylums. As a part of the insti- 
tution there was to be maintained a clinical pathological laboratory 
of research, and, for its maintenance and the payment of salaries 
of the director and his assistant physicians, an annual appropria- 
tion of $5,000 was made available. 

The original provisions under which the psychopathic ward was 
established left many situations unprovided for, and there has just 
been passed by the Michigan legislature a bill which repeals the 
former acts and provides that the institution shall be a special 
state institution to be known as the State Psychopathic Hospital 
at the University of Michigan. The laws for its control and ad- 
ministration are framed as nearly as possible like the provisions 
for the state asylums, but there are special provisions for the ad- 
mission and discharge of patients and their support. 

Its control is vested in a board of eight trustees, four of whom 
are elected from the separate boards of trustees of the state asy- 
lums and four from the board of regents of the State University. 
The duties and powers of these trustees are the same as trustees of 
the state asylums. They elect a director of the Psychopathic Hos- 
pital, who bears the same relations and has many of the same du- 
ties as a superintendent of a state asylum, but, in addition, he is 
pathologist of the state asylums for the insane, and as such he is 
to guide and advise regarding the scientific work in the several 
asylums of the state, and with the approval of the board of regents 
of the State University he is professor of psychiatry in the medical 
department of the university. 

In connection with the hospital are laboratories of research, 
which are central laboratories for the state asylums. 

Patients are admitted to the Psychopathic Hospital under the 
following provisions : 

I. Any person who is insane may be admitted to the State 
Psychopathic Hospital whenever, in the opinion of the examining 
physicians and the judge of probate, the case presents features 
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which render treatment there more advisable than in one of the 
state asylums, but before a patient can be sent to the Psychopathic 
Hospital the consent of the director of the hospital must be ob- 
tained. 

II. When, during the hearing as to the insanity of a person, 
it may seem advisable to the court, on account of doubt as to the 
sanity or insanity of a person, or, if for any reason, a permanent 
order of insanity is inadvisable, or if the insanity is due to physical 
conditions which may be treated by the clinical physicians of the 
general hospitals of the university, the hearing may be continued 
for a period not longer than thirty-five days, and the person may 
be sent to the State Psychopathic Hospital, there confined, ob- 
served, and treated. Before the expiration of the period, the re- 
sults of the observation and treatment shall be reported to the 
judge of probate. If the observation has shown that the person 
was insane, then the court may complete the hearing and commit 
the person as insane to the Psychopathic Hospital or any asylum he 
may think best. If the observation has shown that the person was 
sane, then the person shall be discharged from the hospital. 

III. Persons who are mentally disturbed but not insane may be 
admitted to the Psychopathic Hospital as voluntary private pa- 
tients, at the discretion of the director. 

IV. The superintendent of any state asylum may transfer any 
patient to the Psychopathic Hospital whenever in his opinion the 
patient may be benefited by such transfer. In all orders commit- 
ting patients to the Psychopathic Hospital it shall be stated that 
if the patient does not recover after a satisfactory period of ob- 
servation and treatment, he shall be transferred to one of the state 
asylums for the insane. 

All expenses for the care of public patients shall be paid by the 
state, and during the first year of their residence the state shall 
collect from the county of which the patients were resident the 
same amount which the county would have paid if the patient had 
been sent to a state asylum. 

The rate for private patients is fixed by the board of trustees. 

Provision is made for the instruction of the medical students of 
the University in diseases of the mind, and for the payment of 
salaries and the work of research an annual appropriation of $10,- 
000 is made. 


While the provisions for the future management of the State 
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Psychopathic Hospital differ in detail from those under which it 
has been conducted until now, it may be of interest to describe 
briefly the work during the past year. 

The field of work planned for the Psychopathic Hospital was 
along four lines: First, the care, observation and treatment of 
patients; second, clinical and anatomical research into the phe- 
nomena of mental diseases; third, instruction of medical students ; 
fourth, the establishment and maintenance of a co-operative work 
between the asylums of the state and the Psychopathic Hospital. 

As regards the first of these, viz: that relating to the care of 
patients, it was found possible, under the conditions present and 
with such a limited number, to carry on thorough clinical studies. 
The institution was equipped with a complete hydrotherapeutic 
apparatus and it has been used extensively as an aid in treatment. 
As a result of the experiences of the first year in the relative values 
of treatment in such an institution and the asylums, it is difficult 
to draw any far-reaching conclusions. The great advantage, how- 
ever, as far as the patients were concerned, was that of the 100 
patients under treatment during the year, thirty-six patients suf- 
fering from mental diseases were able to receive treatment and be 
discharged as recovered or much improved without having the ex- 
perience of having been committed to an insane asylum and were 
placed in as nearly as possible the same condition as if they were 
suffering from a physical disease. 

As regards the second part of the work—that of clinical and 
pathological research—it was not thought best to undertake any 
special problem at the beginning, except to carefully and system- 
atically work up, with an appreciation of the problems of neuro- 
pathology, all of the anatomical material which was sent to the 
laboratory from the asylums, in those cases in which the clinical 
studies had been thorough enough to make any findings valuable, 
being confident that problems worthy of further pursuit would 
shape themselves as material was collected. Already this has been 
the case, and several pieces of anatomical pathological research are 
under way. The extension of laboratory work along biological and 
chemical lines are possibilities which will come up as the work 
grows and the right workers are available. From its close rela- 
tion with the university it is planned that students of the scientific 
or medical departments may be provided with material and facili- 
ties for the pursuit of research work, for which credit should be 
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given in the university. Already this feature has been started, 
and for the greater part of the year a graduate student has been 
working with the application of psychological analysis of all cases 
which would lend themselves to such work. 

The feature of the instruction of medical students was one of 
the most important and interesting possibilities of the new work. 
During the last semester of the school year weekly clinics were 
given before the students of the senior class. The aim was to apply 
to psychiatrical instruction the same methods of clinical demonstra- 
tion and lectures which are followed in other clinical branches of 
medical instruction. One had, however, to realize the specialized 
character of the work, the preparation of the medical student for 
gaining the clinical point of view of the psychiatrist, and the new 
class of symptoms which the student must consider. In a limited 
required course of study the main aim must be to develop in the 
student a correct point of view on which to build his later experi- 
ence with cases of mental diseases, and to emphasize above all the 
element of correct diagnosis, which at the present time in psychi- 
atry almost invariably makes the prognosis, to appreciate the limit- 
ations of home treatment and to train him to make a clear, com- 
prehensive medical description of what is present in a case. 

While at the present time so much in the field of psychiatry is 
unsettled, and points of view differ so widely, we still have a great 
deal of sound, well-grounded experience and a clear conception of 
certain clinical types which can be presented to the student from 
the standpoint of their etiology, their course and outcome, as 
strongly as is the case in certain diseases taught in the medical 
clinics. In the conduct of the instruction in psychiatry at the 
Psychopathic Hospital, it was found possible, with the amount of 
material present during the year, to present before the class sev- 
eral cases of each of the commoner types of mental diseases, and to 
allow each student to study the patients at the bedside and to pre- 
pare a careful examination and medical record with differential 
diagnosis of several cases. 

That part of the work of the psychopathic ward relating to the 
establishment and maintenance of a harmonious and helpful co- 
operation between the asylums and itself, has, I think, been worked 
out quite satisfactorily and the institution has shown its usefulness 
as a part of a state system for the care of the insane. Without 
any dictatorial position, it has been found possible to interest the 
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asylums and to enlist their co-operation. The plan adopted was 
for each institution to strive to develop its own medical work to 
the point of highest efficiency and to place the psychopathic ward 
in the position of an institution to which all could look for guidance 
and stimulation in the development and conduct of its medical 
work. It was to be an institution at which the assistant physicians 
of the asylums could receive special training in clinical and labora- 
tory work, and where they could pursue research problems. It 
was to have a laboratory to which they could send anatomical ma- 
terial for study, and from this their own clinical records and ex- 
periences be completed, and, perhaps more than all, it should be 
an institution which could act with a unifying influence in a state 
organization of institutions with elevated ideas but varying points 
of view. In the achievement of this end the director of the psycho- 
pathic ward as pathologist of the state asylums, visited the various 
institutions from time to time, and for one month each asylum sent 
an assistant physician to the psychopathic ward for instruction in 
clinical and laboratory work. All of the various asylums adopted 
a system of case study and recording similar to that at the psycho- 
pathic ward. At each institution one man was familiarized with 
the technique of autopsy making and the preparation of material 
and during the first year material from over 100 autopsies was sent 
to the laboratory of the psychopathic ward. 

Suffice it to say, that at the end of the year the medical work at 
each asylum has reached a higher plane and there has been a har- 
monious and systematized co-operation between the asylums and 
the psychopathic ward. 

In reviewing the first year’s experiences in connection with the 
psychopathic ward certain conclusions can be drawn which may 
be of interest as bearing on the general subject of special hospitals 
for acute and recoverable cases of mental diseases. 

One of these is that it will be inadvisable to limit such an in- 
stitution to what one regards as psychopathic conditions in a strict 
sense, that is, to persons who are not insane, but are afflicted with 
such conditions as hysteria, neurasthenia, and the psychasthenias, 
ete. It will be found, if the institution is to be limited to such 
conditions, that, while these cases are numerous enough, they do 
not seek hospital treatment in any sufficient numbers to fill the 
capacity of an institution. They are a very difficult and in gen- 
eral an unsatisfactory class of cases to. treat, and the conditions on 
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which the symptoms develop are so inherent in their constitution 
that results of treatment are often not permanent. They are also 
a difficult class of cases to keep in an institution long enough to 
carry out any course of treatment that will be worth while. Un- 
der present conditions of society they cannot be held in confine- 
ment by judicial order. If the institution is to be a research hos- 
pital, then with such cases alone the field of work will be too much 
restricted. It also becomes a very difficult matter to determine 
whether or not many of these patients are insane. Many of them 
while under treatment will develop into conditions which are un- 
questionably insane, and there results the situation that both non- 
insane and insane must be kept in the same institution. From this 
it is our conviction that the class of hospitals under consideration 
must be arranged to care for any form of mental disturbance. It 
will reach its greatest usefulness as a receiving hospital for all 
forms of mental disease in earlier stages, and also for any abnormal 
mental condition which could not be regarded as one of insanity, 
but which needs hospital treatment, and when fully equipped ac- 
cording to the best standards for study and treatment and teaching. 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE COLONY. 
WALTER E. FERNALD, M. D., WAVERLY, MASS. 


Nearly twenty years ago Dr. Fish, Mr. Johnson and Dr. Knight 
presented papers on the subject of the ‘‘Colony Plan’’ before this 
Conference. The success of certain European institutions, par- 
tially or wholly founded on the colony plan, prepared the way for 
experiments of that sort in America. 

I can best illustrate what is meant by the ‘‘Colony Plan,’’ a 
rather overworked term, by first describing our own institution 
colony, prefacing this description by a brief statement of some of 
the conditions which led to the establishment of the colony. 

The Massachusetts School for the Feeble-Minded is a conven- 
tional institution for defectives, following the methods of training 
and instruction which have been developed since the days of Seguin. 
The education of the defective begins with special sense training— 
teaching the child to see, to smell, to hear, to feel, and to taste. 
Motor training, in the broadest sense, is perhaps the most im- 
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portant factor in the education of the defective. The motor train- 
ing may begin with placing a stone in the unwilling hands of the 
patient, closing his fingers about the stone, walking with him from 
one stone pile to another stone pile, and relaxing his fingers to 
allow the stone to drop in the second pile. This sort of thing, re- 
peated day after day, in company with other boys performing the 
same exercises, stimulated by what he sees, assisted by the power 
of imitation, perhaps eventually teaches him to pick up a stone 
and to drop it in the pile of his own accord. I give this illustra- 
tion because it illustrates the lowest form of motor training. 

From this beginning, according to the ability and capacity of the 
patient, he is led through a maze of complicated requirements in 
the way of motor response, stimulated and assisted by music and 
rhythm, and by the sight of his mates doing the same thing at the 
same time. In every way possible his flagging powers of attention 
and perception are stimulated and aroused. If he proves teach- 
able to that extent, his capacity for motor response is turned to 
some practical account. Instead of picking up the stone from the 
formal pile he goes off into the field and assists in clearing the 
rough land, or he is taught to use the grub hoe, to dig potatoes, to 
plant corn, ete. He is taught a rational form of manual labor. 

The brighter class of the feeble-minded, as you know, receive 
a more advanced form of industrial training. All the resources of 
the sloyd system and other highly-elaborated methods of motor 
training are brought into play. The patient is taught to knit and 
to weave. He is taught to plant beans and corn. He is taught to 
select and destroy the weed and to allow the onion to remain. He 
is taught to distinguish between the leaves of the beet and the leaves 
of the noxious weed. 

At the same time, these children are given all the advantages of 
scholastic training, as far as they are capable of receiving it. As 
they grow older their trained motor abilities are applied practically. 

Some ten years ago we awoke to the fact that our institution was 
like a lake with many inlets and no outlet. We were appalled to 
find that instead of a school, our institution was rapidly becom- 
ing a receptacle for chronic adult imbeciles, trained as far as we 
were able to the extent of their capacity. It was difficult to dis- 
charge them. They were capable, but there was no opporunity to 
exercise the trained capacity. Some of these trained cases are 
capable of doing a man’s work under. direction. Some of them 
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could do a half, or a third, or a quarter, or an eighth of a man’s 
work. All our rough land was cleared up and our rough work 
was finished. We had utilized these patients in the development 
of our own estate. 

As a solution of this very practical difficulty, our Trustees pur- 
chased in the northern central part of the state a large tract of 
land, some 2,000 acres, having an area roughly three miles long and 
a mile wide. This tract included several hills with the valleys be- 
tween, a fair sized brook or small river, with several water powers, 
timber, wood, gravel, sand and building stone. The area selected 
was sixty-one miles from the parent school, because so large a tract 
of land with the required natural resources was not available nearer 
the school. It is located on the same line of railroad, three miles 
from the station. This distance from the railroad station did not 
seem to us a detriment. 

Our idea was to purchase so large a tract of land that our pa- 
tients might feel that they owned a large area; that they might be 
given a great amount of liberty; that they might be allowed to 
roam this vast estate without bars or bolts, locks or guards. 

We selected fertile land—‘‘abandoned farms,’’ if you please. 
In New England, we mean by this, the type of old-fashioned farm 
where the boys and girls go to the city, and when the old folks die, 
no one wants to go back in the country to live, so the farm is put 
on the market. 

We purchased this land very cheaply—the tract of 2,000 acres 
costing a little less than $10 per acre. The land had been neg- 
lected. It had grown up to bushes and vines and gradually almost 
passed out of tillage. This area embraced seven large farms, with 
seven sets of old buildings. 

To this area we transferred from the school in the summer of 
1899 fifty of the trained adult inmates. During that summer these 
patients busied themselves in the preparation of the permanent 
farm group. They dug cellars for dormitory buildings; they dug 
wells for the water supply; they put in the sewage plant and per- 
formed the other work necessary to fit one of these farms for per- 
manent occupancy. 

At the end of the summer, we had completed the repairs on one 
of these farm dwellings; we had added a large kitchen and a large 
dining-room for the boys at the rear of the old farm house; we had 
built two dormitories, each a plain one-story wooden structure, with 
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accommodations for twenty-five boys. In each dormitory there 
were three outside doors, many windows, and a large brick fireplace. 

The elevation of this farm is 1,140 feet above the sea, and in our 
climate this means a low degree of temperature. The winter was a 
very severe one, the temperature often ranging twenty-five degrees 
below zero. 

The heating of these houses that winter (and since) was done 
with the old-fashioned Mammoth wood stove, which we used to 
see in the old New England schoolhouses, and which are found to- 
day in the lumber camps and factories. The fuel used was the 
wood cut upon the place by the boys themselves. They worked 
out of doors all winter. There was not a case of illness. We have 
no physician there, and the first winter we paid one doctor’s bill 
of seventy-five cents, and this was for a minor surgical operation. 

The next spring these boys began the construction of a second 
farm group, and another farm was put in repair. Much of the 
work was done by the boys. They did all the painting, all the tear- 
ing out of old material, all the excavating, all the rough stonework. 
When this second farmhouse was ready, we transferred from the 
parent school another group of fifty boys. 

We now have four farm groups, nearly a mile apart, on this 
great estate. Each group differs a little from the others in the 
age and capacity of the boys, who are carefully selected with refer- 
ence to their fitness for the group. 

The first of these farmhouses is a wooden house over one hun- 
dred years old, with a splendid heavy frame hewed out on this very 
farm. The man and the woman in charge of this colony live in 
the main house with the other caretakers. The kitchen, dining- 
room and the boys’ sitting-room are attached to this main house, 
while the two dormitories and the toilet accommodations for the 
boys are some two hundred feet in the rear, placed that distance 
away on account of the danger from fire. 

The boys work out of doors all day all the year round. In the 
winter they are kept busy preparing fuel for the next year, and 
in the care of the stock. In the summer they are busy with the 
clearing of the rough land, the care of the stock and the cultivation 
of the crops. 

Boys who had become exceedingly troublesome at the home 
school—exceedingly restless and unhappy—many older boys who 
felt injured and aggrieved to see things which they could not en- 
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joy, and to see other people enjoy privileges which were not possi- 
ble for them—these boys are now living three miles from the town. 
They never go to the town. Our estate is their home. The house- 
mother of their colony group represents to them what a mother 
means to the normal boy. For many of these boys, this is the near- 
est approach to family life they are capable of knowing. 

The boys are kept busy in the day time. At night they come in 
tired and hungry. They sit around their sitting-rooms until eight 
or half-past eight and enjoy games and sports. Perhaps someone 
reads to them, or those who can, read boys’ stories and tales of 
travel and adventure, while others look at pictures. 

They are very glad to go to bed. Boys who have worked in the 
field all day require no night watchman. They go to bed and sleep. 
An attendant sleeps in an adjoining room, but we have little anx- 
iety about the boys during the night. There are no locks on the 
doors, and the boys go and come as they please. We have had 
very few runaways from a class notorious for running away. 

Since the formation of the farm colony we have had no case of 
tuberculosis develop among these two hundred boys, and that among 
a class notoriously subject to tuberculosis and proverbially short- 
lived. It is rather remarkable that we have had only one death in 
eight years among these patients. Of course, they are a class se- 
lected because they are able-bodied and in good health. 

This farm colony is sixty miles from the parent school. We have 
four farm groups, each group entirely independent of the others. 
We have no executive officer at the colony who has anything to do 
with any other group than his own. The colonies are of the same 
size, fifty patients in each group. They can be closely compared 
as to standards of service, the training and the condition of the 
boys, the amount of supplies they need, etc. This condition en- 
courages a very wholesome competition between the different 
groups. The superintendent or one of the physicians visits the 
colony once each week. 

In case of emergencies, the colony can communicate with the 
home school by telephone in a very few minutes. As a matter of 
fact, emergencies are rare. The trained people in charge of these 
groups are thoroughly capable of meeting ordinary emergencies. 
Indeed, we have found that the fact that they are directly re- 
sponsible for the well-being of these boys has developed an efficiency 
and an executive ability which is quite remarkable. 
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I am convinced that these patients were too closely supervised 
at the home school, and that the people in charge of them were not 
allowed enough discretion, and were not expected to accomplish 
results. 

Our boys have already cleared over 125 acres of land. Much of 
their energies have been spent upon the preparation of the build- 
ings, but we have already begun to receive satisfactory returns 
from the labor of the boys. Last year we shipped twelve carloads 
of produce from the colony to the home school, in addition to the 
amounts consumed by the population of 200 at the colony. 

These boys live in houses not distinguishable at a short distance 
from the houses which shelter the inhabitants of the town. They 
are built of wood and are inflammable, but so are the houses of 
the townspeople. The buildings are only one-story high and there 
are plenty of opportunities for escape in case of fire. 

The total cost of buildings and furnishings at the colony amounts 
to a little less than two hundred dollars per capita. Our parent 
institution, very plainly built, cost $700 per capita. There is no 
comparison between the comfort and content and the health of the 
boys at the colony and the best housed of our patients at the school. 

We have developed our problem carefully because in a way it 
was a rather new field, and we were anxious not to make any seri- 
ous mistakes. We have developed rather slowly. It seems prob- 
able that the colony will be the department of our institution to 
grow quite rapidly in the future. 

One factor we did not take into account has been the fact that 
a number of these boys, some fifteen in all, have developed at the 
colony an amount of self-control and usefulness and dignity which 
has induced their friends to take them home, where they are now 
useful and well-behaved members of the family and community. 

About 25 per cent of our patients at the colony are of the 
brighter class, who had profited by the so-called literary instruction 
of our schools. A much larger proportion are from the middle and 
lower grades, boys capable of motor training, of manual and indus- 
trial training, but who were utterly unable to read or write, or to 
acquire any sort of literary education. These boys are some of the 
most useful members of our community. 

I trust you will pardon me for describing at such length our 
own school, but I think I have covered what is meant by the colony 
plan in what I have said. Of course, a colony means primarily an 
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offshoot, and our farm colony is a colony in that sense. Now the 
further application of that principle which has been going on for 
the past twenty-five years has been the organization and construc- 
tion of entire institutions upon the colony plan. That is, instead 
of the conventional monastic structure housing the patients, the 
modern institution is likely to be constructed with widely detached 
departments allowing the specialization of the different classes and 
the utilization of their varying capacity. The Craig Colony for 
Epileptics at Sonyea and the Gallipolis Colony for Epileptics are 
based upon this principle. Many hospitals for the insane all over 
the country have utilized this same principle as an adjunct to the 
ordinary construction of the hospital. 

In our own state, at the Westboro Hospital, a mile away from 
the parent building is their beautiful colony for female patients. 
This is a one-story wooden building, so attractively built that 
it looks like a summer hotel. There are no bars. There are 
no locks. These patients live there in the most charming sur- 
roundings, in the greatest content and happiness. Many of these 
patients, too, had never done any work in the hospital, under the 
unnatural environment, but since their removal to the colony have 
shown an interest in their surroundings and a desire to become 
actually useful members of that family. On the other side of the 
lake is the colony for male patients, where a similar class of quiet, 
harmless insane are given a very great amount of freedom, and 
where their trained capacity is utilized in the same way. Both of 
these colonies contribute by the fruit of their labor to the service 
of the hospital itself. 

There seems to be no reason why there should not be a still wider 
application of this colony plan to the treatment of the chronic in- 
sane. There is a strong analogy from a psychological and patho- 
logical standpoint between the condition of the patient with chronic 
insanity or terminal dementia, and the condition of the feeble- 
minded boy who is received as a patient in our school for the feeble- 
minded. And following out this analogy, it would seem that the 
same sort of cultivation of the patient’s special senses and long 
discontinued motor response would redevelop damaged and disused 
cortical areas, and stimulate and perhaps develop potential areas 
not originally developed. This plan of re-education of the chronic 
insane was proposed by a young physician at Willard some twenty 
years ago. His untimely death prevented the carrying out of that 
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plan. He proposed to establish a kindergarten for his demented 
patients, with physical and manual training; just what had been 
done in the schools for the feeble-minded. 

When I recall what is done with these apparently hopeless pa- 
tients in the various institutions for the defective, I believe that 
much is possible with certain classes of the chronic insane. I wish 
to give just a bit of personal history on this point. I had the good 
fortune to serve as a physician in the insane hospital at Mendota, 
Wisconsin. When the Wisconsin County Asylum plan was first in- 
augurated the authorities of a certain county came to Mendota to 
transfer their patients to the county asylum. In the absence of 
the superintendent, I demurred at the removal of the entire list. 
I protested down to the last that this patient was troublesome or 
that patient was destructive, and finally I drew the line at a pa- 
tient who had been there for many years who was very violent and 
dangerous. He had been secluded in the wing of the hospital for 
years. He had refused to make friends with any of the officers 
of the institution. In spite of my protest, the county officer in- 
sisted on taking this man. 

Some six months afterwards I visited that county asylum, and 
as I drove up to the farm, I saw, to my amazement, my old friend 
and patient, driving a pair of horses, and holding a plow, while he 
contentedly smoked a pipe. He called me by name and said he 
could not stop to talk, he was too busy! He had made a new rec- 
ord of quiet industry and content. 

The colony adjuncts of our insane hospitals, with their facilities 
for industrial education and re-education, are most hopeful features 
of our modern institutions. The mere fact that the patient is put 
back into congenial, familiar surroundings is in itself soothing and 
curative. I believe that a much wider application of this principle 
is possible and desirable. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE COLONY AND THE HOSPITAL. 


Mrs. AMIGH—Dr. Fernald has very kindly told us what has been done for 
feeble-minded boys, and I would very much like to know what they do with 
their feeble-minded girls. I suppose they have some. 


Dr. FERNALD—I spoke of the boys because we have only boys at the 
colony. The world over the same sort of training is applied to the educa- 
tion of the feeble-minded girls, but we have no separate colony for girls. 
We give the industrial training for female patients, in our American insti- 
tutions, so far as they ure applicable, in the way of laundry work, tailor- 
ing, dressmaking, and work of that sort, which is best done near or at the 
parent institution. These girls live in detached buildings under colony con- 
ditions. It is probable that the colony plan will be carried out to a greater 
extent than is now done with the female patients, except that in our insti- 
tutions the buildings for the females will be located near the parent insti- 
tution. We have begun this year the cultivation of small fruits and the 
care of poultry yards. Work is more rapidly found without the colony for 
girls than for boys along domestic lines. 


Mrs. AMIGH—Do the numbers increase among the girls as fast as 
among the boys? 


Dr. FERNALD—For many years the number of applications for male 
patients greatly exceeded that for female patients. Curiously enough, for 
the last seven or eight years, in a number of institutions where I have in- 
quired they have had the same experience that we have had—the number 
of applications for female patients is larger than that for male patients. 
The boys in the colony are mostly homeless. They are from 16 to 30 or 35. 
It would not:be possible to discharge them, except to turn them over to 
the almshouse. If they have friends who are willing to receive them, they 
could take them, but it was the fact that we were unable to discharge 
them that led us to adopt this colony plan at first. 


Mr. Ponp—Are they, then, practically self-supporting? How near, may 
I ask, is an organized colony of fifty boys self-supporting? 


Dr. FeRNaLtp—Well, under modern eight-hour conditions of labor and 
the high price of labor, I do not think any class of defectives can be made 
self-supporting. So much of the labor of these patients has been expended 
in the way of construction that it is not easy for us to tell about that, but 
to a very large extent these selected patients are self-supporting. Much of 
their labor has been applied to the repair and construction of farm build- 
ing. If this work had been performed by the best type of paid labor the 


cost of the work would probably have exceeded the cost of the support of 
these patients. 


Dr. Rogers, Minnesota—As to the application of the term colony, in 
studying these subjects we should go as far as possible into the spirit of 
the movement. This idea of transplanting from the parent group is a sen- 
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sible one and the purpose is to get just as near to home conditions and to 
prevent institutionalizing as much as possible. In the colonizing we are 
discussing this evening, we are trying to prevent the housing and accumu 
lating of this great surplus population, the institutionalizing of it, and the 
nearer we can get to the family idea the more nearly shall we make these 
people happy, and the more nearly solve the problem. In the case of Dr. 
Fernald’s boys, there are these happy groups of boys that do not want to 
run away, and they feel they are doing something. If they were herded 
up in some institution they would be worthless and would lose all the self- 
respect they had, and the public at large would be disgusted. But the 
work they undergo in the parent institution has fitted them for the only 
life to which they can ever be adapted. 


Dr. Copp—In closing the discussion in regard to the colony, we should 
bear in mind this fact, that although it applies and has been applied to 


the feeble-minded, it applies equally well to the epileptic and the chronic 
insane of the able-bodied class. 


Dr. ToMLINSON—I would like to say for the interest of those Minne- 
sotans who are here, that for the past thirteen years the methods described 
by Dr. Barrett have been carried out in Minnesota, so far as the facilities 
provided for us will allow. It is the misfortune of our public institutions 
for the care of the insane that they have two functions: The medica! 
function and the custodial. The custodial function is the most conspicuous, 
and legislation is based upon that aspect of the work. In the condition of 
things described by Dr. Barrett it is beginning at the other end, not by the 
establishment of new psychopathic hospitals, but by the making of the 
public institution into a hospital proper, and in that way educating public 
opinion to the' idea that such an institution is a hospital. Out of that will 
grow the necessity to establish such institutions as he described in connec- 
tion with the State University. It is the misfortune of philanthropy that 
it always has to deal with results rather than with causes. Our atten- 
tion is given so much to the picture of the insane individual as we have 
him in our minds, that we lose sight of the fact that if we change the 
conditions with which he was surrounded he would not be as we have 
pictured him. It is because he is herded in crowded institutions and con- 
sidered chiefly from the standpoint of clothing, housing and feeding, that 
he has grown up the individual that you think of with such horror and 
dread. If, on the contrary, it was recognized as a fact, as it is sentimental- 
ly and theoretically, that he is a sick man under treatment, and conditions 
were provided for his treatment just as they are in the general hospital, 
in a reasonable number of years the insane man as we know him now 
would disappear from our mind and no longer exist. Another thing | 
object to: I do not believe the substitution of a new term assists us. It 
does not improve the patients to call it a psychopathic hospital instead of 
a hospital for the insane. They are insane just the same. On the con- 
trary, we should induce the public to get rid of the notion they have of in- 
sanity, and to look upon it as on pneumonia, typhoid fever, or any other 
disease, as something that may happen in any family. Insanity is not a 
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special disease. Insanity is simply a manifestation of disease in a general 
organization. It is not a disease by itself, and it is because we have been 
taught 1t in that way, and because of the influence of modern German 
teaching that we are lapsing back into metaphysics in the study of psy- 
chiatry. The mind is not an entity. You cannot weigh it or measure it or 
handle it. The brain through which the mind is manifested does nothing 
towards its own nutrition and has nothing to do with carrying away its 
own waste material. It is necessary, so far as possible, to treat the body 
of a weakened mind so as to better its repair and nutrition and eliminate 
the waste and restore the normal capacity. 

I was very much struck with what Dr. ternald said in regard to in- 
struction. There is nothing he said which is not equally applicable to the 
dement, and the reason is because the dement is a person who has lost the 
power of self-control. He has lost the capacity of co-ordinating his mental 
capabilities; literally, he is a feeble-minded child, and anything so far as 
the pedagogical aspect of his treatment is concerned, which brings about 
individual co-ordinated motor response, which makes those activities sub- 
ject to control in their manifestations, improves the patient. Control is ab- 
solutely essential to the care of a dement and of the chronic insane. If 
we dealt properly with a recent case of insanity he would not become the 
disturbed nor the feeble-minded, helpless terminal dement. He becomes 
helpless simply because he has no use for his faculties and because he is 
kept without an opportunity for physical and mental activity. He loses 
eapacity from disuse just as the muscles become atrophied from disuse 
when a bone has been broken and the limb put in a splint. We must edu- 
cate the public with regard to the insane, to appreciate what these insti- 
tutions reaily are, and the more attention that is given to the care of a 
recent case, and the more facilities that are provided for his care and 
treatment, the fewer chronic cases there will be, and the sooner there will 
disappear from the community the unsocial being, the disturbed, noisy 
and violent patient, who gives so much trouble. and whose appearance and 
actions fill every individual with horror. 

Now I am just as strong an advocate as Dr. Barrett for the establish- 
ing of these hospitals which he describes, and the importance of the proper 
training of medical men with regard to the care of the insane. In fact, I 
have realized it so fully that within the last two years we have begun in 
our institution a regular clinic for the benefit of all physicians near enough 
to reach us, and we are advocating instruction, but that instruction is not 
with regard to the mental condition of these patients. That instruction is to 
enable them to recognize the physical condition which underlies the mental 
disturbance and treat it early enough to prevent the development of 
insanity. That is, after all, the real function of our institution. 


Miss AnNE S. HAt, Cincinnati. Ohio—In my home city of Cincinnati 
the institution for the insane is, at least in one respect, regarded as a 
model. It is said there is none in the world with which it is comparable, 
and that is in homelike surroundings. The walk through the corridors is 
like walking through an art gallery. Several years ago there was intro- 
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duced in the institution by Superintendent Harmon teachers in the arts, 
one in handwork, in needlework for the women, and a teacher for carving 
for the men, and beautiful embroidery and drawn work and pillows and 
cozy corners that might stand as a model for many a home are scattered 
through the institution. Pictures were selected by Dr. and Mrs. Harmon 
in Europe, and the frames encircling these pictures showed what can be 
done by the insane in handiwork. But there is one thing lacking in that 
institution, and that is a woman physician to minister to the women pa- 
tients, and I arose to ask any of these gentlemen representing these insti- 
tutions if in any one there is a woman who is there as a physician to min- 
ister to the women patients. The Woman’s Club of Cincinnati has taken 
this matter up within the last month and intends to be persistent and in- 
sistent until their request for a woman’s physician is granted. 


Dr. ToMLINSON—Nearly all the institutions in the United States have 
one woman assistant, and sometimes two or three graduated women physi- 
cians. 


PAVILION F, A DEPARTMENT FOR MENTAL DISEASES OF 
THE ALBANY HOSPITAL. 


J. MONTGOMERY MOSHER, M. D., ATTENDING SPECIALIST IN MENTAL 
DISEASES, ALBANY HOSPITAL, ALBANY, N. Y. 


On the sixth of December, 1899, seven physicians of Albany, New 
York, petitioned the board of supervisors of the county to erect a 
‘‘building for the temporary care of insane patients,’’ directing 
attention to the fact that ‘‘the process of commitment to a hospital 
for the insane is complicated and often requires several days, dur- 
ing which time the patient may be protected by his friends as best 
they can, or, in event of active manifestations of insanity, endan- 
gering himself or others, be placed in the jail.’’ The petition was 
favorably considered and a law was enacted appropriating eighteen 
thousand dollars ‘‘for the construction and furnishing of a recep- 
tion pavilion in connection with the Albany Hospital, for the de- 
tention and care of persons afflicted with nervous and mental dis- 
orders.’’ The Albany Hospital is a private corporation, under the 
administration of a board of governors, elected annually by sub- 
scribers, built on land granted by the city, and providing wards for 
the care of both private and public patients. The erection of the 
so-called ‘‘Reception Pavilion’’ was contingent upon ‘‘a contract 
between the Albany Hospital and the County of Albany, that the 
said hospital will maintain and manage the said pavilion, and will 
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agree to receive and accept for detention or treatment in said pa- 
vilion, all public patients from this county or any of the cities or 
towns thereof, upon the same terms as public patients are received 
and cared for from the various towns of this county, at such hos- 
pital.’’ 

The conditions leading to this action were particularly painful. 
The insane of the State of New York are maintained by a State 
law. The State is divided into hospital districts, Albany being in 
the district of the Hudson River State Hospital at Poughkeepsie, 
distant seventy-five miles. There was no opportunity for the treat- 
ment of a case of insanity other than by a commitment to this hos- 
pital. The commitment is a complicated legal process, consisting of 
a petition by any person with whom the patient may reside, by the 
nearest available relative or by a proper public official, annexed to 
the certificate by two qualified physicians, of an examination to 
have been made jointly within ten days before the granting of an 
order, and to contain a statement of ‘‘the facts and circumstances 
upon which the judgment of the physicians is based, and show that 
the condition of the person is such as to require care and treat- 
ment in an institution for the care, custody and treatment of the 
insane.’’ The petition and certificate, properly verified, constitute 
the application, notice of which ‘‘shall be served personally, at least 
one day before making such application, upon the person alleged 
to be insane.’’ If the judge to whom such application is made is 
“satisfied that the alleged insane person is insane,’’ he may ‘‘issue 
an order for the commitment of such person,’’ or he may, ‘‘in his 
discretion, require other proofs.’’ 

A later amendment to this law provides for ‘‘emergency cases,’’ 
who need ‘‘immediate care and treatment,’’ or who are ‘‘danger- 
ously insane,’’ and may be received in an institution upon the 
certificate of lunacy and petition for five days pending the securing 
of the judicial order. 

In brief, a patient who is suffering from disease of the mind, the 
most threatening calamity of life, must be so far advanced in the 
disease and so disordered in action or in speech as to satisfy a lay 
tribunal of the necessity or justification of the forcible deprivation 
of his liberty, must be told that he is ‘‘insane,’’ must be ‘‘ adjudged 
insane,’’ and ‘‘committed’’ by a court to an institution for the 
insane, before he can receive the treatment best adapted to the 
restoration of his health. 
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In so far as the ‘‘Insanity Law’’ of New York relates to the 
care, custody or protection of the insane, it is definite and ef- 
fective; but as an obstacle to the prompt early treatment of mental 
disease it must be regarded as a medical barbarism. This dis- 
crimination against the mental patient places him in a different 
light than the sufferer from a physical ailment, although the patho- 
logical processes are more delicate and intricate and demand the 
most painstaking consideration. It is impossible to conceive of a 
patient with pneumonia or a broken leg applying to a court of law 
for medical or surgical care. 

The man who has overtaxed his nervous system suffers first from 
insomnia. Insomnia is a manifestation of irritability, which is the 
earliest expression of exhaustion. It indicates that the excessive 
momentum of the work of the day is carried into the night, and 
that normal relaxation and recuperation do not follow. The train 
of thought is beyond voluntary control, and this automatic mental 
activity soon continues throughout the day. The patient states that 
his thoughts are ‘‘running away with him.’’ He is also conscious 
of inability to concentrate his attention, which, as a layman, he 
usually describes as loss of memory. This mental unrest early be- 
comes a source of anxiety, and the attempt is unfortunately made 
to obtain relief by sedatives; the overshadowing symptom of irri- 
tability is treated and the underlying pathological state of exhaus- 
tion ignored. The result is disaster. The use of debilitating drugs 
upon an already depleted organism intensifies the condition, inter- 
feres with function, obstructs the secretions, prevents metabolism, 
and the products of decomposition accumulate as poisons, to add 
their damaging effects. Strange thoughts and fancies fill the mind 
of the patient, of the extraordinary character of which he is par- 
tially or at times fully conscious, and of which he is willing to ac- 
eept an explanation. This is the point of progress of the ailment 
which has been described as the ‘‘borderland of insanity.’’ It is 
the true psychological moment, at which a misstep may precipitate 
disaster, and proper treatment may avert a long and dangerous 
illness. The family look upon the patient with apprehension and 
with awe. The actions, manner and characteristics of one dearly 
beloved are changing and his companions are not educated to the 
interpretation or management of the altered personality. Evasion, 
indirection, deception, falsehood, contradiction, chiding and even 
violence, bewilder the patient, intensify his irritability and confirm 
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his doubts, when the simple truth, a frank revelation to him of 
the morbid origin of his fancies—the only source of mental relief— 
is almost never spoken. His friends appreciate the mental disorder, 
its threatening aspect and possibilities, but stand in awe of the for- 
midable judicial declaration of insanity. The opprobrium attached 
to a confession of mental obliquity weighs more heavily than the 
desire for relief. Delay and mismanagement follow, until the pa- 
tient, delirious and desperate, has committed some offense against 
the law, or has become flagrantly incompetent, when, often too late, 
he is placed in the hands of physicians who understand his condi- 
tion and are trained in the use of therapeutic measures for relief. 

The shock of it all is frightful. In this age of ideals and stress, 
many who strive for the highest rewards of cultivation of the nerv- 
ous system, the attainment of a lofty ambition, suffer moments of 
fatigue and depression, the penalty of overwork. The impending 
calamity, in which individuality is felt to be slipping away and 
merging into incompetency and lunacy, is apprehended and feared. 
Relief is sought, too often in vain, for men and measures are not 
provided. Here lies the opportunity of individual prophylaxis, and 
here, between the home and the asylum, the general hospital may 
intervene. 

Fortunately for the proposed project conditions at the Albany 
Hospital were peculiarly favorable. A new institution had been 
constructed, consisting of a series of buildings on either side of a 
central corridor or axis, providing wards for public and private 
patients, an operating theatre, nurses’ house and administration. 
The pavilion for mental cases was placed in the rear of the nurses’ 
house, distant from the general wards, and from the publicity of 
the central corridor. 

The fioor plan was designed with an eye to the needs of all 
classes of patients. It was anticipated that both turbulent and 
quiet cases would be received, and that the comfort of each must 
be promoted. There were two departments, separated by a heavy 
partition wall and double doors, in the rear of which were two 
guarded rooms, where noise might be confined. At the end of the 
first year it was found that this provision was inadequate and the 
rear section was enlarged to provide ten rooms, with a day room 
or sitting room on each floor. Six of these rooms were approached 
by a communicating cross hall, so that the disturbed patients are re- 
moved from the general ward. This plan serves the double pur- 
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pose of adequate provision for the excited patient and protection 
for others. Shouting, rattling of doors and windows, striking the 
walls are manifestations of mental disorder just as elevation of 
temperature is a symptom of fever, and mental disorder, as fever, 
is often self-limiting. The patient should be placed under proper 
conditions and carried intelligently through the attack. Excretion 
of waste products is to be promoted, the state of nutrition im- 
proved, and normal functional activity of the organism restored. 
These are medical problems of transcendent importance and direct 
the attention and the therapeutic efforts to the patient himself. 
Methods sought to be justified under the vicious plea of expediency 
are anticipated, and forcible suppression of symptoms is avoided 
unless for his good. Harmful sedatives and other coercive meas- 
ures for preventing disturbance are too often used to the detri- 
ment of the patient and for the benefit of others. 

The first consideration is consequently architectural, and Pavilion 
F has been so constructed as to afford means of isolation and, at 
the same time, proper personal attendance. Much of its best work 
has been accomplished in the treatment of acute eases of a very 
active character; and such cases, when properly managed, afford 
the quickest and most satisfactory recoveries, and have a legitimate 
claim upon the general hospital. 

The administration of Pavilion F is based upon that of the other 
departments except that the attending physician has continuous 
service, and is held to strict accountability to the governors of the 
hospital. He visits at least once a day, and exercises supervision 
and medical power. For a few months after its opening the pa- 
vilion received patients in the care of other physicians, but this 
was soon found to threaten disturbance, discord and even danger, 
from both medical and legal points of view, and concentration of 
responsibility was inevitable. The physicians of the community 
have generally co-operated with the hospital, and have assisted in 
the management of critical cases, realizing the greater difficulties 
experienced before the creation of this department, and the delicate 
questions involved. 

The attending physician is assisted by two internes on the medi- 
eal service, whose duties are the taking of histories and examination 
of the patients under his direction. The greatest instrument for 
good, however, is the nursing care. 

Some ninety nurses are under training in the hospital. The 
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course is of three years and includes every department. In Pa- 
vilion F at least ten weeks are required, on day and night duty 
on the men’s and women’s wards. The pupil nurses are directed 
and supervised by the head nurse, who is a woman of experience 
in mental work, co-operates with the training school, is a part of 
it, and is an assistant to the superintendent of nurses. 

The standard of nursing is that established by the hospital, and 
this in turn reflects the requirements of the most exacting patron- 
age of the community. The service given by the nurses in the 
mental department has proved the most substantial factor in es- 
tablishing its high ideals. Nor is the pavilion under an excess of 
obligation, as educational elements are supplied which count largely 
in the equipment of the nurse for the work in general medicine and 
surgery. 

Clinical instruction is also given to the students of the Albany 
Medical College, who attend a weekly bedside course during the 
college year. 

At the end of five years this experiment in the therapeutics of 
mental medicine is thought worthy of a report to the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction. Facts and experience have 
accumulated to justify a statement as to whether an actual advance 
has been made in the most difficult and least understood depart- 
ment of practice; or whether, as is unfortunately too often the case 
in medicine, as well as in dress, a fashion has been introduced to 
indulge a passing fancy. . 

From February 18, 1902, the day of the first admission, to Febru- 
ary 28, 1907, one thous#nd and thirty-one patients have entered 
this building. Of these five hundred and ninety-six have returned 
to their homes recovered or improved, three hundred and sixteen 
have remained stationary, and eighty-six have died. Two hundred 
and forty-five have been transferred to institutions for the insane; 
of these one hundred and twenty-six were sent to Pavilion F for 
detention during the legal proceedings, and one hundred and eight- 
een were committed after a period of observation. It thus appears 
that nine hundred and five patients have been under treatment 
without legal process, one hundred and eighteen of whom it became 
necessary to commit later to institutions for the insane. 

If this special provision for the treatment of the mentally de- 
ranged had not been made in the Albany Hospital, then these nine 
hundred and five patients would either have had to be improperly 
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treated at home, or would have been committed after a probably 
harmful development of the disease. It is impossible to judge how 
many have been saved from an unnecessary commitment. 

A glance at the table shows that every form of mental alienation 
or defect has been represented. With reference to personal mental 
rsponsibility patients may be divided into three groups; first, those 
who know what they are doing, and enter the hospital for treat- 
ment; second, those who do not know what they are doing, and are 
brought to the hospital ; third, those who know what they are doing, 
and. decline to enter or remain in an institution. 

In the first group are cases of neurasthenia, hysteria, hypochon- 
dria, melancholia, mania, light grades of dementia, some forms of 
drug addiction and alcoholism, and physical diseases with incidental 
mental symptoms. These patients are capable of making their wants 
known, of protecting themselves against injustice or neglect, and 
of enforcing any obligation of care or treatment assumed by the 
physician or hospital. 

The second group includes, primarily, cases of delirium or stupor, 
and secondly, cases of feeble-mindedness, either native, as in idiocy 
or imbeeility, or acquired, as in advanced dementia, the late stages 
of paresis, and old age. Delirium and stupor are mental states due 
to acute and profound changes in physical conditions, the patho- 
logical substratum of which is exhaustion and toxemia. The cases 
are critical and often fatal. They can rarely be treated at home, 
should not be committed to an institution for the insane, and re- 
quire prompt and energetic measures, such as a general hospital 
may give. The question of improper motive or unauthorized in- 
terference is no more pertinent than when a patient unconscious 
from the uremia of Bright’s disease is plunged unceremoniously 
into a bath. The mental enfeeblement of advanced dementia, pare- 
sis and old age, gives opportunity to designing persons, and care 
should be exercised by the custodians of these helpless patients to 
protect them from injustice. When property interests are involved 
it is wise that legal cognizance be taken of their incompetency. 

In the third group are cases of early paresis and of delusional! 
insanity. The experience of Pavilion F has shown that the con- 
fines of a small building are too limited for the characteristic rest- 
lessness: and magniloquence of paresis. Delusional insanity is al- 
ways the: most troublesome condition. Any form of opposition, de- 
tention or restriction is resented, and indeed, the determination of 
the delusion may be difficult, particularly when marital infelicity 
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is the basis of the disturbance. Husbands with quarrelsome wives, 
wives with intemperate husbands, children with degenerate parents, 
parents with disobedient children occasionally look to the hospital 
for relief. Inasmuch as the management of such patients involves 
the question of custody rather than treatment, and restrictive meas- 
ures are appropriately decided by the courts, the hospital refrains 
from engaging in these disputes. 

It should not be forgotten that insanity is disease, and that the 
determination by a court of the treatment of disease is illogical. A 
few patients in incipient stages, less than twenty-five per cent, and 
probably not more than ten per cent, fail to recognize the morbid 
origin of their abnormal thought and action, and decline the rem- 
edy. They become a menace to themselves or others, and are sub- 
ject to legal measures because they are unsafe, violate law and 
order, and render themselves liable to restraint. They constitute 
one class for whom supervision is necessary. Another group of 
patients are those who do not recover and need the good offices 
of the court, not however for the safety of their neighbors, but be- 
eause they are left, after the active disease has subsided, with a 
mental scar, a defect in intelligence, and are incompetent to carry 
on independently the duties of life, to mingle in society, or to sup- 
port or protect themselves in the struggle for existence. They are 
the demented, or mentally enfeebled, comprising the bulk of the 
State hospital population, a rapidly increasing number who are a 
helpless burden. It is right that provision for them be under the 
jurisdiction of the State, in the interest of both the State and its 
beneficiaries. 

There is thus a clearly defined line between patients needing 
treatment and those subject to custodial care. For the former the 
intervention of the court is unnecessary except in rare cases, and 
then when an infraction has occurred or is threatened; for the 
latter every technical requirement should be observed: It is not 
intended to urge that the laws should be ignored, or that an indi- 
vidual who resists treatment should be made forcibly to accept it, 
without opportunity for adjudication; but it is most imperative 
that patients who are willing or anxious to receive medical treat- 
ment should have it, and should have free access to institutions con- 
ducted upon such a basis that they may voluntarily and with confi- 
dence seek admission. The fault is not with the statute, but with 
conditions which make harmful its application. 
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In the enlistment of the general hospital in this service certain 
requirements are to be observed. The institution should be of high 
standing and command the respect of the community. The de- 
partment for mental diseases should be established upon the stand- 
ard of excellence prevailing throughout. It should be somewhat 
removed from the other wards that the distressing incidents of 
acute bodily sickness, particularly the critical events of surgical 
service, should not create or intensify apprehension and suspicion. 
The wards differ in design from general hospital wards, and 
should be more attractively equipped. Tastefully furnished sit- 
ting-rooms with books, games and magazines for diversion, may be 
provided. The custodial feature should be reduced to a minimum, 
and intelligent visitation should be encouraged that the patient 
may always have the assurance that an appeal to his friends may 
be made. 

It is of first importance that the attitude of officers and nurses 
should be one of service upon the patient, and never one of dicta- 
tion or assumption of superiority or command. When the doors 
swing easily both ways there need be little anxiety. Finally, in 
critical cases, there is no substitute for the unremitting personal 
attendance of skillful and sympathetic nurses. 

The function of a general hospital is the treatment of acute 
disease. The question is now presented whether there should be 
any limitation of this duty; that is, whether certain forms of dis- 
ease should be denied admission. For large cities with numerous 
hospitals it may be expedient to specialize, and to designate differ- 
ent acute diseases to different hospitals. In smaller cities, of popu- 
lation varying from fifty thousand to two hundred thousand, the 
two or three good hospitals represent the purpose of the members 
of the community to secure for themselves proper treatment when 
sick or injured. The contribution of each individual, whether 
through private or public channels, is his measure of protection 
for himself or for some one near and dear. If the calamity which 
sends him to this institution is mental in character, he might de- 
mand, and he would be justified in demanding, that he be not 
spurned, when his neighbor with a surgical lesion or an infectious 
disease, has at his disposal every means known to science for the 
restoration of his health. 

It is not to be expected that the work of a hospital for the in- 
sane can be done in a general hospital. Nor can the work of a 
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general hospital be done in a hospital for the insane. 
are many forms of mental disorder having the character of an 
acute illness, and there are many forms of acute physical disease 
with disturbance of mental function, for which the general hos- 
Otherwise, it is not a general hospital. 


pital should provide. 
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TABLE—SHOWING THE Forms oF DISEASE AND THE RESULTS OF TREATMENT 
FROM THE OPENING OF PaviILIon F, FEBRUARY 
18, 1902, ro Fesruary 28, 1907. 


FORM OF DISEASE. 


Acute delirium....... 
Confusional eat. 

Melancholia . - 
a 
Primary dementia... . 


Recov- 
ered. 


Im- 
proved. 


Recurrent Insanity...|}....}.... 


Chronic delusional in- 

enmity...... shin ea 
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VOLUNTARY PATIENTS IN AN INSANE HOSPITAL. 


GEORGE S. ADAMS, M. D., SUPERINTENDENT OF THE WESTBORO IN- 
SANE HOSPITAL, WESTBORO, MASS. 


In 1881 the Massachusetts Legislature enacted a law permitting 
persons to come voluntarily for commitment in the insane hospitals 
of the state. The act reads as follows: 


‘*Chapter 87, section 28. The superintendent or keeper of any 
hospital as aforesaid may receive and detain therein, as a boarder 
and patient, any person who is desirous of submitting himself to 
treatment, and makes written application therefor, but whose 
mental condition is not such as to render it legal to grant a cer- 
tificate of insanity in his case. No such boarder shall be detained 
for more than three days after having given notice in writing of 
his intention or desire to leave such hospital.’’ 

The Westboro Insane Hospital was opened in December, 1886, 
after this law had been in operation nearly six years, and this fact 
perhaps explains, in some degree, why voluntary applications from 
suitable persons were favorably received. I have been told that 
the officials in some of the older state insane hospitals did not con- 
sider such cases desirable inmates and declined to receive them, 
which was well within their rights. 

Within the year 1887 there were admitted 344 patients to the 
Westboro Insane Hospital and of these six were voluntary pa- 
tients. During the past year there were forty voluntary admis- 
sions, ten per cent of the direct court commitments, and in the 
twenty years there were 370, a little over five per cent of all per- 
sons admitted. The law stated very clearly that a voluntary pa- 
tient must be one ‘‘ whose mental condition is not such as to render 
it legal to grant a certificate of insanity in his case’’ and the offi- 
cials of the Westboro Hospital adhered to the letter of the law 
and received as voluntary patients only those who could not be 
committed as insane. As will be shown later this decreased the 
number of voluntary admissions very materially. Most of those 
received were private patients, those whose expenses were paid 
either by themselves or their friends, and this further limited the 
application of the law. 

A few of the officials of the towns were wise in wishing to 
secure early treatment, for they sometimes sent to the hospital per- 
sons who needed treatment, but were unable to pay for it, and 
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asked to have the bill for board sent to the town. Two of the 
admissions in 1887 were chargeable to the city of Boston. Later, 
some city official—the auditor, I think—raised the point that they 
had no right to pay for the support of sane persons, and the fur- 
ther reception of such cases ceased. Other towns continued to 
support voluntary patients up to the time that the State Care Act 
of 1900 became operative in 1904. In my annual report of 1901 I 
called attention to the need of provision for the admission of 
border line patients, without means, in the following words: ‘‘Four 
voluntary patients came, chargeable to as many different towns. 
They required hospital treatment but could not be committed as 
insane. The State Care Act of 1900, which became operative in 
1904, contains no provision for the admission of voluntary patients 
not able to come as private patients.’’ The state board of insanity 


also saw the necessity for this and in 1905 an act was passed which 
read as follows: 


Acts of 1905, Chapter 532: 


‘Section 1. Chapter eighty-seven of the Revised Laws is hereby 
amended by striking out section fifty-three and inserting in place 
thereof the following: Section 53. The superintendent or keeper 
of any institution, public or private, to which an insane person may 
be committed, may receive and detain therein as a boarder and pa- 
tient, any person who is desirous of submitting himself to treat- 
ment, and who makes written application therefor, and whose 
mental condition is such as to render him competent to make such 
application. Such person shall not be detained for more than 
three days after having given notice, in writing, of his intention 
or desire to leave such institution. The charges for the support of 
such person in a public institution shall be governed by the provi- 
sions of the law applicable to the support of an insane person in 
said institution, provided the approval of the state board of in- 
sanity shall be obtained in writing. 

**See. 2. Said chapter eighty-seven is hereby further amended 
by striking out section fifty-four and inserting in place thereof the 
following: Section 54. Ifa patient is received into any such in- 
stitution upon his own application or under the provisions of sec- 
tion fifty-two, the superintendent or keeper thereof shall give im- 
mediate notice of such reception to the state board of insanity, 
stating all the particulars of the case, and said board shall cause 
the case to be investigated and a record to be made of all the facts 
relative thereto.’’ 


As this law is becoming better known to the medical profession, the 
number of state voluntary cases is increasing. In 1906 out of 39 
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voluntary cases admitted, 11 were chargeable to the state. This 
is right, as it gives the border line case, without means, the same 
opportunity for treatment that is possessed by one with competence, 
and placing the authority for such admissions with the state board 
of insanity prevents its abuse by admitting unsuitable persons. 
From December 1, 1906, to May 1, 1907, six months, there have 
been admitted 7 private and 4 state voluntary cases. 

This law of 1905 is also more liberal in another direction, as it 
permits any person, whether sane or insane, to apply for admission. 
This portion reads as follows: ‘‘Any person who is desirous of 
submitting himself to treatment, and who makes written applica- 
tion therefor, and whose mental condition is such as to render him 
competent to make such application.’’ Under this provision of the 
law an insane person who desires admittance and to whom the 
provisions of the law have been carefully explained can be and is 
received. Two-fifths of the voluntary patients recently admitted 
are insane. 

The character of the sane voluntary cases that come for treat- 
ment may be divided into two classes—true border line, and neur- 
asthenic cases, and those who come to be treated for dipsomania 
and the drug habit—usually morphine. In former years alcoholic 
cases were accepted as voluntary patients, but treatment was seldom 
satisfactory and their influence upon other patients was not good; 
and, as they seldom remained long enough to receive any benefit, 
I now decline to receive them. 

Those coming for treatment for the morphine habit sign this 
agreement: ‘‘I wish to be admitted to the Westboro Hospital 
as a voluntary patient, for a period of three months, unless sooner 
discharged by the superintendent, and hereby agree to abide by 
the rules and regulations of the hospital.’’ The question as to our 
right to detain them for the specified time has not been decided 
judicially, and except two patients, who ran away while having the 
freedom of the grounds, all have remained the three months— 
some willingly longer ; however, they are few in number and their 
admission is not encouraged. 

The true border line cases are those whose admission we en- 
courage. These are cases of simple depression—adolescent insanity 
in its early stage, and some cases of simple mania, hysteria and cases 
of neurasthenia for whom treatment may prevent the passing of 
this state into insanity. Such cases are satisfactory, as they are 
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willing to accept the advice of their physician as to the time they 
shall remain for treatment. There is seldom one of this class who 
will not remain if tactfully managed and only rarely will they in- 
sist upon leaving. In such instances, if the patient is suicidal, we 
urge the friends to have them examined and committed, and in 
no instance has this advice been rejected. Neither have we had 
any more trouble with cases who are undoubtedly insane who 
come as voluntary cases, than with the sane. Occasionally it 
seems best to advise the friends to either remove them or have 
commitment made, but as most of these patients know that if they 
go away they will be committed, they prefer to remain with the 
feeling that they are voluntary. 

Persons who still consider that to have an insane relative is a 
disgrace, derive comfort from the avoidance of the technical desig- 
nation of insane by voluntary admission and also by the avoid- 
ance of the publicity involved in a court commitment. 

Three women, who were at one time committed as insane, and 
went out recovered, have recently returned of their own volition, 
upon the re-occurrence of the early symptoms of insanity and are 
now passing through a period of excitement. 

I am, personally, heartily in favor of receiving voluntary pa- 
tients, as such admissions are conducted under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts and the regulations of the State Board of Insanity, as an 
important measure for preventing the accumulation of incurably 
insane in hospitals and asylums by securing treatment at a time. 
when treatment may bring about recovery. 

At the McLean Hospital, Waverly, Mass., a private hospital, 
within the past year more than one-half of all the cases admitted 
came voluntarily. These cases are in a measure selected, as the 
McLean authorities have the right to refuse to receive patients, 
which a State Institution cannot do; but it appears to me that at 
least one-fourth of all the cases now admitted to the hospital might 
be received without court commitment. 
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FAMILY CARE OF THE HARMLESS INSANE IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


JOHN E. FISH, M. D., FORMERLY MEDICAL DIRECTOR OF FAMILY 
CARE, STATE BOARD OF INSANITY, BOSTON, MASS. 


In the spring of 1901, when I assumed the responsibility of se- 
lecting patients from our insane hospitals to provide for their 
care in private families, I felt somewhat apprehensive as to the 
practicability of placing insane persons in the community. I con- 
trasted modern hospital methods of caring for the demented and 
feeble-minded, with the pitiable conditions I had observed among 
the insane in almshouses in another State. I anticipated reason- 
able objection to the removal of the most desirable patients, those 
whose work was of value to the hospital, and the predictions of 
my friends that there would be difficulty in finding satisfactory 
‘*caretakers,’’ each contributed to my uncertainty for the future 
of the family care system. 

It has been my privilege during the six years just passed to 
select from the several hundred patients examined, four hundred 
and forty unrecovered cases, and in my supervision of them | 
have endeavored to ascertain not what ought to result, but what 
actually did in practice result, from their transfer from institution 
to private family care. > 

There are in Massachusetts today 267 patients (13 men, 254 
women) living under more natural conditions than any institution 
can offer, with unquestionable advantages to themselves, and, so 
far as I am able to determine, without injurious infiuence upon 
others. 

In the selection of families I have found that people are gov- 
erned chiefly through their fears and prejudices, and it is a very 
strange fact to me that greater effort is not made by hospital 
officials to stimulate the public to a clearer understanding of in- 
stitution methods and conditions. A person not of the dangerous 
or destructive class may remain at home for months and receive 
only the kindest sympathy from his friends and neighbors, but 
let him be committed to an insane hospital, the token of disgrace 
is apt to be placed upon him and he too often becomes practically 
forgotten and‘ignored. Family care in Massachusetts has done 
much toward removing the popular prejudice and terror from the 
idea of insane institutions. 
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How vividly I remember my keen disappointment when I made 
my first effort to secure a caretaker in a community unfamiliar 
with the system. My suggestion excited a discussion of insane 
poisoning, incendiarism and crime, and the most absurd accusa- 
tions of abuse and neglect were credited to the district insane hos- 
pital. I placed in this neighborhood a quiet, tidy, inoffensive 
woman of sixty years who had two years previously been com- 
mitted for a depression, from which she recovered too much de- 
teriorated to be discharged or to develop any new ideas of institu- 
tion employment to be of value. She was habitually inactive, did 
not even make her own bed, for there were younger, more efficient 
patients to assist in ward work. She had no ambition to leave the 
hospital, was reluctant to go among strangers, and was only ad- 
mitted to family care with the assurance that she might return 
should her new home prove unpleasant. She was transferred by 
one of our department nurses, who saw that she was provided 
with a suitable outfit of clothing, and gave whatever instructions 
seemed advisable to the kind-hearted caretaker. In the quiet, sim- 
ple home, similar to the one the patient had known previous to 
her commitment, she soon revived much of her knowledge of house- 
work and today makes herself useful in many little ways, such as 
washing dishes, making beds, darning stockings, ete. She does 
not wish to return to the hospital; she does not need institution 
care; and yet she is incapable of providing for herself and should 
have some supervision by those experienced in the care of de- 
mented cases. 

Though this case is by no means an exceptional one, I selected 
her with special care for the undeveloped community, and was 
not disappointed in my expectations of receiving numerous appli- 
cations from the neighbors and friends of the caretaker, who were 
anxious to have in their own homes so congenial and helpful a 
person. 

I have found it advisable to place the most desirable patients 
first, and instead of causing disappointment and jealousy between 
neighbors with subsequent and less promising cases, I have ob- 
served that caretakers are apt to emphasize the advantages which 
their charges possess, and good-natured rivalry often results in an 
effort to see which family can produce conditions most satisfactory 
to the department. 

The greatest number now living in one township is 72, and not 
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more than 4 patients are living in any one home. At no time 
during the past five years has there been a scarcity of applicants 
for patients, and my selection of cases with special reference to 
each family for the purpose of avoiding incompatibility and the 
necessity of too frequent transfer has frequently occasioned a 
delay of several months before a satisfactory home could be ac- 
cepted. 

I have made it a practice to personally visit and inspect every 
family in which it was proposed to board patients, not merely 
for the purpose of ascertaining the suitability of accommodations 
(facts which my visiting nurses were far more competent to de- 
termine) or whether some patient should be transferred to that 
home, but for what particular type of case the family was most 
competent to provide. Again and again I have known patient 
and caretaker incapable of existing together in agreement or har- 
mony and observed most pleasing results from the removal of the 
patient to another home—merely a question of compatibility; and 
I would lay it down as a principle that as much care should be 
exercised in the selection of the home for a patient as is employed 
in the choice of the patient for a home. 

I have been much interested to note the motives which prompt 
people to take these cases, and, contrary to the general belief, it is 
by no means always for financial gain. One genial old lady always 
did her own housework, and, when an attack of rheumatism inter- 
fered, she still insisted in directing household affairs in all their 
details, to which the maids she employed refused to submit; and 
she had so much difficulty in retaining help that she was per- 
suaded by her family physician to take a patient of my selection 
for development. Under her firm and tactful guidance two women 
have been trained to do very creditable work and have since been 
discharged to become self-supporting. 

These women were taken from the abundant residium of chronic 
cases, and were really incapable of providing for themselves when 
they left the institution. One family provides a home for a pa- 
tient purely through Christian good will, and would not feel se- 
cure in doing so but for the advice and supervision of the depart- 
ment. 

By far the most satisfactory caretakers own their homes in 
farming communities, where living expenses are low. They usu- 
ally have one or two unoceupied rooms, produce their own milk, 
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eggs and vegetables, and can accommodate one or two persons 
without appreciable increase in their living expenses. A woman 
boarding four patients, at the average rate of two dollars and 
eighty cents per week receives a yearly income of $584, a very 
acceptable sum in the average small country home, and plans for 
its expenditure by the good housewife for furnishings and home 
improvements are commonly made long before its receipt. Such 
worthy caretakers who make special effort to give their patients 
the same home comforts which they provide for themselves, are 
naturally sensitive to criticism, but invariably take kindly to ad- 
vice, and look forward with pleasure to the quarterly call from 
the visiting nurse. 

For convenience of record and general information to caretakers 
the following list of instructions has been found useful, although 
more detailed advice respecting individual patients is given by 


the nurse, at the time the patient is placed, and upon subsequent 
visitation. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO CARETAKERS. 


Believing that the first consideration in family care should be 
to safeguard the rights and privileges of the community, removal 
of patients has been made whenever probability of evil influence 
has been suspected, and I have been guided by the principle that 
patients should not be given into the care of neurotic, supersensi- 
tive folks, or ones having a tendency in that direction. 

With the loyal assistance of hospital physicians in the selection 
of patients and no lack of desirable homes in which promising 
cases could be placed, I have found it a most perplexing puzzle 
to adjust my patients to the right environment, in the first in- 
stance. Conditions will change and render transfer between fami- 
lies inevitable, but much trouble and expense can be avoided by 
locating patients in the right place at the outset, and however im- 
portant may be one’s knowledge of the scientific aspects of psychi- 
atry I predict that the success of family care in the future will 
imply a knowledge of human nature required in no other branch 
of insane supervision. 

During the past hospital year, with the daily average number 
of 248 patients in 138 homes, there have been 83 transfers be- 
tween families, of patients whose condition did not seem to justify 
their return to an institution, but whose caretakers did not possess 
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the tact, temperament, congenial companionship and other quali- 
ties so indispensable to the success of caring for insane persons in 
homes. 

Some unprincipled people will flatter and take advantage of a 
patient’s weakness. Those who have had experience in institu- 
tions are too apt to adopt institution methods of care, and thereby 
defeat the very purposes of the system. Others intimidate by threats 
of punishment or return to an asylum, and in the most thrifty 
homes, which may appear very attractive and desirable, if patients 
are taken for purely selfish and economical reasons, they are apt 
to be overworked, restricted to separate apartments and deprived 
of the opportunity to enjoy home comforts and advantages. 

Of the 440 cases placed during the six year period referred to, 
but 52 or 12 per cent., became unsuitable within six months and 
were returned to institutions. 

One woman desirous of sympathy from a caretaker whom she 
regarded as indifferent, wet her shoes in a pond and returned to 
the house to say that she had attempted suicide. The facts were 
so magnified in the neighborhood that I did not feel justified in 
giving her a trial in another family. 

One imbecile became frightened at a dog and ran a distance 
of three miles to the hospital where she begged to be allowed to 
remain. 

Another after two years without the drug returned to her in- 
temperate use of morphine. Some cases became troublesome by 
writing many letters, others persisted in wandering away, and to 
some removal from the hospital was manifestly detrimental, e. g., 
the quietly-going dement who became hallucinated by the change 
to new surroundings. 

In some instances troublesome relatives have been the cause of 
patients’ return. And so I could go on through the list of the 
various causes of failure, a knowledge of which is probably the 
basis for the criticisms of the opponents of family care, to whom 
the 88 per cent. of successful ones, are unknown. 

The hospital physician in recommending cases for family care, 
very naturally thinks of the suspicious, discontented, hystero- 
paranoid case which greets him with a request for discharge every 
time he enters her ward, before he recalls the quiet, industrious 
patient who has settled down into the life and routine of the hos- 
pital. He is also unfamiliar with the available homes and I have 
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found it more satisfactory in most instances to review all cases 
in regular order, and when it is agreed that a patient is worthy 
consideration for removal, the case is taken up for discussion. I 
have made it a practice not to receive a working patient who was 
contented to remain at the hospital, unless it was believed that 
something could be accomplished in the way of self-support. 

In the selection of patients the chief questions experience has 
taught me to put to myself are: What risks are there in the case, 
e. g., of suicide, of danger to others, of annoyance to neighbors? 
What is there in the physical condition which indicates likelihood 
of expense for medical attendance and special nursing? In short 
what can be accomplished by the removal of this patient? 

An understanding having been reached that a trial should be 
given, friends are communicated with, the purpose of the system 
explained, and effort made to convince them of the expediency of 
the step in the patient’s interest. Friends are invited to visit the 
home in which it is proposed to place the patient, and after trans- 
fer is made are allowed to visit at any time within reason. It 
has often been observed that friends apparently indifferent to the 
patient in the hospital are aroused to their responsibility by the 
encouragement which ability to live in a private family excites. 

At first I selected my patients from the old residents of the 
chronic wards, comfortably demented, manageable women, in whom 
the deterioration process appeared to be arrested. Curiously 
enough certain mechanical housework of a simple kind can be 
brought out of many of these cases if they are placed amidst op- 
portunities for employment in which they have been well educated. 

I recall what to me has been a very interesting case—an unmar- 
ried woman of forty, regarded as having average intelligence, 
though I think her previous history would indicate constitutional 
mental weakness, disposition reserved and quiet and habits indus- 
trious in the small country farmhouse where she lived with her 
infirm parents. The cause of her insanity was attributed to over- 
anxiety for the welfare of her parents who died soon after her 
commitment. 

For a period of about six months she was much depressed though 
never resistive or suicidal. She gradually lost all interest in every- 
thing, and when my attention was first called to the case she had 
been on a ward for demented patients for six years. Her memory 
seemed gone, nutrition was flabby and circulation sluggish. She 
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was careless in her dress, though not dirty or degraded in her 
habits and I received her into family care for experiment. She 
could not be taught the simplest of new ideas, but she had not 
lost the automatic properties of the motor centres which permitted 
re-education of a simple kind. She now feeds the chickens, sweeps 
the door-steps, prepares vegetables for cooking and does other simi- 
lar work. There is no improvement from her dementia and I ex- 
pect none. I mention this case to illustrate the opportunity there 
is for re-education in its truest sense. 

With the increase in the number and variety of available homes, 
and the work of the department better systematized, it has been 
possible to do more toward assisting certain worthy cases back 
into the community for self-support. and results in that direction 
have been most gratifying. Twenty-five cases have been discharged 
during the past two years from a daily average number of 232 and 
are now successfully providing for themselves. 

What becomes of the average, much improved or even recovered 
working woman patient when discharged directly from the hos- 
pital and thrown upon her own resources? In these strenuous 
days of sharp competition is she not looked upon with suspicion 
by an indifferent and frowning world and forced to seek unde- 
sirable employment where failure is inevitable? Furthermore can 
the highest degree of improvement and revivability be determined 
by hospital treatment alone? 

Another case will illustrate my belief in family care as a pre- 
paratory step to ultimate discharge. A climacteric case whose de- 
lusions and hallucinations practically disappeared with a six 
months’ hospital residence. She had no interested friends and re- 
mained voluntarily at the hospital which she regarded as a home 
for some four years. During all that period she did no work and 
took no interest in anything unless perhaps there was a negative 
enjoyment in the entertainments and parole privileges. She was 
absolutely devoid of initiative power, but showed little intellectual 
impairment in the sense of dementia. She was boarded at the rate 
of $2.80 per week under exceptionally favorable conditions and 
has made gradual improvement for the past 18 months. At first 
she was given little responsibilities such as going to the nearby 
postoffice for the caretaker’s mail, and elsewhere in the neighbor- 
hood on simple errands, until she did certain useful things by force 
of habit. With improvement the board rate was gradually re- 
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duced and last September, one year after admission to family care 
and five years and six months from the date of commitment she 
was made self-supporting and is now receiving $3.00 per week as 
a housekeeper in a small family. The place is one of her own 
selection and with a woman who would never think of taking a 
patient directly from an asylum. 

This patient has not been discharged because she still lacks con- 
fidence in her ability to maintain herself without the advice and 
supervision of the Board of Insanity, but as soon as she has ac- 
cumulated a little more money J shall recommend that she be dis- 
charged on trial for one year. 

Of course this patient might have improved under hospital su- 
pervision, but I often question if there is not risk that listlessness 
and apathy may degenerate into dementia from want of interest 
in life, and I am now never satisfied that all possible opportunity 
for improvement has been given certain patients until they have 
been encouraged in simple mechanical work and the natural ten- 
dencies toward social pleasures strengthened. 

The indiscriminate boarding in families of any insane persons 
who may be able to exist without hospital supervision would be 
manifestly unwise, and all kinds of abuses and evil influences 
would result. Family care requires never ceasing diligence to 
avert serious catastrophies as symptoms change, and endless devis- 
ing to adjust family difficulties. 

The system is by no means complete, the problems which sur- 
prise us daily can never reach such a complete solution as to give 
universal satisfaction, yet it is undeniable that each endeavor does 
appear to advance our progress toward a satisfactory method of 
caring for a certain class of patients, who are not suitable for dis- 
charge upon their own resources, and yet who appear entitled to 
more natural liberty than an insane hospital provides. 


STATISTICS FOR THE FISCAI, YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1906. 


Number of patients at the beginning of the year............ 253 
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Whole number of cases within the year.................... 350 
pe LI GY te i a ae Sa a 2 

Viz.: Capable of self-support.......................85. 7 


EY SEU GOOD, on eve eecpeverevenvsutes 2 
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es Gi CII. 0k A Girls nse JSG vee ee 41 
Te IE scndkidie + nib pred Bas PSS S 6 ORE eed oul oi 10 
EDS. Wah pabad~ ndash bes euekae ened. 12 
Ee See ee eee _19 

SE id dibagiewhle Win cbhk a eR bese be nla ile eh abe Pan eiws 6 
ee emia os b wise be ees 60 Na ak ha eh eee eae 2 
ee ENGNG...) sitawbates H6eteebbbes bee ebee’ 7 
EO en ee ee 285 
Daily average number of patients....................00- 248 
Average age of patients placed.................. ee eeeees 50 
Weekly per capita cost of board...............0.ce eee eees $2.68 
Total weekly per capita cost (including supervision) ........$3.07 
Number of families applying for patients................. 59 
Number of families rejected... . 2.0.0... cc ccc cc ccccccccees 10 
Number of new families given patients during the year...... 40 
Number of families becoming unsuitable.................. 3 
Number of townships in which patients reside............. 59 


INSTRUCTIONS TO CARETAKERS. 


1. Your patients should be treated as members of your family 
and made to feel at home so far as possible. 

2. Study the dispositions of your patients, but do not discuss 
or encourage their peculiarities and fancies. Their habits should 
be closely observed and any wrong tendencies discouraged. 

3. Keep careful oversight of your patients. Some responsible 
person should be always with them. 

4. Never threaten your patients or lock them in their rooms. 
Every form of punishment is strictly prohibited under all circum- 
stances. 

5. Patients’ failure to eat enough should be reported at once, 
unless good reason is obvious. Take notice whether they are gain- 
ing or losing in weight. 

6. More than one patient must never be allowed to sleep in the 
same bed, nor in the same room, nor should sleeping rooms be above 
the second floor unless special permission be obtained. 

7. Patients should be encouraged to do suitable work, accord- 
ing to their strength, but never beyond it. Light out-door occu- 
pation, such as gardening, caring for hens, and so forth, is suit- 
able for women patients. 
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8. Patients must be comfortably and neatly clothed at your 
expense, unless a definite agreement to the contrary be made. All 
clothing must be kept clean and in good repair and subject to the 
inspection of the visitor. When patients are removed, all clothing 
belonging to them must be taken with them. It is expected they 
will leave with as good a supply as when placed. 

9. Patients should have a thorough bath at least once each week. 

10. The board rate may be reduced from time to time as the 
usefulness of the patient increases, but not without due notice. 

11. If patient is absent for more than one week, you will re- 
ceive allowance only for rent of room. 

12. Payments for board are made four times a year, as soon 
after the first of December, March, June and September as bills 
can be approved. Bills are made up to the beginning of the quar- 
ter and not to the time when you receive payment. 

13. No bills, except in emergencies, should be contracted or ex- 
penditures made without authority from office. 

14. Be self-reliant in dealing with emergencies; act promptly 
in accordance with your best judgment as you would for yourself, 
and then report as soon as possible to the office. Do not allow the 
continuance of anything which seems wrong to you without calling 
it to the attention of the visitor of the Board. Do not trouble the 
office with matters which you can properly settle for yourself, al- 
though you must not become careless in reporting essentials. Try 
to foresee difficulties and seek advice beforehand. 

15. If a patient is ill, call a physician as you would for a mem- 
ber of your own family. Report this at once to the office, and note 
the date of each visit of the physician in the record book. In 
case of death, telephone or telegraph to office. 

16. If a patient escapes, search for her. If she cannot be 
found, immediately notify the local police and the office. 

17. If a patient becomes dangerous or unmanageable, notify 
office. If the office cannot be reached, send her to the nearest 
insane hospital at once, unless you are able to care for her safely 
until the office responds. 

18. Patients must not visit friends at a distance without per- 
mission from the office. They must not be removed to another 
house, family or town without approval from the office. 

19. The visitors of the Board will expect to see each patient 
alone, to inspect her room and clothing thoroughly, and to make 
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such other examination as may be necessary. Please do not be 
sensitive, nor regard this as any reflection on you or your care of 
the patient. The visitor is required to do it as a part of her duty 
in all cases. 

20. Record, in ink, any important information, especially dates 
of visits of physicians, of friends, or of the patient to friends at a 
distance. Note change of habits, and of mental or physical con- 
dition of the patient. 


Owen Copp, M. D., Executive Officer, 
State Board of Insanity, Room 36, State House. 
Telephone, 830 Haymarket. 


PAST AND PRESENT CARE OF THE INSANE IN PRIVATE 
FAMILIES. 


F. B. SANBORN OF CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


This is by no means a new subject before this Conference, for 
twenty-one years ago, July 21, 1886, I presented a short paper on 
‘*The Care of the Chronic Insane in Families’’ to the Conference 
then in session at the neighboring city of St. Paul. It described 
briefly the origin and progress of the family care of the insane in 
Europe, and dwelt more at length on its introduction in Massa- 
chusetts by the then Board of Charity, in 1885, and the results of 
its first year of experiment. At other Conferences it has been 
discussed, but never so fully as its importance deserves; and I am 
glad to know that it will this year be more seriously and generally 
debated. 

Care of the insane in private families long since ceased, in Eu- 
rope, to be an experiment; and it is now fully established in Massa- 
chusetts. Its first patron there was that foremost philanthropist of 
New England, Dr. S. G. Howe, one of the early chairmen of the 
first State Board of Charities in the country, and one of the foun- 
ders of this National Conference, although he did not live to at- 
tend even its earlier sessions. On his last visit to Europe in 1867, 
Dr. Howe, who had long favored family care for dependent chil- 
dren, and had studied the Scotch and Belgian systems of family 
eare for the insane, made a final visit to Gheel, near Antwerp, 
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and in his chairman’s report for the Board of Charities, advocated 
a modification of the Scotch system for Massachusetts. In the 
general ignorance then prevailing in the United States concerning 
both the Scotch and Belgian methods, little attention was paid to 
Dr. Howe’s recommendation, which, like most of the suggestions 
for improvement in the treatment of insanity, was coldly received 
by the medical superintendents of asylums. However, the seed 
thus planted did germinate and take root in Massachusetts; and 
when the late Mrs. Leonard, of Springfield, became a member of 
the State Board, in 1880, she soon turned her attention to the care 
of the insane, and gradually became convinced of the feasibility of 
placing insane women, at least, in well-selected families, rather 
than to keep tkem herded, as they then were, in great asylums 
and almshouses. As inspector of charities for the board—and in 
fact as Dr. Howe’s successor in the chairmanship of the old board 
—I had myself adopted the view of Dr. Howe; had investigated 
the question of European success, and felt keenly, from my in- 
quiry into abuses of the insane in the Tewksbury State Almshouse, 
how much need there was of improvement in our state system. 
The careful management of the Tewksbury establishment by the 
State Board in 1883, under ex-Governor Talbot as chairman, and 
Mrs. Leonard as special inspector at Tewksbury, had given the 
board so much prestige with the legislature that any bill endorsed 
by Mrs. Leonard was sure to pass. I therefore drew the act of 
1885, authorizing the boarding-out of the insane, and its supple- 
ment in 1886; Mrs. Leonard drew up the circular to families and 
town authorities, and the administration of the laws was for more 
than three years left in my hands, as deputy lunacy commissioner, 
with very little restriction by the supervising State Board. I had 
previously engaged Dr. H. R. Stedman, then a physician in one of 
our insane hospitals, at an expense of $100, to write a paper favor- 
ing the Scotch system; which our Board published, more as an 
anchor to windward against any unfavorable blasts from the state 
hospitals, than for effect on the legislature, with which Dr. Sted- 
man’s view, however sound, had little weight. 

The new policy, cautiously administered under my personal over- 
sight, was unexpectedly successful. More applications from good 
families came in than we could readily find patients to board out, 
since that required the recommendation of the asylum superin- 
tendents, who were little disposed at first to send out the best pa- 
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tients for the experiment. Gradually, however, they saw its value, 
and co-operated loyally. Particularly Dr. Fisher, now of the Pres- 
byterian Hospital in New York, but then at the head of a reformed 
Tewksbury, was active in recommending his insane patients for 
family care; so that many very good subjects went out from his 
establishment, and among them the three patients of Miss Alice 
Cooke, whose case has several times been brought before the public. 

They were just average examples of the practicabilities of the 
family care system when seen at work in a good household; and it 
is by such instances, rather than by arguments or theories, that 
measures of a practical sort are to be tested. Here were three 
patients of the ordinary chronic asylum type, reckoned incurable, 
and in fact doing little in the asylum for their own support, but 
rather making trouble by their noise and disorder for the over- 
worked attendants. They were transferred by me almost twenty- 
one years ago (October, 1886) to a small New England household 
of three women; two of them still remain there, self-supporting, 
and to some extent self-directing; while the third, after ten years 
of self-support, being aged and diseased, was sent back to the asy- 
lum to be cared for in hospital till death. Had they remained in 
the asylum, they would have been a burden on the public for as 
many years as they lived; but probably the routine and the con- 
fusion of the wards would have shortened their lives by ten years 
In Sandwich, on the contrary, they have enjoyed comfort and have 
added to the comfort of those with whom they dwelt in peace and 
security. 

These women were of the servant class, and of Irish parentage. 
An older patient, a widow, of native American lineage, educated 
and refined, after an asylum life of nearly ten years, in which her 
fortune was consumed, and her support thrown upon the public, 
was one of the first of the 180 patients placed out by me in three 
years, 1885-88. Her relatives, who only remembered her in her 
disturbed state, were sceptical about her living quietly in a family. 
But when they visited her in her happy rural boarding-place, they 
were converted to family care, and took her home to their com- 
fortable city house, where she passed the residue of her long life, 
dying at the age of 79, after fourteen years of home life, away 
from the hospital, where otherwise she must have lived unhappily 
a life of routine and solitude. 

It may be said that these four cases were somewhat exceptional ; 
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but those who have practical experience of family care for the in- 
sane know that such instances are far more numerous than the 
doubters know or imagine. But other cases, not exceptional, which 
never become self-supporting, do yet relieve the public of much 
cost, especially for asylum-building. The average number of 100, 
boarding out in the 17 years from 1885 to 1902, would have cost 
the State, for buildings alone, $50,000, which, by the end of the 
period would have swelled to $100,000. Their board in families 
has, on the whole, cost less than it would have cost in the asylums; 
and the jnterest on building-cost has been saved. If we add to this 
money-argument the fact that the insane thus provided for, without 
costly buildings, are happier and far more useful than they can 
be in the ordinary close asylum, we must think that family care is 
likely to prevail (up to the limit of safety), if we have the right 
use of our own reason, in providing for those unfortunates whose 
reason has left them. 

But what is the limit of safety? How many of the fast increas- 
ing host of the insane can be sent out into families, or can properly 
remain there, if not yet committed to any asylum? This is a query 
not so easily answered. In Scotland there have been times when 
nearly a fourth of the registered insane were boarded in families ; 
at present somewhat less than one-fifth are so boarded. But it 
must be remembered that almost all of that uncounted regiment 
of the insane residing unregistered in the community live in fami- 
lies until some outbreak or some family need consigns first one and 
then another to the asylum, for the first or the tenth time. Prob- 
ably at any time in Scotland not less than a quarter part of the 
actual insane are dwelling in families. The late Dr. Earle, thirty- 
five years ago, estimated that nearly 10 per cent of his patients 
in the Northampton hospital could be boarded in families. Some- 
where between 10 and 25 per cent, then, can be so treated, if ex- 
pedient. Whether expedient or not will be determined as the cases 
present themselves in the asylums, and as the supply of good fami- 
lies to receive patients stands, at the time of consideration. The 
visitation and inspection of families must be constant. 

I will leave all such practical questions to be answered by Dr. 
Copp, who now supervises the placing out of the Massachusetts 
insane, long ago under my charge; to Dr. Adams of the West- 
boro Hospital, who selects and sometimes visits his own patients 
boarded in families, and to others of the Conference who have per- 
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sonal knowledge of family care for the insane in this country or 
abroad. I have myself twice visited Gheel and inspected some of 
the insane in cottages and village homes there; and twice visited 
the Scotch insane in different counties of that country. The sys- 
tem is gaining ground all over Europe, and the results of its use 
commend it everywhere that it is carefully and strictly adminis- 
tered. Neglect and bad judgment will let in abuses under any 
system of caring for the insane; but the opportunity for abuses, I 
believe, from long observation, to be greater in the close asylums 
than in well chosen families and neighborhoods. So far as I know, 
it has been true everywhere that the boarding of the chronic, and 
some few of the curable insane, in families, has been of advantage 
both to the patients and to the government; and it has never been 
finally abandoned where once introduced. The attempt to give it 
up in Massachusetts, fifteen years ago, came to nothing; its ene- 
mies, who were either ignorant or prejudiced, have died in their 
ignorance or conquered their prejudices, and the present Board of 
Insanity find no other difficulty than practical ones such as arise 
in the disposal of all cases of the insane under state care. Ig- 
norance and timidity, which formerly advised against trying the 
experiment favored by Dr. Howe and Mrs. Leonard, are seldom 
wise counselors; and it is safer, as well as more creditable, to have 
confidence in our ability to overcome obstacles that long since 
yielded to persevering good sense, in most of the countries of 
Europe. What has been done by a Scot, a Belgian, a Frenchman, 
a German and a Russian, can certainly be accomplished, and prob- 
ably with less difficulty, by an American. 


A YEAR’S WORK IN THE AFTER CARE OF THE INSANE. 


HOMER FOLKS, SECRETARY OF THE NEW YORK STATE CHARITIES AID 
ASSOCIATION. 


The present interest in After Care of persons who have been 
insane and have recovered is one phase of a new attitude on the 
part of the community towards all kinds of institutional relief. 
Institutions of all kinds have, as a rule, received both undue praise 
and undue censure. In so far as they have been open to criticism 
it has often been due to the fact that they were not properly re- 
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lated to the normal life of the community, and particularly that 
insufficient care has been given to the selection and admission of 
patients, and to their reinstatement in the community when dis- 
charged. 

There seems to be a general awakening to the fact that we should 
look more to the life history of the patient; that residence in an 
institution is but one incident in the treatment that the community 
as a whole should give those of its members who need assistance. 
As a result of this awakening, the parole work of reformatories, 
which for many years was either altogether wanting or sadly in- 
effective, is becoming a vital factor in the treatment of those com- 
mitted to their care. Sanatoria for consumptives are realizing that 
the good work done by them may be undone quickly if the patient 
returns to those conditions of employment and life which encour- 
aged the onset of the disease. In the same way we recognize the 
fact that insanity is not altogether a matter of individual weakness, 
but is the joint product of the personal equation and the environ- 
ment, and that, though the patient may have recovered under hos- 
pital care, a return to the same environment may mean an almost 
certain relapse. To conserve the beneficial results of hospital care, 
to treat the patient with full knowledge of his past and his present 
and due regard to his future—not as though he were an isolated 
unit, but recognizing his social relations, duties to his family, oc- 
cupation and associations—this requires After Care for many of 
those who have been insane and have recovered. 

The After Care of the Insane, in active and successful operation 
in some European countries for nearly eighty years, had reached 
in this country, until last year, only the stage of exposition. Val- 
uable papers on the subject had been presented to the Medico- 
Psychological Association by Dr. Peter M. Wise, in 1893; to the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction by Dr. Richard 
Dewey, in 1894 and 1905; and an especially full statement to the 
American Neurological Association by Dr. Henry R. Stedman, of 
Brookline, Mass., in 1897. Reference should be made, in connec- 
tion with these papers, to the comprehensive review of this sub- 
ject at the recent meeting of the American Medico-Psychological 
Association at Washington, in May, 1907, by Dr. William Mabon, 
superintendent of the Manhattan State Hospital, New York City. 

Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, who, as chairman of the committee on 
the insane, of the State Charities Aid Association, was largely re- 
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sponsible for the establishment, in 1890, of the system of State 
Care and State maintenance for all the insane of the State of New 
York, had long been interested in the subject of After Care and 
had made inquiries as to the operations of the English After Care 
Society, when visiting that country in 1891-1892. Subsequently it 
was made a part of the duties of the standing committee on the 
insane, of the State Charities Aid Association ‘‘to inaugurate and 
maintain for convalescents leaving hospitals, who may be friend- 
less, a system of ‘after care,’ whereby they may be strengthened 
in health, protected and cared for, until they are able to support 
themselves.’’ Upon her return to England in the summer of 1905, 
Miss Schuyler again visited the office of the English Society and 
gave a brief account of this at a conference of the New York State 
Hospital Superintendents and Managers, with the State Commis- 
sion in Lunacy, in New York, November 18, 1905. 

Meanwhile, in order to secure more definite information as to the 
needs of patients discharged from our State Hospitals, a special 
inquiry was made by the State Charities Aid Association of the 
conditions and circumstances of patients recently discharged from 
the Manhattan State Hospital as recovered. The services of two 
students in the School of Philanthropy, both trained nurses, one 
a former superintendent of a general hospital, and the other a 
graduate of the Massachusetts General Hospital and the McLean 
Hospital Training School, were secured. 

The number of patients discharged as recovered from the Man- 
hattan State Hospital for the three and one-half months, October 
1, 1905, to January 15, 1906, was ninety, of whom forty-eight were 
men and forty-two women. 

Of the forty-two women, ten could not be found. Of the thirty- 
two women concerning whom information could be secured, eight- 
een were found at the addresses given and fourteen at other ad- 
dresses ; twenty-five had continued to improve since their discharge, 
one had neither improved nor deteriorated, one was dying of heart 
disease under medical attention, and five were considered to be re- 
lapsing. Apparently about one-fifth of the number discharged as 
recovered needed some assistance at the time of their discharge or 
subsequently, with considerable hope that relapse might thereby 
have been prevented. ; 

Of the forty-eight men, reports could be secured as to only twen- 
ty-seven, the other twenty-one not being found at the addresses 
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given and no information concerning them being available, al- 
though a very brief period, at most less than four months, had 
elapsed since their discharge. Of the twenty-seven found, thirteen 
were at the addresses given by the hospital authorities and fourteen 
were elsewhere ; seventeen were employed; nine were unemployed ; 
and as to one the facts were not ascertained. Of the nine known 
to be unemployed, several had made no effort to secure employ- 
ment, one had been temporarily laid off, but expected to return 
to work, and two patients had tried in vain to secure employment. 
Both of these had relapsed apparently in considerable degree be- 
cause of disappointment and anxiety. Twenty of the twenty-seven 
had improved since discharge and seven had deteriorated or re- 
lapsed. It appeared that about one-fourth of the men would have 
been benefited by assistance at the time of their discharge. 

Several cases represented circumstances that were pathetic in 
the extreme. I recall one case in which the patient was listed on 
the records of the hospital as discharged to his family; a truthful 
record, and one which might be considered promising. A visit to 
this family, however, disclosed the fact that the patient, a com- 
paratively new arrival in New York City, from Russia, had broken 
down under the strain of caring for his family in a strange city, 
had been admitted to the State Hospital with ‘‘an exhaustive psy- 
chosis,’’ had recovered, had returned to his family, and had re- 
sumed the burden of supporting them. He was employed in his 
own home in making clothing. The sanitary conditions of the 
home was poor; three small rooms (one of the three dark) were 
oceupied by the man and wife and three small children. The 
most he could earn was $5 per week. What wonder that the visitor 
reported: ‘‘He has lost flesh, looks poorly nourished, works very 
hard, and it seems likely that he will not stand the strain.’’ An- 
other patient, a comparatively young man, was returned to his 
family and to his employment; but that employment meant work- 
ing twelve hours a day as a waiter, from 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
until 2 o’clock in the morning; the very conditions of employment 
which, in the opinion of his family, had caused his mental break- 
down. 

The careful investigation made by these two trained nurses, the 
results of which were laid before the superintendents, managers 
and the Commission in Lunacy, at the meeting of January 30, 1906, 
proved an important factor in the Conference, showing, as al- 
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ready stated, that at least one-fifth of the women and one-fourth 
of the men might have been materially benefited had they re- 
ceived assistance at the time of their recent discharge from the 
Manhattan State Hospital. The Conference placed on record its 
opinion that it was desirable that there should be established a sys- 
tem for providing temporary assistance, and friendly aid and coun- 
sel for needy persons discharged, recovered, from state hospitals 
for the insane; and also, by resolution, requested the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association to organize such a system and pledged co- 
operation in the movement. 

The plan of organization in New York is as follows: The State 
Charities Aid Association has a standing committee on the insane, 
with a sub-committee on After Care. It is the duty of this sub- 
committee to appoint After Care committees, one for each of the 
thirteen State Hospitals, consisting of visitors of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association (who are residents of the hospital district), 
and two or more managers of the hospital, selected by their own 
board, and the superintendent of the hospital. The hospital dis- 
trict committees receive the names of their respective hospitals, 
viz: ‘‘Manhattan After Care Committee,’’ ‘‘ Willard After Care 
Committee,’’ ete. 

A salaried agent, Miss E. H. Horton, trained in social work, 
with headquarters at the office of the association in New York City, 
gives all her time to assisting the different hospital district com- 
mittees in the details of their work, more especially in connection 
with patients discharged from State hospitals in or near New York 
City. After Care committees have been appointed: for the Man- 
hattan State Hospital, in February, 1906; for the Willard State 
Hospital, in April; for the Hudson River State Hospital, in May; 
for the Binghamton State Hospital, in November, 1906, and for the 
Central Islip State Hospital, in January, 1907. The first annual 
report of the After Care committee, covering the work to November 
1, 1906, has recently been published, and may be had upon applica- 
tion at the office of the Association, 105 East Twenty-second street, 
New York City. This report also contains the By-Laws of After 
Care committees, various formulas in use, ete. 

As the Manhattan After Care committee was the first organized, 
and has developed its work to a greater degree than any other com- 
mittee, a brief statement of its plan of operation may be useful in 
conveying a further idea of just what the work means, and how 
it is actually carried on. 
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After Care work should begin, if the expression is permissible, 
some time before the patient is discharged. A talk with the pa- 
tient affords an opportunity for a judgment as to the occupation 
for which the patient is fitted, and also brings to light many facts 
in regard to the home conditions. The arrangement has therefore 
been made that the Manhattan State Hospital is to notify the agent 
of the After Care committee of patients who are likely to be dis- 
charged, preferably a week or more before the patient is expected 
to leave the hospital. The hospital sends at that time a summary 
of such facts in connection with the patient’s history as seem likely 
to be of assistance. This information includes the name, age, na- 
tivity, occupation and civil condition, date of admission, previous 
admissions, form of insanity, previous history, circumstances of the 
patient so far as known, names and addresses of relatives and 
friends, and character and condition of the home, so far as known. 
The agent visits the hospital every week, and on such visits talks 
with the patients of whose expected discharge she has been noti- 
fied, ascertains their preference in regard to occupation and after 
conferring with the physician in charge forms an opinion as to 
their suitability for such occupation. 

If there is any doubt as to the wisdom of permitting the 
patient to return to his former surroundings, the agent vis- 
its the home and reports to the medical staff of the hospital 
such facts as would be likely to have a bearing on the propriety 
of discharging the patient to this home, or the desirability of 
trying to provide for him in some other home. Occasionally 
a family of good character is found to be occupying an apart- 
ment which does not permit of proper home surroundings 
for patients about to be discharged, and is assisted by the After 
Care committee to move into more favorable environment. 
It sometimes happens that the discharge of a patient cannot 
be postponed until after the agent has been notified and has 
had an opportunity to visit the patient and his prospective home. 
In such cases if the patient is discharged, the committee is imme- 
diately notified and the patient is visited at his home as soon as 
possible. The hospital also notifies the committee if it learns of 
former patients who have been paroled or discharged, who appear 
to be in danger of relapsing, or who need advice or assistance, and 
a member of the committee or the agent visits such patients at once, 
and endeavors to provide such aid and secure such changes in the 
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patient’s occupation, or surroundings, as will tend to prevent a re- 
lapse. In addition to the above, the superintendent of the Man- 
hattan State Hospital has prepared and printed a circular ad- 
dressed ‘‘To the friends of patients,’’ which is handed or mailed to 
friends of patients who are leaving the hospital, discharged or on 
parole. This circular contains various suggestions in regard to the 
patient’s manner of living, the formation of right habits of recrea- 
tion, employment, ete Successful after care work must always de- 
pend, in large measure, upon the co-operation of the hospital au- 
thorities, and to this the State Charities Aid Association is greatly 
indebted for what it has thus far been able to accomplish. 

A survey of the actual work of the year ending March 31, 1907, 
shows that the total number of patients from several state hos- 
pitals, for whom visits were made by the agents of the After Care 
committee was 258, of whom 231 were discharged during the year 
in question, and twenty-seven had either been discharged before 
the beginning of the year or still remained in the hospital at the 
close of the year. Of this total number about 225 were from the 
Manhattan State Hospital. 

Of these 258 patients, it was found to be unnecessary in 192 
eases to do more than make one visit to the patient’s home, and they 
were referred to the committee for visitation because the hospital 
authorities were not informed sufficiently as to the character of 
the home surroundings. Of these 121 cases, forty-three were men, 
most of whom returned to steady occupation, and seventy-eight 
were women, in most cases married women who returned to their 
husbands. Of the other patients requiring but one visit, fourteen 
had been provided with employment by their friends or relatives, 
twenty were not found at the addresses given, and their where- 
abouts could not be ascertained ; fourteen were found to have left 
the city; thirteen relapsed and returned to the hospital, and ten 
were not yet discharged from the hospital, though visits to their 
homes were made by the agent. 

Even in these cases in which but one visit was made, the mora! 
effect of this visit would seem to have a certain value, in addition 
to the information secured for the hospital authorities. It is an 
encouragement to the patients and to their friends and relatives 
to feel that some one is interested in the patient’s welfare, and that 
they are at liberty to call, in case of need, upon a responsible 
agency, for counsel and advice. 
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The other sixty-six patients required more than one, some of 

them required many, visits. Thirty-three required no material as- 

sistance or employment, but needed counsel and help in other ways, 

such as, for instance, getting a child into a day nursery, finding a 

suitable boarding place, advice as to the whereabouts of a suitable 

dispensary, etc. The variety of duties that have to be undertaken 

in connection with these visits can hardly be even outlined. The 

number of visits that have been made in behalf of, or in connection 

with, ten different patients, is as follows: For two patients, each 

seven visits; for one, eight visits; for two, twelve visits each; for 

one, fifteen; one, seventeen; one, eighteen; one, twenty-two, and 

one, as many as forty-three visits. 

There were thirty-three patients, twenty-nine women and four 

men, for whom aid or employment was secured. The twenty-nine 
women were aided as follows: Situation seeured at service, six- 
teen; situations secured in a desirable factory, two; sent to the 
country for rest, seven; assisted by Legal Aid Society, one; re- 
ferred to Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, one; 
money provided for purchase of sewing machine, one; patient’s 
clothing removed from insecure storage, one; total, twenty-nine. 
Clothing was also provided for nine of the men. Four of these 
men were aided in finding employment, three of them through the 
Special Employment Bureau of the Charity Organization Society, 
and one by the After Care agent. 

Of the eighteen women for whom employment was obtained, po- 
sitions were secured by the After Care agent directly in twelve 
cases, and through co-operating agencies in six cases. 

Of the seven women sent to the country for rest, four were sent 
through the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
one through a settlement, and two at the expense of the After Care 
committee. Temporary board and lodging have been provided for 
several patients awaiting employment. The total number of visits 
made in behalf of the 258 patients was 821, not including the 
weekly visits to the hospital. Visits were made to the patients 
themselves after their return, to their friends and relatives before 
their return, to former employers, to possible future employers, 
to previous residences, to charitable societies, to intelligence offices, 
ete. In one instance twenty-three visits were made in behalf of a 
patient to try and find her husband, son and brother, to get refer- 
ences from her former employers, to ascertain what had become of 
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her household goods while she was at the hospital, and finally to 
clothe her and place her in a situation. 

A very gratifying feature of the work is the warm welcome re- 
ceived almost everywhere. The patients themselves and their rela- 
tives and friends are much gratified by the fact that some one rep- 
resenting the hospital calls to see the patient, and is concerned 
about the patient’s well-being, and the agent is nearly always asked 
to call again. In several cases, former patients who have shown 
signs of relapse, have either called at the hospital for advice and 
counsel, or their friends have done so. These persons have been 
reported by the hospital to the agent of the After Care committee, 
and in several instances the former patients have been sent to the 
country for rest and recreation, or otherwise relieved of strain, 
and with gratifying results. 

Charitable societies have been willing most generously to co- 
operate, without exception, upon request, it being one of our cardi- 
nal principles that the After Care committee should undertake 
nothing itself directly which any other responsible agency stands 
ready to do. Among the societies and agencies to which we are 
indebted for assistance in our work are the following: 

The Charity Organization Society, the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, the Emergency Shelter of the Children’s 
Aid Society, the United Hebrew Charities, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, the New York Trade School for Boys, Manhattan 
Trade School for Girls, the Special Employment Bureau for the 
Handicapped, Alliance Employment Bureau, Sunnyside Day Nurs- 
ery, Union Settlement, Nurses’ Settlement, Rhinelander School, 
Legal Aid Society and the West End Employment Bureau. 

Very little difficulty is encountered in finding employment for 
women; much greater difficulty in finding employment for men. 
Some employers seem to be kindly disposed toward the work 
for the recovered insane, but many hesitate to give employment 
to such persons. Some refuse to employ a discharged patient un- 
der any circumstances. A most important part of the agent’s work 
is that of educating employers in giving a chance to a recovered 
patient to earn a livelihood, and incidentally of dispelling some 
of the groundless fears that all persons who have been in a State 
hospital for the insane are dangerous characters. At present, oddly 
enough, it is easier to get employment for patients whose insanity 
has been due to alcoholism than for others. Apparently this is 
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due to the fact that people think they understand alcoholism, and 
therefore are less afraid of such cases. In reality, these cases are 
more likely than almost any others to suffer from a relapse. 

The cost of the work thus far has amounted to but little more 
than $100 per month. This will doubtless increase with the forma- 
tion of additional After Care committees and as the number of 
patients under care increases. All administrative expenses, i. e., 
salaries, office and traveling expenses, printing, etc., are met by 
voluntary contributions to the State Charities Aid Association for 
this purpose and patients are also assisted directly when the as- 
sistance cannot be obtained elsewhere. In a few instances ex- 
penditures for clothing and temporary board of patients have been 
advanced by the association and repaid by the State Hospitals, un- 
der the provision of the New York Insanity Law, which provides 
that patients leaving a State Hospital shall be suitably clothed and 
that,the hospital authorities shall, if it cannot otherwise be obtained, 
provide not exceeding $25 to defray the necessary expenses of a 
patient until he can reach his relatives or friends or find employ- 
ment. 

The particular plan of organization which prevails in New York 
may not be immediately practicable for other States, in all its de- 
tails, because, so far as I know, with the exception of New Jersey, 
there is no other State which has a voluntary organization like that 
of the State Charities Aid Association, extending over the entire 
State. In Massachusetts there is a State Civic League, with some- 
what similar objects; and movements are on foot in rt least two 
other States for the organization of like bodies. Work for After 
Care of the Insane need not, however, await the development of 
such organizations. There is no reason why it should not be un- 
dertaken directly by the State itself, or by any charitable or civic 
organizations within the State which may be in a favorable posi- 
tion to undertake such work. 
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INSTANCES OF AFTER CARE OF THE INSANE. 


PRESENTED BY MISS HORTON. 
AGENT OF THE STATE CHARITIES AID ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 


(A. B.) A middle-aged woman, who had been in the hospital for 
more than two years recovering from an alcoholic psychosis, was 
well and strong and anxious to get back to her husband and son. 
They had stopped coming to see her and agent had tried in vain to 
find them. In talking with the woman and getting directions from 
her as to how to get to the man’s place of work in New Jersey, it 
occurred to her that if her husband was in New York City he would 
go to a certain little delicatessen shop to buy provisions. Agent 
went there and learned all about him and the son. The man had 
been ill and had no home for his wife, so a place was found for her 
at service, and after working for several months and saving up, 
she, with her husband and son, started a little home of three rooms, 
where they are very happy. The woman did drink a little before 
she left her place, but agent has seen her since she has gone house- 
keeping and she seems to be all right. The husband and son are 
both working steadily. 

(C. D.) Another case where the committee was able to be of 
great assistance was that of a woman with three children. She 
had broken down from overwork and worry. She had been obliged 
to put her three children into a home and go out to service, and 
then, whenever she managed to earn a little, her drunken husband 
would appear and get it away from her. After she broke down 
she was two and a half years in the hospital and finally was di- 
charged as recovered. The agent got her a situation where she 
gave satisfaction. Some false teeth which she greatly needed 
were provided for her and she was kept under supervision all 
winter. In the spring she took her three children (a boy of 10 and 
two girls of 12 and 7), out of the home and went to housekeep- 
ing, going to work by the day to support them. She is working 
very hard and the committee means to pay her rent and help her 
a little besides until she is stronger. She had arranged everything 
before the agent learned of it, and is so happy with her children 
that it seems best to let her try her plan. 

(E. F.) A young girl who had had practically the burden of 
the support of her family upon her shoulders, broke down com- 
pletely. Before she left the hospital, agent visited her mother and 
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had a plain talk with her and warned her against the girl’s working 
so hard, as it did not seem necessary. The girl was sent by her 
parents to the country for the summer and upon her return home, 
strong and well, did not go back to work but helped her mother 
with the housework. Agent has seen her occasionally and the fam- 
ily have lately moved to the country on the girl’s account. She 
writes to agent and appears grateful for her care at the hospital. 

(S. L.) A widow, under middle age, was discharged from the 
hospital recovered, but was very weak. It was feared that she was 
not strong enough to work, and she was sent to a farm in the coun- 
try, where she remained a number of weeks and gained steadily. 
After some months in the city, still not being strong enough to 
take a permanent position, she went for two months to a home in 
the country, through the courtesy of the Henry Street Settlement. 
She improved wonderfully while there, and upon her return to the 
city found a very good situation for herself in a gentleman’s fam- 
ily. On the anniversary of her discharge from the hospital she 
called to see agent, looking bright and well, and bringing a bouquet 
of flowers as a memento of the happy occasion. 


DISCUSSION ON FAMILY CARE AND AFTER CARE OF THE 
INSANE. 


Dr. Copp—Some years ago my attention was called to a recovered patient 
who had no friends or means and was about to leave the hospital alone, 
although she would be given a little money. It occurred to me that some 
of the employment agencies under charitable auspices might be willing to 
find employment for her. One of them was asked, and did so in this in- 
stance. Soon after another patient under similar circumstances came to 
notice. The same request was made of the same employment agency, but 
this time was refused on the ground that it was impossible to find places 
for such persons if it were made known that they had been inmates of 
an insane hospital. It is a common experience of patients leaving our 
hospitals to find that nobody wants to employ them when it is known that 
they have been insane. I am anxious that no one should carry away the 
idea that the system of family care converts the community into an 
asylum for the insane, and I wish to emphasize the fact that our patients 
are suitable to live in any community, under supervision, with proper safe- 
guards. It is natural to ask what is accomplished by this work. In twenty 
years more than one of every five patients has passed from public support. 
Less than one of every four has relapsed. The average period of relief from 
public support has been eleven years. You will note that the after-care 
work carried on in New York relates to the insane who are recovered. 
There is no legal authority or control over them. All is done out of in- 
terest in their welfare. There is a closely related work which may be done 
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for certain patients who are still under commitment, are not recovered, 
and are not able entirely to care for themselves in the community, but yet 
do not need hospital care. If they had friends or property they would 
leave the hospital. For more than twenty years Massachusetts has made 
systematic effort to assist such to live in private families under supervi- 
sion of a state board. A physician experienced in the care of the insane 
is now in charge of this work and is assisted by two women visitors who 
are trained nurses. The physician visits the insane hospitals, and, in con- 
junction with the attending physician, sees the patients and determines 
who may properly live in such families. If she has a suitable home the 
patient goes to it; if not, she is placed in some family selected with refer- 
ence to her peculiarities and condition. One of our visitors looks after her ; 
she is seen at least once in three months. 


Mr. Batt, Indiana—The very valuable paper on the work in Massachu- 
setts spoke of cases that were taken out of the hospital who were not ready 
to be discharged, and would have been kept in the hospitals unless for this 
provision for their care. There is another class of cases, those who are dis- 
charged because they do not need the hospital care any more. Is anything 
done to look after those cases? Of course some of them absolutely cured 
go back to their family, and it is not necessary to look after them, but my 
experience shows that they do need some looking after to prevent a re- 
currence of the disease and to see that they are properly taken care of by 


their families or other people. Does Massachusetts do anything in that 
line? 


Dr. Coprp—Such patients receive the help they need in family care. 
They are received into certain families where the care-taker interests her- 
self to find work for them, or they are permitted to seek it for themselves. 
If the patient does well, discharge follows. It is the intention from the 
start that they shall be discharged and do for themselves. 


Mr. A. L. Rostne, St. Paul—The legislature that adjourned in April 
in this State provided for the appointment by the Board of Control of one 
man agent and one woman agent for the after-care of the insane. They 
authorized the Board of Control to appoint these agents, making provi- 
sion that they should have at least one year’s experience in a hospital for 
the insane before occupying this position, and authorizing us further to 
draw the regulations under which they would work. We have not as yet ap- 
pointed them, but will very soon, and I have been much interested in this 
meeting. The idea in our mind when we recommended the appointment of 
these agents by the legislature, and that authority be given to us, was 
based on the fact that the superintendents of the institutions in the train- 
ing schools for nurses said that one of the hardest things to train a nurse 
to do was to leave the patient alone. We believe many relapses occur be- 
cause the family of that patient does not know how to leave the patient 
alone. Now, we propose, before we discharge a patient from the hospital, 
to send an experienced man or woman to the home to give them some in- 
struction as to how to receive the patient when he returns home, and when 
we receive letters from the home purporting to describe the condition of 
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the patient, we propose to send an agent there to investigate and see if 
those letters are true, and if the conditions surrounding the patients are 
such as the letters indicate. ‘This idea, proposed by Dr. Fish, which, I un- 
derstand, is in vogue in Massachusetts, of having a doctor visit the insti- 
tution for the purpose of ascertaining what patients may be self-supporting, 
is a new one to me. We depend entirely upon the report of the superin- 
tendents of the institutions. With the agency system we believe that we 
ean send out a great many patients that are now held in institutions, but 
I would like to have you, Mr. Superintendent, explain the value of the 
visiting physician to those institutions rather than taking the recommen- 
dation of the superintendents. 


Dr. Copp—It has been the evolution of practical experience. The work 
was carried on without such supervsion up to the time of Dr. Fish’s ap- 
pointment. At that time about 100 patients were cared for in families. 
It had been our custom to ask the superintendents to furnish lists of 
patients suitable to be placed out. Finally, the supply of patients seemed 
to have been exhausted in some hospitals and the work seemed to be ap- 
proaching a standstill. It became necessary that the hospital physician, 
who knew all about the patients, and Dr. Fish, who knew all about the 
families, should come together in the consideration of individual patients. 
Accordingly the present method was adopted. Both physicians see each 
patient together and come to an agreement as to her suitability for family 
life. There are now always patients enough to keep us busy. 

We cannot do all the After Care Association does because we are part 
of an insane hospital regime from which many patients wish to escape, but 
we can supplement it by giving patients a chance to demonstrate that they 
can live in the community. At this point after care work begins. 

Family care is an organized and persistent force operating to facili- 
tate the return of suitable patients to life outside of institutions. It does 
what the hospital cannot well do with all its other demands. It familiar- 
izes the public with the milder features of insanity, and teaches the ordi- 
nary safeguards which are needed. These patients tell of their life and 
treatment in the hospital and usually present the favorable side. They 
undoubtedly increase public confidence in the institutions. We should be 
very reluctant to cease this work in Massachusetts. 


Mr. Rostne—Then, Dr. Fish is the force, or the supervisor, or the 
agent. He is the state official, as I understand? And the agents work 
under him? And this supervising force of the agency system originates 
the work that is suited for them? By recommending the discharge of a 
certain number of patients? In other words, added to our agency system, 


you would recommend that a physician be placed at the head of the agency 
system? 


Dr. Copp—I would begin just as you are. Select some sympathetic 
and kindly-disposed person who will become interested in the families and 
patients and watch the result. Your experience will show whether you 
need a specialized officer like Dr. Fish. 
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Mr. JoHNsSOoN—Dr. Copp, isn’t it true it was done at first in Massa- 
chusetts by the secretary of the Board of Charities, Mr. Sanborn, who 
visited and inspected the hospitals for the insane? 


Dr. Copp—He began the work and carried it on for some years. 


Mr. Ponp, Ohio—Was the matter of economy considered wholly aside 
from the benefit to the patients? In the matter of economy, what is ‘the 
benefit to the State? Does the State, as a rule, save money by this board- 
ing out plan? 


Dr. Copp—lIf a patient passes from public,\support who would other- 
wise have continued indefinitely as a public charge there cannot be a 
question as to the saving. In addition to a considerable number of this 
class we can show that the actual expense of support in families averages 
less than for a like class in institutions, but we should also consider the 
benefit which results to the patients, the education of the public in these 
matters, and the better understanding between the community and the 
institutions. 


Mr. JoHNSON—You are also relieving the overcrowded hospitals. 
Mr. Rosinc—How many commitments, Mr. Chairman? 


Dr. Corpp—We have 2,500 to 3,000 commitments, and we have over 


2,000 first cases of insanity appearing every year. If we did not do this 
work they would accumulate faster. 


Mr. Rostnc—Do you have any limit as to the payment to families for 
the care of the patients who are insane? 


Dr. Copp—The law allows $3.25 a week; $2.80 is usually paid. Of 
course there is no money to be made in boarding a patient at this figure. 
There must be special conditions. The family must be in the country, the 
house must be large, with spare rooms which otherwise would not be used. 
There must be a farm or garden to help supply the table. Material for 
clothing must be bought and made up at home with the help of patients. 
The work of the patients counts for something in relieving the caretaker. 
Under these conditions you can see that there may be a moderate profit. 


Mr. Ponp—Then you think in Ohio, instead of building our seventh 
hospital, we ought to adopt this plan, do you? 


Dr. Copp—You cannot act abruptly. If you need a seventh hospital 
now you will have to build it, but before you build the eighth hospital you 
can adopt this system and postpone the date of building. 


Mr. Boc—EN—Wouldn’t there be the same danger in this as allowing 
the feeble-minded to get out at large? How do you prevent them from 
handing down posterity? 


Dr. Coprp—There is the same danger, but, mind you, some feeble- 
minded can live in the community. It is a question of selection and dis- 
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crimination. We not only look out for child-bearing in our supervision, 
but also in discharging. 


Mr. BoG—EN—You don’t board out either men or women who are liable 
to reproduce? 


Dr. Copp—We avoid it as far as we can. 
H. C. Bocen—How about the men? 


Dr. Copp—We have only about a dozen men. We practically do noth- 
ing with them. In the first place we have had all we could do in placing 
women. We place a few men for special reasons, for example: A man 
who could do cobbling was boarded in a village where there was no cobbler. 
He began to mend the shoes of the family and the neighbors and soon 
had a nice little business, which will eventually make him self-supporting. 
Men are more easily employed than women in all institutions, because 
there is always plenty of work on the farm and grounds. They are pro- 
vided for in our farm colonies where their work counts for much. In 
families men are wanted only for the work which they can do. There is 
greater danger of overwork. They associate with the hired man, who is 
not always a good companion. The man of the house does not take so 
much interest in him as the wife does in the patients of her own sex. 
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Defectives. 


COMMITTEE REPORT. 


BY A. C. ROGERS, M. D., SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MINNESOTA SCHOOL 
FOR FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN, CHAIRMAN. 


Recognizing the principles (1) that all children capable of receiv- 
ing an education sufficient to prepare them for self-support and in- 
dependent citizenship are entitled to it: (2) that all children in- 
capable of receiving such education or only to a limited degree, 
should be guaranteed a protected life, to the support of which they 
should contribute to the extent of their ability: it is the opinion 
of this committee (a) that the work of the public schools and the 
state educational institutions for children should be extended and 
co-ordinated; (b) that a good practical education should be re- 
quired for every child capable thereby of becoming an independent 
self-supporting citizen, either in the ordinary public schools, in 
special departments of the public schools or in state or district 
special schools; (c) that expert medical officers should be provided 
to examine all cases of doubtful classification or mental ability, to 
determine the nature of diseased or defective conditions, see to their 
removal where possible, and recommend assignments to special 
classes or institutions; (d) that feeble-minded and idiot children be 
provided with a community home for life, where the helpless shall 


' be tenderly cared for and the more capable shall be enabled to con- 


tribute of their limited ability to the support of the special com- 
munity amid conditions and environments that shall insure to them 
a happy and contented life. 
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THE RELATION OF THE INSTITUTIONS FOR DEFECT- 
IVES TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


A. C. ROGERS, M. D., FARIBAULT, MINN. 


There is perhaps no principle more thoroughly recognized by the 
American people than that of the right of every child to receive a 
common school education. The public schools, being open to all 
children who can receive benefit from them and being conducted 
according to similar methods and standards throughout the coun- 
try, afford the opportunity for becoming a great clearing house for 
determining approximately the ability in children sent to them 
for mental and moral development. The constant effort also to 
reach a uniformity of standards and methods has led to a more 
careful differentiation of ability and moral purpose in pupils, and 
the elimination from the regular classes of such individuals as do 
not readily respond to their methods, either because of physical 
defect, reluctance to yield to ordinary discipline, or mental dull- 
ness. There are thus three of these eliminated groups: First, 
the physically defective, only, the deaf, the blind and the cripple; 
second, the truant and incorrigible; third, the mentally subnormal 
mnd feeble-minded. Each of these classes, of course, requires a 
‘pecialized method of treatment. 

The Deaf, so far as I can gather from the correspondénce had 
with those engaged in their education, have no special topic for 
championship at this general session of the Conference, except the 
necessity for compulsory education. The reasons for this latter 
are, of course, the same as for hearing children, except that they 
are more emphatic because the deaf child is so largely dependent 
upon specialized training for his very language by which to over- 
come his natural isolation. It is therefore essentially true that the 
degree of his education is the measure of his independence. 

The Blind, barring the question of language, are still more de- 
pendent upon specialized education than the deaf, because fewer 
fields of lucrative employment are open to them, hence, their train- 
ing whether music, piano tuning, or other occupation, must be of 
a high order to enable them to compete with seeing people in the 
same specialty. Only a little over one-half of the blind children in 
the community of school age are receiving educational advantages. 
The necessity for compulsory education is evident. There are 
about 70,000 blind in the United States of all ages. About 4,500 
are in special schools. 
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The blind present some problems peculiar to themselves. While 
the purpose of this paper is to discuss general principles rather than 
details, two matters of general public interest should be referred to 
as suggested by Supt. Thos. S. McAloney of Pittsburg, viz. : 


First: The parents and relatives of a blind child naturally 
spoil him. They anticipate his every want and he is not required 
to do anything useful either for himself or others, and when he is 
finally brought to school his hands are weak and practically use- 
less. He cannot care for himself and it takes years of hard work 
to overcome the defects caused by his lack of training. The parents 
of a blind child should treat him as they treat his seeing brother 
or sister. He should be required to perform little household 
duties and taught to dress and care for himself. He should be sent 
out to romp and play like other children and get the fresh air and 
exercise needed to build up his body. He should be made to feel 
that he is a responsible creature and that something is expected 
from him. 

The general public, also, in many respects, sap the self-reliance 
of the blind. Through their sympathy and generosity they encour- 
age the blind to be beggars. 

Second: More than one-third of the cases of blindness in in- 
fancy is preventable. Carelessness or ignorance on the part of 
nurses and mothers, and sometimes of physicians, in the treat- 
ment of the eyes of the new-born infant is accountable for a large 
number of cases of blindness. A campaign of education is being 
carried on in several states (more particularly in the State of 
New York), showing the people how blindness can be prevented. 
This campaign has resulted in much good and blindness is now 
on the decrease. 

The State of New York has a law requiring nurses and physi- 
cians to report all cases of new-born babies with weak eyes, and 
homes for blind babies and babies with weak eyes are now estab- 
lished in several of our large cities. These babies receive treat- 
ment from the most skillful oculists and more than one-fourth of 
them are restored to either normal or partial sight. 


Of the large number of blind, however, in this country, over two- 
thirds lost their sight after school age. 

The Deaf-Blind, even, are no longer barred from education, 
thanks to the highly specialized training devised for Laura Bridg- 
man and Helen Keller, and now being applied to other pupils in 
this country as demonstrated so beautifully by Dr. Tate and Miss 
Blanche Hanson in the case of Vera Gammon. 

The Cripples are now being provided where necessary with 
transportation to school at public expenses in some of our larger 
cities. Their right to surgical assistance is also being more general- 
ly recognized. I am proud that Minnesota has a hospital school 
for cripples—a regular state institution. I may state in passing, 
that it owes its origin to the simple, earnest, disinterested state- 
ments and appeal of a crippled young woman, to the appropriation 
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committee of a Minnesota legislature, and its permanent establish- 
ment to the excellent management and succesful work of its medical 
superintendent and his associates. 

Truants and Incorrigibles form another partially eliminated 
group, the discussion of whose treatment is not suggested by the 
title of this paper; but truants, incorrigibles and mentally deficient 
classes, overlap much more than the public at large imagine. Many 
cases of apparent mental dullness and many others of apparent in- 
- eorrigibility are due to common causes, viz., lowered physical vital- 
ity from poor diet, poor ventilation, nervous excitement, cigarette 
smoking, and depressing hygienic conditions generally, or immoral, 
vicious and depraved influences that stunt or pervert the natural 
instincts and impulses of childhood, or possibly deprivation from 
educational opportunities by forced child labor. Apparent dullness 
may result from unrecognized defective vision or hearing, irrita- 
bility of disposition from reflex irritations—the presence of adenoid 
growths in the air passages, etc. The most valuable work that a 
school medical inspector can do is to carefully examine these cases 
physically and mentally, and the information so obtained, when 
supplemented by investigations as to their home environments and 
the report of teachers—when in school—will practically determine 
their classification. After the physician has employed his skill to 
the removel of remedial causes some will proceed successfully in 
the common schools, some will require temporary discipline in a 
parental school, some will be assigned to the classes for backward 
children and some will be found truly feeble-minded. 

This leads to the special consideration of Backward and Feeble- 
Minded children. The terms employed in designating these classes 
do not have the same meaning when used by different people, hence, 
the necessity of explaining my own interpretation of them. 

By a backward child, I mean one who is simply slow to learn, but 
whose whole intellectual nature is well balanced ; who in proportion 
to his mental grasp, possesses good judgment; who, while he learns 
slowly, reasons correctly, and whose judgment, so far as his limited 
experience goes, is good; who possesses that indefinable something 
that we call common sense, and the power of application, so that his 
progress, even though it be slow, is continuous. Such children may 
not be able to make sufficient progress in the grades of the common 
schools to be kept in the regular classes, but, if proper opportunity 
is given them, will develop into good average citizenship. The 
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teacher may not recognize this condition from his work with books, 
and pronounce him feeble-minded; but the child must be studied 
with reference to his aptitude and application to other things com- 
ing into his life. Boys of this character not infrequently have been 
dropped from the public schools as failures, who afterward made 
successful, though not brilliant, business men. Some of them have 
been to the public institutions for feeble-minded, and are among 
the few who go back to their communities and cease to be a burden 
to the commonwealth. The training of these is the special function 
of the special classes in the public schools. 

The Feeble-Minded Child, even of the highest grade, lacks in abil- 
ity for persistent applicatoin ; or, should he possess this in a reason- 
able degree, he lacks capacity for good judgment, the common sense 
so necessary to properly interpret his own relation to others. He is 
always in a greater or less degree out of harmony with the outer 
world. His capacity for intellectual development, or acquiring 
skill in manual pursuits, is limited. He is not only slow in the im- 
provement he makes, but he is unable to reach the degree of devel- 
opment which the backward child can attain. He is handicapped 
and his limitations fixed by some abnormality of the brain or ner- 
vous system. His most valuable asset is his capacity for acquired 
and assigned routine industry. He it is whose life should be under 
continuous supervision that his energies may be properly and eco- 
nomically directed; and as he contributes his best efforts, whether 
they represent more than the equivalent of his support, a half of 
his support, a tenth of his support, or an absolute dependence, he 
is entitled to a happy and protected life. 

The correlation of the public schools and the public institutions 
for children with reference to the borderland cases, is of the utmost 
importance. Theoretically no one questions the advisability of re- 
taining in the public schools every child who can make reasonable 
progress therein towards successful citizenship; and very few who 
have had the opportunity and taken the pains to study the matter 
closely, question the necessity of retaining the truly feeble-minded 
(or at least these as a class) permanently under institution guard- 
ianship. The practical difficulty is for the common school authori- 
ties to properly diagnose the case of the pupil who, for any of the 
causes above enumerated, drops behind, in, or out of the regular 
school classes. There is a special field for the organization and 
maintenance of classes for backward and for truant children under 
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the supervision of the public school system, especially in the cities 
where the number of pupils properly belonging to said classes is 
sufficient to justify the expense involved. The important functions 
of these special classes, as already indicated, are, first, to make a 
more careful diagnosis of cases; second, eliminate the unsuited and 
secure medical and hygienic assistance where necessary ; third, give 
the backward child his opportunity; and fourth, collect data con- 
cerning conditions that contribute to causation. Merely backward 
children should be started successfully on their independent ca- 
reers, and truly feeble-minded children should be, after due trial, 
returned to their homes to be committed to the public institution, 
whenever their condition at home and the interests of the child 
make it desirable. Naturally the reluctance of parents, first, to 
recognize mental deficiency in their own children; and second, to 
send them away from home, even when their limitations are more or 
less definitely recognized, will result in sending some children to 
these classes that should be sent to the public institution. The his- 
tory of the special classes, both in England and this country, shows 
that this latter has been the tendency. Over sanguine advocates of 
these classes, like earlier organizers of institutions for the feeble- 
minded, promised too much. In London, England, special classes 
were organized sixteen years ago, and there are now over sixty 
classes and three thousand pupils in that city. The same heroic 
courage that instituted this work has since required a careful an- 
alysis of results. In Birmingham was organized about six years 
ago, what is termed an After-Care Committee, that has kept a care- 
ful record of the pupils from these classes in Birmingham. In 
October, 1904, Mrs. Pinsent, for the committee, made a report on 
the eighty-three cases of mentally defectives whose histories they 
had.* From this report, since published in the Charity Organiza- 
tion Review (March, 1905), and the Journal of Psycho-Asthenics 
(March, 1906), we learn that only twenty-six were wage-earners, 
and from this report I quote: 

“The average weekly wage has gone down and not up, as it 
should. This is probably due to two causes: the general depres- 
sion of trade, during which unskilled feeble-minded individuals 
are the first to suffer for want of work; and also the undoubted 
fact that feeble-minded persons tend to degenerate on leaving 
school, when discipline and control are relaxed, and there is noth- 


ing to counteract the bad influence of degraded surroundings. It 
should also be borne in mind that many of these wage-earning 


*Read at the Guild-Hall Conference in England in October, 1904. 
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cases frequently change their situations, and that, therefore the 
average year’s earnings would give a lower figure owing to em- 
ployment being intermittent. From these facts, it is safe to con- 
clude that only a small percentage even of the wage earners will 
become entirely self-supporting. Yet all these wage-earning cases 
are capable of work, and it is probable that if working under 
supervision in a colony, this work would be much more remunera- 
tive, and it would undoubtedly be perfectly continuous. So much 
for those who have left our special schools capable of earning 
wages. We still have to consider the larger class who are stated 
in the annual report to be doing no work, though many are cap- 
able of simple manual work under supervision. There are thirty- 
three of such cases recorded. These, added to those who are wage- 
earners, but incapable of remaining so, would make a very large 
percentage of feeble-minded individuals who will eventually have 
to be supported by the community. I have elsewhere worked out 
the percentage, based on our after-care evidence, and the result 
was about seventeen per cent; the remaining eighty-three per cent. 
will require permanent protection and partial support.” 


Mrs. Pinsent suggests that these results would be more satisfac- 
tory if the children could be compelled to attend the special classes 
with more regularity and be under their influence and training for 
a longer period; and, in addition to that, the introduction of 
manual training would be of great advantage, and suggests that 
work begun in the schools could be continued in the industrial col- 
ony with better results to the individual. 

Turning to this country, where the first ‘‘Special Class’’ was 
opened in Providence in 1894, my search for a statement of results 
discloses the following from Miss Scofield, supervisor of the kinder- 
garten department to which these classes in that city are assigned, 
published in the superintendent’s report for 1905-6: 


While it has been proved that special classes connected with 
the public school system can do much for the development of our 
children, by increasing the mental power and making them less of 
a burden in the home and community by giving them interests 
and opening avenues of usefulness, yet it is useless to think of 
their ever being like normal children, or becoming normal men 
and women. They will always lack judgment and common sense, 
and must ever work under guidance. They will also lack in power 
of self-control, and this makes them peculiarly susceptible to evil 
influences. They easily become victims of the vicious, or centers 
of vicious influences themselves. If they have wise guidance and 
good home influences, all may go well, but, if not, the only safe 
thing for them and for the community is for them to be placed in 
an institution, where they may be protected for life. A number of 
those who have left our schools in the last three years had been so 
trained that, with a little additional training along special lines, 
they could easily have paid their board in an institution in manual 
work. But, in many instances where children have left school to 
go to work, the next thing we have heard “they had lost their job,” 
and perhaps gone to another, and presently they are drifting about 
the streets, a menace to society, and it is only a matter of time 
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when they, or their descendants, will have to be supported at pub- 

lic expense. Our schools are doing much, especially for the border- 

land cases, and for those whose parents would never consent to 

have the children removed from home, but these schools can never 

take the place of an institution where they would have special care 

through twenty-four hours of the day, instead of five. 
These testimonies taken from the oldest classes—one under the 
educational conditions of England and the other the corresponding 
but quite different educational conditions of America—are exceed- 
ingly valuable. On the other hand, the schools for feeble-minded 
have been seeking to solve their particular problems. Many of us 
were taught by our predecessors that the home life in a restricted 
community, with the various activities and interests of the world 
outside, reduced, as it were to miniature, and with an absolute ban 
on marriage and reproduction, afforded the best and happiest so- 
lution of the question of the feeble-minded. The experience of the 
last two decades has strengthened this sentiment and has served 
to develop a little more definitely the policy in regard to the char- 
acter of training involved. Less value is now placed upon the long 
time given to classroom work for the higher mental grades, and the 
line is drawn less sharply between the higher and lower grades. 
In other words, we are emphasizing industrial training and trying 
to reach larger numbers and to fit them for useful employment of 
a simple nature in an agricultural and industrial community, rather 
than to give intensified and long term training to a few only. We 
find that better results are obtained as to industry and happiness— 
and I think they should be associated with our people—by coloniz- 
ing the trained boys as they grow to manhood, at some distance 
from the parent institution. The latter with adequate facilities for 
classification, will serve two important functions, viz., first, the 
maintenance of a complete training school for both sexes; and, sec- 
ond, provision in separate and suitable quarters for the humane 
and kindly care of the helpless and low mental grades. The ques- 
tion of colonizing the girls has not yet been worked out, and the 
nature of the employments to which they are best suited, has made 
colonizing unnecessary so far; the provision for colonizing the older 
boys removed the one possible reason that might otherwise be cited 
in its favor. 

EPILEPTIC CHILDREN 


should receive more attention than has heretofore been given them. 
They should not attend the ordinary school classes, both because 
of the effect of their seizures upon normal children, and because 
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they should not be forced or allowed to follow a set curriculum of 
study intended for healthy children. School work should be pre- 
scribed for them upon competent medical advice, just as a dose of 
medicine would be; the development of physical health being of su- 
preme importance. Generally speaking, life in the open air, a care- 
fully regulated dietary, plenty of physical exercise and active in- 
terest in constructive or other definite physical occupations, are 
very important. Epileptics are prone to introspection and their 
friends usually unwittingly encourage this tendency by constant 
reference to their disease when talking with them or of them in 
their presence. They are usually either over indulged or so fre- 
quently crossed that the irritability induced by the disease itself, 
is increased and intensified. The fact of the occurrence of epileptic 
seizures, is in itself an indication of a highly sensitive nervous or- 
ganism and suggests the danger of intellectual and emotional over- 
stimulation and the necessity for definitely planned motor activi- 
ties and the development of self-control. Special classes organized 
for epileptics should have a medical adviser skilled in neurology 
and thoroughly versed in the nature of the particular group of 
symptoms known as epilepsy. There is no known specific for the 
cure of this affliction, but there is a possibility of a developmental 
increase of stability in the nervous system during childhood and 
adolescence under favorable conditions, which latter the competent 
medical adviser is best qualified to designate. 

To my mind the greatest sociological problem involved in the 
relation of the public schools to the special classes is the proper 
handling of some of the borderland cases ; those who lack the mental 
and moral stability of the typical backward child, but whose quick 
perceptions and plausible though superficial characters so readily 
mislead their relatives, teachers and neighbors. It is a well known 
fact that no small percentage of criminals and prostitutes are de- 
rived from these borderland groups. In our own state’s prison 
over seven per cent. of the inmates and in the reformatory about ten 
per cent. are pronounced of inferior mentality by the warden and 
superintendent, respectively. If to these were added the inmates 
derived originally from the truant and incorrigible groups, the 
percentage would be increased very much. Again add to these 
the thousands of tramps and vagrants and other direct or indirect 
dependents and then remember that a very large percentage of 
these cases could have been directed into normal, useful citizenship 
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by the operation of an extension of our educational system such as 
suggested, and the importance of this matter can be more fully ap- 
preciated. We can not overlook the question of heredity, but on the 
other hand we can not emphasize too much the necessity for good 
environment for little children and youth. 

The study of the home environments of mentally defective and 
incorrigible children, already referred to, is a matter of immense 
importance in the future study of causation. The juvenile courts 
and auxiliary probation systems are bringing intelligent study to 
bear upon many of these borderland cases. The proximity of the 
public schools to their homes enables the teacher, the medical and 
truant officers to learn at first hand so much more of the home 
conditions and influences that affect the natures and temperaments 
of the children than it is possible for institution officials to obtain. 

There are ominous indications of a decided increase in the pro- 
portionate number of state beneficiaries and we should utilize all 
reasonable means of acquiring information tending to throw light 
upon causation. 

This generation may not be able to discern from the data col- 
lected by the agencies mentioned, the family physician and the state 
institutions, all the causes or suggest all the remedies, but let us 
hope that the experience of this age may become the wisdom of the 
next, and the Eutopian dreams of the present may become the prac- 
tical realizations of the future. Be this as it may, there is no ex- 
euse for neglecting the duties we owe to the children of today. 


THE INSTITUTION AS A LABORATORY FOR THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. 


E. R. JOHNSTONE, SUPERINTENDENT NEW JERSEY TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR FEEBLE-MINDED BOYS AND GIRLS, VINELAND, N. J. 


It is necessary, under the title of this talk, to broaden the usual 
meaning of the word laboratory. I would have it mean a place 
of study and investigation, from the results of which the insti- 
tution men and women may offer certain suggestions to the work- 
ers in the public schools. The public school teacher has no time 
to make careful studies of her pupils, neither has the principal 
nor superintendent. The public schools today may well be com- 
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pared with the great manufacturing plants, and just as those need 
properly equipped laboratories in which the question of mixture 
of materials, combinations of coloring matters, etc., shall be 
studied and solved, so do the schools need laboratories in which 
the great questions of power, material and training shall have 
close scrutiny under the eye of an expert. 

As the field of the public school is widened, or as conditions 
are more closely noted, it is constantly found that blind, deaf, 
epileptic, feeble-minded and incorrigible children are present in 
the classes to an alarming degree. Whether or not the State 
should provide for these in special institutions does not signify 
at present. It is a fact that it does not, and that for many years 
at least it will not make anything like adequate provision. There 
are, besides, many children whose defect is not sufficiently pro- 
nounced to justify their being sent to an institution and still 
they have no place in the regular grades. Parents can not or 
will not keep these children at home, and so the schools must in 
some way make provision for them. As we in the institutions, ; 
working with the more pronounced cases, pursue our investiga- 
tions, we find that the lessons we must learn are the best lessons 
for the public school teachers. The conditions we find are only 
the conditions of the public schools greatly exaggerated, the 
methods we adopt are merely the methods which should be used in 
the public schools elaborated in finer detail. We have public school 
types under the microscope. 

The demand for room—for money to build new school houses— ; 
for more and better-paid teachers—is crowding out all possibility : 
of the establishment of laboratories in the public schools. See 
how long it has taken to get medical inspection and how little 
that does more than look for contagious or infectious disease, 
pediculosis, ring-worm, etc. It has its place and the physician 
and nurse have their places, but it is to the psychologist or paid- 
ologist that we must look for child study results. Most institu- 
tions are so situated that they can not or will not make any effort 
to provide the experts needed for the training of teachers, but it 
will come. I hope to live to see the day when a large percentage 
of the public institutions of the country shall give laboratory 
training and special direction to those who expect to teach in 
the special classes or day schools for the blind, deaf, feeble- 
minded and backward or atypical. 
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As has so often been the case with the beginning of great lines 
of work, private initiative is necessary. The State or municipal- 
ity follows when the individual leads. I wish to remind you at 
this point that I am not going to speak of ideal conditions and 
theories, but merely to report certain facts now in actual prac- 
tice. I trust, too, that you will pardon me whenever I speak in 
the first person, but most of my illustrations are from our own 
institution. 

I want to say a few words upon: 

Ist. ‘‘The Scientific Study of Children.’’ 

2d. ‘‘Text-books.’’ 

3d. ‘*‘The Attitude and Training of Teachers.’’ 

4th. ‘‘The Training of the Child.’’ 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF CHILDREN. 


For several years a body of practical public school men have met 
twice a year at the Training School. This body gradually came 
to be known as the staff of consulting paidologists, and from 
these meetings has grown the summer school for publie school 
teachers and the department of psychological research. The chief 
of the staff devotes his entire time to investigating the mental 
condition of the feeble-minded children in order to find the rela- 
tionship between their mental processes and those of normal chil- 
dren. This work is now about a year old. Even thus far we have 
demonstrated very clearly some facts. 

We are making weight and height records, studying likes and 
dislikes, etc., and in addition are making studies of mental fa- 
tigue and motor control. We test the condition of the deeper 
nervous system by the winking and patella reflexes; the rapidity 
of voluntary movement by tapping a telegraph key; the co-ordi- 
nation of eye and hand in several ways; the muscular memory ; 
the power of association ; the memory span; and, by means of the 
chronoscope, we measure the time it takes the brain to act in 
response to various stimuli. The powers of endurance, attention 
and will and the diurnal course of efficiency are tested by the 
ergograph. 

The automatograph, which registers the movement of the hand 
when the child closes his eyes and tries to hold the hand still, 
and the ataxiagraph, which registers the swaying of the child’s 
body when he stands with closed eyes are tests of sensitivity to 
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passive movement and its control. These movements are signifi- 
cant, and their variation from normal would seem to give us 
some clue to general capability of inhibition. It is interesting 
to note that the lower the grade of intelligence the greater the 
sway from side to side. 

The results in the laboratory are making us feel that we are 
finding means to record the child’s ability to control and direct 
his own body. If this can be even approximately registered will 
it not give us a much more satisfactory basis of classification 


than any we now have—a classification along the line of ability 
to do? 


WHAT DOES OUR LABORATORY TEACH US OF TEXT-BOOKS? 


What may be said in this connection is meant particularly for 
work with children in the special classes. In dealing with these 
children we find it necessary to use the simplest means and to fol- 
low those great axioms of educational procedure, ‘‘from the 
known to the unknown, the concrete before the abstract,’’ etc. The 
child must have the art of a thing, not the science of it; his mind 
is synthetic, not analytic; he wishes to construct, not criticise ; he 
strives for the product of his work, not the knowledge that comes 
of the working. The best progress is made by using those ob- 
jects near at hand and preferably those which have life. 

I have never yet found a text-book made by a man or a woman 
which I considered as valuable or helpful to.a child as the book 
he makes for himself, and if feeble-minded children can make 
text-books surely normal-minded children can. 

We hold that one of the most valuable things about manual 
training is that it places the child so that he corrects himself. 
The errors prevent the continuation of the work until they are 
corrected. This should be so in reading, writing, arithmetic, ete. 

Let us look for a few moments at the methods used to teach 
a feeble-minded child to read, and I believe you will admit that it 
would be a good plan to teach all children in a somewhat similar 
way. 

First, the child must know at every point just where he stands. 
He must not be required to store his memory with abstract facts 
to be used at some future time. The alphabet, you know, is made 
up of abstract symbols, as is also the multiplication table (as 
such). The use of vertical, horizontal and oblique lines in draw- 
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ing, of the scale in music, of curved and straight lines in writ- 
ing, of a list of dates in history and conjugations and declensions 
in grammar are all, if used in teaching a child the subject, the 
most killing abstractions. 

In having our child learn to read—which you must remember 
is entirely different from reading to learn—we have him make 
his own readers. The steps leading up to this go far back, really 
covering the entire period of the child’s life, but we can only 
consider it as it applies to the child after he comes to school. He 
has observed some things, and he speaks fairly well; neverthe- 
less, we must give attention to his speech if we shall teach him 
to read well. The power of speech is largely a measure of mental 
ability. All training, therefore, in expressing himself vocally is 
training for the child. He must be encouraged to talk about what 
he has seen or sees; to observe, that he may talk about it, to imi- 
tate it, to draw it. Much of this must be given. In our labora- 
tory schools this work is done sometimes for three or four years 
very carefully and painstakingly, but always with the idea that 
it is leading toward reading. 

Let me say right here that it is lack of this careful preliminary 
training that makes the teaching of reading and writing so hard, 
particularly in the special classes. If approached before the child 
is ready, reading and writing become merely the repetition of 
hieroglyphics with but little meaning. 

Now comes the making of the reader. The method of procedure 
is not greatly different from that of approaching the ordinary 
primer. Single familiar words are selected, written upon the 
blackboard by the teacher, and copied upon the blackboard by 
the pupil, then read and combined with other words, always us- 
ing familiar expressions, etc., until the children have fair written 
and printed vocabularies. | 

But it is at this point that we feel the need of a change from 
the ordinary way. Reading and writing came late in human 
culture, and it requires much intelligence to get real use and 
value from them. Many subnormal children can make mattresses, 
sew, paint and farm, who can never learn to read and write. 
The fatigue point comes in a surprisingly short time, in learning 
to read and write. Many of our children can plow or cobble or 
play hard all day with but little fatigue, but are actually ex- 
hausted after reading a line or drawing a square. It is the in- 
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tensity of the will, not the strain of the work, which causes this. 
So to relieve this condition we go back over the old ground again. 
The class decides that it will make a story about something fa- 
miliar to them all. They talk about it and use some form of ex- 
pression which they know. They imitate it, walk and run like it, 
in fact, become it, in so far as their imagination will let them. 
Nouns are first written, then follow verbs. They are acted out, 
copied, read and acted again. The teacher makes haste slowly, 
The children must be handled as individuals in the special 
classes, and each may want to express in writing a different idea 
of the thing under consideration and must be permitted to do so. 
After awhile short sentences are written by the child. 

After board work the lessons are written on sheets of common 
manilla paper with soft pencils and each child says just what he 
pleases and can. In other words, he is molding his reader after 
his fashion—not being molded to the regulation book. Often he 
says but a few words of a sentence because he can’t write the 
words he would say. Often the sense does not appear as all there, 
but he knows what he wanted to say. In reading his own sen- 
tences he often forgets some of the words he has written, but he 
knows the sense and that is but parallel to the experience he has 
when learning to speak, but every time he finds such an error it 
shows itself to him. 

When the lesson is completed it will be found that nearly every 
child has a different lesson written. They are all on the same 
topic, but expressed and impressed with the individuality of the 
child, and that is what has given them interest and makes the 
child feel that he is somebody, and that is the secret of power. 

There are, then, two thoughts in connection with this making 
of readers. One is that the child knows all about what he is 
doing all the time, the other is that it gives him an interest not 
found in the ordinary way. Theoretically, we all believe that the 
school work should fit the child, but in practice we largely make 
the child fit the school. This is just a suggestive thought to con- 
sider the child’s individuality. 

Every child likes to have his work saved. We all like to have 
our thoughts put in permanent form. The child has just such 
longings in his heart. His own made text-books do this, and it 
will pay us to cater to him. 

There is no very good reason why in the beginnings of their 
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ordinary school work children should not make their own arith- 
metics and grammars and geographies, and indeed all of their 
text-books. With the enthusiasm of creators and explorers they 
would then take their steps. 

We use as our text-books our grounds, our trees, birds, ani- 
mals and flowers, the desks and tables in the school rooms and 
even the teachers and pupils. This is practicable and possible in 
the special classes, and will, I believe, have a larger place in the 
regular grades. Only when the child needs the inspiration of 
reading in a ‘‘printed’’ book is he ready for one. 


THE TRAINING AND ATTITUDE OF THE TEACHER. 


There come into the special classes the peripheral defectives— 
the blind and deaf; the mental defectives—imbeciles and feeble- 
minded; the backward children—those who have slow mentality 
or have been out of school for long periods or do not understand 
our language; and the incorrigibles—running all the way from 
the normally bad child to the moral imbecile. 

The teacher who undertakes the training of these children must, 
if she will be successful, have a pretty definite knowledge of the 
material with which she is to work, and training in the methods 
in vogue in the best institutions in the country. She should 
know what mental deficiencies mean, how caused and how best 
overcome. She should be able to make simple tests of the special 
senses and know how to train them to their highest efficiency, 
and she should have had enough practical work in the study of 
individual children to enable her to go about it in a way to get 
results. I know of no normal school in the country that gives 
such training; indeed in most it is sadly neglected and perhaps 
one or two lectures by the psychologist is all they ever hear of the 
feeble-minded until brought face to face with a room full of them. 
Last winter the School of Pedagogy of the New York University 
offered a course to those who desired training, and this summer 
the University of Pennsylvania offers such a course, but their 
work is of necessity theoretical. These, I believe, are the first col- 
leges in the country to offer such a course. Four years ago the 
New Jersey Training School for Feeble-minded, recognizing the 
need for practically trained teachers, commenced the Vineland 
Summer School, and so offered itself as a laboratory. 

Throughout the country are special classes for blind, deaf and 
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backward children as a part of the public school system. Theo- 
retical training in the colleges, universities and normal schools 
will be very valuable, but the great need is for practical instruc- 
tion for teachers in the institutions where the defects are greatly 
exaggerated and where the rock bottom of methods may be ob- 
served. 

Now a word as to the teacher’s attitude toward work in the special 
class. If she does not want to do it, it is a mistake to give it to her. 
If she does it only because there is more money paid, it is wrong to 
give it to her. If she is not strong physically, of good mental 
poise, motherly in her instincts, full-blooded, warm-hearted and 
loving, she will defeat your aims. For these children the teacher 
must possess much more tact, resourcefulness and patience than 
is ever needed for normals. 

Then she must have confidence and faith—a faith that sees be- 
yond the shadow of the stone wall which has stopped the progress 
of the child, in to the broad fields and bright sunshine beyond. 

The teacher of defectives stands high in the eyes of her chil- 
dren, close even unto God. They are slow to believe any wrong 
of her. Their little souls are full of affection. To them ‘‘teacher’’ 
is the embodiment of all good and her attitude must be one that 
lives up to the child’s expectations in every degree. 


THE TRAINING OF THE CHILD. 


Having the child all day every day we often forget that there is 
any mental and moral and physical training. We think of it al- 
together. The teacher of the ‘‘specials’’ must forget that the 
child has any life outside the school room—as far as her train- 
ing is concerned. She must minister unto his threefold wants 
right in her room. 

The chief criticism of the work done in the public schools is 
that it does not fit children for life. We must confess that much 
as we would like to have all children complete the high school 
course a great many leave long before this. This being the case, 
our daily routine should be such that no matter when a child 
leaves school he should be fitted as well as possible for the life he 
will probably lead. The feeble-minded child who can never learn 
enough reading and writing to make reasonable use of them in al! 
of his life, spends his time learning to use his hands in a practical 
way, and while I would not do away with writing, reading, etc., 
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in the early school years, I would make them very secondary and 
plan my course of study so that the normal child, when he does 
leave school early and so have to earn his living by his hands, 
shall know enough so that his earning shall be a pleasure. This 
will make his work a dignity, not an indignity. He will have a 
knowledge which shall give him power and so fit him for his life. 
Too often we begin to fit him for a life he can never by any possi- 
bility hope to lead and so we have made him a misfit. 

One of our little girls, after several years of training, we permit 
to be the kindergarten assistant. She does not merely assist the 
teacher in things pertaining to all the class work, but she has a 
part of the class for her very own, and the teacher is to her 
what the principal is to the teacher. The child has responsibility 
—also authority. 

The free school book idea is but a sample of many of the pres- 
ent-day things which lean far toward the destroying of responsi- 
bility on the part of the pupil, and unless the teacher realizes this 
and takes positive steps to counteract them, she is allowing a 
strong point of training to escape her. I merely mention the re- 
sponsibility idea in passing. You see it might be made the sub- 
ject of an hour’s talk. Responsibility begets power and con- 
sciousness of strength. 

Then we learn in the institution the necessity of happiness. 
People often think of the school for the feeble-minded as a 
gloomy place—a place where timid souls cower in fear under the 
rigid rule of the institution. The opposite is true. We must 
give encouragement and opportunity for expression. Everything 
is cheery. After all, you know we are all aiming at happiness, 
and so we say: ‘‘The child must first be happy.’’ So our dis- 
cipline is all based upon rewards, and their loss is the punishment 
for breaches of discipline. Everything is a privilege. It is a 
privilege even to rise at 4:30 in winter and go over to the barn 
to milk. Like Tom Sawyer, we don’t require these things—we 
permit them. It is a privilege to make beds—to go to school— 
to care for the more helpless and those with filthy habits—and 
because every one considers it so, it is so. We have greater op- 
portunities because we have our child all of the time, but the idea 
ean be carried out much farther than at present in the public 
schools if it is only tried. Many of the public school teachers 
who graduate from our summer school testify to that fact. Ifa 
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child doesn’t want to do its regular work or go to school we say: 
‘‘Very well, you don’t need to,’’ but we do not permit it to do 
anything else, and soon the doing nothing is much greater pun- 
ishment than the doing would have been, especially if the child 
who does the other’s work receives extra praise or reward for it. 

The last great lesson the institutions have for the public schools 
is the lesson of the ‘‘spirit.’’ The spirit in which the work is done. 


DISCUSSION ON DEFECTIVES AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Dr. FerNatp—This able report of Dr. Rogers well illustrates the modern 
application of our knowledge of mental defect to the study of crime and 
misdemeanor. 

The public school is the place to study the beginnings of mental defect 
and moral delinquency. The public school special classes, established in 
Providence, Boston, New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, are all proving 
fertile sources of primary information as regards the causes and conditions 
which surround mental defect in its beginning. 

The school in Providence was a part of the movement to separate the 
delinquent children from the ordinary school children. The opprobious 
term “Truant School” was not used. The troublesome children were segre- 
gated from the best children and placed with the best teachers. It was 
found that many of these so-called incorrigible children were so because 
they were defective, and once the defect was known, the problem of caring 
for them became simple. If for no other reason than that normal children 
should not be annoyed and hindered by these defectives, they should be 
isolated from the ordinary schools and put in classes for defective children. 

The report of this committee emphasizes the practical results of the 
work of the English special classes and of the Providence classes, showing 
that the defective child is defective from a condition which is permanent. 
While much is possible in the way of development and improvement, the 
belief of teachers of these classes that under normal conditions of public 
school life these children might be restored to full citizenship, has not been 
realized. Perhaps the chief function of these classes in America has been to 
demonstrate that the community is not the place for an adult imbecile. A 
defective boy or a defective girl may be tolerated, but an adult human being, 
with the mind of a child and the body and passions of an adult, is a 
foreign body in any community. These classes have demonstrated perhaps 
more graphically than ever before the fact that while they will improve 
under training and education perhaps to a point of usefulness and self- 
respect not obtained hitherto, yet when adult life is reached some provision 
must be made to protect not only these people themselves, but the com- 
munity from the consequences of their incapacity. 


Mrs. AMIGH—I think that everyone who is called upon to take charge 
of delinquent boys or girls, will find that the class which has been spoken 
of this morning at such length is the greatest problem we have to solve. 
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It may be easy, when we have a real idiotic child, to know exactly what to 
do. The greater problem that comes to us is where an almost normal 
child is delinquent or who has committed some misdemeanor, that is not 
a problem of self-control. We can take some of these children and in- 
struct them and turn them back into good normal citizens, but it is the 
border line child that is the trouble. People refuse to believe that such 
girls are mentally defective. Their own parents will not admit it. They 
go before’the judge, and the judge won’t admit it, and so they are sent to 
the schools for delinquents, 4nd stay there during the time that the law 
will allow them, and return, perhaps, to the same environment they came 
from, only to become a menace to the community. This class has been the 
trouble with me and the problem for me to solve ever since I have been 
in charge of school. There is a large percentage of girls sent to us who 
are capable of being trained and taught to work, and who really become 
self-supporting providing someone else furnishes the backbone, and a safe- 
guard over them as long as they live. There is a cause for all this defect- 
ive mentality; it is largely inherited. In taking the histories of the girls 
we find that their parents before them are mentally defective, and have 
been allowed to marry and bring children into the world. 


T. F. Frrzersson—I wish to speak for a moment for the smaller city 
schools, the schools of two thousand children. It is evident to any one 
who has had experience in the public schools of the smaller cities, par- 
ticularly where there is no medical examination, and very little examina- 
tion of any kind through public effort, that children are very often im- 
properly classified by inexperienced and thoughtless teachers, as belonging 
to the borderland cases. For five years in our little city, our best paid 
grade teacher has given a large part of her time to bringing up to class 
standards groups of children who were behind in their studies and were 
considered, often, by their teachers, dull or backward or well-nigh hope- 
less cases. In most cases these children have been found to be neither dull 
nor hopeless, but to be backward because of insufficient food, or from the 
fact that through spasmodic attendance and other causes they had fallen 
behind their classes and had become discouraged. Two or three hours per 
week, for eight or ten weeks, of individual work by this teacher, usually 
redeems a whole group of children from the charge of dullness and hope- 
lessness and lifts them up through months of failure to reasonable suc- 
cess, at least. Last year four boys and girls who had been pronounced de- 
fectives by former teachers entered the high school. These formed a group 
that had received individual attention and concentration of effort for 
a while and had been brought up in their work. Each of these made a fair 
record in the high school. It is true that no child is equally strong in all 
his school subjects Teachers often brand a child who is weak in some one 
subject as a defective and wish to be rid of him, that he may not be a 
drag to their classes. We have children going through all the grades and 
the high school with marked degrees of success who, if this argument 


from many teachers was heeded, would be eliminated entirely from public 
school instruction. 
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I have in mind now a girl who has brought honor to her school and 
community. Through all the grades and the high school she exhibited a 
marked weakness in mathematics, though she was a most faithful student 
in that line. She was strong in music and literature and biology, and good 
in history and languages. Her teachers, all along the line, insisted that she 
should be failed because of her weakness in mathematics and thus forced 
out of the school as a defective. The school management believed that 
she had realized, through her patient efforts, all that she was capable of 
realizing from the study of mathematics, and insisted on her passing on 
and graduating, thus saving her to a life of happiness and usefulness. I 
think that many more girls in the high schools might be saved by proper 
attention. Usually the principal of the high school is a man, and the boys 
naturally look to him for advice, but the girls at this most critical age feel 
that they have no one in particular to confide in concerning delicate ques- 
tions, In our high school of three hundred pupils, about half of them girls, 
we have a mature, sensible, experienced teacher, who gives a large share 
of her time to consulting with and advising the girls and their mothers. 
She takes note of their habits of dress for various kinds of weather, and 
insists that their mothers give close attention to the question. She dis- 
cusses with the girls in suitable groups, manners and conduct, both public 
and private. She watches them at regular periods and advises them indi- 
vidually and privately concerning delicate matters that receive far too little 
attention in most homes. She usually finds that failure in high school 
work is not due to mental dullness or defectiveness, but to bad habits in 
dress, eating and sleeping; to social conditions and to physical conditions 
peculiar to the sex; all of which may be greatly remedied if not entirely 
corrected. No mixed high school can afford to be without this most im- 
portant department of work and oversight for girls. It rests with the 
public schools, by proper supervision and a larger degree of work with the 


individual pup}l, to very greatly reduce the number of so-called borderland 
cases. 


Dr. Tate, Minnesota—In Minnesota we have just enacted a law re- 
quiring the attendance of the deaf at some school for their education. In 
looking into that matter I was astonished to find that while it is a matter 
of almost universal law in this country that speaking and hearing children 
are required to attend school for a part, at least, of a school period each 
year, very few states have any law requiring the deaf to attend school. 
The numerous letters I have received from superintendents of correspond- 
ing institutions in other states lead me to believe that the necessity for 
such a law is recognized generally. It will be understood at once that the 
deaf are under the absolute necessity of receiving what we give them in 
order to establish them and make them self-supporting and self-reliant, 
good citizens. A short time ago I estimated the number of years pupils 
attended our school, which I suppose is data that may be relied upon for 
all schools of the kind. 1 found that our pupils came to us on an aver- 
age for less than five years—a very large per cent. of our children after 
being under instruction in our school for two or three er four years, are 
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kept at home because they are useful, and a large number of deaf children 
in this State have never attended our school and still are of school age. 
So we settled the question by a law compelling them. It was surprising, 
also, to see the opposition which developed when the bill was under dis- 
cussion in our legislature. It passed the senate by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, and the house by a bare majority. The reason assigned for the 
opposition was the question as to whether the State has a right to take 
children from parents and put them in a school for their education. It 
seems to me that as charity workers we should use our influence to enact 
such a law as Minnesota has just enacted, that not only requires the at- 
tendance of these children at these schools, but also requires the enumera- 
* tion of these children by the teachers of the various districts, That enum- 
eration is sent, as a rule, to the County Superintendent of Schools. That 
Superintendent sends the data he has received to me and I am put in cor- 
respondence with the parents of these children. We hope for good results. 


THE NECESSITY OF PUBLIC PROVISION FOR THE EM- 
PLOYMENT OF THE BLIND. 


J. PERRINE HAMILTON, SUPERINTENDENT, MICHIGAN EMPLOYMENT 
INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND, SAGINAW, MICH. 


The opportunity of discussing the necessity of public provision for 
the employment of the blind before such an assembly as this is one 
for which I feel profoundly grateful. 

For years the juvenile blind in this country and Europe have 
had wonderful advantages for acquiring a literary and musical 
education placed at their disposal by the state. How inadequate 
such an education is to make blind people self-respecting, self- 
supporting citizens of the community, is shown by a glance at gen- 
eral results attained. In Michigan, my home state, where condi- 
tions and opportunities for blind or sighted will average with other 
states of the Union, our school at Lansing has turned out about five 
hundred blind people during the past twenty-five years. Of this 
five hundred, less than five per cent. have become self-supporting. 
A careful study of statistics would show as low a percentage else- 
where. Now, consider the further fact that only about five per 
cent. of the blind of this country attend the schools at all, and you 
will see that the hundreds of thousands of dollars spent every year 
in the education of the blind make only one-fourth of one per cent. 
of them self-maintaining citizens. This is not a criticism of the 
schools, nor would I be understood as gauging the results of their 
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work by the standard of dollars and cents alone. The point I wish 
to make is this: Schools for the literary and musical education of 
the young blind, which are about all we have had up to date, do a 
very small part of the work which should be done for our blind 
population. 

Educating blind children is easy and comparatively inexpensive ; 
making blind adults wholly or partially self-supporting is hard— 
only those who have tried it know how hard. 

Up to date, nearly all the millions spent in behalf of the blind 
have been expended along lines of the least resistance. Only three 
years ago, when I was entering this work, a superintendent of one 
of the largest and oldest and best schools for the blind in America 
said to me: ‘‘ We take blind children in the kindergarten and lead 
them to the gates of Harvard College, and then we wash our hands 
of them. No one can do more for them; it is no use to try. You 
are wasting your time.’’ One of the most pitiable things of which 
I ever knew was a graduate of that superintendent’s school and of 
Harvard taking his place on the New York City pier to get his 
share of the city’s alms doled out once a year to the blind. I have 
yet to be convinced that blind people educated for poorhouses are 
happier than those sent to them without college education ; and the 
selfish egotism of literary and musical educators of the blind who 
discourage work along practical, industrial lines, because they are 
too lazy or too indifferent or too jealous to wish to see such work 
succeed, has done much to keep willing philanthropists from try- 
ing, and fair trials from being made. 

I shall not try in this discussion to make any sentimental appeal 
for the blind, but I do wish to get clearly before you a few facts and 
statements which carefully gathered statistics and painstaking ex- 
periments will prove and verify. In the United States there are 
between ninety and one hundred thousand blind people. Of these, 
fully ten per cent. are capable of working and being taught. At 
present there is public provision for the training and employment 
of less than seven hundred of these nine or ten thousand capable 
blind citizens. The few experiments made up to the present time 
have proven beyond a doubt that these blind people can be made 
wholly or partially self-supporting if trained and employed at pub- 
lie cost. The per capita cost to the commonwealth for so training 
and employing all the blind capable of taking training and employ- 
ment would be from a half cent to a cent and a half per annum. 
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In Michigan it is costing one cent per year and I believe we have 
passed the most expensive period of our history. 

What blindness means to an intelligent, capable man or woman 
is something which only the Lord and the devil and those who en- 
dure it know anything about; in their blackest nightmares those 
with sight can not even faintly imagine it, and unemployed blind- 
ness is as much worse as despair is worse than hope. The world is 
so busy and most blind people are so poor, that reading, entertain- 
ment, and amusement are out of reach. Employment, then, is the 
only solace and diversion left, and certainly this is as little as this 
unfortunate class has a right to ask and expect of a generous and 
enlightened public. Employed blind people may sometimes for- 
get that they are blind; perhaps only for a few minutes, but these 
minutes to them are worth more than the happiest days, or months, 
or years you have ever known. 

At present we take good care of blind children and give most of 
them all the literary and musical education they need, and many 
of them more than they can possibly use; but if a man or woman 
loses sight after becoming eighteen or twenty years of age—at this 
period when help is needed most, when blindness seems a thousand 
times more insurmountable than it does to children growing up ac- 
customed to it—in most parts of our country little or no provision 
is made to lend the helping hand so much required, or to furnish 
training or employment, the only things which can possibly bring 
any permanent solace or relief. 

In an able article published in ‘‘Charities and The Commons,”’ 
October 20, 1906, occurs the following sentence: ‘‘We will be 
greatly assisted in our study if we keep in mind that the question 
is the economic, commercial practicability of working in darkness 
and not the question of the desirability of employment for the 
adult blind.’’ Had this sentence been published during the dark 
ages rather than the twentieth century, and in Tibet or Manchuria 
rather than the United States, it would have been more in keeping, 
both as to time and place. From the viewpoint of ‘‘economic, com- 
mercial practicability,’’ the insane and idiots, epileptics and the 
helpless old and a very large percentage of the blind, should be put 
out of the way in the easiest, quickest, most inexpensive manner 
possible. But, thank God, I believe we have reached a stage in 
racial development where ‘‘economic, commercial practicability’’ 
is not the only determining factor in deciding such questions as are 
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constantly forcing themselves on the attention of the American 
people during the twentieth century. 

As far as I can learn, there has scarce ever been an objection 
raised to spending the millions which have been spent in educat- 
ing the youthful blind. Blind children are not unattractive ; blind 
adults are. Blind children can read and speak and sing before 
legislatures ; blind adults can not. Ninety per cent. of our popula- 
tion, in passing, will stop and speak to a blind child; ninety per 
cent. of the same population will go out of its way, if necessary, to 
avoid being compelled to speak to a blind adult. Teaching blind 
children is agreeable and pleasant; teaching blind adults is dis- 
agreeable and unpleasant. I do not make these statements as criti- 
cisms, but merely as facts which explain in part why training and 
employment for the adult blind have not been provided long ago. 

The ground which I take, briefly stated, is this: If the public 
education of blind children is necessary and advisable, and I be- 
lieve no one will question this, the public training of all adult blind 
needing and wishing such training, and the public employment of 
that portion of them who can not be made entirely self-supporting 
is just as necessary and just as advisable. In short, I believe that, 
considered from a combined humanitarian and economic standpoint, 
the necessity for public provision for the employment of the adult 
blind does exist. 

Deplorable as it may seem, blindness, like insanity and many 
other evijs, is increasing in this country, both absolutely and rela- 
tively. At present we have thousands of blind people who are 
willing and able to earn part, and many of them all, of their sup- 
port. Unless public provision is made for the training of all of 
these thousands and the employment of part of them, there is no 
way in which they can even get the chance to work. That such 
training and employment can be given at a very small per capita 
cost to the public has been clearly demonstrated by every institution 
where this kind of work has been given a fair trial. 

What trades, handicrafts, or professions are best adapted for 
the use of blind people are questions which a little time and a small 
amount of experimenting have gone far to solve. Among educators 
of the blind are found narrow as well as broad-minded men, and 
the man who advocates willow-work, and willow-work alone, as the 
only practical work for blind adults, is about as far from a solution 
of the problem as the other fellow who argues that all blind peo- 
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ple should be taught portrait painting or the use of astronomical 
instruments, or how to play pipe organs, because competition is 
limited in these fields. Fairly stated, the question is many times 
a local one. What will pay in Switzerland or Scotland might not 
in Minnesota or California. I earned fifteen hundred dollars one 
year tuning pianos in Michigan, but I couldn’t have done this lo- 
cated in a small town in a sparsely settled region ; and I could make 
a good living in any small town mending shoes. 

A blind person with good mechanical ability can learn to repair 
shoes and can work fast enough to compete with sighted workmen. 
Any four corners will support a cobbling shop, so that those learn- 
ing can return to their homes and start a small shop of their own, 
with the added advantage that the work is always brought and 
ealled for. 

Perhaps this is not the place to discuss possible occupations for 
the blind; but it may be briefly stated that willow work, chair 
caning, broom making, copper and brass pounding, shoe mending 
and piano tuning can be taught adult blind people and can be fol- 
lowed with more or less profit, depending on the locality partly, 
and the person himself very largely. Aside from these trades, 
many of the professions are open to blind people, but those able 
to make their way in the professions will usually make their way 
unaided, so they do not need public help. From our institution 
we have turned out some very good salesmen and in this field they 
do well. 

Here I wish to say just a few words about the general plan of 
our work in Michigan. Our plan, especially that part of it which 
involves rooming and boarding our apprentices and also our work- 
men, has been criticised by some workers for the blind. Much can 
be said on both sides of this question and it is possible that we have 
not yet passed the experimental stage. It is not making the state- 

‘ment too strong to say that up to the present time our plan has 
been an unqualified success. We have as little or less trouble with 
our blind people, drawn from all classes of society and all kinds 
of surroundings, with habits already formed, than does the aver- 
age college faculty or university management with students pre- 
sumably largely from good families and sent to pursue 
the higher studies. This is saying much in refutation 
of the statements made by many cf our critics. Our 
buildings are separated far enough for all practical pur- 
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poses. The men and women room in different buildings, 
with the administration building located between them. In insti- 
tutions where such failures as our critics draw attention to have 
been made, apparently no thought was given in the planning and 
erection of the buildings to the simplest principles involved to make 
good management possible. In several cases, offices, shop and 
rooms for women and men are located all in the same building, and 
then the conclusion is drawn by workers for the blind that the state 
has no right to try to lodge and board blind people because insti- 
tutions built this way have not been an entire success. I think it 
is fair to say that this one dormitory method has worked as well 
among the blind as such a dormitory arrangement would in any 
modern college in this country. Blind people necessarily earn small 
wages and the theory that they should live outside such institutions 
as this, on account of the good they get from contact with the out- 
side world, results in their living under saloons, over saloons, 1n gar- 
rets and cellars and basements, and anywhere they can get in cheap. 
It seems to me as reasonable that the state should furnish board, 
room and care at cost, as that it should furnish materials for a 
workshop at cost, and it is only fair to say that in California and 
Connecticut and so far in Michigan, where buildings have been 
properly arranged and the institution run with competent man- 
agement, this system has been a success. 

In conclusion I will say that above all things, pity is not what 
blind people need or want. A kind-hearted lady once said to me: 
**T wouldn’t think of risking letting you tune my piano, but I just 
want you to know that you have my heart’s sympathy.’’ And I 
lost her heart’s sympathy for a lifetime by asking her to take a day 
off some time and figure how many bushels of potatoes and how 
many tons of coal her pity would buy. A chance to learn and earn 
is what the blind of America ask and expect; and asking less, could 
the public consider them worthy the name of self-respecting Ameri- 
can citizens? 
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THE WISCONSIN WORKSHOP FOR THE BLIND. 
OSCAR KUSTERMAN, SUPERINTENDENT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


We who are so fortunate to possess and enjoy unimpaired the func- 
tions of our senses, can scarcely form an idea of what enjoyment 
and happiness people bereft of one or more senses are denied. 

The blind, handicapped and outclassed by his more fortunate 
fellow, has nevertheless the same right to live. Unable of his own 
resources to cope effectively with the needs of life, his more for- 
tunate brother has come to his assistance, so that today there is not 
one civilized country that does not, at least in some measure, lend 
its aid towards the welfare of the blind. 

We find the first institutions for the blind in the old country to- 
wards the close of the seventeenth century. Before that time the 
word blind had been synonymous almost with beggar or public 
charge. France, England and Germany were the first of the 
European countries to erect and maintain public institutions of this 
kind. There is scarcely a state in our country or Europe which 
today can not lay claim to at least one institution or school for the 
blind. Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, have each 
as many as two or three public and private schools and workshops. 

It is interesting to recount some of the many occupations the 
blind man calls his own. The schools for the blind of the states in 
most cases provide for the artistic, scientific and industrial training 
of its pupils, providing they enter at an early age. For those, in- 
deed, who have the misfortune to become blind in the prime of life 
it becomes physically impossible and impractical to receive this 
same instruction and education, so that their only remedy left is to 
be instructed in some trade or handicraft. 

Persons who have been most successful in dealing with the blind 
have a right to complain of the blindness of those that can see. The 
busy and generous, but nevertheless thoughtless, public gives a 
donation to the blind or builds a comfortable ‘‘asylum’’ and then 
rests with a self-imposed assurance of having done its duty. The 
fact is that the public has not yet arrived at an intelligent under- 
standing of the problem and the education of the sightless must be- 
gin with the education of the public. 

New York and Massachusetts have recently taken the initiative 
in this direction by appointing commissions to gather statistics and 
take a census of all blind residents, in order to formulate a mode of 
providing for their blind citizens. 
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Individually the endowment of a magazine of great merit by 
Mrs. Ziegler of Brooklyn, has given a marked impetus to educa- 
tional facilities among blind men. This endowment enables any 
blind person capable of reading the point system, to receive, with- 
out cost, a monthly magazine of high merit. This is at least one 
sensible and charitable undertaking in our commercially maddened 
world, and if the precedent so established would be followed by a 
few other donors, blindness would be robbed of half its terrors. 
Other countries whose citizens are less generous than ours have far 
outstripped us in the duty we owe the sightless. 

Every blind person must be taught to do something that will de- 
velop his own peculiar faculties. This becomes necessary no less 
for political than for mental and moral reasons. If we treat the 
blind as if they were paupers or idiots, we can expect no more than 
we do from such people. There are those among the blind adults 
who, in spite of the excellent work done at the blind schools, can 
not receive the necessary education to follow a profession or to make 
them musicians or piano tuners. This number includes those who 
have been deprived of their sight at an advanced age, when ow- 
ing to their maturity it becomes impossible to instruct them in all 
the branches taught at these schools. 

For such as these our state has made other practical provisions. 
In his annual message of 1903, the governor of Wisconsin advo- 
cated legislation for the benefit of the blind. The legislature, con- 
vinced of the urgent necessity for such measures, promptly author- 
ized the renting of suitable quarters, with all furnishings and 
equipment, to begin a workshop for the blind in Wisconsin. 

I can assure you it was no easy task to decide on the proper in- 
dustry. The reports from other state workshops for the blind 
showed that these institutions had not yet passed the experimental 
stage, for none of them could in their annual statements admit a 
success. 

Our own ventures during the first few months led us successively 
to the manufacture of clothes, shoes and mattresses, and the caning 
of chairs. Convinced of the impracticability of these industries after 
a reasonable trial, we finally decided on the willow ware industry. 

Success proved certain from the outset. Under the tutelage of 
able seeing overseers goods that compared favorably with the best 
ware in the market were ready for sale after the first three months. 

The next difficulty was the disposal of our fast accumulating 
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stock. Circulars were sent to a large number of persons, calling at- 
tention to our wares. This method not bringing the results hoped 
for, we applied to the trade by sending samples and catalogues, with 
a price list that competed favorably with all other large manufac- 
turers in our line. Orders now begun to come in daily, the excel- 
lence of our goods was soon acknowledged, and today, when the 
Wisconsin Workshop for the Blind has attained the reputation for 
making the best goods in the country, orders come in with such 
regularity that we are unable to fill all within the time asked for. 
Siegel, Cooper & Co., Marshall Field & Co., Gimbel Bros., and many 
other large houses throughout the entire country are asking us to 
rush their orders. It is not to help the blind that we receive these 
orders, but to satisfy the demand from their customers for this class 
of well-made goods. 

Beginning with four workmen in December, 1903, our shop now 
employs about thirty, and it is a pleasure to see how these men en- 
joy their work, how happy they are to be able to earn their living 
and at the same time pass away the idle hours of the day. They are 
not depending on charity nor upon their relatives. 

At first only Milwaukee blind were employed, but when in 1905, 
the legislature authorized the State Board of Control to pay board 
and lodging for any blind man learning the trade at our shop, a 
sum not to exceed $75 per annum, the blind from outside of Mil- 
waukee applied for work at our institution. 

The earnings of our men range from $4 to $16 per week, and in 
no case, except when learning the trade, do they receive more than 
the difference between the price of the material and the selling price 
of the baskets. 

These earnings will be materially increased after we are able to 
furnish all the willow from our state institutions farms, instead of 
importing it from Europe, as we have been obliged to do, not being 
able to purchase a sufficient quantity in our own country. 

I do not hesitate to say that every blind man will then be able, 
not only to support himself, but also lay aside some savings annu- 
ally. 

Not figuring the outlay of money advanced for working capital, 
which remains the state’s property, the cost of running the shop, 
including incidental expenses, last year was $3,376.37. This does 
not include the rent, however, which item when figuring the per 
capita of any other institution is never taken into consideration. 
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Taking an average of twenty-five workmen, the per capita figured at 
$135. With rent ($1,008 per annum) included, the per capita 
would be $175. 

This amount would hardly support these men in almshouses, es- 
pecially when it is considered that several are supporting families. 

We have in our state about 1,500 blind people, perhaps 500 wo- 
men and 1,000 men. Taking the ratio in other states, there must 
be about 150 male adults, who do not follow any given profession, 
that are willing to work at some trade if the opportunity is given 
them. 

With this number in our state there is not the least doubt in my 
mind but that all of 100 men will be employed in our workshop 
within a few years. 

The expense of running the shop would not be materially in- 
creased by a much larger number of workmen. 

I believe that the time will come when the per capita will be 
greatly diminished, in all probability to about $75, which, aside of 
the advantage to these unfortunates, will be an actual saving to 
the state. 

When the workshop was started, a store 22 by 90 feet was suf- 
ficient for the number of workmen then employed. A year later 
another store of the same dimensions had to be added. Again 
crowded and needing storage room, two dwelling houses in the rear 
of the stores were acquired, the total rent being $1,008 per year. 
Every foot of the present quarters is now occupied by workmen 
or goods and soon more room must be provided. Goods must be 
handled five and six times on acount of scarcity of room. 

If it is the intention of the state to continue in its admirable 
policy of caring for the blind, the time has now arrived when it is 
possible to make this institution a lasting monument to the wis- 
dom of our legislators and a permanent source of advantage to the 
blind of our state. New quarters will in a short time become ab- 
solutely necessary and the state, I think, should erect its own build- 
ing. 

During the first year we paid to the workmen $1,253.47; in the 
ensuing year, 1906, $4,423.57 was paid to them. A total of 
$9,211.50 was paid to the workmen during the three years, while 
this year alone we will pay over $6,000 in wages to our workmen. 

The sales of goods for the three years amounted to $14,382.62. 
This year our sales amount to from $1,200 to $1,400 per month, so 
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that figured approximately we will this year sell over $14,000 of 
goods—as much as we sold during the first three years. 

Nine thousand six hundred and nine doll buggies and 19,538 
baskets and other pieces of willow ware were manufactured during 
the period of three years from 1903 to 1906. This year alone we 
will manufacture over 15,000 baskets. 

It may be of interest to you to know what they are doing in 
other states. The State of Illinois authorized its counties to pay 
to their blind adults $150 cash per year and runs a workshop and 
home, costing an additional $72,600 for one year. The per capita 
is about $490 per inmate. 

The State of Connecticut teaches trades at an industrial home, 
allowing to each blind person for three years, while learning the 
trade, $300 per year. After leaving the trade school $200 are al- 
lowed to each one for the purchase of material and tools. 

The State of Michigan appropriated $85,000 for the building and 
equipment of a workshop and home and $25,000 for the annual 
current expenses. The expenditures for the year 1905 were $96,071 
and for the year 1906, $45,298.71. 

The State of Pennsylvania yearly appropriates $17,500 for the 
Philadelphia Workshop for the Blind, to which sum the city of 
Philadelphia adds an additional $5,000. Their deficit for two 
years amounted to $47,930.07, an annual deficit of $230.78 for each 
blind person. 

The city of Cleveland pays each adult blind $150 a year. 

The city of New York pays every indigent blind resident $50 a 
year, about $75,000 in all. 

The State of California appropriated $65,000 to build an indus- 
trial home for the blind at Oakland. 

That other states are studying our workshop with an idea of pat- 
terning after it, is seen from a late report of the Commission to In- 
vestigate the Condition of the Adult Blind appointed by the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, in which I find the following: 

‘‘The manager of the Wisconsin Workshop for the Blind has 
scored a great success in his two years experiment with a new in- 
dustry, willow work, hitherto almost entirely unknown by the 
schools and industrial homes for the blind in the United States. 
All things considered, it seems to us that the manufacture of wil- 
low ware is likelier to prove remunerative in workshops for the 
blind than any of the conventional industries now in vogue. The 
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methods and results of the experiment in Milwaukee repay careful 
study, and seem full of promise.’’ 

The education and instruction of the blind has become more and 
more a study during past years. Legislators and philanthropists 
have given their attention and material assistance. With such aid 
assured, workshops and schools for the blind under prudent man- 
agement and businesslike disposition of every requirement, the wel- 
fare and happiness of the blind must be and will be a certainty in 
the future. ‘‘Independence Through Industry,’’ the motto of our 
workshop for the blind, would then be significant in every respect 
of its true meaning. 


RELATION OF INDUSTRIAL TRADES TO THE STATE 
SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND. 


GEORGE S. WILSON, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INSTITUTION FOR THE 
BLIND, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The state’s interest in the blind lies chiefly in its effort to prevent 
blindness, to educate those who are of proper age, and to strengthen 
those of mature years, in order that they may be useful factors in 
its citizenship. In the first case there has been done much already. 
It is only necessary to notice the many causes of blindness in other 
countries to see what has already been done here to guard the eye- 
sight of children and of the ignorant and thoughtless. In Egypt 
and some of the adjacent countries, nine-tenths of the blindness 
arises from superstitition. There is a small fly which often trou- 
bles the eyes of infants and there is the belief that each fly con- 
tains the soul of an Arab, and few fathers or mothers will remove 
these flies from the child’s eyes. Many times they collect in such 
numbers as to cause the loss of sight. If these parents could be 
taught that the eyes should be kept clean and protected from flies 
and other irritants, at least two-thirds of the blindness would be 
prevented. There are no such extreme cases here and the govern- 
ments of the states have done much to protect the eyesight from 
superstition, from ignorance and vice, but much more may yet be 
done in compelling better eare of the eye at birth, in guarding the 
sight of the children in their sports and in the school rooms, and in 
protecting the people from many doctors who have really little 
knowledge of the delicacy of the organ of vision. 
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Not much has yet been accomplished to prevent hereditary 
blindness. No doubt there will soon be something done to prevent 
the procreation of children by parents whose bodies are diseased be- 
cause of their criminal life and whose children are almost certain 
to be defective. This phase of the problem, however, lies outside 
the province of this paper and would not have been mentioned but 
for the fact that it makes the school work much more difficult. 

How far it may be necessary to supplement the earnings of the 
blind and the best method to do this is a problem of economics and 
not of school work. Whether the states shall establish adult train- 
ing schools, organize workshops, support homes, maintain central 
bureaus of supervision or adopt a pension system is not a school 
problem and must be left to those who are working to improve the 
condition of the adult blind. 

Our study is of the blind of school age and of the work of the 
state schools. No doubt they may do much to bring about such 
action by the legislatures and to educate the people to such extent 
that much blindness may be prevented. The schools ought also to 
follow their graduates and measure the thoroughness of their work 
by the success these have made in the affairs of life. But whatever 
is done in this is incidental and not primary to the purposes of the 
schools. They are to take those who are blind of school age, and 
give such training and education as is best for their physical, 
mental and moral development, with the end in view that they 
may become useful elements of citizenship. All schools will have 
this in view, although there may not be general agreement upon 
method and the emphasis to be placed upon certain lines of school 
work. Just what time shall be given to literary education, to music, 
to physical training and to industrial occupations; how long pupils 
are to be permitted to remain in school, and what the age limits, are 
questions upon which there is as yet no general agreement. In 
Great Britain the school age is five to sixteen; in the United States 
it is generally from six or eight to twenty-one. In Great Britain 
the industrial education generally follows the school work proper, 
while in the United States it is generally co-ordinate. The Glas- 
gow institution, one of the largest and best of its kind, thus adver- 
tises its purpose: 

1. To give education, technical and industrial training to the 


juvenile blind and to provide a home for blind children and blind 
women. 
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2. To teach trades and provide employment for adult blind 
men and blind women. 

3. To supplement their earnings, to give holiday grants, to sup- 
ply clothing and to aid them in sickness and old age. 

Thus this institution combines the purposes of education and of 
support. The upper age limit of the school department is sixteen and 
this is the lower of the industrial. Below sixteen they are pupils 
and the principal purpose is educational ; above sixteen they are ap- 
prentices or laborers and the principal object is to earn money. 
The other institutions in Great Britain and on the Continent, with 
a few exceptions, are similar. The school work is elementary and 
hurried, but the industrial training is carefully planned and most 
thorough. Life there is hard, even the sighted have few oppor- 
tunities and it is scarcely possible for a blind man to make a living 
unaided. 

In the United States the economic condition will permit less em- 
phasis on the industrial training and extend the period of school 
studies. Yet here, there is no general agreement. In the South 
many of the schools give more time to industrial training than those 
of the North. Many of the latter aim to make the industrial de- 
partment incidental to education and to sustain only those indus- 
tries that are in their nature educational, while many of the former 
make the industrial department co-ordinate and select those trades 
that will make the pupils immediately self-supporting. This differ- 
ence in purpose will, of course, to a considerable extent vary the 
time assigned to the trades and in some eases will change the na- 
ture of the work. 

The educational value of trades will not always be proportional 
to their value in moneymaking. Many that have always been re- 
garded as the best for the blind in the way of supporting them can 
have little influence in school development. Broommaking, chair- 
caning, brushmaking, rope and twinemaking, weaving and many 
others soon exhaust their value as educational factors. It does not 
take long to gain the mastery of the combinations and thereafter 
the only question is one of speed, which is of little force in develop- 
ing the brain. Others are semi-educational. Knitting, crocheting, 
sewing, willow work, raffia work, bead work, wire work and many 
others will permit a constant variation and will therefore be of 
much greater value as school work. Cooking, sloyd, piano tuning, 
massage, and many others because of their nature, or because of the 
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associations which they compel are of much greater correlative value 
to the purely literary work. The list would be very differently ar- 
ranged in order to show the relation as moneymaking occupations. 
Broommaking placed in this list as one of the lowest, has been uni- 
versally regarded in the United States as an excellent trade for a 
blind man of average capacity. Sloyd will do little to give an in- 
come to a blind man, but is one of the best industrial occupations 
for a blind school. 

What should be the policy of the schools? Shall the trades be 
selected for the purpose of giving a blind graduate an income or 
shall they be selected to give him a strong and active body, a well- 
disciplined mind and a moral nature that will readily respond to 
the best that is in him? Shall the end of his education be directed 
to immediate results in money returns, or shall he be given physical, 
mental and moral power? I know full well the value of money to 
the blind, but the quickest returns are not always the most gen- 
erous. 

If we incline to the money view, what trades will be taught in the 
blind schools? All have been tried and while in a few cases local 
advantages in the way of cheap raw materials may have given 
temporary success, none of the best moneymaking trades have been 
so successful as to give them a permanent place in the blind schools. 
Piano-tuning will give ample returns to the conscientious and tal- 
ented blind tuner, and the demand for these is constantly increas- 
ing. Only a small per cent., however, of the blind pupils can be 
expert tuners. Broommaking and chaircaning were excellent oc- 
cupations and any blind person of medium ability can become pro- 
ficient, but the changed conditions because of machinery have so 
lowered the value of the product that it is doubtful if a blind man 
can now make a respectable living from either. The same is true 
of mattress making, of weaving, of boxmaking, brushmaking, rope- 
making, of knitting, of sewing and almost the entire list. I doubt 
if an occupation can be named where the product depends upon 
manual skill alone where a blind graduate has any assurance that 
he can remain for any length of time independent. Efforts have 
been made to supply the raw material at the lowest possible cost to 
the blind worker or to establish employment institutions where the 
cost of production is minimized, but in every case these institutions 
were compelled to return the answer to the question of the New 
York Commission, that they were not self-supporting. If institu- 
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tions can not make collective work under skillful management 
profitable, what can a blind man do individually to sustain himself ? 
Should the schools be weighted down with trades, worthless educa- 
tionally, that give little promise of reasonable returns in the fu- 
ture? There has been a constant cry to make the institution work 
more concrete and more extended, and most of the schools have 
responded but have failed to materially increase the income of the 
blind graduate. The truth seems to be that the blind are at a dis- 
advantage in manual work, and that they can not compete suc- 
cessfully with the seeing. 

When we conclude that the purely inate trades are of local 
value only, that even these are becoming less remunerative because 
of machinery, that to a great extent the future must solve the prob- 
lem of the occupation to give best returns to manual effort, is it not 
imperative that the schools shall adhere to the purpose of giving a 
liberal general education and that such trades shall be selected as 
will afford the best educational development or afford the best op- 
portunities for relaxation? Ought not the blind schools be kept 
in line with the seeing, in following this fundamental purpose? 
This will insist upon the best physical, mental and moral develop- 
ment possible. No one of these should be negleeted. When the 
graduate is thoroughly trained in all these he will have a power of 
adaptation to the peculiar conditions of his environment that will 
do much to render his labors satisfactory. Many a blind man can 
make a good living at selling brooms who can not possibly do so at 
making them. The blind must rely more on mental and moral force 
than upon handicraft. The outlook is therefore much brighter 
when the result depends upon mental efficiency rather than cunning 
in craft. In thinking, the blind person is scarcely at a disadvant- 
age. The material is unquestionably harder to secure but when 
once gained is held with a tenacity of memory which makes amends 
for the labor of acquisition. So where mental activity is directed 
to secure financial returns the trained and educated blind man will 
be at no disadvantage in that which depends upon purely mental 
effort. If he can even by enormous toil gain a sound and well- 
trained body, a well-stored and educated mind and a moral ca- 
pacity for right doing, he can reasonably hope to succeed. It will 
take all these, however. A body weakened by sloth or dissipation, 
an intellect infeebled by ignorance and disease and a conscience 
seared by immoral habits and thoughts will indubitably lead to dis- 
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appointment and failure. The blind above all can not afford to 
lose the opportunity of a sound and complete education. To none 
other is it of such portent, and to none other is its loss such a fore- 
cast of evil. 

The blind school, then, should endeavor to give a most liberal and 
thorough education in order that the powers of adaptability of its 
graduate should be as perfect as possible. He will then be able to 
meet the changing conditions of his environment and not become 
paralyzed at the first disappointment. It requires long years of 
constant effort to win success under the most favorable conditions. 
But according to Principal Waite of the New York School, ‘‘ Educa- 
tion provides the only means by which our young blind people can 
acquire self-respect, social recognition and vocational independ- 
ence.”’ 

The first step in the education of the blind is in the gymnasium. 
This training must precede and remain co-ordinate with all other. 
It is the basis of all industrial, intellectual and moral education. 
Unfortunately it is too often neglected. Few persons have their 
muscles trained to complete and extended use. The human body 
has a capacity of which few persons are aware. The physical train- 
ing teacher must take in consideration the temperament, inclination 
and heredity of each pupil. When his work is well done the basis 
is laid for other training. He can not do it all at once. It isa 
changing and a continuous process. Digestion, breathing, bathing, 
muscular and nervous tension are all necessary and proper fields for 
the work of the director of the gymnasium. A sound body alone 
can furnish the necessary stimuli for brain activity. 

Manual training should be given primarily and principally to 
supplement and build upon the work of the gymnasium. Properly 
directed it gives additional dexterity and strength to the fingers 
and limbs and tone to the whole body. Some sort of creative in- 
dustrial relaxation is absolutely necessary to every student. Play 
alone is not sufficient. Neither music nor literary studies can be 
pursued with any great degree of success without physical training 
and industrial activity. The student who attempts only intel- 
lectual exertion will soon become pale, dyspeptic and morbid. His 
mind will become sluggish and incapable of any close or extended 
exertion. The best authority in America has the following to say 
in regard to the value of sloyd as a factor in the training of the 
blind: ‘‘It stimulates thought and action, and through the use of 
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various tools gives general dexterity and skill of organism to be 
utilized in life. It evolves the natural capacity for creative work, 
trains the hand to execute this and offers an excellent opportunity 
for physical exercise with purpose. It encourages the use of both 
the left and right sides of the body and corrects bad habits in stand- 
ing and sitting. It improves the physical health and poise and cul- 
tivates the fine sense of touch and the muscles of the arm and chest 
and the back. It has justly been characterized as one of the best 
tonics of the nervous system. Moreover, it strengthens the will and 
has a direct influerfce upon the formation of the intellectual fibre. 
It engenders habits of observation, industry, accuracy, self-control, 
neatness, self-reliance, independence, originality and truthfulness. 
It conveys an idea of form and inspires an appreciation of beauty 
and symmetry. Finally, it instills a love of labor and begets power 
of brain and a knowledge of the difference between reality and 
conjecture—exactitude and ambiguity.’’ What has been said of 
sloyd may be said of many other lines of industrial training where 
the conditions are such as to afford pure air; the necessary variety 
of muscular application and the use of the brain in developing 
creative ideals. The secondary purpose of sustaining the shop 
should be to afford a trade whereby the blind pupil may have an 
occupation to contribute to his support. This is purely utilitarian 
and should be only incidental to the purposes of the institution. 
The literary education should follow closely that of the general 
public school system. There is nothing that properly belongs to the 
seeing schools that may not be profitably incorporated in the blind 
except where color is the determining factor. The same principles 
of pedagogy, too, will necessarily prevail. It is only in apparatus, 
artifice and emphasis that the blind school differs from the seeing. 
Perhaps slower progress is made at first; more individual work is 
necessary ; experience is slower and somewhat narrower, but the 
ground once gained is more tenaciously held. The blind should be 
given as far as possible the experience of the seeing. They should 
be thrown as constantly as possible with sighted persons. Daily 
contact with healthy life is necessary in the street, in the fields, in 
the trades and in travel. Every possible opportunity should be em- 
braced to widen their experience. No school for the blind should 
be diverted from these fundamental requirements. Simultaneously 
and with the co-ordination, co-operation and emphasis necessary to 
the changing conditions and development of the pupils regular 
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work should be done in physical, manual and literary education. 
The purpose should be to secure as much physical, intellectual and 
moral growth as possible—to give power, and, incidentally, to turn 
this power towards the best opening for independent, useful and 
self-reliant citizenship. 


DISCUSSION ON EDUCATION OF AND EMPLOYMENT FOR THE 
BLIND. 


Mr. Oscak KUSTERMANN—I have a letter that Miss Helen Kellar sent me 
three weeks ago. She says: 

“My Dear Mr. Kustermann—I was indeed pleased with the baskets 
sent me. They are strong, durable and beautifully even, quite satisfactory 
to my exacting finger tips. But owing to illness in the family I have not 
been able to attend to the courtesies of life until now. So I hope you will 
accept kindly my tardy thanks. I have read with encouragement of the 
progress that the Wisconsin Workshop for the Blind has made. It is 
surely helping to hasten the day when every blind man and woman in 
America shall have opportunity to win independence through industry. I 
mentioned willow work in an article that I have just written on industrial 
training for the sightless, and I suggested that willow groves be planted 
on lands of the institutions for the blind. I am glad Mr. Allen has been 
appointed director of the Perkins Institution. I think that will mean 
much for the blind in this part of the country. Wishing you all success 
in your work, I am, sincerely yours, Helen Kellar, Wrentham, Massa- 
chusetts. February 19th. P. S. If there are any published reports of 
your work will you kindly send me a copy? It is helpful to me to read 
good news of what the blind achieve. H. K.” 


Mr. J. W. Jones, Ohio—The paper of Mr. Hamilton is the most pointed 
and convincing paper that I have heard. He speaks what he feels and 
what he knows and as one having authority. His ideas are so well ex- 
emplified in the work of the home at Milwaukee, according to the paper 
which followed, that the most careful attention should be given to what 
he says by all superintendents of schools for the blind. I am a superin- 
tendent of a deaf school and I could not take the initiative in setting forth 
those ideas to the legislature because the superintendents of the blind 
schools would naturally wonder if I had not enough to do to attend to my 
own business. Dr. Rogers is the superintendent of a feeble-minded school, 
and he can not take the initiative for the same reason. I feel, though, that 
if the superintendents of the blind schools throughout the United States 
could be made to feel what the superintendents here must feel after hear- 
ing this paper, and then indicate that feeling to the members of the legisla- 
tures of the various states, there would be working schools established for 
the blind people all over the United States. 

I remember, however, that Ohio had a working school for the blind 
at one time and the report to the governor of the State showed that it cost 
more to maintain the people who were engaged in that institution than it 
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would to have boarded them at the best hotel in the city of Columbus, ac- 
cording to the newspaper reports. If this were true, I dare say it was be- 
cause there was no active living honest spirit behind it. It is of the great- 
est importance that these blind people be given an opportunity to earn their 
living, entirely, if possible; if not, as far as it is possible for them to do 
so, and the little money required should not be considered. If the matter 
were presented to the legislature as Mr. Hamilton presented it, our legis- 
latures would be only too glad to give as much money as is wanted to 
carry on this work. 


JAMES J. Dow, Faribault School for the Blind—It is not for want of 
sympathy or interest that these things that are now being talked of were 
not done long ago, but simply because nobody knew or could find out what 
1o do. Thirty-one years ago our dear friend, Mr. Hall, who has now passed 
away, made very much the same sort of a talk as we have heard this morn- 
ing. 1 visited his institution in Philadelphia. From that time to this I 
have watched all such institutions as these with a great deal of interest. 
But Mr. Hall’s institution is still in existence, and it has not set the pace 
for other institutions. It is not because we have not wanted to do, and 
we have not known that some things could be done, but that the results 
have not seemed to indicate that these lines were successful. The State 
of Minnesota is doing two things for the adult biind that have not been 
referred to in any of the reports given here. First, it is furnishing books 
from its library for all blind people in the State who desire them, and an 
effort is being made to secure an interest in such reading. I read from a 
circular that has been sent over the State and sent to anyone who may 
desire it: 


“Any responsible blind person living in this State will be per- 
mitted to draw books in raised print from the library of this school 
under the regulations herewith given. They may be retained for 
one month from the date of issue. At the expiration of this time, 
if it is desired, it may be retained another month. It is the inten- 
tion of the library to keep on hand books for the biind published in 
the New York Point print by the American Printing House for the 
blind at Louisville, Kentucky. Selections can be made from the 
catalogue of that house. When properly directed these books can be 
mailed and returned to or from any postoffice in the State free of 


charge.” 
Blind persons can also be taught to read by correspondence, and so be en- 
abled to make use of the library. 

Second, we shall inaugurate in a day or two a summer school for blind 
men, giving the blind men an opportunity to learn such things as we are 
able to teach them in the summer season. There are reasons which al! 
who are connected with the work for the blind know, why such men should 
not be received into the ordinary school for the blind, but it is possible to 
receive them during this vacation period. I read briefly from this circular: 

“A summer school for a limited number of blind men will be 
maintained at this institution for a period of ten weeks during the 
present season. Applicants must be in such condition of health and 


strength as to be able to utilize the time profitably, and those will be 
given the preference who have lost sight comparatively recently. Al! 
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the industrial facilities of the schoo! will be available for the pupils, 
and they will be expected to put in as full hours as their physical 
condition will warrant. Instruction and training will be given in 
broom making, rug and carpet weaving, hammock and fly-net weav- 
ing, rattan basket making, cabinet work, and the use of carpenters’ 
tools, and minor industrial work. ‘There will also be instruction in 
reading and writing by touch, in the methods of retention of the 
power to write previously possessed, and in the use of the type- 
writer. Attention will ‘also be given to instruction in the best ways 
of acquiring independence of action and of performing the ordinary 
personal and social functions of life.” 


I will read, also, a few lines from a paper which I presented last year at 
the National American Association of Instructors of the Blind on this 
subject: 

Certain very obvious advantages of such a scheme as I have just re- 
ferred to for aid to blind men will readily appear. The school plant with 
its equipment for training and labor is idle during the vacation period and 
ean be utilized with no additional expense. The arrangements for housing 
and caring for the adult inmates are at hand, with no additional cost. 
The only extra cost is for the additional teaching force required during the 
summer school period and for the additional food and domestic service. 
Evidently no such amount of benefit can be bestowed with so small an out- 
lay of money as in the method proposed. 


Mr. HamiIttTon—I do not think anyone who is acquainted with Mr. 
Dow and his interest in the blind, doubts that he would do anything 
for them which will better their condition, but I will say that superintend- 
ents of the best schools in America have gone before legislatures and told 
them there was absolutely no excuse for any industrial movement in behalf 
of the blind, and their word has been taken, because it was supposed they 
were in position to know what the blind could do. It was for this reason 
that I have been particularly interested in securing a consideration of the 
industrial work for the blind before this ussembly, because that will give it 
a standing, and will head off just such superintendents from doing what 
they have done before when appearing before our legislatures with these 
claims. Now I want to say that the question of what blind people can do 
best, at the least cost to the State, has not been settled. I believe, how- 
ever, one of the things they can do best with the least expense and with 
the least outlay, is cobbling. It pays well, and it does not cost much to 
start up in the business. I know people who have made two or three dol- 
lars a day regularly, simply repairing and making shoes. It is something 
that people can start with small capital, thirty or forty dollars; the work is 
brought to them and taken away, and it can be sent to their homes, and of 
course that is a great advantage. I believe it is one of the most practical 
things that can be taught them, and is one of those that has been taught 
the least. Blind people can make tables and cabinet desks, and lots of 
things of that kind, but they can’t make them with profit. The thing we 
want, as Mr. Kustermann says, is practical, industrial work for the blind 


the more profitable to the individual and the less expensive to the State, 
the better. 
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Dr. JAMES J. Dow—The question of industrial education is just now a 
burning one. Throughout the country we have our fevers, and then our 
periods of relaxation. Just now we have an industrial fever on, all 
through the country. I have been through several of these in my experi- 
ence. There have been times when everything was to be done by the hand, 
and there have been times when nothing could be done by the hand. If 
one would know the more sanguine phases of this matter he can take up 
some of our current papers like the Outlook for the Blind, and read some 
of the articles by Helen Kellar and others, to get an idea of what is ex- 
pected ; or, if one would look to the other side, he has only to look back to 
one of the reports, we will say, of our late departed friend, Mr. Anagnos, 
who some years ago expressed his utmost skepticism as to the value of 
industrial training as an earning occupation. I think that probably one 
side is altogether too sanguine, and it is quite possible that those who are 
so skeptical as to the value of industrial training for the blind, are also 
extreme in their ideas. At any rate, in the school under my charge, we 
have proceeded upon the hypothesis that some might be benefited from the 
earning standpoint by industrial training. ‘hat all might, at any rate, be 
benefited somewhat in the power to do certain things whether they were 
able to use that power in the way of earning or not. So, then, I think that 
the question as to whether we shall have development occupation, or earn- 
ing occupation, in an institution may be solved by saying that we should 
have both. We should have sloyd, the immediate results of which are not 
large in the way of earning money. I have a beautiful library table that a 
blind boy made; a cabinet drop desk that a totally blind boy made, but in. 
each of those cases months were spent making them. Neither boy could: 
make a living making tables or desks, but each could make a table and 
could make a desk, and it was good for him to be able to do so. So, too, 
some boys can make good brooms. But they will not probably make a liv- 
ing making brooms. There is a bare possibility that a man may make a 
living making brooms. I think the likelihood is small, but as was sug- 
gested by the reader, many a man who can not make a living making 
brooms, from the fact that he has learned to make nice brooms, can go into 
the broom market and buy and sell brooms. I could point you to a man who 
started in this way, trying to make brooms for a living, and he could not 
make it go, and he went to handling brooms. He went from house to house 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul and he established a paying business connec- 
tion. Later he got into other business in the city here and he is now well 
off. So then it is not all loss trying to train boys, and girls, too, for that 
matter, in things that they are not absolutely going to use themselves during 
life. As has just been stated, people come into the institution and see 
blind people and see the many things that they can do, and get a wrong 
idea because, while the pupils can do these many things, they get the idea 
that they can do anything and everything of that kind. I get letters front 
people asking me if so and so can not come and in a few months learn to 
do something that will put him on his feet and enable him to make a liv- 
ing. The thing most lacking in the blind, as it is with people who can see, 
is business ability. The man or the boy who has business ability will get 
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on in the world, and the boy that has not got it is going to have hard work 
to get on in the world. The man who begs on the streets is the man who 
has not business ability. The thing to do, then, is to develop as far as 
possible the latent ability and possibilities of the mind. If you can de- 
velop a man’s mind there is some chance that he will find a way some- 
where to do something, and if the boy or the man or the girl is not ashamed 
to do anything that comes to hand, no matter what it is (and that should 
be a part of the business of the institution, to teach them not to be ashamed 
of anything but begging), then there is a chance. The blind person who is 
going to get on in the world must be developed intellectually. He must 
learn the practical arts so far as possible. There is a good deal of the in- 
dividual element that can not be ignored and that can not be created, but 
without intellectual development there is not likely to be self-support. Fur- 
ther, J think that we have a right to say that the blind pupil, regardless of 
possibilities of earning powers and the development of them, has the right 
to the development of the intellectual life and the spiritual life. There 
was a time when the common schools were said to exist for the good of the 
State. We have come in the west to the idea that schools are for the good 
of the scholar, for the development of life, and as of old one came to man 
that he might have life and might have it more abundantly, so we are look- 
ing that our pupils shall have life and shall have it more abundantly—that 
they shall have intellectual life, that they shall have spiritual life, and this 
is the defense of the existence of our institutions. 


Mr. Hamitton—There is one exception I want to take to anything 
that has been said this morning. I enjoyed Mr. Wilson’s paper very much 
and Mr. Tate’s talk very much. I believe they are all on the right track. 
There is one thing, though, I think they have lost sight of. A large per- 
centage of blind people come from poor families, and are intellectually 
below par. Now these are not the ones you hear of so much. A great 
many of the pupils in our schools for the blind are intellectually and physt- 
cally below par, and I believe it is a mistake to try to give these people 
the same sort of a general school education, including a high school educa- 
tion, which we give to boys and girls who come from our best families. 
In any family where there are five, six or seven boys and girls, they do 
not all go through the high school. It would be a mistake that they should 
have high school training. Now I believe it to be the fact if there has been 
a mistake made at all in educating blind children, that they have had too 
much education. They have been crowded too far in literary and musical 
pursuits to do them any good or to get results. If a child has gone through 
what corresponds to the eighth grade in our public schools and has not 
demonstrated that it has mental ability to go ahead and make a living in 
the professions, I believe it would be far better for the child, for the com- 
munity, and far better for the child’s family, to stop as far as the eighth 
grade, say, and then give them the training which can help them to be 
wholly or partially self-supporting. 


Mr. Georce S. W1Lson—I am one of those who firmly believe that any 
blind boy that has the right material in him will be able to be successful. 
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The outlook is much brighter where that boy can be trained to use his in- 
tellect rather than his hands. My paper considered the question from the 
school standpoint. That is, I did not consider those above twenty-one years 
of age. It has become general in the United States now, with the excep- 
tion of a few schools, that the age shall be fixed at twenty-one years, and 
that the purpose of the school shall be educational. Where the pupil can 
be trained to use his intellect and his business ability, it opens up a much 
broader field for him than if he were to follow or take up an industrial 
trade. If we get into a rut and teach a certain trade in a certain way, 
without giving the boy the opportunity to adapt himself to the change 
wrought by machinery, which will take away his trade, then he is help- 
less, but a boy able to adjust himself to the conditions can readily work out 
his salvation because of his adaptability to circumstances. In regard to 
the statement that most of the blind children come from poor homes and 
are deficient, my observation of them has been that most of them do come 
from poor homes, but many are among the brightest pupils. The hope that 
I see for the blind pupil lies more largely in training his ability to go about 
in places and mix with other people, to know business relations and to 
adapt himself to the conditions in which he is thrown. 


THE EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT OF THE DEAF. 


JAMES H. TATE, SUPERINTENDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, FARI- 
BAULT, MINN. 


The education and employment of the deaf is a subject about which 
our people know but little. If it were realized what a considerable 
per cent. of the population are deaf and, if the skill needed to edu- 
cate the deaf were at all appreciated, the question would assume the 
importance it deserves. 

The special census of the deaf taken in 1900, by Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, not including our dependencies, showed a population 
of 80,287. We then numbered about 75,000,000. Upon the sup- 
position that we have 90,000,000 people now, we have a deaf popula- 
tion of well-nigh 100,000. Of these perhaps 42,000 are totally, and 
58,000 partially deaf. 

There were, November 10, 1906, over 12,000 pupils under instruc- 
tion in the schools of this country. In the fifty-eight state institu- 
tions there were 10,126 pupils, taught by 1,300 persons. In the 
fifty-seven day schools, 1,020 pupils were instructed by 138 teachers, 
and in the seventeen denominational schools there were 502 pupils, 
taught by 87 teachers. The whole number of deaf pupils who have 
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received instruction in this country is 53,028. There are 351 indus- 
trial teachers in these schools. All but 31 of these are engaged in 
the state institutions. 


HISTORY. 


Efforts to educate the deaf, by any of the nations, were spasmodic 
until within the last hundred years. From the earliest history we 
learn that a few deaf persons were taught in Spain as early as 1550. 
In England an attempt was made to teach articulate speech to a few 
deaf children in 1683. 

The first school for the deaf was near Paris, in 1750. Scotland 
and Germany founded schools for the deaf in 1778. The first 
school for the deaf in this county was founded at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, in 1817, by Dr. Thomas H. Gallaudet. The first effort to 
teach the deaf was made in Goochland county, Virginia, by Thomas 
Brainwood. It was thought that the Hartford school would supply 
the educational needs of the deaf in our country for all time. 


SUPPORT OF THE SCHOOLS. 


Almost every state has an institution for the education of the deaf. 
New York and Pennsylvania each have several. The 58 state 
schools are all supported in whole or part by the state. Illinois 
Michigan, Wisconsin and California have day schools in addition fo 
their state institutions. Ohio had, but no longer supports them. 
In my judgment there are fatal weaknesses in the day school 
scheme. 


METHODS. 


It is usually admitted that for intelligence, patience and originality, 
educators of the deaf excel. Since necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, they claim no credit for possessing these winning virtues. 

As success in this work depends so largely upon personal initia- 
tive, it is not strange that there are widely different theories as to 


the best method of accomplishing the task, at best, extremely 
difficult. 


Speaking broadly there are three methods, known as the manual, 
the oral and the combined. The manual method includes the use of 
the sign language, finger spelling and writing. In the oral, speech 
and lip-reading aided by natural gestures are used as a means of 
imparting instruction. In the combined, some of the pupils are 
taught orally, occasionally aided in a measure by finger spelling and 
signs. 

33 
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Other pupils in the same school are instructed wholly manually. 
In most of the combined schools the pupils are addressed in a body 
in the sign language and the pupils use signs and finger-spelling 
freely in their intercourse with each other. The use of signs in 
class-room is discouraged in classes taught manually. 

Of the fifty-eight state schools only six are pure oral in method of 
instruction. The method used in the day schools, with one ex- 
ception, is pure oral. The aim of these schools is to prepare the 
pupil for life. 

INDUSTRIES. 


Much emphasis is put upon manual training. As many as sixty- 
six trades are taught in the state institutions. In the day schools 
little or no industrial training is given. Owing to the limitations 
incident to deafness, the industrial education for the deaf is an im- 
perative necessity. 

EMPLOYMENT. 


We now have come to the second division of our subject—The Em- 
ployment of the Deaf. This must be treated briefly, also. It is 
true that after pupils leave school they often do not follow the 
trades learned. However, the training they have had enables them 
to adapt themselves to other employments. 

We present the summary of the report made by the International 
Congress of the Deaf at the session held in St. Louis in 1904, in re- 
lation to the industrial status of the deaf. 


1. “There are very few ordinary occupations in which tlie deaf 
can not or do not engage.” 

2. “Employers and foremen treat deaf workmen as they do the 
hearing workmen.” 

3. “Deafness is a hindrance to an extent, but is not such a 
formidable barrier to success as has been popularly supposed.” 

4. “The deaf workman usually has steady work. Those who 
have not, generally have themselves to blame.” 

5. “It is the almost unanimous opinion that rural pursuits are 
better for the deaf than factory work.” 

6. “The deaf invariably get the same wages for the same class 
of work, as the hearing.” -. 

The list of employments engaged in by the deaf after they have 
finished school is interesting, viz.: “Baking, Blacksmithing, Boiler- 
making, Bookbinding, Brickmaking, Bricklaying, Brushmaking, 
Butchering, Cabinet-making, Carpentry, Can-making, Cigar-making, 
Cobbling, Cooking. Dressmaking, Decoration, Electricity, Embroid- 
ery, Engineering, Farming, Fresco Painting, Gardening, Glass-blow- 
ing, Glove-making, Hatting, Harness-making, Market Gardening, 
Tailoring, Painting, Poultry Raising, Photography, Shoe Making, 


Tanning and Currying, Tinning, Varnishing, Wall Paper Hanging, 
and others.” 
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“While the great majority are engaged as above, a number have 
risen above the ranks. This is especially true of those who have had 
the advantage of college training. More than two hundred of the 
deaf are teachers. Two are college professors. Twelve are or have 
been, principals of schools. A number are lawyers, one of whom has 
the distinction of practicing before the United States Supreme Court. 
Twelve have been ordained ministers of the gospel, one of whom re- 
ceived his degree from Oxford University, England. There are sev- 
eral successful architects. Others have taken high rank as painters 
and sculptors, their work having been admitted to Paris salon. One 
is a State botanist and his contributions to science have attracted 
national attention. A number have lucrative positions as assayers 
and chemists. A few are engaged in real estate and banking. A 
score are editors of papers connected with schools for the deaf, and 
about an equal number publish or edit papers of general circulation 
among the hearing. Quite a number are in business for themselves.” 


Suffice it to say, though, that with the intellectual, industrial and 
moral training given to these deaf children in the various state, 
day and private schools of this country, 132 in all, and by Gallaudet 


College at Washington, D. C., they are prepared for and do measure 
up as adults to the best type of citizenship. 


THE BLIND-DEAF. 
A PRACTICAL EXEMPLIFICATION BY DR. TATE. 


The philanthropist, Mr. William Wade, has published in a mono- 
graph on the subject quite an amount of excellent data, and he has 
learned of fifty-five totally deaf and blind children in this country 
and Canada. These fifty-five were either born so or lost their hearing 
in early youth. There are thirty-four persons in this country and 
Canada totally deaf and blind, who lost their hearing after they 
reached maturity or were practically grown. There are twenty- 
three deaf-blind persons who are not necessarily totally deaf or 
totally blind, but practically so, in this country. It may be interest- 
ing to note that of the totally deaf-blind, fifty-five are girls or 
women, and thirty-four are boys or men. 

Now this little girl (bringing forward little Vera) was brought 
to us in the School for the Deaf in Faribault only about four months 
ago. She had absolutely no knowledge of any words so far as being 
able to express them was concerned. She has gained about 350 
words ; about 300 of these are nouns, and the rest are verbs and a 
few adjectives. (She has found my glasses, and now she will want 
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to know just what they are. She says, ‘‘Put them away.’’) This 
little girl lost her sight at about four years of age, and she lost her 
hearing two years later, six years of age. She is very bright and 
affectionate, as you see, and a very attractive little girl. She is 
jolly in her temperament, and has a good time. The deaf chil- 
dren, especially the girls, take a great interest in her, and entertain 
her. Her occupation during business hours is making doll clothes. 
She can thread her needle and do all the work. She is very sys- 
tematic in her make-up. The absence of the sense of sight and 
hearing and speech has seemed to increase her sense of smell, and 
that is, as in all such cases, very acute. In selecting the clothes, 
handkerchiefs, ete., that come from the wash for herself and teacher, 
if she can not identify an article by the texture and make-up, she 
will smell it and assign the article to its owner by her sense of 
smell, and she knows the individual by that same sense, too. She 
is very delicate about it, and she rarely ever makes a mistake. In 
spelling simple words she usually gets it from one handspelling by 
the teacher. I will illustrate that. ‘‘Vera, what is your name?’’ 
‘*What is this ribbon?’’ the teacher says. (Child walks around 
teacher.) She wanted to get an action for you when she walked 
around me. There was method in her madness. We teach verbs 
by using such words as walk, and she walked around her and came 
back, and said, ‘‘ Vera, walkel.’’ (She is not doing quite as much 
business as she would like to do here. She is getting restless.) 
Her teacher is spelling a sentence to her now. She is always anx- 
ious to know a sign for a word. She knows the sign word is de- 
scriptive of what it means, and that helps her. Nearly all of us 
have sign names. My own happens to be Tate, and T put on the 
chin is my sign name. She will give you an illustration of the 
threading of a needle. She uses her tongue and places the eye of 
the needle and the point of her thread on her tongue after she com- 
presses the point just like we would. She has threaded the needle 
since I have been talking, you notice. Now, if there are any ques- 
tions the audience would like to ask we will be glad to answer them. 
(In answer to questions. ) 

She has learned 350 words in four months. 

I don’t know what Helen Kellar’s record was, but this is a very 
unusual one. 

From the start she is making, there seems to be no reason why 
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she should not make as distinguished an individual as Helen Keller 
or any deaf-blind person. 

We have been very careful not to give her more than she could 
master very thoroughly, in order to prevent confusion. 

A normal child hardly reaches this age before it learns many 
things. 

She was born November 22, 1896. 

We have not attempted to teach her to write. We shall, through 
the raised letters or the perforated system, sooner or later. 

Mr. Wade has sent her a Braille machine, but she has not come to 
the point yet of using that. She can spell these 350 words and un- 
derstand them. She is very eager to learn always. Ball was the 
first word taught her. Doll was the second. 

Then she has a little Teddy bear. She learned that name third. 
She had learned about 300 nouns before she learned a verb at all. 

Mr. FrEEMAN—Some one has asked me to request you to tell me 
how you taught her the word ball. 

Dr. TatE—I can describe that to you. Give her a ball and let 
her feel it. Ball, B-a-l-] (spelling the word on her hand.) She feels 
this word. The first day the attempt was made to teach her any- 
thing she got three words. 

She speaks a word of two or three, just a few, but in a baby-like 
way. They are not well spoken. We propose in the course of time 
to teach her to speak and also to read the lips. She is absolutely 
deaf, but she sees men as trees walking; that is, she does not dis- 
tinguish any one, but she has enough sight to see when a shadow 
comes between her vision and the bright light. 

Mr. Jones—Is it a brain trouble or physical trouble that causes 
her condition ? 

Dr. Tate—lI think there is no question about its being a physical 
defect. It is not a brain trouble at all. 

Mr. Jones—Did she receive any education before she became 
deaf ? 

Dr. Tate—Well, she was with her good mother, who taught her 
many things in just such a way as a mother would teach little 
children, but she did not know the names of these things. She had 
no mental accomplishments whatever, but you see she is quite do- 


mestic and she must have learned quite a little in that way before 
she came to us. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE DEAF AND THE BLIND-DEAF. 


Dr. TatTeE—I noticed in the program that we are put down as defectives. 
It is true the deaf and blind are defectives; it is a physical matter, but they 
dislike that term very much. Even the Legislative Committee put us down 
as defectives. Ladies and gentlemen, who of us is not defective in some 
way—in a physical way—and who of us is not defective in a moral or in- 
tellectual way? ‘Two individuals supposed to be equally intelligent will 
have a proposition put to them, the same arguments presented, and they 
will arrive at different conclusions. If that is not a mental defect, what is 
it? Now what we want is to be classed as the United States Government 
does. We want to be called a special class. We do not want to be stamped 
defectives. If this Conference hereafter in appointing their committee and 
in presenting the causes and work among the deaf and blind, call us a 
special class, we would be greatly pleased, and I rather think we are en- 
titled to that, too. The rank and file of the population of this city looks 
upon this Convention as made up largely of cranks. They think we are 
daft on the various questions that we are discussing here. We are de- 
fective. Should we like for this city to announce that the Defective Con- 
vention of Charities and Corrections was to assemble in this place to dis- 
cuss questions that interested them? I think not. 


Mr. Jones, Columbus, Ohio—We have in the Ohio Institution at present 
two pupils afflicted like the little girl who was just on the stage. Leslie 
Oren, who has done so well as to attract a great deal of attention, and John 
Porter Riley, a colored boy, who has likewise made a wonderful record. 
Each of these children has a special teacher. Leslie Oren for a number of 
years lived exclusively with his teacher, and she was his caretaker, his 
matron, his school teacher. She was everything to him. John Porter 
Riley has always had the association with the boys in the institution, a 
large number of them. Both of these children are very popular and have 
many friends. One of the chief characteristics of this class of children is 
the extreme affection which you saw illustrated in this beautiful and 
bright little girl a few moments ago. It appears to be their grateful ex- 
pression of thankfulness for what has been done for them. I happened to 
be present a few minutes before the meeting was called to order and saw 
the little girl meet her teacher after an absence of three days, and the way 
she expressed her love was so beautiful it could not help bring tears to 
the eyes of the people who witnessed it. The little girl just exhibited has 
made wonderful progress and her teacher, Mr. Tate, and his school and her 
friends, should be proud of her. These children are not always bright. 
One was admitted to the Ohio school last fall. It was furnished a special 
teacher for six months, but not a sign of development was noted anywhere, 
and we were compelled to return it to the county from which it came, there 
to spend its remaining life in a county infirmary. 

Going back to Leslie Oren. He was taught originally as this little girl 
and learned possibly as much in proportion to his age. He was only five 
years of age when he entered school, but he learned very rapidly and in 
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the first year was enabled to communicate with his teacher very intelli- 
gently. He now uses the typewriter so well that he has a speed of from 
forty to fifty words, and he delights to use it. He has mastered the Braille 
writer also, and when he communicates with his teacher in her absence, 
uses the typewriter and she answers in Braille. He has also learned to 
speak, being unable to utter anything of intelligent articulation when he 
entered school. He can now speak very well, so that any person can under- 
stand what he says. He does not read lips very well with his fingers, as 
Helen Kellar is said to do, but he reads some in that way. After an ab- 
sence of four or five weeks from the institution he was brought back before 
I left, and he spoke, “Are you happy to see me?” so that any one could un- 
derstand him. It is a great satisfaction to all people to see what a wonder- 
ful help can be rendered to these children that would otherwise be left in 
darkness and distress; and while it costs some eight hundred dollars a year 
to keep a private teacher for such a child, who would care for that when 
the results are known? Who would not willingly recommend and urge that 
so much money as is necessary be used to make these little souls human as 
they were intended to be? Such a lesson before an audience like this makes 
us all proud of our work and of our country. 


Dr. TaTe—I want to request Mr. Jones to relate an incident which he 
related iu Pittsburg last summer in relation to Leslie Oren, to demonstrate 
to this audience the degree of perfection in mental development that can 
be acquired by these deaf-blind children. It was in reference to his being 
interrupted in a letter and stopping in the middle of a word and going 
back the next day and taking up that last word. 


Mk. JoNES—Mr. Tate refers to a time when Leslie was writing a letter. 
He was interrupted in the middle of a word and did not return to his work 
until the next day, when he struck the typewriter at the next letter, show- 
ing a mental strength and concentration that would likely be impossible 
with a hearing-seeing person. In connection with that there are several 
other things that show the growth of the mind of that class of children. 
Leslie was being taught the mouths in the order and at the same time he 
was being taught to write little journals each morning for the purpose of 
learning language. So he would write in his journal each day that he rose 
in the morning at five-thirty, dressed himself and washed, and with the 
others marched to the dining-room, where they ate their breakfast and 
marched out afterwards in a body. At the same time the teacher was 
teaching him the month of March, and so when the thirty-one days of 
March were gone the teacher told him that it was April now, another 
month, and that March would not return for twelve months, and so Leslie 
began his journal the next day: “We arose at five-thirty, washed and 
dressed and m-a-r—no, we Apriled into the dining room, ate our breakfast 
and Apriled out.” Another incident that is interesting in connection with 
Leslie's life and shows much of his characteristics and his intelligence, 
too. He was in the habit for a long time of taking Sunday dinner with our 
own family, and at other times, too. We taught him he should always 
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wait for an invitation. One day he came in and one of the children asked 
him: “Who invited you?’ He did not say anything. “Did Mr. Jones?” 
“No.” “Did Mrs. Jones?” “No.” “Did either one of the children?” “No.” 
“Well, who invited you?” He waited just a moment, and then spelled out, 
“G-o-d.” He was permitted, of course, to remain to dinner. 


Mr. Bowman—tThere is a class of children who can hear but can not 
talk. To what institution ought you to admit a child of that kind? 


Dr. Tate—When a child can hear but can not speak unless he has a 
cleft palate, or some other physical defect of that kind, the defect is a 
mental one. All such children ought to be assigned to an institution for 
the feeble-minded. 1 have attempted on several occasions upon the im- 
portunity of the parents to instruct such children, but without exception 
our efforts have failed and we have at last had to assign that child to the 
school for feeble-minded. The methods of teaching feeble-minded children 
reach such a child much better than is supposed by the rank and file of 
people. 

It is hard to convince parents of such children that our methods 
are not adapted to them. Most of the schools for the deaf are designated 
schools for the deaf and dumb. That is the old title given them. Physi- 
cians, without much thought, usually tell the parents, “Now there is 
a school for the deaf and dumb at Faribault, and that is the place for your 
child.” But the reasonS given are adequate, I think, and the parents of 
such children are never convinced by any argument that may be brought 
to bear until I take them among our normal children, and they can usually 
discover at once that their child is not like these other children, and that 
argument is generally successful. 


PRESIDENT BuTLER—Then you mean to send them to the school for 
feeble-minded for the purpose of keeping them there forever? 


Dr. TaTte—Well, they can be instructed quite a little, but Dr. Rogers is 
authority on that proposition. 


Mr. F'REEMAN—I would like to express my sympathy with the position 
taken by Mr. Tate in regard to calling the blind and the deaf defectives. 
I would like to go one step further. Wien he made that remark the query 
came to my mind why are these children being discussed in this Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction? Why are you not discussing the needs 
and the conditions of the high school pupil in the city of Faribault? I be- 
lieve the time will come when the schools for the blind and the deaf will 
not be classed under the state charitable institutions. In my opinion, they 
don’t belong there any more than the primary grade and the high school 
grades of our schools, and when they are taken out there will be an ele- 
vation in these schools and there will be a better disposition felt for them 
on the part of people than there is today. The very word “charitable” 
prejudices some people, and some mothers and some fathers are withhold- 
ing their children from these schools just on account of that word charity. 
We have had in our school two of these doubly-afflicted children. There 
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was no progress made with one of them. The second was Helen Kubicek. 
She had been with us six years and made wonderful progress, and in all 
my examination of the history of these children I must confess that I never 
heard any such progress made, not even by Helen Kellar, as that made by 
this little girl this morning. Three hundred and fifty words in less than 
four months is to me astonishing, and I could hardly have believed it if 
Mr. Tate had not told us, and we have seen evidences of the brightness and 
the ability of the little girl that would prove she is capable of doing that 
kind of work. This little Kubicek girl was at our school and part of the 
time she was home on account of illness. She could spell and she used 
the Braille writer and the typewriter, and could speak a great many words. 
She could read what you could say by putting her fingers on the lips of her 
teacher. A few months ago a large body of the members of our legislature 
visited our school and were delighted and astonished at the progress the 
little girl had made. But one Friday evening she was in health; she was 
up and dressed and apparently bright, and the next Wednesday night she 
had gone across the river. It was a great loss to our school. It was, I 
don’t know whether I am right in saying that, a blessing to her. We felt 
perhaps it was, because she had gone where she could see and where she 
could hear, but, oh, the loss to that school and the loss to the State of 
Illinois. Superintendent Jones tells us of $800 appropriated by the State 
of Ohio for a little boy there. Lllinois had given $1,000 for the education 
of this little girl, but how much that means to the schools of Illinois. Here 
a teacher can take a child of silence and of night; shut up within herself, 
within the prison walls, a girl of such feeble capacity apparently, and yet 
make her do so much. What a lesson to the teachers of Lllinois. 


Miss ZitpHa PD. SmiruH, Boston, Mass.—The defectives, with their 
teachers, may well be called conquerors. If we all are defectives why 
should that be a term of reproach? If all should be charitable to one an- 
other why should the word “charitable” be a word of reproach? It be- 
hooves us to hold these words to their meaning, rather than to separate 
Jurselves one from another in whatever part of the field we labor. Last 
night we had a talk about the primary schools and high schools here on this 
platform, to our great advantage. I hope our conference will never become 
exclusive, but grow more and more inclusive. 

As we read about the deaf and blind, it becomes clear that the child, 
early deaf, finds a tremendous barrier between himself and his kind. I am 
told that a teacher prepared for teaching any children, may teach the blind, 
but for the deaf a teacher must take two more years of special training. 
The speed of communication, even when the deaf have become skilled in 
reading, typewriting. and so on, is very much less than that of ordinary 
speech. The number of words a deaf child can receive is very much less 
than the normal child receives. No wonder that the students in our 
schools for social workers, when they are asked to read about the deaf, 
express their amazement at the wonders accomplished. 

In Massachusetts the deaf-blind are taught in schools for the blind. I 
suppose, because the teaching of the deaf js altogether oral there, Dr, 
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Howe began his work with Laura Bridgman at the school for the blind, 
which takes pride in continuing it, but, as we have seen this morning, the 
necessary first teaching to reach the mind of the deaf-blind is like the 
finger alphabet of the deaf and entirely unlike either the oral method for 
the deaf or the early teaching of the blind. 


Mrs. W. H. McDona.Lp, Colorado—It has been my privilege to be one 
of the trustees of the Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind for the past 
twelve years. We have a very excellent school, and we are proud of it in 
its supervision by one of the best superintendents, I think, in the country, 
Superintendent W. R. Ardle. We have both the deaf and the blind. Now it 
has occurred to me to ask these gentlemen of experience if the deaf school 
is not a better place to educate the deaf-blind, inasmuch as they can have 
social intercourse with the deaf pupils, which, I suppose, they could not 
have in a blind school. I do not know that I ever thought of the deaf- 
blind being educated in a blind school before, for that reason. Of course, 
they have their teacher, but it seems to me they should have the compan- 
ionship of the children as well. I would like to ask the opinion of some of 
our workers on that subject. 


Mr. FrREEMAN—A practical person would say you are right. 


Mr. Jones—Speaking from an experience in the Ohio school, I think 
it is of the greatest importance to these deaf-blind that they have as many 
people to communicate with them as possible, and as their only method of 
communication is by finger spelling in the hand, and as the deaf children 
are experts in that, I think it is very important that they be thrown with 
that class of children and educated in a schoo! for the deaf. 


Mr. Fitzersson, Columbus, Indiana—While seeing this exhibit I felt 
what a great message a child like this is to a fortunate child and also 
to her teacher, and I wish we might carry it to the public schools. There 
is a genuine and honest cry of despair going up everywhere from public 
school teachers because of the problems that they meet with in what we 
call normal children. We have our dullards, our backward children, our 
children with whom teachers are not quite patient enough, and with whom 
they disagree very often, and if a child like this might be taken to our 
public educational meeting such as the State and District Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations and the work of these children and their patient teachers ex- 
hibited, what a lesson of patience and perseverance it might inject into 
our public school work. One of the messages we need most of all, it 
seems to me, in public school work, is that message which will bring to 
the teacher a knowledge of the great results that may come through pa- 
tience and perseverance and faith in the outcome of all children if work 
is properly and carefully done with them. 


Mr. FrEEMAN—It might be of interest to the gentleman to know that 
our Emma Kubicek was before the Illinois State Teachers’ Association a 
year ago last September. 
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Mr. Heyrwarp, Nebraska—I find in examining our school that the 
great disadvantage under which it labors is the ignorance of the people 
concerning the work that they want to do. The very act of sending an 
unfortunate to partake of charity seems to grate upon the nerves of the 
parent so much that they won’t do it. Two years ago our teachers wanted 
to get them before the people in the right way, and arranged a very nice 
entertainment. They went all over the State trying to educate the people 
in the way in which the blind were taught. Of course, having charge of 
a State institution, we were asked to entertain them during their visit to 
our town. We made great preparations to entertain the twenty-two blind 
people, expecting to devote a great deal of special attention to each, but 
we found them quite self-helpful and scarcely needing our escort. They 
went down to the town and came back, and had a little entertainment. 
I stood in amazement to see the happy condition they were in and what 
the State was doing. It was a revelation to me and to everybody. I don’t 
think there is a blind person in the State of Nebraska who would object 
to going to that school now. 


Mr. Hitt, New York—I am connected with the State Educational 
Department of New York, and I am impressed by the thought expressed 
here that the work in the’ schools, for the deaf and the blind, is essen- 
tially an educational question. If this is true it seems to me that there 
should be a close relationship between the public school system and the 
institutions. 

In New York the responsibility for schools for the deaf and the blind 
is divided between the State Board of Charities and the State Educational 
Department. The province of each is not very clearly defined, and yet I 
think we work together and co-operate, but it seems to me that there 
ought to be a closer relationship than exists, and that schools for the deaf 
and schools for the blind should be represented in all educational meet- 
ings. They are to be represented in the National Educational meeting 
soon to be held, and they have been for a good many years, but neverthe- 
less it is true that the State Educational Department of New York, and I 
suppose of other States, does not have the responsibility that it ought to 
have in regard to this line of work. Now in regard to methods of in- 
struction. In institutions for the blind the general methods are not es- 
sentially different, but in the education of the deaf there certainly is a 
difference of method. At the present time in all the day schools of the 
country, the oral method is followed, while in many of the public insti- 
tutions a combined method is followed. Now the educational proposition 
is, which of these is the best? That is the problem we are trying to 
solve in New York. Educational people are usually agreed to find out 
what is best in any particular case and are not so set in their particular 
method that they are not open to some information in regard to other 
methods. But in the case of the teachers of the deaf there are certain 
parties so convinced that their method is the only true one, that they will 
not even listen to the argument of the other side. I am glad to say that 
in New York the principals of the institutions for the deaf get together. 
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There are some things that they are not willing to discuss, but neverthe- 
less, they are gradually getting together. I hope that the gentlemen who 
are connected with the institutions for the blind and the deaf will put 
themselves in touch with the general educational forces of the country. 
The people connected with the work of public instruction know very little 
about the education of the deaf. It would do them good to know much 
more. I think you ought occasionally write articles giving your ideas of 
education and have them published in the general educational magazines 
so that not only your own people will read them, but those interested in 
other lines of education also. 


Reports from States. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


In addition to the information which has now been received in 
practically the same form for several years, the committee has 
asked this year for information on public provision for the tu- 
bercular and for inebriates. The answers received are by no 
means complete, but they are classified and presented herewith. 
The compiled statements on outdoor relief and state conferences 
are similar to those which have been given for two years past. 
The statistical part of this report, which concerns the 
inmates of institutions, is gradually becoming more full. 
This year we have reports of greater or less accuracy 
and completeness from forty states, territories or provinces. But 
the committee is very far from being satisfied with the results 
attained. As has been frequently remarked in these proceedings, 
the amount of time and labor which would be required to secure 
even tolerably satisfactory reports from a majority of the states 
and territories is much more than the committee has ever been 
able to devote to the subject. Before we can publish really use- 
ful annual tables of statistics, some other than the plan which has 
hitherto prevailed must be put in operation for this committee. 

The text of the state reports has been edited and somewhat con- 
densed. From a few states, notably Illinois, Indiana, Massachu- 
setts and North Carolina, where there has been more than ordinary 
interest aroused in charities and correction during the past year, 
the reports are longer than usual. In each case the interest ap- 
pears to justify the length of the report. The text of the reports 
is divided between Legislation, New Developments, Recognized 
Needs and General Remarks. 
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ARKANSAS. 


PROF. J. H. REYNOLDS, FAYETTEVILLE, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 


The Reform School created two years ago will soon open. 


LEGISLATION. 


The Legislature is now in session. A bill for an act to create a 
Board of Parole for penitentiary convicts is among the very few 
measures that are pending. 


CALIFORNIA. 


W. A. GATES, SECRETARY STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. ; 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 


The recent Legislature appropriated $800,000 for the rebuilding of 
the Insane Hospital at Agnew. Also appropriations for extensive 
additions to the Home for Feeble-Minded at Eldridge, including 
two pavilions for the care of epileptics in a separate colony, but 
under the management and as a part of the institution. 


LEGISLATION. 


No new legislation affecting charities and correction was enacted 
by the last Legislature. 
All proposed legislation died somewhere on the way. 


COLORADO. 


CLARENCE E. HAGAR, SECRETARY STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND COR- 
RECTION, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 


The last Legislature passed a bill providing for the establishment 
of a ‘‘workshop for adult blind,’’ which we consider of great im- 
portance, and which will be appreciated by the large number of 
blind throughout the state. 
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LEGISLATION. 


There were some fifteen bills passed the Sixteenth General Assem- 
bly in which the Board of Charities and Correction were interest- 
ed, among them being: 

A bill providing that convicts in the penitentiary may be al- 
lowed to work on roads, being allowed extra good time for same. 

Civil service in the state institutions. 

A uniform system of public accounting. 

Authorizing the penitentiary, reformatory and boys’ industrial 
school to make clothing for other state institutions. 

A parole agent, appointed by the warden of the penitentiary 
and reformatory, to look after paroled prisoners. 

Giving Board of Control actual expenses incurred as the only 
compensation to members. 

Creating free employment bureaus, applicable to Denver and 
Pueblo. 

To provide for employment of prisoners in county jails. 

Establishing a detention home in Denver county. 

Establishing juvenile courts in cities of over 100,000 inhabitants. 

Establishing a workshop for the adult blind. 

Requiring all hospitals to report to the State Board of Charities 
and Correction their alien insane, or alien indigents. 


NEEDS. 


Some general state supervision of tubercular hospitals and private 
institutions for the care of tubercular patients. 

A more strict law regulating orphanages and lying-in hospitals, 
orphanages to prevent certain classes starting an orphan asylum 
(to make a living) and then soliciting money to maintain it, and 
lying-in hospitals to prevent certain crimes that are bound to ex- 
ist where such institutions are not under state supervision. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CHARLES P. KELLOGG, SECRETARY STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES, COR- 
RESPONDING SECRETARY. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 


The only new institution opened during the year is the Greenwich 
Hospital, a hospital for general service in the town of that name, 
but work has been begun upon hospitals to be conducted under 
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Roman Catholic auspices in New Haven and in Waterbury. A 
fund of about $500,000 has also been secured for new buildings 
and for endowment of the present Waterbury Hospital. 

The new buildings at the Norwich Hospital for the Insane, 
whose beginning under an appropriation of $420,000 from the 
state was mentioned in the last report, have been completed and 
furnish additional accommodations for 300 patients, besides 
kitchen, laundry and heating, lighting and power plant for an in- 
stitution of 1,000 inmates. The chapel and amusement hall at 
the Hospital for the Insane at Middletown were destroyed by fire 
in June, 1906, but it is hoped to obtain an appropriation from the 
present Legislature to replace them. 

The new building to accommodate 300 inmates at the House of 
the Good Shepherd in Hartford, was dedicated in August, 1906, 
but so far a comparatively small number, only, of girls and young 
women, have been committed to the institution by the courts. 
Plans are under consideration for the removal of the New Haven 
County Temporary Home for Children to a new location in the 
country, and for the construction of new buildings there. 


LEGISLATION. 


The Connecticut Legislature is still in session, and at the time of 
writing most of the matters relating to charities and correction 
have not been reported upon. Another effort is being made, as 
two years ago, to secure the passage of amendments to the exist- 
ing indeterminate sentence law so as to compel its reasonable ap- 
plication by the courts, but conservative interests are opposing it. 
The state reformatory commission, whose report two years ago 
was continued to the present Legislature, has appeared in favor 
of the project again and has given its opinion that the proposed 
reformatory might be started with an appropriation of $200,000, 
instead of the $400,000 asked for before. At the lower figure it 
is possible that the project may receive favorable consideration. 
A bill has been introduced to provide for the appointment of a 
committee to investigate the county jails, with a view to placing 
them under the control of a state commission on prisons. 

An appropriation of $680,000 for the Norwich Hospital for the 
Insane and one of $175,000 for the Middletown Hospital for the 
Insane have been asked for to provide new buildings and other im- 
provements. The commission appointed two years ago to investi- 
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gate the need of a special institution for epileptics has reported in 
favor of establishing such an institution on the colony plan, but 
the Legislature has not yet taken action on the matter. 

A bill to reduce the age-limit from four to two years, over which 
children may be committed to the county temporary homes, was 
defeated. 

A proposed act to provide for the appointment of a state pur- 
chasing agent to purchase all supplies for state and state-aided 
institutions was also rejected. 

The commission appointed two years ago to investigate the sub- 
ject of fees and salaries for public officials has reported in favor 
of placing many of them who are now on a fee basis, such as 
county sheriffs, on a salary basis instead. The Legislature has not 
yet taken action on the report. 

A bill was introduced to provide that every blind male resident 
of the state who is able to work should be furnished work by the 
state at a shop established for that purpose under the direction of 
the Board of Education of the Blind, but was defeated. 

Another bill was rejected whose purpose was to provide an an- 
nual pension of $100 for every blind resident of the state. 


NEEDS. 


The greatest needs of Connecticut at present in the way of cor- 
rectional and charitable institutions are a state reformatory for 
young men and young women over 16 years of age, and an insti- 
tution on the colony plan for epilepties. 


DELAWARE. 


MRS. A. D. WARNER, WILMINGTON, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Nrew DEVELOPMENTS. 


Home teaching for the blind, started by the Philanthropy Com- 
mittee, New Century Club, July, 1906. Bill presented at last 


Legislature passed, appropriating $1,200 annually for such work, 
under care of commission appointed by judges. 


Organized, ‘‘Consumers’ League for Delaware,’’ April, 1907. 


LEGISLATION. 


A eompulsory school law was passed by the last Delaware Assem- 
bly, requiring children to attend five consecutive school months, 
34 
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except in some rural sections where the county commissioners can 
decide for three months. Last Legislature permitted New Castle 
county levy court to pay to Girls’ Industrial School 40 cents per 
day for each pupil, which is 15 cents additional allowance. 


NEEDS. 


Need of hospital or ward for care of infectious diseases. 
Better municipal accommodations for temporary prisoners. 
Juvenile court is being agitated. 


REMARKS. 


New Castle county workhouse now receives all long-term prison- 
ers from Kent and Sussex county jails. Whipping posts no 
longer at those lower county prisons, which are used only for 


short-term prisoners and places of detention. An important step 
for Delaware. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


GEORGE S. WILSON, SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF CHARITIES, CORRE- 
SPONDING SECRETARY. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 


The most important new development to report since last year is 
the appropriation for a new institution for the care of tuberculosis 
patients, as heretofore noted. 

Larger appropriations have also been secured for public play- 
grounds and to provide for the opening up of closed alleys into 
minor streets. 

An appropriation of $75,000 for the purchase of sites for public 
playgrounds has been secured, this being the first appropriation 
made for this purpose. 


LEGISLATION. 


Since the last report several important bills touching social mat- 
ters have been enacted into law, the principal of which are the 
following : 

An act providing for compulsory education in the District of 
Columbia. 

An act to provide for the establishment of a public crematorium 
in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 
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An act to create a board for the condemnation of insanitary 
buildings in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

An act prohibiting the purchase or procurement, sale, gift, or 
disposition of intoxicating liquors to or for the use of minors by 
unlicensed persons. 

The act to provide a public crematorium provides that the 
bodies of all persons who die from certain contagious diseases 
shall be cremated, if the bodies are to be disposed of at public ex- 
pense ; and also, that all bodies to be disposed of at public expense 
may be cremated unless there is objection on the part of friends 
or relatives. 

The act to create a board for the condemnation of insanitary 
buildings provides for the condemnation by this board of buildings 
unfit for human habitation. Heretofore, it has been difficult to 
have such buildings destroyed. There are a great many poor 
people in the District of Columbia living in old shacks that are 
gradually becoming worse, and it is hoped that the new board will 
promptly condemn such buildings as ought to be vacated. The 
board was organized in July, 1906, and commenced its active work 
August 3, 1906. Since that time 150 houses have been taken down 


and 50 houses have been repaired by order of the board. There 
are 131 cases now pending. 


NEEDS. 


There is urgent need for hospital facilities for chronic, inebriate 
and convalescent patients. The facilities for the care of chronic 
patients are very inadequate. There is no special institution, or 
special department of any existing institution, for the treatment 
of the inebriate, and there is no law providing for their confine- 
ment or treatment. There is no provision whatever for the care 
of convalescent patients. There is need of a revision of the laws 
governing the detention of insane persons and for the treatment 
of acute cases without the necessity of a public court trial. There 
is still need for more adequate means for the treatment of the 
feeble-minded and epileptic. At present the feeble-minded are 
eared for in institutions outside the District of Columbia, and it 
has been impossible to secure proper treatment for colored feeble- 
minded persons. The only provision for epileptics is in the hos- 


pital for the insane. The District of Columbia is still without a 
child labor law. 


BI 
y 
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FLORIDA. 


MRS. C. H. SEATON, SUPERINTENDENT AND FINANCIAL SECRETARY OF 
CHILDREN’S HOME SOCIETY, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


LEGISLATION. 
A child labor bill was enacted last legislature. 


NEEDS. 


The recognized needs of the State are as follows: 
Institutions for feeble-minded and crippled children. 
Industrial schools for girls and boys. 

Juvenile courts, curfew law. 
Public playgrounds. 


REMARKS. 


The Narcoossie Sunshine Home in Osceola County for consump- 
tives is designed for recent cases only. No case has ever been re- 
fused because of poverty. Interest in the care of juvenile offenders 
is being aroused in Jacksonville, many being sent to northern insti- 
tutions. Other charities are active in Jacksonville. 


GEORGIA. 


DR. T. D. LONGINO, ATLANTA, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 


The Central Juvenile Protectory, which has been working in nine 
southern states for the establishment of juvenile courts and to 
prevent the throwing of young boys and girls into contact with 
hardened criminals in penitentiaries, at a meeting of the directors 
held in Atlanta, Ga., on March 21, 1907, decided to change its 
name to the ‘‘Juvenile State.’’ 

A large body of land will be secured near Atlanta, to which the 
courts will be asked to send such young persons as are thought 
to need better environment. Here these young persons will be 
their own rulers. The state wiil be organized as any other state. 
There will be a governor, a legislature, and a judicial system 
which will exercise full powers. Laws will be made and enforced 
and any offenders tried in the courts and its sentences duly admin- 
istered by the proper officers. There will be a coin of the realm, 
peculiarly its own, and with this coin all the necessities of life 
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must be purchased. All the citizens of the state will be paid for 
their labor in this coin and none without it may secure food. Al- 
together the state will be so organized as to teach the problems of 
everyday life just as they must be met when the boys and girls 
go out to make their own livings. 


LEGISLATION. 


The state reformatory has been permanently established at Mill- 
edgeville, Ga. Malefactors sixteen years old and under may be 
sentenced to this reformatory by the circuit judges. At this re- 
formatory they are given educational and moral training, and can 
be held until 21 years of age, but may be released before that 
period on probation, being still subject to the control of the re- 
formatory managers, however. 


NEEDS. 


The state sadly needs a state superintendent of charity or super- 
visor of the correctional institutions of the state. It might be bet- 
ter to provide a state board for that purpose. The province of 
this board should be to look into the condition and management 
of municipal and state prisons, reformatories, workhouses, jails, 
infirmaries, children’s homes, pauper homes and state institu- 
tions. 

The state also needs a separate institution for epileptics and 
feeble-minded, and this question has been agitated for several 
months in the press, and doubtless will be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Legislature this year. 


IDAHO. 


J. T. HUMPHRIES, ST. ANTHONY, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 


Since the last report there has been established in Boise City, 
Idaho, a School for the Blind and Deaf. 


NEEDS. 


An institution for orphans and one for the feeble-minded are 


among the needs of the state, but there is no united effort toward 
securing them. 
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REMARKS. 


The people have been so engrossed in developing the material re- 
sources of the state that there is no generally recognized need of 
charities and correction. 


ILLINOIS. 


WM. C. GRAVES, SECRETARY BOARD OF STATE COMMISSIONERS OF PUBLIC 
CHARITIES, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 
Board of Charities. 


The Board of Charities, with the co-operation of superintendents 
and trustees, has brought about improvements in administration, 
especially of hospitals for the insane, including business managers, 
psychopathologists, gynecologists, women physicians and internes, 
dental internes, training schools for nurses and attendants, uni- 
form medical records, uniform nomenclature and grades of posi- 
tions of employment, with maximum and minimum salaries for 
each grade; employment on a larger scale for chronic insane, 
amusement and recreation for patients on a larger scale, the seg- 
regation of insane consumptives, and other minor matters. A 
census of consumptives in Illinois charitable, penal and reforma- 
tory institutions showed 1,123 suspected, curable and advanced 
stage cases out of a total population of 17,382, or 6.47 per cent. 


Visitation of Children. 

The department for the visitation of children placed in family 
homes was created under an act of 1905. A state agent and two 
home visitors were provided for, to be appointed under the direc- 
tion of the State Board of Charities. The number of wards in 
the state subject to visitation to date are 1,390, but owing to in- 
adequacy of funds only 940 visits were made. The number of 
towns visited in which wards of the state were located are 269, 
in 78 counties out of 102; and other work of the office was per- 
formed as far as funds would permit. 


Civil Service. 


The civil service commission has aided in protecting institutions 
and building up the service. Politics no longer is considered in ap- 
pointments. Political assessments on employes have been elim- 
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inated. Hospital tramps have ceased to receive consideration. 
Employes realize the tenure of their positions depend solely upon 
merit and that their appointment was obtained without a pull. 
Great improvement has been manifested, particularly in the medi- 
eal statfs, the engineering departments, nursing corps, agricul- 
tural departments, and the trades where technical skill is required. 
Now the superintendent requires competent employes and, unless 
they prove themselves such, dismisses them. Drunkenness, insubor- 
dination and loafing are not permitted, because there is no pull 
to keep an employe in his position. The public service is being 


conducted as nearly like a high-class private business as is pos- 
sible. 


New Buildings. 


During the last year new buildings at various institutions, pro- 
vided for by the last General Assembly, have been erected at an 
aggregate cost of $373,000. 


LEGISLATION. 


The board recommended $7,389,916 for the seventeen State char- 
itable institutions for the biennial period for new buildings at insti- 
tutions (besides the new institutions recommended), for physical re- 
habilitation of old structures and improved equipment and for main- 
tenance. After a long session, during much of which the charities 
recommendations formed a storm center, the Legislature appropri- 
ated $6,878,402, or $511,514 less than the Board of Charities rec- 
ommended. But practically all of the board’s policies were rec- 
ognized. 
The Insane. 


The board asked for complete state care of the insane. In support 
of a bill to bring this about a midwinter inspection was made of 
every almshouse in the state, in addition to the regular county 
auxiliary board summer inspection and report. The results were 
published in an illustrated bulletin. The midwinter inspection 
showed that in one almshouse a girl was hobbled with chains to 
keep her from annoying other insane patients. In many of 
the almshouses steel cells, cages and handcuffs were used to re- 
strain the insane. Lack of fire protection, the presence of filth 
and vermin and other unsatisfactory almshouse conditions were 
set forth. The complete state care bill passed. While the new 
act does not carry appropriations it provides the machinery for 
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gradually removing to state hospitals all insane in county alms- 
houses. It also provides for a system of pay patients, which, if 
thoroughly enforced, will produce an income to the state as high 
as $350,000 per annum. While appropriations for increased ¢ca- 
pacity, especially for curative hospitals, are not sufficient to care 
for the normal increase of insane cases and to empty the alms- 
houses during the next two years, it is believed the next Legisla- 
ture will provide the required funds. In the meantime the State 
Board of Charities will keep a close watch upon county alms- 
houses to see that the best possible care is given to the insane re- 
maining in them. 

The appropriation of $25,000 for the psychopathic Institute (re- 
sembling the New York Pathological Institute), with headquar- 
ters at Kankakee, and with a branch in each hospital for the in- 
sane, is sufficient to provide for the thorough education of physi- 
cians in the state service and for considerable original research. 
This is a distinct and notable step in advance. 

The water treatment for the insane is provided at every hos- 
pital, but, in some instances, on a restricted basis. 

Rehabilitation of physical property has been authorized at each 
institution, but in some cases on too limited a scale to carry out the 
moderate policies of the Board of Charities. 


Epileptic Colony. 
The board recommended $265,000 for an institution for improv- 
able epileptics, after having made a census of epileptics in state 
institutions (1,015), and estimating the epilepties in the state not 


receiving public care (10,000). The bill to establish this institu- 
tion did not pass. 


Sanatorium for Consumptives. 


The Board of Charities recommended $150,000 for a sanatorium 
for curable consumptives. The bill did not pass. Private sanatoria 
are maintained at Ottawa, Naperville and Dunning. 


Joliet Penitentiary. 


While the two penitentiaries and reformatory do not come under 
the jurisdiction of the Board of Charities, the board, by request 
of the governor, made an inspection and report on the Joliet 
prison. The report condemned the prison and recommended the 
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erection of new structures. The Legislature passed a bill appro- 
priating $500,000 to purchase not fewer than 2,000 acres of land 
in one piece, and to erect thereon by convict labor the necessary 
buildings for penitentiary use and for a hospital for insane erimi- 
nals, to replace the hospital at Menard, which the Board of Chari- 
ties condemned. The total outlay contemplated is $3,000,000. 
This constructive legislation will give the state two new institu- 
tions, each with the valuable adjunct of large farms for the em- 
ployment of convicts and the criminal insane. Modern buildings 
will replace unsanitary and ill-located buildings, and in the case of 
the criminal insane a structure that is absolutely dangerous, both 
as to location and construction. 


Other Institutions. 


Ir the matter of new buildings, other institutions are provided for 
as follows: 


Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children— 


Gymnasium and playroom.....................eee8 $20,000 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home— 

Two cottages and hospital for soldiers’ wives........ 170,000 
State Training School for Girls— 

I oii sik ses whi a iw tne wa atch aoe WAR 80,000 
St. Charles School for Boys-— 

Two cottages and infirmary..................0..0000- 57,500 


Gymnasium (given by Commercial Club of Chicago).. 50,000 


Visitation of Children. 


The salary of the state agent is increased and he is allowed two 
more visitors, making four in all, but no provision is made for 
salaries for the additional visitors. Other acts of the Legisla- 
ture affecting this department are: Revising the law for adoption 
of children, amended particularly as to parental consent; notice 
to parents or guardians, setting forth explicitly who the defend- 
ants are in matters of adoption; also grounds of unfitness, etc. 
Regarding the treatment and control of dependent and delinquent 
children, amended by the addition of nine new sections covering 
points wherein the court has jurisdiction to place children in a 
hospital for special treatment, with or without consent of parents; 
guardianship of delinquent or dependent children, wherein the 
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court may cite into court, institution guardians or parents and 
require report of child under guardianship. Vesting in county 
judges the power to appoint probation officers where the popula- 
tion is between 70,000 and 500,000, which amends the former act 
regulating the control and treatment of neglected and dependent 
children. Providing for the reception and care of almshouse chil- 
dren (107) at the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home. Cook county is erect- 
ing a special building for the juvenile court and detention home; 
capacity 130 children, cost $125,000. 


Civil Service. 


The civil service commission is authorized to open all examina- 
tions to the public where there are not enough persons seeking 
promotion from which to select a competent head of a depart- 
ment; from promotional examinations only one name shall be cer- 
tified instead of three; is given power to investigate removals and 
to order reinstatements with pay during suspension ; may appoint 
examiners with power to conduct examinations, making it possible 
to go closer to the applicants than in the past, thus reducing ex- 
pense of examinations. It is a misdemeanor for applicants to 
make false presentations to the commission, or for their friends 
to do so in their behalf. The six months’ probation period is elim- 
inated. The position of institution treasurer is exempted from 
civil service. 
Free Diphtheria Antitozxin. 


Fifteen thousand dollars a year is appropriated for free diph- 
theria antitoxin. 
The nurses’ registration bill, after a hard and dramatic fight, 


including a veto two years ago, was passed and signed by the 
governor. 


NEEDS. 


The state needs a sanatorium for curable consumptives and a 
second institution for the feeble-minded. An appropriation is 
needed to make effective an existing law for the establishment of an 
epileptic colony. 

The Board of Charities needs more money (denied this year) to 
build up a complete library so that it can give systematic study to 
problems of charity administration, publish papers on scientific, 
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sociological, penological, philanthropic and economic issues aris- 
ing in the state institutions, and make more rigid and frequent 
inspections of institutions. 

The law for the visitation of children in family homes should 
be amended to provide for a larger office force and for more ex- 
tensive and thorough work. 

There should be a law permitting the State Board of Charities 
to inspect, and the State Board of Health to license, lying-in hos- 
pitals. A bill for this purpose failed to pass this year. 

The State Board of Charities should be given supervision over 
poor relief by counties. 

The state needs a complete and extensive system of civil service. 
The amendments (defeated this year) most favored provide for 
civil service in all departments of the Capitol, the state factory 
inspector, grain inspection, food commission, and the prisons and 
reformatory. The Pontiac Reformatory, practically, has been 
placed on a merit basis, the civil service commission already hav- 
ing furnished it a number of employes. At present the merit law 
covers only the seventeen state charitable institutions. 


INDIANA. 


MISS LAURA GREELY, CHIEF CLERK BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES, CORRE- 
SPONDING SECRETARY. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 


The development of philanthropic interest throughout the state is 
notable. More than six hundred delegates and visitors registered 
at the last State Conference and the meeting was very enthusiastic. 
From time to time a new Board of County Charities or a new Board 
of Children’s Guardians is appointed, indicating continued local 
interest. Some new hospitals have been opened, and there is im- 
provement in the erection of new buildings in a number of coun- 
ties for jail or poor asylum purposes. Two orphans’ home asso- 
ciations have replaced their old buildings with new structures. 


LEGISLATION. 


The General Assembly of 1907 enacted more laws affecting the work 
of charities and correction than any other in the history of the 
state, and the new laws are as notable in quality as in quantity. In 
all, thirty-five have been added to our statute books. 
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State Charities. 


In the field of ‘‘state’’ charities provision was made for one new 
institution—a hospital for the treatment of tuberculosis. The law 
authorizes the appointment of a commission to locate the institu- 
tion and $30,000 was appropriated for the purchase of the site. A 
state workhouse for women was created by a law providing for the 
transfer of all convicted women from county jails to what is to be 
termed ‘‘The Correctional Department of the Women’s Prison’’ at 
Indianapolis. This is the wing formerly occupied by the Indus- 
trial School for Girls, which is soon to be moved into its new quar- 
ters in the country. Forty thousand dollars was appropriated for 
remodeling the building. The women are to be employed ‘‘in such 
manner as the board of trustees shall deem best,’’ and are to be 
given mental, moral and manual training. 

For the state prison there was appropriated a revolving sum of 
$200,000 for the operation of its binder twine plant; the four state 
institutions in process of erection (the Village for Epileptics, the 
Southeastern Hospital for the Insane, the Industrial School for 
Girls and the State School for the Deaf) were given varying sums; 
the matter of the transfer of incorrigible and overage prisoners 
between the reformatory and the state prison was more satisfac- 
torily arranged ; provision was made whereby the counties will fur- 
nish the indigent insane in state hospitals with a better supply of 
clothing; $60,000 was appropriated for two new cottages at the 
Eastern Hospital for the Insane near Richmond; outsiders are pro- 
hibited from exchanging articles with institution inmates; special 
authority was granted for protecting state institution grounds from 
trespassers. 

Of special importance in this group of laws, though mentioned 
last, is the new statute which places all the state charitable and 
correctional institutions on a uniform basis in their management 
and in the appointment of officers and employes. The governor is 
to appoint four persons as trustees, not more than two from any 
one political party; the trustees are to appoint the superintendent 
and the superintendent selects his officers and employes without 
suggestion or interference from the trustees and without regard to 
political affiliation. Competence alone must govern such appoint- 
ments. Campaign assessments are prohibited and in every way the 
institutions are to be conducted on a non-partisan basis. 
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The Children. 


Several new laws affecting children were passed. Children can not 
hereafter be supported at public expense unless adjudged public 
wards by the juvenile court of a county and committed to the 
proper authorities. In the same law, provision is made for the 
punishment of parents or guardians for the child’s condition, if 
such is due to a wilful neglect of duty. This necessitates the or- 
ganization of a juvenile court in each county in the state, as pro- 
vided for by the juvenile court law of 1903. The judge of the cir- 
cuit court is to act as judge of the juvenile court. The contribu- 
tory delinquency law was amended, giving the juvenile court ju- 
risdiction and the juvenile court law was amended by a provision 
for the appointment of special judges and for hearing cases in 
vacation. Another enactment provides for an appeal to the appel- 
late court from any decision of the juvenile court, except when 
there has been a plea of guilty. 


Crime and Criminals. 


Among the laws on the subject of crime and criminals probably 
the most notable is one authorizing an operation designed to pre- 
vent procreation of confirmed criminals, idiots, imbeciles and ra- 
pists. So far as we know, Indiana is the first state to add such a 
law to its statutes. Another law provides life imprisonment for 
habitual criminals. The authorities of the reformatory and the 
state prison are given a better opportunity to reform those convict- 
ed of petit larceny by a law which increases the maximum sentence 
for that offense from three years to eight years. An enactment 
which has long been advocated by workers in this field is one au- 
thorizing circuit and criminal courts to suspend sentence and parole 
prisoners convicted of crimes and misdemeanors. Child desertion 
is made a felony and the punishment is imprisonment in the state 
prison or reformatory for not more than seven years nor less than 
one year, authority being given to suspend sentence. A somewhat 
similar law provides punishment for a man who deserts his family. 
Another law in this group fixes the punishment of a man who en- 
courages a girl under eighteen years of age to enter a saloon or 


other questionable place, and still another raises the age of consent 
“‘from 14 to 16 years.’’ 
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NEEDS. 


While the greater part of the recommendations made to the Legis- 
lature of 1907 by the Board of State Charities were enacted into 
law, some further needs of the state are generally recognized. Prin- 
cipal among these are: Additional provision at the School for 
Feeble-Minded Youth for the care of feeble-minded women; a 
system of county jail supervision which will provide for official 
condemnation by some board when the jail is in bad condition; a 


district workhouse system; an institution for sick and crippled 
children. 


IOWA. 
F. S. TREAT, SECRETARY STATE BOARD OF CONTROL, CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 
New DEVELOPMENTS. 


Under the juvenile court act, chapter 11, Acts of the Thirtieth 
General Assembly, reports of cases have been made to this board 
as follows: 


43 counties report no cases. 
57 counties report 515 cases; 361 male, 154 female. 


These cases were disposed of as follows: 


Paroled to probation officer or returned to parents........ 228 
eee Re TWO R MNOS 6 5.5.50. 66. die aio 6s EWE HSs Seip veces 32 
Sent to homes or associations for friendless.......... vse 
ne ee oa. wie ws reg ia Sn A mac eee 161 
Cases dismissed or continued. ................0e cece eeees 21 


In two hundred sixty-seven cases reported, the ages are given 
ranging from four months to seventeen years. 


LEGISLATION. 


The Legislature, which has just adjourned, enacted a law creating 
a reformatory, where all first offenders between the ages of 16 and 
30, except those convicted of murder or treason, are to be commit- 
ted. The new law also carries with it the indeterminate sentence 
and creates a parole board. 

There was also enacted a wife-desertion law. 
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REMARES. 


Iowa has many small towns that do not have enough charitable 
work done to justify the establishment of a Charitable Organization 
Society or Associated Charities in each. There is a movement on 
foot in a number of counties and communities to establish a Char- 


ity Organization Society whose field will cover a number of small 
towns. 


KANSAS. 


PROF. F. W. BLACKMAR, LAWRENCE, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


LEGISLATION. 


The principal laws passed by the last Legislature relating to char- 
ities and correction were as follows: 

The abolition of capital punishment, making the greatest punish- 
ment in the state to be life imprisonment. The amendment to the 
juvenile court bill, making parents and guardians of delinquent 
children responsible and amenable to the juvenile court—some 
minor amendments to the law. A law permitting the judge of the 
district court to suspend sentence of prisoners between the ages of 
16 and 21; this is to be done when in his judgment certain con- 
victed persons are better off outside of the prison than inside it. 
Bills were passed to make adequate appropriation for the complete 
equipment of the industrial phase of the Hutchinson Reformatory, 
and the Hospital for Epileptics at Parsons. A bill was introduced 
for control and regulation of jails, but it failed to pass. Laws 
were passed allowing cities of the first and second class to establish 


government by commission in cases where the people decide by pop- 
ular vote to make the change. 


NEEDS. 


Classification of insane, prevention of keeping insane on county 
poor farms; provisions for care of physically deficient ; separation 
of chronic weak-minded from curable weak-minded; law placing 
penitentiary and industrial reformatory under supervision of state 
board of control; law placing schools for blind and deaf under 
department of state public instruction; law regulating the con- 


struction and management of jails; more land for Boys’ Industrial 
School. 
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REMARKS. 


Better preparation of officials for their work and better salaries 
would make a vast difference in efficiency. A superintendent of 
charitable and penal institutions, working in connection with the 
State Board of Control, who would look after educational, scien- 


tific and remedial phases of administration, would be of great serv- 
ice in Kansas. 


KENTUCKY. 


THOMAS D. OSBORNE, PRESIDENT KENTUCKY STATE CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, LOUISVILLE, COR- 
RESPONDING SECRETARY. 


No session of the Legislature since the last report. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 


The movement to provide sanatoria for the cure of tuberculosis is 
growing. An old people’s home has been founded in Louisville by 
German Protestants. The women’s clubs are inspecting county 
school houses and securing improvements. The Consumers’ League 
and the labor inspectors are doing good work. 


NEEDS. 


A non-partisan State Board of Charities; better school law; better 
child labor law. 


LOUISIANA. 


MICHEL HEYMANN, NEW ORLEANS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


LEGISLATION. 


Act No. 51. To provide that in all criminal prosecutions, sentences 
to imprisonment without qualification, and all sentences for the 
violation of ordinances, shall mean imprisonment with labor and 
regulating the employment of such prisoners. 

Act No. 82. Juvenile court law. (Declared unconstitutional 
sinc 2 by the Supreme Court.) 

Act No. 160. For purchasing ground and beginning construction 


of building for State Reform School. Amount appropriated, 
$20,000. 
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NEEDS. 


First. Increased accommodations for insane. 

Second. Increased appropriation for Boys’ Reform School. 

Third. A new juvenile court law, providing for probation offi- 
cers. 

Fourth. Appropriation for secretary and traveling expenses for 
the State Board of Charities. 


MAINE. 


E. P. WENTWORTH, PORTLAND, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


LEGISLATION. 


An act was passed establishing a state school for the care and edu- 
cation of the idiotic and feeble-minded, six years of age and up- 
ward. to be known as the Maine School for the Feeble-Minded, and 
sixty thousand dollars were appropriated for the use of this school 
for the next two years. An act was also passed to take a census of 
the deaf, dumb, blind, feeble-minded, idiotic, and insane in this 
state, in August of each year, through the co-operation of the as- 
sessors of each city and town in the state, and the Board of State 
Assessors. 

An appropriation of forty thousand dollars was made, to pro- 
vide for a workshop, where the blind may learn trades which will 
make them self-supporting. 

The Legislature made an appropriation for a building for the 
criminal insane, to be erected on the arsenal grounds belonging to 
the Maine Insane Hospital at Augusta. When the building is com- 
pleted the criminal insane now at the insane department of the 
state prison will be transferred to it, and all new commitments of 
the criminal insane will be made to this building, which will be in 
charge of the superintendent of the Maine Insane Hospital, and the 
board of trustees thereof. 

The laws for the protection of children and the employment of 
minors in manufacturing or mechanical establishments have been 
strengthened and made more effective. 

An attempt to establish county almshouses was defeated. 

The laws relating to the employment of prisoners committed for 
crime have been amended so as to authorize their employment for 
the benefit of the county or of their own dependent families. The 

35 
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county commissioners may pay the proceeds of such labor, less a 
reasonable sum to be deducted therefrom for the cost of mainte- 
nance of such prisoners, to the families of such persons as may be 
dependent upon them for support. 

An act was passed making it a misdemeanor for a man to desert 
his wife or neglect to provide for her maintenance when she is in 
destitute circumstances, or for any parent to desert a child under 
sixteen years of age or neglect or refuse to support such child 
when the child is in needy circumstances. The penalty provided is 
a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars, or imprisonment with or 
without hard labor not more than six months, or both fine and im- 
prisonment. If the respondent is employed in the county jail at 
hard labor, he is to be allowed fifty cents a day, which amount is 
to be paid by the county to the man’s wife or children. Where fine 
is imposed the whole or any part of the amount may be paid to the 
wife or children. In place of fine or imprisonment the court may 
require the respondent to give bond for the payment of a certain 
specified sum weekly for the support of his family, and they may 
release the respondent on probation for one year. 


NEEDS. 


1. An intermediate reformatory for young men; on the plan of 
the Elmira Reformatory, New York. 
2. A woman’s reformatory. 


REMARKS. 


A strong effort was made to secure a law providing for the ap- 
pointment of a State Board of Charities for Maine. Fifteen hun- 
dred people, including five ex-governors, all the college presidents 
in the state, representatives from every single charitable institution 
in the state receiving state money, except from the institutions of 
one denomination and two small institutions, from which no re- 
plies were received, indorsed the movement. Instead of enacting 
the law asked for, the Legislature provided for the appointment 
of a commission to consider the whole matter and report at the 
next Legislature. While this postpones the appointment of the 
board for two years it is the general belief that the next Legis- 
lature will pass a law providing for the establishment of a Board 
of State Charities for Maine: 
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MARYLAND. 


NATHANIEL G. GRASTY, BALTIMORE, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 


State Conference of Charities and Correction revived, after nine 
years without a meeting. 

Preliminary steps taken for the organization of a state branch 
of the National Society for Moral and Social Prophylaxis. 

Announcement made of the gift of $25,000 for the establish- 
ment of a sanatorium for Jewish consumptives, and the completion 
of pledges amounting to $10,000 annually for its support for three 
years. 

A new general hospital at Eastern Maryland, and the employ- 
ment of a rural visiting nurse in connection therewith. 

The organization of an inter-city settlement association, composed 
of settlement workers of Washington and Baltimore. 

Provision of school pensions by the Federated Charities of Balti- 
more for children living in the city who were taken from employ- 
ment under the child labor law, and placed in school. 

The provision of two similar scholarships by the state child labor 
committee for such children living in the counties. 

The organization of two county branches of the State Association 
for the Prevention and Relief of Tuberculosis at Hagerstown and 
Cambridge, Md. 

NEEDS. 


Maryland needs to make more adequate provision for the care 
of feeble-minded children, also to make provision for the custodial 
care of feeble-minded women of child-bearing age. 

More adequate appropriations for care of the insane, owing to the 
fact that the state will undertake the care of all indigent insane in 
1909. 


Some general provision for the care of advanced cases of tuber- 
culosis. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
JOSEPH LEE, BOSTON, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 


It is a matter of public importance, and for the rejoicing of the in- 
formed, that Jeffrey R. Brackett was appointed last June by Gov- 
ernor Guild to the State Board of Charity, which board continues 
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to improve in the amount of attention and intelligence bestowed 
by its members upon the institutions and departments under its 
charge or supervision. 


LEGISLATION. 


My report last year was written in the middle of the legislative 
session. The story had a happy ending in almost every respect. 
The Civic League’s medical inspection bill went through, and Mr. 
Martin, secretary of the State Board of Education, recently re- 
ported that probably nine-tenths of our 354 cities and towns have 
made appropriations and appointed school physicians. The tests 
of sight and hearing not being dependent upon these appropria- 
tions are presumably taking place in every city and town. Mr. 
Martin says that more than 400,000 children have already been 
tested, and the reports as to 224,632 of these show that 44,123, or 
about 20 per cent. have defective vision, and 13,145, or about 6 
per cent. have defective hearing. Mr. Martin points out certain 
dangers; among others, that too many children may be made to 
wear glasses, that poor glasses may be supplied by so-called op- 
ticians, and that children may suffer from the ignorance or wilful- 
ness of parents. 

The Civic League’s bills establishing a juvenile court for Boston 
and for dealing with the children throughout the state more from 
the point of view of what can be done for them and less from that 
of what can be done ¢o them, went through. A commission for the 
blind was established ; the assignment of wages was regulated ; the 
numerous bills to injure the Lyman and Industrial Schools were 
defeated. Fifty thousand dollars was appropriated for a new 
school for the feeble-minded, and a tract of 500 acres in a country 
district has since been bought, which will have the result of drain- 
ing that class, especially the girls, more thoroughly out of the sys- 
tem of the body politic. 

The ‘‘overtime”’ bill, forbidding the employment in textile man- 
ufactories of any person under eighteen years of age, and of any 
woman between the hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m., which was lost by 
a tie vote in the senate last year, became an issue in the fall cam- 
paign, and as a result has already passed this year. 

Other bills that have passed this year are: One plugging up the 
hole that was kicked by the patent medicine men in our bill of last 
year, requiring the percentage of alcohol to be stated on the 
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bottle; two Boston bills, one giving the school committee $24,000 
a year for nurses in the public schools, and the other giving power 
to carry on play and physical education in its own buildings and 
yards and upon.the playgrounds (now numbering. twenty-one 
available for this purpose), in charge of the Park Department, 
and appropriating $50,000 a year for this purpose. This last bill 
marks the final success of the policy pursued since 1899 by the 
Civie League, looking to making the playground a part of the 
public school system. 

A new building law for Boston having been agitated with vary- 
ing success for a number of years, one was this year reported by a 
commission appointed by Mayor Fitzgerald. A committee of the 
Civie League has secured the insertion by the commission in its bill, 
and the unanimous report of the committee on cities, of provisions 
governing the construction of tenement houses modeled upon the 
present New York law, being somewhat better than that law in some 
respects and somewhat worse in others, but on the whole making 
very good provision in the matter. The bill passed. 

The old reliable bill to establish an intermediate reformatory 
for boys between the Lyman School class and the class appro- 
priate to the State Reformatory has been favorably reported and 
is likely to pass. Mr. Brandeis’s bill to empower savings banks 
to do an insurance business has also been favorably reported, and 
I think the chances are in favor of its passage. A bill establish- 
ing a private corporation with power to do insurance over the 
counter and to establish agencies for the same, has been passed, 
as has a bill abolishing bucket shops, 

Bills are pending to make railroads, like other people, refrain 
from committing smoke nuisance in Boston, and for requiring 
parents whose children have been taken away from them on ac- 
count of cruelty or neglect to help to pay for their support. 

One of the most important bills passed is one to take the 
power of factory inspection from the district police, who have 
never taken very much interest in the matter, and give it to a set 
of district medical examiners, about thirty of whom are to be ap- 
pointed by the governor and council, and are to report to the State 
Board of Health. 

A very important question looming up in this Legislature, and 
sure to come up again until something radical is done, is the ques- 
tion of workmen’s compensation, several bills on which subject 
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have been introduced and referred to a recess committee. Our 
present, inherited, accident law requiring, as it does, that a jury 
shall pass upon questions which no human intelligence can pos- 
sibly solve, which, indeed, often have no meaning—namely, 
whether the man who was hurt was negligent and whether he as- 
sumed the risk of the thing happening which did happen, and 
how much he ought to get, assuming that these two questions 
should be answered in the negative—this ancient, if not honorable 
heirloom, certainly needs remodeling and repair to meet modern 
conditions, in the interest both of plaintiffs and defendants, and 
of the public, which spends vast sums of money in providing 
courts and judges and juries for the purpose of wrestling daily 
with these unsolvable conundrums. The only people who benefit 
through the present situation are the shyster lawyers—if it is a 
benefit to a man to make a living by practices verging, or ceasing 
to verge, upon the dishonest. 


NEEDS. 


Under the head of needs, I think our most definite one is a better 
institution for dealing with drunkards and inebriates. We still 
send about twenty thousand persons a year to our county prisons 
for this offense, thereby doing our best to make them criminals 


and to lessen any chance they might otherwise have of shaking 
off their evil tendencies. 


REMARKS. 


The year’s most illuminating development, as indicating public 
opinion in charity matters, was the revelation, as to how far the 
opinion of the unenlightened has progressed, contained in the re- 
mark of Lieutenant-Governor Draper, chairman of the Massachu- 
setts committee on the San Francisco disaster, that anyone having 
a special training in charitable work was thereby unfitted for deal- 
ing with the destitution which that disaster caused. It is well to 
know the worst; and our lieutenant-governor stands, I suppose, 
as a type of the average, well-meaning business man. Upon the 
whole, however, I think that as a result of the San Francisco ex- 
perience the principles of organized charity—respect for indi- 
viduality and for the underlying springs of character, with the 
resulting care in dealing with the great normal needs to which 
those springs respond—have gained in popular knowledge and 
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popular appreciation and acceptance. John F. Moors, director, 
and Miss Alice L. Higgins, secretary, of the Associated Charities of 
Boston, and Miss Mary L. Birtwell, secretary of the Cambridge 
Associated Charities, represented the trained intelligence of Mas- 
sachusetts as applied to the San Francisco situation, and con- 
tributed to the adequate meeting of the situation, as well as to the 
favorable educational result. 


MICHIGAN. 


LUCIUS C. STORRS, SECRETARY BOARD OF CORRECTIONS AND CHARITIES, 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


LEGISLATION. 


The Michigan Legislature meets biennially; there has therefore 
been no new legislation since last report. The Legislature of 1907 
is now in session. Bills have been introduced, with fair prospect 
of their being enacted into laws, providing for juvenile courts; for 
the punishment of persons contributing to the delinquency of 
children; for the establishment of a binding twine plant at the 
state prison ; for the punishment of wife and family desertion ; for 
establishing compulsory education of blind and deaf children; for 
the conversion of the psychopathic ward at the University of 
Michigan into a state psychopathic hospital. The constitution of 
the state has been amended by striking out the provision that ‘‘ No 


mechanical trade shall be taught to convicts in the state prison of 
this state.’’ 


MINNESOTA. 


A. W. GUTRIDGE, ST. PAUL, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 


Perhaps the most important development of the year has been the 
increased interest in tuberculosis. Luther Hospital, in St. Paul, 
has for some years devoted one wing wholly to the use of con- 
sumptives. Last year, under the direction of Dr. H. L. Taylor of 
St. Paul, a sanatorium for tuberculosis cases was opened near 
Rush City. The most important donation made to the work was 
that by Mr. Geo. H. Christian of Minneapolis, who at his own ex- 
pense, opened a tuberculosis camp and supported it last summer. 
It was planned to trea* children only, but it was soon decided to 
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admit some adults. The services of the nurse were continued 
during the winter, but the camp was broken up during the cold 
weather. It is in operation again now. In the past year a state 
association for the prevention and cure of tuberculosis was organ- 
ized, which is preparing to put an agent in the field soon. With 
the aid of the State Board of Health the American Tuberculosis 
Exhibition was brought to the Twin Cities and was opened eleven 
days in Minneapolis and nine days in St. Paul, and was visited 
by nearly fifty thousand people. 

Another advance step is that of a summer school for blind 
adults, to be maintained for a period of ten weeks at the state 
school for the blind this summer. 


LEGISLATION. 


Perhaps the most significant item of legislation due to the 1907 
Legislature was the establishment of a State Board of Visitors of 
Public Institutions. The board of control plan of administering 
the state charitable and correctional institutions has not, so far, 
embraced the idea of the need for supervision or inspection. In 
this state these institutions have been under a board of control 
since 1901. The board of visitors just established by law is to be 
a supervising body in relation to the state and other public institu- 
tions. This does not indicate dissatisfaction with the board of con- 
trol, but points to more complete appreciation of the whole situa- 
tion on the part of the people of the state generally. Another im- 
portant law enacted, in this case at the suggestion of the board of 
control, was that providing detention hospitals for the insane in 
connection with each of the hospitals for the insane proper. The 
plan is to have every person committed, detained for special exami- 
nation and observation, before being placed in the hospital for the 
insane. Another enactment having to do with the insane establishes 
after care by means of trained state agents. The state agency sys- 
tem which has proved so effective in work for dependent and de- 
linquent children and also in work for paroled prisoners in this 
state, is thus extended to the insane, and, by the same law, to per- 
sons discharged from the school for the feeble-minded and from 
the colony for epileptics. Other laws relating to the insane pro- 
vide for a hospital for the dangerous or criminal insane, and for 
tuberculosis hospitals in connection with each of the insane hos- 
pitals. 
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Former reports of the state corresponding secretary to the Na- 
tional Conference have dwelt upon an industrial school for girls 
as our greatest need. Attempts have been made by several legis- 
latures to establish such an institution. The chief difficulty has 
been that the people of Red Wing, where the Training School for 
Boys and Girls is located, desire to have the school for girls located 
at that city also. A large number of the people of the state inter- 
ested have been of the opinion that the new school could. more 
effectively do its work if located in some other city. The Legisla- 
ture which just adjourned enacted a law establishing the school 
and making an appropriation to commence its construction, but 
turned the question of the location of the new institution over to 
the board of control for settlement. 

Another important law relating to children was a comprehensive 
enactment providing for the punishment of parents or other peo- 
ple who wilfully cause or contribute to the dependency or delin- 
quency of children. By another law the cities of Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth are given the authority to establish detention 
homes for juvenile court children. Other laws enacted on this sub- 
ject render easier the working of the probation laws and increase 
the salaries of probation officers, and also provide extra clerks for 
the juvenile courts. 

The State Hospital for Crippled and Deformed Children has 
been operated in a wing of the St. Paul City Hospital. By a new 
law provision is made for the construction of a new building to be 
used for this purpose, the city of St. Paul donating a large tract 
of timbered land on the outskirts of the city for use in connection 
with the hospital. The state sanatorium for consumptives was con- 
sidered in an act which more clearly defines its place. 

Another important item of legislation was that establishing a 
hospital farm for inebriates. Under the terms of this act inebri- 
ates will be committed on a substantially indeterminate sentence, 
to be discharged when cured. Still another constructive measure 
was that establishing state registration of nurses. 

Other laws on social subjects enacted make education compul- 
sory for deaf children; render more effective the child labor laws; 
enlarge the scope of the state bureau of labor and provide a woman 
factory inspector; establish free public employment bureaus in 
the cities of St. Paul and Duluth as well as in Minneapolis; make 
more effective the regulations concerning private employment bu- 
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reaus; simplify the caring for animals exposed to the weather; 
make more stringent the laws relating to the sale of liquor to 
minors and drunkards; simplify procedure on the part of health 
boards in the control of infectious diseases, abatement of nuisances 
and collection of vital statistics; open the way for the establish- 
ment of public baths in cities having from twenty to fifty thousand 
inhabitants; limit the number of state prisoners who may be em- 
ployed in any particular occupation, with certain exceptions; make 
it illegal for junk dealers to buy from minors; render more effective 
the laws relating to pure food; transfer Itasca State Park to the 
State Forestry Board ; and provide for restocking forest reserves. 


NEEDS. 


Until we shall get ourselves adjusted to the working of the new 
legislation secured, we are not in good position to say what our 
greatest needs are. . 


MISSOURI. 


MISS MARY E. PERRY, ST. LOUIS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 


A new and handsome hospital has been added to our Missouri 
penitentiary, well ventilated and sanitary in every respect. The 
new department for women has just been completed and furnished. 

A Social Service Conference was organized a few weeks ago, 
which is planning to do accurate and vigorous work for the better- 
ment of civic conditions. 


LEGISLATION. 


Among the important bills passed by the Missouri Legislature at 
its present session is that relating to child labor, which prohibits 
all children of fourteen from engaging in any gainful occupations, 
and no child under sixteen shall work more than nine hours a day 
or fifty-four hours in one week, and no minor under sixteen before 
seven o’clock in the morning and after seven in the evening. There 
shall be posted in all establishments employing children the num- 
ber of hours and the time children shall be engaged. The name 
of the child, its age, physical condition and residence shall be given 
to the factory inspector, or others in authority who may desire 
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such information. In cases where the family is dependent upon 
the labor of the child no provision has been made by law, but pri- 
vate philanthropy, after thorough investigation, has supplied the 
means of support when it was necessary. 

The parent, in cities of five thousand inhabitants, is made re- 
sponsible for the regular attendance of the child between the ages 
of eight and fourteen during the entire school year, or the equiva- 
lent of this teaching shall be given the child at home. Minors over 
fourteen years of age, who shall purchase or obtain intoxicating 
liquor shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and fined twenty-five dol- 
lars. Any person contributing to the delinquency of a child shall 
be held responsible, and upon conviction fined not more than $500 
or imprisoned in the county jail or both. 

The prisoners in our penitentiary who are employed in the work- 
shops or other ways about the institution, shall receive 5 per cent. 
of their daily earnings. Fifteen dollars of this shall be laid aside 
and given them upon their release. The surplus of their earnings 
shall be used for their families when it can be proven they are de- 
pendent for support upon this fund, or it may be used for the per- 
sonal necessities of the convict while he is in prison. This expendi- 
ture shall be left to the discretion of the warden. This Legislature 
appropriated money for the employment of State agents to obtain 
employment and look after the boys in the State Manual Training 
School and the Industrial Home for Girls, when they are paroled 
or released from these institutions. The Missouri School for the 
Blind has changed the school age and admits children now at six 
years and they remain until the age of eighteen. 


City Legislation. 


The detention home for the juvenile court was opened in March. 
The judge of the court holds his sessions in the building and it 
is the administration headquarters of the probation officers of the 
court. 

An ordinance has just been passed forbidding the establishment 
of any hospital, dispensary, foundling home, lying-in place and any 
institution intended for boarding, lodging or care of the sick and 
suffering, without first obtaining permission from the board of 
health, which shall make rules for the government and regulation 
of such places. Several licenses or permits to operate such insti- 
tutions have already been refused to doubtful parties. 
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The public recreation commission has an able woman as super- 
intendent. There are eleven playgrounds, four baths (one floating 
and three pools) under her charge. 


NEEDS. 


The juvenile court law to be extended and made applicable to 
all places in the state. A law to convict and punish for wife de- 
sertion. Improved methods in the administration of our peniten- 
tiary. Fixed salaries for all county officials. 


NEBRASKA. 
C. E. PREVEY, LINCOLN, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


LEGISLATION. 


At the session of the Legislature held this winter the following 
laws were enacted : 

A child labor law prohibiting the employment of children under 
14 years of age during school hours and at any time in certain 
occupations, viz.: theaters, concert halls, places of amusement, 
places where intoxicating liquors are sold, mercantile institutions, 
stores, offices, hotels, laundries, manufacturing establishments, bow]- 
ing alleys, passenger and freight elevators, factories and work- 
shops or as messenger or driver therefor. Children from fourteen 
to sixteen years of age shall not be employed, permitted or suffered 
to work in any of the above specified occupations unless the em- 
ployer has a certificate of employment from the superintendent of 
schools or his agents certifying that the child has passed the eighth 
grade, or is attending night school, and that he is physically able 
to perform the work. 

A strong pure food law was passed. 

A law was passed authorizing county boards to expend money 
for juvenile detention homes. The juvenile court law was amend- 
ed by making the age limit 18 years instead of 16 years. 

A bill authorizing county commissioners to appropriate county 
money for payment of expenses of one of their own number in 
attendance at the state conference of charities was defeated. 

Appropriations for new buildirgs for the state charitable institu- 
tions were all cut out in the upper house or vetoed by the governor 
on the grounds that the appropriations would exceed the revenue 
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of the state. The most needed appropriations which failed were 
those for a new building enlarging the capacity of the institution for 
feeble-minded and for a separate building for the orthopedic hos- 
pital. 


NEEDS. 


The most obvious need is for a non-political State Board of 
Charities. The need for a separate institution for epileptics has 
been felt for some time and has been asked for at the hands of the 
Legislature. A public institution for the care of the tubercular is 
greatly needed, as there are few hospitals which will admit such 
patients. There has never been any persistent agitation for such 
an institution, however, and there is need of an educational cam- 
paign to start the movement. 


REMARES. 


There seems to be a great lack of interest in and of information 
about charities and correction in this state. There are only two 
charity organizations—in Lincoln and Omalba—and outside of 
these two places there is very little interest. County and city of- 
ficials have never been reached at all. Over against this wall of 
darkness some light has been cast by the activities of the women’s 
clubs during the last four years. Their campaign was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the passage of the juvenile court law two years ago 
and for the child labor law this winter. They have assisted also 
in getting an efficient administration of the iaw in Omaha during 
the last two years, and are making systematic efforts toward that 
end in Lincoln now. Their efforts in these lines have directed at- 
tention to the prevention of crime and pauperism more than had 
been done in the past. This progress has been most marked in 
Omaha, where an efficient Associated Charities has been organized 
during the last two years. 

The State Conference of Charities held in Omaha in December, 
1906, was of unusual interest. Secretary Alexander Johnson was 
present and addressed several of the meetings. In Lincoln the 
Woman’s Club and the newly organized Juvenile Court Associa- 
tion have co-operated in efforts to secure a better administration of 
the juvenile court law and the establishment of a detention home. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MRS. FRANK S. STREETER, CONCORD, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 


A new Charity Organization Society has been organized in Keene. 

The Concord Charity Organization Society continues its good 
work, and has received inquiries from several other towns in the 
state regarding organized charity, but no new society, other than 
the one at Keene, has been established so far as known. 


LEGISLATION. 


The Legislature of 1907 passed bills providing for a juvenile 
court and probation system in New Hampshire; a bill making it a 
penal offense for any man without good cause wilfully to desert, 
neglect or refuse to support his wife, child or children, fifteen 
years of age or under, and a bill providing that the state assume 
the expense of children committed to the State Industrial School ; 
these children heretofore have been supported by the separate 
counties. The recommendation of the State Board of Charities 
and Correction that the state establish 2 separate Industria! 
School for Girls was not acted upon favorably, but a*sum of 
$27,500 was appropriated for an addition to the present five-story, 
out-of-date building. 

The legislature appropriated $28,000 for the erection of a new 
dormitory building at the State School for Feeble-Minded. This 
will increase the accommodations and make better classification 
possible, but no provision was made for custodial care of all 
feeble-minded women, as was hoped. 


NEEDs. 


The greatest needs of the state at present are a separate In- 
dustrial School for Girls, a state workhouse for the custody of per- 
sons committed for minor offenses, a separate building for epilep- 
tics at the State School for Feeble-Minded, custodial care for al! 
feeble-minded women, and some provision for the treatment of 
indigent, crippled and tubercular children. 
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REMARKS. 


I think I can truthfully say that there is a steady increase of in- 
terest in matters of charity and correction in the state. 

There has been no increase in the membership of the State Con- 
ference, but questions of public charity and correction are oftener 


discussed than heretofore, and there is :nore interest shown in 
them. 


NEW YORK. 


ROBERT W. HILL, SECRETARY STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES, CORRESPOND- 
ING SECRETARY. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 


1. Since the last report the legislature has changed the organ- 
ization of the State Commission of Prisons. For several years this 
body consisted of three members. Under the new law it becomes 
a more representative body, with members from each judicial 
district of the state, and will be organized along the lines of the 
State Board of Charities, to do thorough supervisory work in all 
the correctional institutions of the state. 

2. A new custodial asylum has been established by act of the 
Legislature of 1907, to be located in the eastern part of the state, 
and to be used as a close asylum for such epileptics, idiots and 
other feeble-minded persons as are unsuitable for treatment or 
maintenance in existing state institutions. I1 is intended that it 
shall be an asylum for what is termed ‘‘the residual class,’’ and 
it is to receive this class from all the public charitable institutions. 

3. The legislature has dealt with the problem of probation. A 
law has been enacted to establish a probation commission and put 
into effect the principal recommendations of the Probation Com- 
mission, which investigated the subject in 1905. The Commis- 
sion will consist of seven members and have power to supervise pro- 
bation and make recommendations. 

4. The care of the insane is one of the great problems of the 
state, and it is found difficult to keep pace with the increase of 
patients and consequent demand for accommodations in existing 
institutions. The state now proposes to establish additional state 
hospitals in the eastern part of the state, and in them to provide 
sufficient accommodations and thus relieve the congested condi- 
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tions which now exist in the state hospitals in and adjacent to 
the city of New York. 

5. The state charities law, in relation to the visitations and 
reports of managers of state charitable institutions, has been 
amended so that henceforth managers who fail to make visitations 
regularly will sever their relation to the institution without the 
formality of direct removal. This self-removal law will have a 
tendency to make the boards of managers more efficient. 

6. The general appropriations for the enlargement of existing 
state institutions carry about the same amount as a year ago. A\l| 
the state institutions need new buildings and other equipment and 
the legislature makes partial provision therefor, never enough to 
build and complete the institution, but usually enough to keep the 
builders and contractors at work until further appropriations may 
be made. 

NEEDS. 


1. The constitutional requirement that there be separate com- 
missions or boards for the supervision of charities, corrections, 
and the insane, has been followed by the establishment of a num- 
ber of commissions with overlapping responsibilities and some- 
what ill-defined powers. There is need that this be remedied and 
that the financial control be vested either in the office of the state 
comptroller or in the board which has supervisory relations to 
the state institutions. If properly managed, such fiscal contro! 
and co-ordination would result in a large annual saving. 

2. The powers of the State Board of Charities should be ex- 
tended to cover all the charitable operations in the state, not only 
those of the public as a state or its several political divisions, but 
also all private associations which undertake the relief of the 
needy. 

3. The extension of provisions for the restraint and reforma- 
tion of juvenile delinquents through a more thoroughly organized 
probation system and the further extension of courts for juveniles. 


REMARKS. 


The general tendency in matters of charity and correction is toward 
a more definite responsibility on the part of the officials, and 
toward a more comprehensive definition of social obligation upon 
the part of those who have means. 

The establishment of such funds for social betterment as the 
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Sage Foundation, the Rockefeller Educational Fund, the Carnegie 
Trust, the Burke Foundation, and similar endowments, show a 
tendency toward the larger view of social obligation and the se- 
lection of a broader field for charitable effort. It is an indication 
that the educational work of the state and national conferences 
of charities and correction is bearing fruit. 

The responsibility of the state itself for improvement is being 
more fully recognized by the establishment of new institutions 
and the improvement of the older ones. For example, there has 
been an outery for years against the structural conditions of the 
prisons of the state. The Sing Sing Prison has been condemned 
many times by philanthropists as absolutely unfitted for prison 
purposes in an enlightened country. The state a year ago made 
provision for a new and modern prison to take its place, and, 
incidentally, determined that the employment of the prisoners 
therein shall be such as will give them more of outdoor life. An- 
other advance is that the Elmira Reformatory, overgrown and 
overcrowded, has at last been reassociated with the Eastern New 
York Reformatory at Napanoch and the two institutions are now 
under one board of managers and will carry out the same general 
scheme of reformation as was intended when Napanoch was orig- 
inally established. 

Thus, along the line of progress, the state, moving somewhat 
slowly but surely, is showing its sense of responsibility and mak- 
ing adequate provision for the scientific, humane, and curative 
treatment of its dependents, delinquents, and defectives. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


MISS DAISY DENSON, SECRETARY BOARD OF PUBLIC CHARITIES, CORRE- 
SPONDING SECRETARY. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 


The new buildings for insane have been completed and opened for 
occupancy at Raleigh and Goldsboro, admitting 220 additional 
patients. 
At Morganton Hospital an amusement hall has been erected. 
Several private hospitals with charity wards have been opened. 
During the year there will be much activity along this line. One 
hospital alone is to cost between two and three hundred thousand 
dollars. 
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LEGISLATION. 


The acts of the General Assembly of 1907 relating to the defective, 
destitute and delinquent classes will make the brightest page in 
the history of the development of our charities and corrections. 
In addition to laws giving actual relief, the state has de- 


clared a policy in favor of state care for all indigent mental de- 
fectives. 


The Insane. 


A hospital commission of five business men was created for the 
special purpose of expending an appropriation of $500,000 in 
improvements and enlargement of the present hospitals for the 
insane and in its discretion to establish a distinct institution, if 
deemed necessary. This law passed unanimously in both houses. 
It is very broad in construction and reads as follows: ‘‘To make 
provision for the care and accommodation of all mental defectives, 
including epileptics, dangerous, violent and indigent idiots, and 
all incurable as well as curable insane, and all other mental de- 
fectives whose condition is such that in the opinion of the hospital 
authorities they require hospital treatment and can be advan- 
tageously treated in such a colony.’’ 


Tuberculosis. 


An act creating the North Carolina Tuberculosis Sanitarium for 
Indigent Consumptives, $15,000 for its establishment and $5,000 
per annum for support. Fifteen directors were named by the 
Legislature. They have held their initial meeting, appointed an 
executive committee and are preparing to select the site. 

Five thousand dollars annually was appropriated for the erec- 
tion of cottages for the tubercular insane at the Morganton 
Hospital. 

A law was enacted requiring the separation of tubercular pris- 
oners from other prisoners and that they be confined in cells or 
rooms kept exclusively for their use. If there is any suspicion 
of the disease the officer in charge is required to have the prisoner 
examined. This applies to all jails, camps and state prison. It 
does not prevent the working together of the prisoners when in 
the open air. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Reform School. 


An act was passed establishing a reform school under the title 
of ‘‘The Stonewall Jackson Manual Training and Industrial 
School,’’ with the widow of the illustrious confederate general 
as the first named director in the bill. There are to be fifteen 
directors, a number of them women. A committee of five mem- 
bers of the Legislature was appointed to investigate reform schools 
and report its recommendations to the governor by September 
lst, when a meeting will be held, and the other directors, officers, 


ete., will be chosen. The appropriation of $5,000 per annum 
merely insures a beginning. 


Compulsory School Law for the Deaf. 


A compulsory school law was passed requiring the attendance of 
white deaf children, also limiting the institution to residents of 
North Carolina, except when there is room beyond the needs of the 
state, when pay pupils may be received. 

A tentative compulsory school law for the state. This allows 
districts or counties to vote upon the question when public senti- 
ment favors it. Also a system of high schools was established, 
the appropriations to state colleges largely increased and several 
educational institutions established. 


Pensions. 


Pensions to Confederate veterans were increased to $400,000 per 
annum. 


Child Labor. 


The present law was strengthened, the age limit advanced for 
illiterate children and night work prohibited. It met with no 


opposition from the manufacturers, but was passed with their 
approbation. 


Board of Audit for Colored Orphanage. 


This institution is a private one which has been receiving annual 
appropriations from the state and until recently the state had no 
representation on the board. It is the policy of the state to have 
directors on all boards of institutions where state money is given. 
Directors have been appointed also. 
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County Institutions. 


Several additional counties were given permission to establish 
camps, and a number to build or remodel jails and homes 


Private Societies. 


A law was passed ‘‘to permit benevolent societies to purchase, re- 
ceive, hold and sell personal and real property.’’ 

The vagrancy law, temperance and other measures conducive to 
good morals were strengthened. 


Increased appropriations and additional improvements were 
made for most of the institutions. 


NEEDS. 


Our needs are as last reported, but I am happy to say that we 
shall soon meet them by establishing several new institutions and 
enlarging others—namely, more room for the insane, care of epi- 
leptics and the feeble-minded and a reform school for youthful de- 
linquents. 

We will still need much, especially classification, etc., of pris- 
oners, but feel very hopeful of the development of our institu- 
tions along desirable lines. 


REMARKS. 


There is a lively interest felt in our institutions and the tendency 
is to state care for the indigent sufferers of all defective classes. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


FRANK D. HALL, FARGO, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 


The new state school for blind will be completed in time for 
fall term. The blind children of the state are at present sent to 
the South Dakota state school at Gary. 

Nineteen thousand five hundred dollars was appropriated for 
new building and land for state reform school, and $85,000 for 
new building and hospital ward for the state insane asylum. 
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LEGISLATION. 


The only charity legislation enacted since last report covers 
the usual biennial appropriations for maintenance and improve- 
ment of state institutions, and a measure empowering county 
commissioners to assign destitute and dependent juveniles to in- 
corporated organizations for placing in family homes. 


NEEDs. 


Provision should be madeby the state for destitute crippled 
children and for incurables under the age for admittance to exist- 
ing institutions. 


REMARKS. 


The population of the state is small, though growing very 
rapidly, and the principal occupation is agriculture. In compari- 
son with the manufacturing states or mining states where strikes 
are frequent and accidental deaths frequent (the latter leaving 
dependent children to be cared for by the public), there is exceed- 
ingly little poverty or need for public support in North Dakota. 
The absence of the open saloon for many years has contributed 
largely to this prosperous condition. There are only about half 
a dozen almshouses (poorhouses) in the state, and less than 100 
inmates of all classes in them, of whom but seventy-eight are 
adults. 

There is a disposition in the state to care liberally for all classes 
of unfortunates. 


OHIO. 


H. H. SHIRER, SECRETARY BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES, CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 


At the sixteenth annual State Conference, held at Marietta, 
there was a marked increase in attendance cf persons connected 
with public institutions and boards, due to recent enactment of a 
law permitting the Board of State Charities to invite such per- 
sons to meet in annual conference, and authorizing the payment 


of their necessary expenses from any funds available for these 
institutions and boards. 
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LEGISLATION. 


No session of General Assembly since report was prepared for 
last year. 


NEEDS. 


It is the opinion of the Board of State Charities that there 
should be an act permitting a system of suspended sentence and 
probationary supervision of adult first offerders; a mandatory 
indeterminate sentence law applying to persons sentenced to the 
penitentiary, similar to the law relating to persons sentenced to 
the state reformatory ; a system of well regulated after-care for 
the insane; the prohibition of practice of sentencing violators of 
state and municipal laws to county jails. 


REMARKS. 


The commission to erect the Lima State Hospital (for insane 
criminals and dangerous insane) is securing information and de- 
veloping plans for a modern institution of this type. Sufficient 
appropriation was made to purchase 650 acres of land, but there 
is nothing available for construction; consequently nothing can 
be done until 1908. 

The commission to locate and erect an institution for the care, 
treatment and education of crippled and deformed children has 
not decided upon a site. The appropriation available is barely in 
excess of the amount necessary for a proper site. Construction 
can not begin until after next session of the General Assembly. 

The supreme court during the last year declared unconstitu- 
tional the act passed in 1904, known as the blind allowance act, 
authorizing probate courts to issue orders in amounts not exceed- 
ing $25.00 per quarter, payable from county funds, for the relief 
of indigent blind who had been residents of the state for not less 
than five years. The arguments in this decision are of such a char- 
acter that it will be difficult, if not impossible, to secure any form 


of legislation for special relief of the blind or any other class of 
dependents. 
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OREGON. 


W. R. WALPOLE, PORTLAND, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 


Reference is made below to the appropriation for the institution 
for the feeble-minded and epileptic. 

The Visiting Nurse Association of Portland and the Associated 
Charities are planning definite work against tuberculosis. This 
will include systematic inspection of lodging houses, ete., which 
will more than likely lead to other reforms. 


LEGISLATION. 


Since the last report Oregon has appropriated $140,000 for 
an institution for the feeble-minded and epileptic of the state. 
As previously stated, they are now kept in the asylum for the 
insane. 

For the benefit of those states still working under the barbarous 
custom of transporting the insane to the hospitals in charge of 
the sheriff’s officer, may we refer to the splendid working out of 
the law passed in 1905, requiring their transportation to the hos- 
pitals for the insane in care of asylum attendants. The saving to 
the state has been nearly two-thirds of the cost under the old 
system—to say nothing of the greater comfort to the patients. 

Preliminary steps were begun looking towards establishing a re- 
formatory for girls. 

Juvenile court law amended to apply to the entire state, and 
the age limit raised from 16 to 18. 

Bill for establishing a State Board of Charities and Correction 
never saw the light of day after it came up in the house. 

Bill passed raising the age of consent to 18. 

A ‘‘good time’’ law providing for credits earned by convicts; 
previously putting a man on good time was optional with the 
prison authorities. It is now compulsory and is in charge of an 
officer. 

Bill passed creating the position of state parole officer, to whom 
is entrusted the care of men paroled under the indeterminate 
sentence act passed in 1905. 

We were unsuccessful in preventing the addition of another huge 
wing to our already overgrown and outgrown asylum for the in- 
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sane—we have been working for the cottage system and modern 
methods of treating the insane, but so far we have been without 
any encouragement. 

Wife-desertion law passed providing that a man convicted of 
deserting his wife and family shall be sent to the rock pile, or to 
such work as may be designated by the county, and for each day 
of the sentence worked out, the sum of $1.50 shall be paid to his 
family. 

NEEDS. 
One of our first needs is a State Board of Charities and Corree- 
tion ; there is no way of supervising public or private institutions, 
nor of correcting abuses until they have reached a magnitude that 
is almost disgraceful. Our public institutions are under the old 
political patronage system, with all that the system brings in its 
train. 

Another need is the change from the congregate system in both 
reform school and asylum for the insane to the cottage system. 
Our new institution for the feeble-minded will be built under the 
latter system. 

REMARKS. 


Since our experience with relief work among the San Francisco 
refugees, ‘‘Associated Charities’? methods have gained many 
friends; many of the workers who went into the relief work full 
of enthusiasm and sentimentalism, changed their minds as to the 
necessity for investigation and careful consideration of cases. 

Closer co-operation is the necessity—always the necessity—and 
to this end the Associated Charities of Portland has begun a series 
of monthly conferences among the charity workers of the city. 
At these meetings difficult cases are discussed, family histories 
studied in their relation to the general problem of relief, and if 
no other result is attained, the workers will know each other. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PROF. CARI KELSEY, PH. D., UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, CORRE- 
SPONDING SECRETARY. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 
The commission appointed two years ago to find a site for a hos- 


pital for criminal insane recommended the acceptance of a site 
in the most northeasterly county, donated by the Delaware and 
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Hudson Railroad. The commission also asked for an appropria- 
tion for buildings to accommodate 1,000, although there are less 
than five hundred of the class in the state. 
prubably be disbanded. 


The commission will 


LEGISLATION. 


At this date (May 6) there is a bitter fight over the child labor 
bills before the legislature. This is also true of the bill to abolish 
the State Board of Commissioners of Public Charities and to es- 
tablish a State Board of Control. To relieve overcrowding in 
the insane asylums the governor has just signed a bill allowing 
the transfer of patients from one hospital to another. A bill 
regulating labor agencies has been signed which, if enforced, will 
do much to mitigate the evils so widely prevalent. 


NEEDS. 
Colony for epileptics. 


Institution for criminal insane. 
Institutions for the tubercular. 

More adequate provision for the insane. 
Some system as to state subsidies. 


REMARES. 


In private charities perhaps the most important development is 
the union of the Pennsylvania Children’s Aid Society and the 
Seybert Estate in the Children’s Bureau. The Bureau is designed 
to correlate and extend the work of caring for dependent chil- 
dren. 

The report of the state corresponding secretary for Pennsyl- 
vania must remain as heretofore very unsatisfactory owing to the 
absolute impossibility of getting the information desired. The 
report of the State Board of Commissioners of Public Charities 
for the year ending September 30, 1905, is not yet in the hands of 
the printer. This is due, in part, no doubt, to the death, during 
the year, of Mr. Cadwallader Biddle, who for many years has 
been the secretary of the board. Pressure was brought to bear 
to secure the appointment in Mr. Biddle’s place of a trained and 
competent man. The board, however, saw fit to appoint a man 
without any previous experience in social or philanthropic work. 

The most striking thing relative to the philanthropies of Penn- 
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sylvania is the steady growth of the subsidy system. For the 
years 1905 and 1906 the Legislature appropriated eleven million 
dollars, of which $5,816,929 was for state institutions, the bal- 
ance going in subsidies. The institutions have this year applied 
for a total of over seventeen million dollars, of which four mil- 
lion dollars is applied for by state institutions. The board has 
recommended an appropriation of $12,765,000. It is impossible 
at this time to estimate the amount which will ultimately be ap- 
propriated, or the purposes for which such appropriations may 
be used. A bill has just been passed, and is now awaiting the goy- 
ernor’s action, providing for a commission to investigate the con- 
dition of all charities receiving state appropriations and to make 
recommendations to the Legislature as to future action. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
FREDERIC BOWMAN, PROVIDENCE, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 


Pure milk stations were established last summer by a committee 
of physicians at a cost of $1,000 only, a small fee being charged for 
the milk. 

The Society for Organizing Charity and the District Nursery 
Association, at the instance of the Shepard Company, who fur- 
nished the funds last summer, distributed ice from five delivery 
stations to the poor. 


LEGISLATION. 


An act passed in the General Assembly at the January session 
appropriating $15,000 ‘‘for the purchase of a suitable site and 
location for a school for feeble-minded and for the erection of 
buildings for its permanent occupancy.”’ 


NEEDs. 


Greater provision for the care of tuberculosis patients. There 
are at least 1,000 cases which the sanitarium can not care for. 


REMARKS. 


We have in Rhode Island a society for organizing charity with 
for its president W. H. P. Faunce (president of Brown Univer- 
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sity), which has relieved 2,018 cases of distress in the six years of 


its existence. Six hundred and ninety-nine cases were dealt with 
in 1906, of which 571 were new. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
A. T. JAMISON, GREENWOOD, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 


The South Carolina Children’s Home Society was organized at 
Columbia, S. C. Wm. B. Streeter is the state superintendent. 


This is a home-finding society, and ‘‘receives homeless white chil- 
dren under 15 years of age.”’ 


LEGISLATION. 
The State Legislature in 1906 appropriated $4,500 for the ‘‘South 
Carolina Industrial School.’’ The governor, attorney-general, 


state superintendent of education and seven others are to consti- 
tute the board of trustees. The site has been selected at Florence, 
S. C., and 119 acres of land given by friends. White boys from 
8 to 16 years of age may be committed by parents and guardians, 
or white boys from 8 to 16 years of age who have been tried and 
convicted of crime may be committed by the court. A plan for 


building has been adopted and some preliminary work has been 
done. 


REMARKS. 


A strong sentiment has set in in this state against the influence 
of politics in the public institutions, and without doubt this senti- 


ment will be crystallized into law at the next session of the Legis- 
lature. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


W. E. TIPTON, SECRETARY BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 


No new institutions. Early in 1907, however, a State Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction was organized with over sixty 


members. The meeting was enthusiastic and promises well for 
the state. 
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LEGISLATION. 


None of importance within past year except age of consent for 
females was raised from the age of 16 years to 18 years. 


TEXAS. 


REV. R. C. BUCKNER, D. D., DALLAS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The most important act of our last Legislature was that which 
makes it a felony to sell intoxicating liquor in prohibition terri- 
tory. 


VERMONT. 


REV. J. EDWARD WRIGHT, MONTPELIER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


LEGISLATION. 


Our laws were improved by the Legislature of 1906 in regard 
to the employment and labor of children under sixteen; also in 
regard to the education of the deaf, dumb, blind and feeble- 
minded, under the direction of the governor of the state, as com- 
missioner, with an enlarged appropriation for post-graduate train- 
ing in cases approved by him. 

Under local option in place of state prohibition, although only 
28 of our 246 towns voted in favor of license in 1906, our house of 
correction at Rutland, and the county jail in Burlington, have 
been for years overcrowded. Burlington is soon to have a new 
and enlarged jail; and, for the relief of the house of correction, 
new laws provide that convicted tramps, drunkards and breakers 
of the peace shall be confined in the county jails, and that they 
may be required to perform manual labor within or without the 
jail walls for ten hours per day. 


REMARKS. 


Increased attention is paid throughout the state to the require- 
ments of our Board of Health, whose competence and energy de- 
serve commendation. 
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VIRGINIA. 
DR. WM. F. DREWRY, PETERSBURG, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The Legislature has not been in session since last report. 


NEw DEVELOPMENTS. 


An organization has been perfected looking to the establishment 
of a Home and Industrial School for Girls—on the order of a 
modern reformatory. A beautiful site near the city of Peters- 
burg has been given to the association by Capt. John L. Roper, 
of Norfolk, president of the association. The institution will be 
supported in part by the state, and in part by private subscription. 


NEEDS. 
Colony for Epilepties. 
Home and Industrial School (reformatory) for Girls. 
Schools for the Feeble-Minded and Idiots. 
State institution for consumptives. 
State institution for the aged and infirm poor. 
State institution for the colored deaf, dumb and blind. 
State institution (or control) for inebriates. 
Means of collecting and preserving statistics regarding all 


state, county, municipal and private institutions for the dependent 
and delinquent classes. 


State Board of Charities. 


REMARKS. 


The State Conference of Charities and Correction has been in- 
strumental in having public attention directed to the need of a 
State Board of Charities; a state colony for epileptics; a home for 
friendless and incorrigible girls; organized charity in several 
cities ; statistical information regarding the several dependent and 
delinquent classes, ete. 

New interest has been aroused, particularly in epileptics, con- 
sumptives, feeble-minded, and homeless girls. 
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WASHINGTON. 


MISS ANNA H. MURRAY, SEATTLE, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


LEGISLATION. 


The Legislature which met last winter passed .a number of im- 
portant bills. A state reformatory was established to take care of 
criminals between the ages of sixteen and thirty. Reformatory 
methods are to be used, coupled with the indeterminate sentence. 
A law was also passed making it possible to apply the indeter- 
minate sentence to the prisoners in the state penitentiary. The 
criminal insane were provided for by establishing a ward for their 
detention in connection with the state prison. A strong wife- 
desertion bill was passed making it a felony for a man to desert 
his wife or minor children in necessitous circumstances. It pro- 
vides for a penalty of fine or imprisonment for not more than a 
year in the county jail or not more than three years in the state 
penitentiary ; and also for suspension of the action or penalty dur- 
ing good behavior. 

An adult delinquency law based on the Colorado statute, which 
was defeated in the Legislature two years ago, was passed this 
year and signed by the governor. 

Provision was made for paying the salaries of probation officers 
of the juvenile court in cities having a population of 150,000. 

A statute was passed making it unlawful for any telephone, 
telegraph or messenger company to employ as public messenger 
any child under nineteen years of age. A permanent commission 
was established to collect data concerning the blind of the state. 

A pure food bill modeled on the federal statute was passed. 

A unique park and playground law passed both houses, but 
was vetoed by the governor. It provided that in cities of the first 
and second class no plat of more than ten acres should be accepted 
unless it had, in addition to the prescribed streets and alleys, a 
plot set aside for playground of at least one-tenth the area of the 
lots and blocks. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 


R. H. BROWN, MORGANTOWN, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


LEGISLATION. 


The only new legislation had since our last report is the passage 
of a ‘‘child labor law.’’ This law prohibits the employment of 
children under fourteen years of age during the school term, and 
of twelve years of age during vacation. 


NEEDS. 


A State Conference of Charities and Correction is badly needed. 
Also a state institution for the treatment of all tuberculosis cases. 


REMARES. 


No change noted the past year along the line of charitable organ- 
izations. 


WISCONSIN. 


M. J. TAPPINS, SECRETARY STATE BOARD OF CONTROL, CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 


An additional appropriation of $30,000 has been made to com- 
plete the state tuberculosis sanitarium, and its current expenses 
have been provided for. 

Provision for two new cottages and a custodial building to be 
erected at the cost of $140,000 for the Home for Feeble-Minded 
has been recommended by the committee on claims of the Legis- 
lature, and in all probability will pass. 

An additional appropriation of $50,000 for a new cell wing at 
the state prison at Waupun has been made. 

A general appropriation of $474,800 for special purposes has 
been recommended by the committee on claims, and in all prob- 
ability will pass. 

LEGISLATION. 


The Legislature of 1905 changed the ages of admission to the In- 
dustrial School for Boys at Waukesha from the ages of 10 to 18 
to the ages of 8 to 16. The most important legislation relating to 
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matters of charities and correction is the sterilization bill, which 
provides for the sterilizing of certain grades of feeble-minded 
and chronic insane, This bill has passed the lower house. It is 
probable that this bill will pass. A law has been enacted during 
this session of the Legislature providing for the parole of prison- 
ers after serving one-half of their full sentence term. 


NEEDS. 


Recommendations have been made to the Legislature for several 
sessions to appropriate sums for the erection of a separate build- 
ing for the epileptic and criminal insane. 

So far these recommendations have not been acted upon, and 
this may be said to be the one need that is recognized in con- 
nection with charitable and penal institutions to which the Leg- 
islature has not responded. 


REMARKS. 


An increasingly liberal view of matters pertaining to care of de- 
fectives and delinquents is noticeable. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


REV. HUNTER BOYD, WAWEIG, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 


The municipal board of St. John has now sanctioned an annual 
grant towards the cost of the Associated Charities. 


LEGISLATION. 
The Board of Associated Charities of St. Juhn has secured an act 
of incorporation. 
Anu act for compulsory education has now come into effect, and 
truant officers have been appointed in certain school districts. 


NEEDS. 


A children’s protection act is sorely needed. There is ample leg- 
islation of this kind in Ontario and in other provinces, and it only 
requires the adoption and enforcement by our own Legislature. 
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REMARKS. 


The interest in manual training is now much stronger. There is 
to be an extension of the Normal College buildings at Fredericton 
to provide for the more efficient teaching of this subject, and the 
work is being introduced in several centers. 

The provision of playgrounds has been made effective in St. 
John, and also the extension of free kindergarten schools. 

A great deal of good work is accomplished by the churches in 
affording relief in various ways, and also by benevolent societies, 
but they refrain from publishing financial reports. 

The Hebrew community also gives valuable assistance to their 
co-religionists. 


ONTARIO. 
DR. A. M. ROSEBRUGH, TORONTO, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The government grant to the hospitals of Ontario has been fixed 
by the Provincial Legislature at twenty cents per day for each 
patient. 


PUBLIC CARE OF THE TUBERCULAR. 


The care of the tubercular is now being assumed as a function of 
public charity and should therefore be included in the reports 
from states. The information received is classified as follows: 

Active state institutions are reported in Massachusetts, Missouri, 
and New York. 

An institution with partial state support in Rhode Island. 

State institutions are in process of erection in Iowa, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Laws authorizing new or additional state institutions are re- 
ported from Indiana, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, North Car- 
olina and Pennsylvania. 

Special wards in connection with state institutions, such as 
hospitals for the insane, reported from California, Georgia, Iowa, 
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Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, North Carolina, Rhode 
Island, Virginia and the District of Columbia. 

The following states report municipal or county institutions or 
detached wards in connection with public hospitals, ete.: Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio and 
Oregon. 

Private charitable and other institutions are reported from Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Oregon, Rhode 
{sland, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia and Ontario, Can. 

Private institutions with state subsidies are reported in Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania. 

Free special dispensaries for the tubercular are reported in 
Delaware and Ohio. 

From many other states come reports of associations or societies 
of various kinds and the existence of more or less active campaigns, 
some of which, as, for example, in Iowa and Vermont, are aided by 
state appropriations. 


THE INEBRIATE. 


While as a private enterprise the care of inebriety seems popular 
and probably remunerative, care of the inehriate is only attempted 
in a few states by either public or private charity. 

The following instances are reported: 

Indiana reports, males 16, in private institutions. 

Iowa has a state institution with males 196, females 21; total 
217 patients. 

Kentucky reports 70 inmates in private institutions. 

Maryland, males 35, females 5; total 40, in private institutions. 

Massachusetts reports 109 patients in the Foxborough State Hos- 
pital for Inebriety and 22 women inebriates in hospitals for in- 
sane. 

Minnesota reports males 36, females 5; total 41, in private 
institutions. 

Oregon reports 7 inmates in private institutions. 

Ontario, Can., reports 50 inmates in private institutions. The 
Ontario Society for the Reformation of Inebriates had 40 cases 
under treatment with the following result: Doing well, 39 per 
cent.; doing well when last heard from, 28 per cent.; doubtful or 
unknown, 33 per cent. 
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PUBLIC OUTDOOR RELIEF. 
The following reports have been received upon this topic: 


CALIFORNIA.—No complete statistics are available in this state 
eovering this question. Effort was made last year to get 
reports covering these expenditures, but one-third of the 
counties did not report and there is no law compelling such 
report. 

Thirty-eight counties reported a total expenditure for the 
year for this purpose of $214,282.74. A fair estimate of the 
other eighteen counties would make about $320,000. 


ConNneEcTICUT.—Total number of persons who received outdoor re- 
lief in 1906, not including those in asylums, hospitals, etc., 
was 11,898, of whom 4,630 were regular recipients of relief, 
and the remainder, 7,268, received assistance occasionally. 
The total number is about the same as recorded since 1900. 


DELAWARE.—Spent for outside relief in Newcastle County during 
last fiscal year, $10,196.47, which is $157.99 less than last year. 

District oF CoLumBrA.—No public outdoor relief. 

Grorc1a.—We have no means of ascertaining the extent of out- 


door relief in the state. In Atlanta, the capital of the state, 
outdoor relief amounts to $2,000 per annum. 


IpaHo.—It has not been tried in this state. 


ILtIno1s.—There are no statistics available for the state. The 


following very interesting report of the Department of Poor 
Relief in Cook County (Chicago) is given: 


RT OE RE Em EP EEC $89,951.38 
Families given relief, including families of G. A. R. 

veterans under Bogardus law.................. 6,216 
Number of persons comprising these families....... 23,588 
Number of visits made by department visitors...... 7,283 


Persons placed in infirmary and consumptive hospital 2,306 
Cases given medical aid—at dispensary, county jail, 


and juvenile detention home.............cee0- 12,989 
Patients sent to Cook County hospital............. 788 
Defectives, feeble-minded, blind, deaf and dumb sent 

Ee ee re 93 
Dependent children committed through juvenile 
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Cases resident transportation disposed of.......... 94 
Nonresidents and aliens disposed of................ 265 
Investigations applicants for admission to county in- 
stitutions whose relatives were able te pay in 
part for their maintenance 
Burials 


ee 
ee 
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Inp1ana.—Outdoor poor relief in Indiana is in the hands of the 
township trustees, of whom there are 1,016. For the year 
ending December 31, 1906, these officials aided 38,612 persons 
(18,237 males and 20,375 females), and the value of the aid 
given amounted to $233,612.70. This is a reduction from the 
reports of the previous year of 6,719 in the number of per- 
sons aided, and $16,271.98 in the value of the relief. The 
twelve months ending December 31, 1906, concludes eleven 
years of state supervision of township pvor relief. The aver- 
age annual amount of relief given in that period was $287,439. 
Figures for the same length of time prior to 1896 can not be 
given, but they are available for four years: 1891, $560,012; 
1893, $511,503 ; 1894, $586,232; 1895, $630,168. 

Iowa.—There is a growing appreciation of the fact that public 
outdoor relief has generally been hadly managed. The 
amount remains stationary in almost every county. Polk 
county (Des Moines) affords some interesting information. 
Under a new overseer, cases have been carefully investigated 
and kept under supervision, with the result of a reduction of 
$4,899.60 per year in amount and the number of families 
aided has dropped from 490 to 252. Many families that have 
made a practice of living off the county during the winter 
months have found out that they can and must earn their own 
living. 

Kentuckxy.—The principal item of outdoor relief is the support 
by the state of idiots, either in their own homes or in alms- 
houses, ete., at a cost last year of $165,241.15, which is five 
times the cost of the Institution for Feeble-Minded. This 
method of supporting idiots is unknown outside of Kentucky. 

Lovutstana.—There is no official outdoor relief. 

MarYLanv.—Practically none. 


MassacHvUsEtTts.—The cost of partial support per inhabitant is 
reported as $0.54 in 1878, $0.38 in 1879, and $0.39 in 1906. 
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The approximate average number of persons receiving partial 
support increased between 1886 and 1906, from 16,501 to 
19,241. The population of the state in 1885 was 1,942,141; in 
1905 it was 3,003,680. The number of cases of vagrancy in 
all the cities and towns during the year 1886 was 134,167. It 
reached its highest in 1895 with 304,244, and by very much its 
lowest in 1906, 44,063. This very low number represents a 
very considerable actual falling off, due to stricter enforce- 
ment of the vagrancy laws and to good times. In some part, 
however, it represents the closing of tramp houses by the 
cities and towns, owing to a law requiring better sanitary 
provisions in these. The Salvation Army is still the great 
obstacle to the radical reduction of the evil. 


MinneEsota.—In 1906 $129,000 (estimated). Exact figures were 
had for sixty-one counties. In about three-quarters of the 
counties in the state, poor relief is administered by the county 
board; in the other counties it is entrusted to the town and 


city boards. The work is better done where the county 
boards attend to it. 


Missourt.—We have no public outdoor relief in large cities. Each 
county in the state gives on an average of $1,000 a year, 
which the State Board of Charities hopes to have supervision 
over and to induce the county court to make thorough in- 
vestigation for all applying for relief, before giving any aid. 


NEBRASKA.—There are no statistics of outdoor relief for the state 
at large. Outdoor relief is disbursed by the boards of county 
commissioners. The amount is probably small and not in- 
creasing. Lancaster county, including the city of Lincoln, 
which has a population of 50,000, appropriates $3,000 for this 
purpose, which is approximately the amount spent. 


NEw HampsHrreE.—1901, $170,893.57; 1902, $209,861.38; 1903, 
$241,821.17; 1904, $239,901.46; 1905, $244,445.70; 1906, 
$223,465.20. 


New York.—During the year ending September 30, 1905, public 
outdoor relief was granted to 152,698 persons at a cost of 
$807,603.15, denoting a decrease over the previous year. The 


adoption of more careful methods seems to avert the increase 
of outdoor relief. 
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NortH Caro.tina.—Outdoor relief to 3,620 at a cost of $77,828.46; 


cost of maintenance of 1,375 inmates of homes, $80,803.20. 
total of poor aided, 4,995; total cost, $155,631.66. Cost of in- 
mates in the homes is exclusive of farm products. Figures 
are more nearly correct than heretofore, only four out of 
ninety-seven counties failing to report. I believe that much 
of the outdoor relief might be cut off with advantage to the 
poor. Just enough is given to weaken self-respect and en- 
courage dependence. It also diverts funds from the proper 
upbuilding of the county homes. On the surface it appears 
cheaper because the per capita cost is less than in the homes, 
but it is false economy, as so many more persons apply for 
aid, and persons who might retain their position by slight 


aid through private agencies in the time of need are pauper- 
ized. 


NortH Daxota.—No outdoor relief given or needed, so far as 


ean be learned. 


Oxt0.—Outdoor relief by township trustees was extended to 42,194 


persons at a cost of $278,841.56. The county infirmary di- 
rectors extended outdoor relief to 13,402 persons at a cost 
of $230,805.18. These figures show no marked deviation from 
similar statistics for recent years. 


OrEGoN.—The only statistics available as to outdoor relief are 


those of Multnomah County (Portland), where it is on the in- 
crease. In 1900 the direction of relief cases was turned over 
to the Associated Charities, and there was a marked decrease 
until there was a change in the administration of the County 
Relief office. Since that time there has been a steady though 
slight increase. Just about the time a man becomes educated 
up to his work his term ends and again is begun the weary 
struggle against sentimentality and the reckless use of public 
funds. In addition, the whole coast region is being traveled 
by an army of derelicts from the San Francisco disaster, for 
whom each community will be forced to provide until the 
story of the earthquake is old and worn out and no longer 
serves to draw money from the pockets of the credulous and 
sympathetic. Again, the extensive advertising of the resources 
of the coast country by the railroads and development com- 
panies is bringing to this section, in addition to the real set- 
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tlers, the driftwood of the south and middle west who expect 
to find a ready-made Eldorado, and who land here with scarce- 
ly a month’s rent ahead. Until their adjustment takes place, 
they must be cared for. Their poverty and distress appeal to 
the new county agent, and until experience teaches him to rec- 
ognize underlying causes, outdoor relief is ‘‘on the increase.’’ 


PENNSYLVANIA.—According to report for year ending September 
30, 1905, there were given outdoor relief: Males, 4,151; fe- 
males, 8,674; total, 12,825; sex not stated, 17,216; grand total, 
30,041. No one knows anything about the tendency in the state. 


Souta Daxora.—Little relief given and little needed in this state. 


WasHineton.—The information I have been able to gather about 
outdoor relief is so fragmentary as to be of little value. Most 
of the county officers either keep no statistics that are easily 


available or they are not willing to take the trouble to look 
them up. 


West Virainia.—The only outdoor relief given in this state is 
done through the religious and charitable organizations. This 
seems to be on the increase in various parts of the state. 


Wisconsin.—The amount of public outdoor relief seems to be about 
stationary. Probably a slight decrease is noticeable when com- 
pared with proportional increase of population. 


Canapa (New Brunswick).—There is not very much poverty in 
the province. The various parishes render assistance from the 
poor rates, but in as quiet manner as possible, and little at- 
tention is directed to these circunstances. There is much good 
accomplished by persons who strive to keep individuals ‘‘off 
the rates.’’ The Salvation Army has done excellent work in 


St. John. The same may be said of the Seaman’s Mission 
Society. 
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REPORTS FROM STATES 


STATE CONFERENCES OF CHARITIES 


and similar meetings are reported as planned or projected for the 
following states: ; 


CaLirorNiA.—Miss C. A. Whitney, Secretary Associated Charities, 
Oakland; time and place not yet announced. 

CoLorapo.—In Denver, autumn of 1907; precise date to be de- 
cided. Secretary, Mrs. S. Pisko, 1220 Corona St., Denver. 
DELAWARE.—No State Conference this year, but several public 
meetings have been held in the interest of the juvenile court, 

the blind, the tubercular and the Consumers’ League. 

GeorGia.— We have no State Conference of Charities, but steps 
will be taken for the establishment of one at the next session 
of the State Legislature, which meets in June, 1907. 

Iuuino1s.—The next meeting will be in Jacksonville in'the autumn © 
of 1907; the exact date is not yet fixed. 

InpIANA.—The sixteenth annual meeting of the State Conference 
of Charities and Correction will be held in Evansville, Ind., 
October 19-23, 1907. Eugene H. Iglehart, Evansville, Sec- 
retary. 

Iowa.—The State Conference of Charities and Correction will 
meet this year in September, the place of meeting not having 
been determined. Prof. F. I. Herriott of Drake University 
is President and Clarence Wassam of Iowa City is Secretary. 

Kansas.—Secretary, F. W. Knapp, Topeka; time and place not 
given. 

KentTucky.—The State Conference will meet in November at 
Frankfort. Mrs. Charlotte O. Woodbury, Louisville, is Sec- 
retary. 

MaryYLANp.—Secretary H. Wirt Steele, 101 W. Saratoga St., Balti- 
more; next meeting, Baltimore, in the spring of 1908. 

MassSacHuSETTS.—The next State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection will be held in Lynn, November 13-15, 1907. 

Micuiean.—The twenty-fifth annual Michigan State Conference 
of Charities and Correction was held at Kalamazoo in Decem- 
ber, 1906. The place and date of the next meeting have not 
yet been determined. 


Minnesora.—The sixteenth annual Conference will be held at Fer- 
gus Falls in November, 1907. Mr. E. D. Solenberger, Court 
House, Minneapolis, is Secretary. 
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Missour!.—The eighth annual meeting of the Missouri Conference 
of Charities and Correction will be held in October, 1907, in 
Marshall. Mr. John B. Quinn, Board of Education, St. Louis. 
is Secretary. 

NeBRASKA.—Time and place of the meeting of the State Confer- 
ence not yet determined. J. A. Piper, State Capitol, Lincoln, 
Secretary. 

New HampsuHirE.—The New Hampshire State Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction was organized in Concord by the State 
Board of Charities and Correction in February, 1899. It 
meets in Concord biennially, during the session of the. Leg- 
islature, and alternate years in different towns and cities 
throughout the state. The last meeting was held in Concord 
February 19, 1907. Secretary, Miss Caroline E. Evans. Con- 
cord. 

New Yorx.—The eighth State Conference meets in Albany, No- 
vember 14-16, 1907. Secretary, Walter E. Kruesi, 105 East 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 

Onto.—The seventeenth annual State Conference of Charities and 
Correction will be held at Bellefontaine October 22-25, 1907. 
Superintendent James A. Leonard of the Ohio State Reform- 
atory at Mansfield is President and H. H. Shirer, Columbus, 
Secretary of the Board of State Charities, is ex officio Secre- 
tary of the State Conference. 

OrEGON.—The Oregon State Conference of Charities and Corree- 
tion has held no meeting since 1904. Secretary, Mrs. Millie 
R. Trumbull, 305 Jefferson St., Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The Association of Directors of the Poor meets 
annually. 

Soutn Daxora.—Early in 1907 a State Conference of Charities 
and Correction was organized with over sixty members. The 
meeting was enthusiastic and promises well for the State. 
Date of next meeting, April, 1908; place, Redfield. W. E. 
Tipton, Mitchell, Secretary. 

Vireinta.— We have a very well organized Conference. Meets next 
December in Roanoke. George B. Davis, Richmond, Secre- 
tary. W. F. Drewry, M. D., Petersburg, President. 

Wisconstn.—We have no State Conference, but a County Asylum 
Superintendents’ Association, of which Henry Wernecke, of 
Manitowoc, is Secretary; meeting, June 4-6, 1907, at Racine. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETINGS 


- 


OF THE 


Thirty-fourth 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


OPENING MEETING. 


Wednesday, June 12, 8 p. m. 


The Conference was called to order by Mr. Wallace G. Nye, Secretary of 
the Local Committee. 


After invocation by Bishop 8S. C. Edsall. 


Mr. NreE—Owing to the illness of President Gardner of our Commercial 
Club, it has become my privilege and honor to represent upon this oc- 
easion the local committee, to preside over this gathering for a few mo- 
ments, and to introduce those who will officially welcome this Conference 
to this city. Speaking for the local committee, I want to say that they 
have willingly planned for the coming of this gathering. I wish also to 
express at this time our appreciation of the co-operation of the city and 
State departments in our plan for this Conference. Such an expression is 
due them and I gladly extend it on behalf of the committee. At the Phila- 
delphia Conference of last year the Governor of our State in person urged 
that you arrange to hold your 34th Conference in this great city of our 
great northwest. I am informed that the Governor upon that occasion 
promised that in case the invitations were accepted and you came to this 
city, he would be present in person to extend to you the greeting of the 
State. In order that he might be in a position to fulfill his promise the 
people of this State last November re-elected him Governor. But unfor- 
tunately the duties of his position have required him to send us notice 
only a few moments ago that owing to some State business which was in 
progress he would be unable to be with us. The people of Minneapolis ap- 
preciate your coming to this city. They are here tonight in the person of 
their chief executive to extend to you a welcome, and I now have the 
honor of introducing to you for the address of welcome, on behalf of the 
city of Minneapolis, its Mayor, Honorable J. C. Haynes. 


Honorable J. C. Haynes—Ladies and Gentlemen, and Members of this 
Conference: We regret that we are not to be favored with the presence 
of the chief executive of our State tonight, a man who, if he were here, 
would extend to you a welcome to the great North Star State that would 
be genuine and eloquent. 1 am glad that it is my privilege and my pleas- 
ure on this occasion to extent to you a word of welcome to our fair city. I 
might spend much time telling you of the beauties, the advantages and the 
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many valuable characteristics of this great municipality of ours; where we 
Minneapolitans make our home; where we love to live. We believe that 
we have one of the most ideal communities in the wide world. We are all 
banded together here, trying to build up a city which in its commercial su- 
premacy, in its moral tone, and civic character, in all that pertains to the 
highest civilization of the greatest age the sun has ever shone upon, shall 
be among the foremost, but we make no claim that we are the only city 
in that respect. We like to know and to feel that the same spirit which 
animates us in municipal development and in individual character and 
morals, animates every true American heart. That is the Minneapolis 
spirit as I understand it. And I want to say to you on behalf of the peo- 
ple of this great city, that whatever I may say tonight here will be per- 
functory as a welcome; that it is not in me to tell you how cordially and 
heartily we receive you among our members. It is not in my power to say 
to you how highly we appreciate the lasting influence which you will make 
upon the civic life of this city for all time to come. Your stay among us 
and your work among us can not but leave upon this city and upon this 
people and upon our future work in civic betterment an impress which will 
never be forgotten and can never be effaced. 

As Mayor of this city and as a citizen, I always want to feel and to 
know that the heartiest co-operation and the most cordial relations shall 
always exist between the several charities and humanitarian organizations 
and the public organizations. It is the only true policy. And I want to 
say another thing—I should regret to see the time when one should ever 
become merged in the other. Let them work together, but let them keep 
apart. That is my idea about co-operation between public and private 
bodies. We have been at it here for fifteen or twenty years in this city. 
We have such confidence in our philanthropic organizations that we en- 
trust to them to make the choice of the expenditure of funds for charity, 
and I am confident that every dollar that has ever been expended in that 
way will show two dollars in results as compared with official expenditure. 
Not but that we are reasonably honest and business-like, but because of the 
value of personal service and sacrifice. 


WALLACE G. Nre—Our greetings having been tendered, nothing remains 
for me to do as the representative of the local committee, except to transfer 
the authority and control over this meeting and others which are to follow, 
to the executive head of the Conference. President Butler, I very gladly 
yield to you the position which I have occupied temporarily, and trust 
that the meeting of your Conference may be pleasant and profitable. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I now have the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. Amos W. 
Butler, President of the National Conference of Charities and Corrections. 


Mr. Butitrr—Mr. President, Mr. Mayor, Citizens of Minneapolis: A 
year ago we received your invitation to come to Minneapolis. We accepted 
it. Weare here. We have listened to your words of greeting, and on be- 
half of the Conference I desire to introduce to you Dr. Jeffrey Brackett of 
Boston, a member of the Massachusetts Board of State Charities, who will 
respond on behalf of the Conference. 


Dr. Brackett—We thank you, Mr. Mayor, for your very kind words, 
and we would express to the conmittee, especially to the Commercial Club, 
our heartiest appreciation of all that they have done for the Conference. 
I beg you, gentlemen and ladies of Minneapolis, to feel that we are glad 
to be here for many reasons. I did not observe why until a moment ago the 
president called on me, a shy New Englander, reserved, because brought 
up on cold New England sea breezes, to speak on behalf, as he put it, of all 
the delegates from east, and south, and west. I think now, as I stand 
before this splendid audience, that he must have been anxious to 
see what effect such an occasion would have on the shy New Eng- 
lander, to see wrestling within me the effort, or at least the desire, to be 
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eloquent. I almost feel it coming on now. Hither we have come by rail- 
roads so innumerable as to be unmentionabie in five minutes, from the 
spruce-clad shores of the Passamaquoddy (that is a river down east in 
Maine), to the snow-covered hills of Alaska (we have a corresponding sec- 
retary in Alaska, sir, and if he is not here he ought to be) ; and from the 
palm fringed shores of the gulf we have come here, glad to see your fine 
city, glad to see your beautiful country, but much more glad to know more 
of your citizens and to know better your social workers. We expect to get 
help from this great Conference. We hope the citizens of Minneapolis and 
Minnesota will be helped by this Conference, for, my friends, what, after 
all, does this Conference mean to which many of us give one-fifty second 
of each year—that sounds much Jarger than a week—it means if we under- 
stand it that all over this beloved land of ours are more men and women 
who intend that the Twentieth Century shall bring more of opportunity to 
more of the sons of men among us, that social democracy in the truest 
sense of the word shall mean more in the United States and in the decades 
to come, than it has ever before meant the wide world around. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Mayor and citizens of Minneapolis and Minnesota, our heartiest 


thanks, from north and south, and east and west, for all your courtesy and 
your kindness, 


The President then introduced Senator Beveridge of Indiana, who spoke 
on Child Labor and the Constitution (page 188). 


The President then delivered his address on the subject of “The Burden 
of Feeble-Mindedness” (page 1). 


After sundry announcements and benediction by Bishop S. C. Edsall, 


the Conference adjourned to attend a reception on the stage, which was 
tendered by the citizens of Minneapolis. 


First GENERAL SESSION. 


Thursday, June 138, 10:30 a. m. 


After being called to order by the President, the invocation was of- 


fered by the Rev. Father Gavisk, of St. John’s Catholic Church of In- 
dianapolis. 


A. W. Gutridge, Secretary Associated Charities of St. Paul, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Needy Families, Their Homes and Neighbor- 
hoods, then assumed the chair. 


W. D. Washburn, Jr., of Minneapolis, read a paper on “Preventive 
Measures in the Mississippi Valley” (page 334). 


Rev. J. A. Ryan, Professor of Ethics and Economics of St. Paul Sem- 


inary, St. Paul, read a paper on “The Standard of Living and the Problem 
of Dependency” (page 142). 


Mr. W. H. McClain, General Manager of the St. Louis Provident 
Association, read a paper on “Relations Existing Between Defective Char- 
acter and Dependence” (page 347). 


The discussion was participated in by James F. Jackson of Cleveland, 
Dr. Boris PD. Bogen of-Cincinnati, Rev. C. W. Pond of Oberlin, Ohio, Mr. 
David Morgan of Minnesota, Miss Imcy Page Gaston of Chicago, Rev. 
Samuel Fallows of Chicago and W. H. McClain of St. Louis.* 


The President announced the following committees: On Organization 
—H. Hi. Hart, Illinois, chairman; A. W. Gates, California; Miss Mary E. 


* Discussions will be found following the‘textiof the papers, 
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Richmond, Pa.; T. D. Osborne, Ky.; E. J. Butler, N. Y.; W. H. Whittaker, 
Ind.; Mrs. Glendower Evans, Mass. On Kesolutions—Geo. 8S. Wilson, 
Washington, D. C., chairman; G. B. Robinson, N. Y.; Miss Jean Gordon, 
La. On Credentials—Dr. BR. D. Bogen, Ohio, chairman; Alexander Johnson, 
Ind.; Miss Caroline M. Crosby, Minn. 


The Secretary then announced the method of appointing the Committee 


on Time and Place, and requested the delegates to proceed to make appoint- 
ments accordingly. 


After announcements the Conference adjourned. 


SECTION MEETING. 


At 3 p. m., Thursday, June 13, the principal meeting of the Committee on 
Statistics was held. 


The President called the meeting to order and introduced Mr. John 
Koren, expert special agent of U. S. Census Bureau, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Statistics, to preside. Mr. Koren then read the report of the 
Committee on Statistics (page 121). 


Discussion followed, in which Rev. C. N. Pond, C. E. Faulkner, Dr. R. 
W. Hill and others took part. Mr. Pond presented a schedule of questions 
with regard to the work of voluntary charitable agencies, for the use of 
the Committee on Statistics. This schedule was referred to that committee 
for use in preparing a form of statistical report, which the voluntary 
societies should be asked to make use of in their printed reports. The Com- 


mittee on Statistics and the General Secretary were requested to carry 
out the suggested plan. 


A paper by Dr. Linsly R. Williams, on “Statistical Information Con- 
cerning the Welfare of School Children” (page 155), was read. 


The President then introduced Secretary William H. Taft, who spoke 
as follows: 


When I came to the city this morning I felt that I had no business 
here except as an auditor. But I was suddenly presented with this argu- 
ment, “You are the President of the Red Cross of the United States, which, 
in a certain sense, administers and distributes charity in very large funds, 
and if you omit an opportunity to make an appeal for the Red Cross you 
are dodging the responsibility that you accepted when you became head 
of that institution.” 

Perhaps I have a right to speak, not with exactness, but with some 
general information, in respect to the charities and the prisons of the Span- 
ish regime in the dependencies which came to us from Spain. The study 
of the history of these dependencies gives one a mingled feeling of admira- 
tion and sorrow with respect to that great people who several centuries ago 
were, perhaps, the greatest people of the world. ‘The projects that they 
entered into and carried on with respect to charities are magnificent in 
many respects. Of course, they did it largely through the Roman Catholic 
Church, but the government was of great assistance. 

The difficulty with respect to their charities is exactly the same as that 
with respect to the administration of the government generally—they are 
magnificent in plans, or, as they say, in “projectos,” and in the contribution 
of money, but they fail utterly in administration. It is with respect to the 
administration of charities and prisons that we have been able to effect in 
Porto Rico, in Cuba and in the Philippines, very great reforms. 

So much for the Spanish dependencies. And now to the matter of the 
Red Cross. I want to appeal to every representative of every charity in 
every community to assist our international charity of the Red Cross. In 
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Japan, in Russia, in France, less so in Germany, the Red Cross has mil- 
lions of members of humble character who contribute in order to become 
members, but with the millions of the members these small contributions 
make a very large fund that can be called upon at once to meet any emer- 
gency throughout the world and do real help promptly. 

Now what we are anxious to do is to stir up interest so as to make 
the Red Cross Association of each State as large as possible in its mem- 
bership. Of course the theory of the Red Cross is that the generosity of 
the American people is such that there is no trouble about getting money to 
do things, but they wish an instrumentality through which that money can 
be safely and properly expended towards the end that they desire. Now 
we are in this difficulty with respect to the Red Cross at present. The gen- 
erous hearts of the American people poured out money. In San Francisco 
we received some three or four millions. We have on hand now from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000, in respect to the expenditure of which we have grave 
doubts, because we are not sure that the plans developed by the local com- 
mittee for the expenditure of that money are within the purpose of the 
donors. On the other hand, our hands are rather itching to get that $500,- 
000 or $1,000,000 into our general treasury for use for some future emer- 
gency as it may arise, and, yet, probably, that is beyond our power unless 
we can go to the donors and get from them the authority to use it. 

What we desire is not a special fund. We are loaded down with special 
funds. We have a fund for the Chinese and a fund for the Japanese and a 
fund for San Francisco, and a fund for Valparaiso, but the manner of each 
gift is such that we can hardly use it for any other purpose. Now, what 
we desire is to raise a general emergency fund by small contributions 
from the membership of the Red Cross at large. And so I accept this in- 
vitation to speak and beg the liberty of your Convention for the time being 
to urge upon each and every one of you, in the States in which you live, 
to join the Red Cross—to get as many to join it as possible, and to con- 
tribute a yearly stipend, a dollar I believe it is, in order that these dollars 
may be kept in an emergency fund which will certainly do good when the 
emergency arises. 


After some announcements, the meeting adjourned. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 


Thursday, June 18, 8 p. m. 


The Conference was called to order and was led in prayer by Rev. M. H. 
Hallock. 


Mr. JoHNSON—I have been requested by a member of the Conference 
of some years’ standing, who is with us in spirit although too ill to be with 
us in body, and who would like us to remember her, to make a presenta- 
tion to the Conference. Mrs. James C. Fesler, of Rochelle, Illinois, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Auxiliary County Visitors of Logan County, Illinois, 
and appointed an official delegate by the Governor; has sent to us a very 
beautiful gavel which she wishes to present to you for the Conference. She 
accompanies her gift by many kind and thoughtful wishes for the long con- 
tinued success of the Conference, and hopes the gavel she sends may long 
be used to call to order a splendid and useful meeting of charitable people. 


Mr. Storrs, of Michigan, moved that the Secretary be instructed to ex- 
press the great appreciation of the Conference to Mrs. «esler for the gift 
of the gavel. The motion was seconded and unanimously adopted. 


The President announced a special private session for women connected 
with industrial or reform schools. 


Notices of certain committee meetings were made. 
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The President introduced Mr. George L. Sehon, Superintendent of the 
Children’s Home Society of Kentucky, chairman of the Committee on Chil- 
dren, who assumed the chair. 


Mr. Edward T. Devine made an address on “Child Labor, Past and 
Present.” 


Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy then read a paper on “Child Labor and Phil- 
anthropy” (page 196). 


A discussion then took place, participated in by Rev. Stephen P. Morris, 
of Omaha; Mrs. John M. Glenn, Baltimore; Miss M. E. Richmond, Phila- 
delphia, and Miss Kate Barnard, Oklahoma. 


After notices, the meeting adjourned. 


TEIRD GENERAL SESSION. 
Friday, June 14, 10:30 a. m. 


Meeting was called to order by the President and opened with prayer by 
Rabbi S. N. Deinard, of Minneapolis. The chair was then taken by Mr. 
George L. Sehon, who introduced Mr. Charles D. Hilles, Superintendent of 


the New York Juvenile Asylum, who read a paper on “Schools for Juvenile 
Delinquents” (page 209). 


A discussion then took place, in which the following took part: Mr. 
Hart (Ill.), Mr. Storrs (Mich.), Mr. Lawson (Mich.), Mr. Haywood 
(Neb.), Bishop Fallows (ill.), Mr. Penn (Pa.), Mrs. Amigh (Ill.), Dr. 
Barlow (Mich.), Mr. Leonard (Ohio), Mrs. Adams (Mass.), Mrs. Heller 
(Neb.), Mr. Vaux (Pa.), Mr. Young (S. Dak.), and Mr. Gates (Cal.). 


A report of the Committee on Time and Place was made by Mr. Hutton, 
chairman, as follows: ‘Che Conference received invitations from Chicago, 
Tll.; Richmond, Va.; Cleveland, O.; Denver, Colo., and Oklahoma City. As 
Richmond received a majority of the votes cast the committee recommends 
it as the next meeting place, the time to be during the month of May, 1908. 

On motion, seconded and adopted, the Secretary was instructed to cast 
the ballot of the Conference for Kichmond. 


Mr. P. J. Clark, member of the Board of Prison Overseers of Illinois, 
on behalf of the Nationa! Prison Association and the Chicago Local Commit- 
tee which is arranging for its meeting, presented a cordial invitation to the 
members of the National Conference to attend the Prison Association meet- 
ing in Chicago next September. 


After further announcements, the meeting adjourned. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION. 
Friday, June 14, 8:00 p. m. 
Conference called to order, Father Cullen leading in prayer. 


In the unavoidable absence of Mr. W. H. Allen, chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Sherman C. Kingsley, of Chicago, was introduced to preside, 
the session to be devoted to the Committee on the Promotion of Health in 
Home, School and Factory. Some extracts of the report of the committee 
were then read (page 165). A number of stereopticon pictures were then 
exhibited, illustrating the work of niedical inspection of the schools of New 
York city. Dr. 8. A. Knopf, of New York. then read a paper on “The Duty 
of Society Toward the Child at School” (page 174). 
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A discussion followed, in which Dr. Bracken (of Minn.), Dr. Kellogg 
(of Mich.), Dr. Pond (of Ohio), Mrs. MeVey (of Minn.), Miss Gordon (of 
La.), and others participated. j 

Mr. Jeffrey R. Brackett offered the following resolution: “That the 
Secretary of the Conference is instructed to send to each of the ex-presi- 
dents not able to be with us, the hearty greetings of the Conference.” The 
resolution was seconded and unanimously adopted. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION. 


Saturday, June 15, 8 p. m. 


The Conference was called to order and led in prayer by the Rev. Skogs- 
berg. 


Mr. Robert W. Hebberd. Commissioner of Public Charities of New 
York city, chairman of the Committee on State Supervision and Adminis- 


tration. was called to the chair, and presented the report of the committee. 
(page 18). 


Wn. R. Stewart, President of the New York State Board of Charities, 
read a paper on “The Necessary and Reasonable Powers of a State Board 
of Charities” (page 23). 


L. A. Rosing, member of the State Board of Control of Minnesota, read 
a paper on the “Function of a State Board of Control” (page 40). 


Discussion was participated in by Mr. Johnson, Dr. Copp, Mr. Faulk- 
ner, Mr. G. S. Robinson, Gen. Brinkerhoff, Mr. Bowman of Kansas, Mr. 
Storrs, Mr. Thomas of S. D., and the chairman. 


After announcements, the meeting adjourned. 


SIXTH GENERAL SESSION. 
Monday, June 17, 10:30 a. m. 


The meeting was called to order and the Rev. Peter Peterson pronounced 
the invocation. 


The General Secretary, chairman ex officio of the Committee on Reports 
from States, then presented the report in the form of printer’s proof, re- 
marking, as he did so, that in his opinion, under existing arrangements, it 
is impossible to make this report complete and satisfactory (page 525). 


Mr. JOHN Koren, Boston—I agree with the Secretary that this report 
is not satisfactory. ‘That does not mean that the committee is to blame, for 
anyone can see that they have put in a vast amount of time and labor, but 
the conumittee, as at present constituted, has not the time, and perhaps has 
not the money to do the work in the manner we should like to have it done. 
I think it is up to the Conference to provide them with the means of doing 
more satisfactory work. I mean, particularly, give them the means where- 
by they can devote more time and energy to the compilation of the sta- 
tistics, which are not so full and not so correct as they easily might be, and 
conceivably would be, if the proper officials could devote more time and en- 
ergy to it. I think it is well worth our while. It is an enormous piece of 
work, and we want it as satisfactory as possible. 


FATHER REUSING, President Nebraska State Conference—I wish to 
suggest that wherever there are State conferences of charities and correc- 
tion, the corresponding secretaries communicate with the officers of the 


State conferences in order to get a more accurate report of the charities 
and corrections of various States. 
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Rev. Epw. A. FRIEDENHAGEN, Kansas—As President of the State Con- 
ference of Kansas, I wish to introduce a resolution: “Resolved, That the 
Secretary be requested to visit as many of the State conferences during the 
year as possible.” 1 would like to add this, that in 1900 the General Con- 


ference came to Topeka, Kansas. The outgrowth of that meeting was a 
State Conference for Kansas. 


The resolution was referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 


Mr. Storrs, Michigan—I want to say one word in defense of the dif- 
ferent State secretaries. We can not travel around our State and get all 
this information which you ask fer. We depend on other people for it, and 
it is almost impossible to get it from some people, so that we do not want 
to throw all the blame upon the correspondents of the different States for 
that lack of information which is found in the reports of the several States. 


SECRETARY JOHNSON—I desire to call the attention of the Conference to 
the heading of this report. You see on the first page the words “printer’s 
proof.” I sball be glad to receive corrections and to submit them to the 
men who made the original report and put them in the volume. 


The President explained that Dr. J. Moorhead Murdock, chairman of 
the Committee on Defectives, being detained at home by the very serious 
illness of Mrs. Murdock, Dr. A. C. Rogers, of Faribault, Minn., would act 
as chairman. The committee report was presented (page 468). Dr. Rogers 
then gave a paper on “The Relation of the Institutions for Defectives to the 
Public School System” (page 469), which was briefly discussed by Dr. 
Fernald of Massachusetts, Mrs. Amigh of Illinois, T. F. Fitzgibbon of In- 
diana, and Dr. Tate of Minnesota. 


J. Perrine Hamilton, Superintendent of Michigan Employment Institu- 
tion for the Blind, then read a paper on “Public Provision for the Blind.” 
(page 489). 


Mr. Oscar Kusterman read a paper on “The Wisconsin Workshop for 
the Blind,” of which he is Superintendent (page 495), and a letter from 
Miss Helen Keller (page 507). 


This subject was then discussed by Mr. Jones of Ohio, Mr. Dow of 
Minnesota, Mr. Hamilton of Michigan, and the meeting adjourned. 


SEVENTH GENERAL SESSION. 
Monday, June 17, 8 p. m. 


Conference called to order, and was led in prayer by the Rev. S. P. Long 
of Minneapolis. 


A telegram was read from ex-President Timothy Nicholson of Indiana, 
in which he expressed his appreciation of the greetings of the Conference. 


A telegram was read from Mayor Carlton McCarthy of Richmond, V2., 
in which he expressed the gratification of the citizens of the city and the 
State at the acceptance by the Conference of the invitation for next year, 
and pledged enthusiastic co-operation. 


‘The Committee on Organization then presented its report, which was 
adopted (page 646). 


Dr. Owen Copp, Secretary State Board of Insanity of Massachusetts. 
was introduced as chairman of the Committee on the Insane and Epileptic. 
and presented the report of the committee (page 384), 
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Dr. Albert E. Barrett, Director of the State Psychopathic Hospital at 


the University of Michigan, read a paper on “Hospitals for the Acute and 
Recoverable Insane” (page 397). 


Dr. Fernald made an address on “Colonies for the Insane and other 
Defectives” (page 411). These papers were then discussed by Dr. Rogers, 
Dr. Copp, and Dr. Tomlinson of Minnesota, and Miss Hall of Cincinnati. 


The session adjourned. 


EIGHTH GENERAL SESSION. 
Tuesday, June 18, 10:30 a. m. 


Session was called to order by ex-President E. T. Devine, and led in prayer 
by Rev. L. A. Crandall of Minneapolis. 


Prof. Charles R. Henderson presented a report of the Committee on 
Workingmen’s Insurance, as follows: 


Your committee, appointed in 1901 at Detroit and reappointed in 1906 
at Philadelphia, has for this year no formal report. The studies presented 
in 1905 and 1906 have been useful in giving information to the humane 
public and in directing the movement of thought in this country. Charity 
workers in several cities have contributed to the discussion by giving tragic 
illustrations of dependence due to accidents and disease. Charities and the 
Commons has published articles which have made their appeal to the na- 
tional conscience. 

During the past year the subject of insurance of wage earners has been 
studied by the Bureau of Labor at Washington, and has been discussed in 
several legislatures. Reports of commissions in Connecticut and Illinois 
have formulated the need of State action and indicated the direction of a 
social policy. President Roosevelt’s messages to Congress have attracted 
wide attention. It is evident that our great nation is awake to its duty 
and resolved not to continue much longer behind the other great nations of 
European culture in its care for productive laborers. While your committee 
has no additional results of investigation ready for statement at this time, 
we are following the course of discussion and the march of events, confident 
that the people of our country are ripe for some great measures which will 
help to provide a fund for the toilers and their families when income ceases 
on account of accident, sickness, old age and death. 


A. W. BUTLER, 

J. G. BROOKS, 

F. L. HOFFMAN, 

E. T. DEVINE, 

8. G. SMITH, 

F. A. FETTER. 

Cc. R. HENDERSON, 
Chairman. 


The Committee on Children having charge of the session, Prof. Graham 


Taylor was requested to take the chair. He introduced the first speaker in 
a brief address (page 294). 


Mr. Henry E. Curtis, Secretary of the Playground Association of 
America, read a paper on “The Playground” (page 278). 


Mrs. Helene Ingram, Superintendent of Relief of the N. Y. Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, read a paper on “The Value of 
the Fresh Air Movement” (page 286). 


The discussion following was participated in by Dr. Pond (Ohio), Mr. 
Whittaker (Indiana), Miss McDowell, Mr. Hadden (Ohio), Miss Wood, 
Mr. Martin (Massachusetts), and Mr. Taylor. 


After announcements, the Conference adjourned, 
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NINTH GENERAL SESSION. 


Tuesday, June 18, 8 p. m. 


The Conference was called to order by the President, and led in prayer by 
the Rey. M. D. Edwards of St. Paul. 


The following resolution was read and referred to the committee: 


“Whereas, The menibers of this Conference consider an attendance of 
four consecutive evening conference sessions somewhat too strenuous even 
for social workers, 

“Resolved, ‘That in arranging the program for the Conference of 1908, 
the Executive Committee is hereby requested to leave Saturday evening 
free, as well as Saturday afternoon, evening sessions to be held Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Monday and Tuesday evenings only.” 


In the absence of Superintendent Scott of Elmira, N. Y., Mr. James A. 
Leonard was introduced as acting chairman of the Committee on “Prison 
and Police Administration.” 


The report of the committee was then presented (page 86). 


Warden Wolfer of Minnesota read a paper on “Modern Prison Prob- 
lems” (page 92). 


A full discussion ensued, in which the following took part: Mr. Leon- 
ard, Mr. Whittaker, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Storrs, Mr. Almy, Mr. Morris, Mr. 
Glenn, Mr. Faulkner, Mr. Asbury, Mr. Martin, Mr. Anderson of Texas, Miss 
Barnard, Judge John Day Smith, Mr. David F. Tilley, and President Butler. 


A telegram was read from ex-President Robert W. de Forest, ex- 
pressing pleasure at the greeting of the Conference and wishing it success ; 
and one from Dr. William F. Drewry, President of the Virginia State Con- 


ference. extending greetings and promising complete and hearty co-operation 
for next year, 


Session adjourned. 
TENTH GENERAL SESSION. 


Wednesday, June 19, 8 p. m. 


The Conference was called to order by the President, and was led in prayer 
by the Rev. D. C. Ruggles of Minneapolis. 


A telegram was read from ex-President Wm. P. Letchworth, acknow]- 
edging the greetings of the Conference and extending best wishes. 


The Committee on Resolutions presented a report, which was unanl- 
mously adopted as follows: 


Resolved, That in preparing the program for the 1908 meeting of the 
Conference, the Executive Committee is respectfully requested to endeavor 
to arrange so that committees may have a longer time than one hour for 
their sections meetings. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Conference are hereby tendered: 

To the city of Minneapolis for the hearty welcome extended to this 
Conference, and to the Mayor of the city for his cordial word of greeting, 
and for the delightful outing on Lake Minnetonka provided for the dele- 
gates ; 

To Mr. Wallace G. Nye and the Public Affairs Committee of the Com- 
mercial Club and their associates, for the excellent arrangements made for 
the work and entertainment of the Conference, and for the thoughtful and 
painstaking arrangements for the comfort and convenience of the delegates ; 
To the trustees of Plymouth Church for the facilities provided for the 
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Conference meetings, and to the ladies for the beautiful floral decorations, 
and for the special conveniences provided for the comfort of the women 
delegates ; 

To the various State and city officials, who have extended courtesies 
to delegates, and to the local charitable organizations which have done so 
much to contribute te the success of the Conference; 

To those who furnished music at Conference meetings, and to the 
pastors of local churches for.their participation in the Conference and for 
their kindness in opening their pulpits to Conference delegates on Sunday ; 

To the Most Reverend Jolin Ireland, Archbishop of the Diocese of Saint 
Paul, for the Conference sermon delivered on Sunday afternoon; 

To the Pillsbury Settlement House and to the Minneapolis Women’s 
Club for receptions to delegates, and to the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation for the privileges of its building extended to the gentlemen dele- 
gates ; 

To the Saint Paul Commercial Club and the Town and Country Club, 
for the outing to the State Capitol and the luncheon on the beautiful 
grounds of the Town and Country Club; 

To the local telephone companies for free telephone service at the Con- 
ference headquarters, and to those railroads which granted reduced rates to 
Conference delegates ; 

To the local press, the Associated Press and the many newspapers 
throughout the country that have given publicity to the proceedings of the 
Conference ; 

And to all the citizens of Minneapolis and Saint Paul who have con- 
tributed to the success of this meeting, which has been one of the most 
interesting and profitable in the history of the Conference. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GEO. S. WILSON, 
GEO. B. ROBINSON, 
JEAN GORDON, 
Committee on Resolutions. 


Mr. Gutridge, chairman of the Committee on Needy Families, Their 
Homes and Neighborhood, assumed the chair and read the report of the 
committee (page 299). 


Miss McDowell spoke on “Work for Normal Working Young Women” 
(page 307), and Mr. Raymond Robins made an address on “The One 
Main Thing” (page 326). 


Mr. JoHN KorEN—The Committee on Statistics has prepared a form of 
schedule for the use of relief societies. In order to make our work fruitful 
I hope that the Conference will give the general secretary authority to dis- 
tribute copies of that schedule with our recommendations to the relief so- 
cieties, asking that they adopt it so far as possible, and perhaps make re- 
turns later on to the Secretary if requested to do so. 


On motion by Mr. Penn, duly seconded and carried, the General Sec- 
retary was authorized to distribute copies of that schedule, with the com- 
mittee’s recommendations as suggested by Chairman Koren. 


The General Secretary then presented the report of the Executive 
Committee for the Conference year 1906-1907, as follows: 


The Executive Committee has held five meetings during the year. The 
first was at Albany, September, 1906, in connection with the meeting of 
the National Prison Association, when there were twelve members present. 
At this time the date of the meeting in Minneapolis was finally settled, and 
the arrangements as to the preliminary advertising which the local com- 
mittee had agreed to do were confirmed. 

At this time the metal badge which was first used at Portland, Maine, 
and last used at Portland, Oregon, was declared to be the official badge of 
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the Conference, to be sold to members at thirty-five cents each. Other busi- 
ness with regard to the Conference was transacted. 

The second meeting was at Chicago, Ill., January, 1907. Nine mem- 
bers were present. At this time the plan of circularizing, as arranged with 
the local committee at Minneapolis, using the Conference card mailing list, 
was announced in detail, and the various circulars and other publications 
which had been prepared were reported on. 

‘Lhe Secretary then reported that he had attended State conferences in 
seven States, and expected to attend several more. The President also re- 
ported on the attendance at State conferences, and the Executive Committee 
decided that as far as possible all State conferences should be attended by 
the Secretary or the President, and that when the State conferences could 
not conveniently pay the expenses of these officers they were to be charged 
up to the Conference. 

At this time a report was received from the local committee as to 
being ready to begin the work on the mailing list, and the President pre- 
sented a tentative report on the program. The committee decided the num- 
ber of general sessions and instructed the President to divide them between 
the different committees in accordance with the material provided for the 
program. 

The next meeting was held in Minneapolis, June 12th. At this time the 
full program was presented as the President’s report, and the Secretary and 
Treasurer each presented their financial reports for the year. These were 
referred to an auditing committee. 

The Secretary reported on the publications now in hand, namely: the 
cumulative index and the guide to the study of the proceedings, and an- 
nounced that they would be ready for the printer in a very short time, and 
that the first part of the cumulative index (revised edition), which includes 
all the papers of the 33 conferences, 1874 to 1906 inclusive, was ready and 
offered for sale; that the second and third and fourth parts, being the com- 
plete topical index, would be published in the bulletins for August, No- 
vember and February next, respectively. 

At the next meeting, June 17th, an auditing committee reported that the 
financial statements were correct and properly vouchered, and that there 
was a balance in the treasury of $2,116.24, being $560.10 more than at the 
corresponding period of last year. 

As the Conference is going to Richmond, the plan for advertising for 
the South was discussed, and to some extent outlined. The Executive 
Committee decided that the time had come to use the entire time of the 
Secretary for the year, and he was accordingly engaged for the entire time 
and his salary fixed at $2,500 per annum. 

The question of printing papers in advance, and how they should be 
yg was referred to a special committee, to report at the next meet- 


The last meeting to report on took place this morning, June 19th, and 
was a joint meeting of the outgoing and the incoming Executive Commit- 
tees, presided over by President Butler. 

The special committee about printing papers recommended that papers 
should not be presented in the absence of their owners unless they were in 
print, and in that case they should be presented only (from the platform) 
in the shape of brief abstracts; also, that papers printed in advance should 
be distributed to the members when they registered. This was adopted by 
the Executive Committee. 

Various methods for making the conferences more useful, arranging 
the papers and discussions better, and securing more certainly the presence 
of the authors in each case, were discussed and adopted. 

The Executive Committee urged that in future each important section 
shall have a meeting room of its own. in which it can hold its own meetings 
and in which it can bring its interesting debates to a conclusion by ad- 
journment and reconvening as necessary. 
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The Publication Committee was advised, in printing the volume of 1907, 
to have the debates follow immediately after the papers which they 
discussed, instead of being grouped at the end of the volume, as has pre- 
vailed for many years. 

The committee also decided that henceforth the mailing list shall re- 
main in the Secretary’s office, and that the publicity campaign shall be con- 
ducted from thence. 

Satisfactory arrangements and pledges were received from Richmond, 
Va., and arrangements were suggested by which the President and Secre- 
tary should visit that city and start things off at the proper time. 

The committee also decided that it was proper for the President and 
Secretary to present to the Conference a report of the action of the Execu- 
tive Committee during the year, which is hereby done. 

(Signed) AMOS W. BUTLER, 
President. 
ALEXANDER JOHNSON, » 
General Secretary. 


On motion, duly seconded and carried, the report of the Executive 
Committee was adopted and incorporated in the proceedings of the Con- 
ference. 


Mr. JoHNsoN—On behalf of the Credentials Committee, I beg to report 
that the total registration has been, of members, 671; visitors, 73; total, 744. 
It is quite certain that numerous members present who had previously 
paid their subscriptions have not registered, so that I think we are not out 
of bounds in saying that the total number of members and visitors is about 
800. I think that is a fair statement. 


The report of the official delegates appointed is as follows: By gov- 
ernors of States, 578; oflicial delegates appointed by mayors of cities, 201; 
total, 779. Of these 779 appointed, no less than 312 have reported for duty 
at this session, which is far the largest number of official delegates in pro- 
portion to the number appointed we have ever enrolled. The 671 members 
present represent 41 States, territories and provinces, and they come 
from the following States: From Minnesota, 213; Illinois, 56; New York, 
45; Ohio, 42; Indiana, 37; Wisconsin, 36; Massachusetts, 30; Pennsylvania, 
23; Missouri, 19; Michigan, 16; Nebraska, 14; California and South Da- 
kota, each 12; Maine, 10; Connecticut and Iowa, each 9; New Jersey, Colo- 
rado, District of Columbia and Kansas, each 8; Maryland, 7; Rhode Island, 
Georgia and Kentucky, each 6; Louisiana and North Dakota, each 4; 
Montana, 3; North Carolina, Oregon, Oklahoma, Virginia, Washington 
and Delaware, each 2; and one from the Hawaiian Islands, Wyoming, 
Texas, West Virginia, South Carolina, New Hampshire, Alabama and Can- 
ada. ‘lhe report is respectfully submitted. 


PRESIDENT BurteR—Our Conference welcomes all who come into it. 
Upon the broad platform of charity all who love their fellowmen can stand. 
In this spirit we all unite, and in it we all work together. I want to speak 
in appreciation of the co-operation given your officers this year by those in 
every field of charitable activity and from every phase of religious belief. 
This is as it should be. May it ever be so. The Committee on Resolutions 
has presented its report and it has been adopted officially by this body. I 
want, however, to express my personal thanks to our friends in Minne- 
sota and to the officers and committees of this Conference, and above all to 
our efficient General Secretary, for their kind encouragement and hearty 
co-operation, to thank you for whatever success has attended our meeting 
in this beautiful city. Some of us have come to love it because of its 
beauty and charm, its splendid population and its delightful Indian names. 
We have met this year !n the city of Minneapolis on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, near the shores of Minnetonka, in the State of Minnesota. I come 
from an Eastern State several hundred miles away, yet when my father 
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was born in Indiana the land on which we stand tonight was a part of that 
territory and was governed from Vincennes. ‘The time has come for me to 
lay down the gave! which you so graciously placed in my hands a year ago 
at Philadelphia. You bave chosen another to be your chief servant. He 
has served ior years in other capacities in his city and in his State. He 
has served as an otticer of this Conference. Wherever he has served he has 
been a faithiul and true servant, and thereiore having been faithful in 
many things he has been chosen for greater work. My triend, this Confer- 
ence has bestowed upon you its greatest honor and asks for your greatest 
service. I give you my best wishes, and with all the members of this Con- 
terence pledge to you our hearty support. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT MULRyY—I wish. to express the appreciation of this 
Conierence itor the excelleut work done by the retiring President. His 
quiet, eliective work has made this Conference one of the most representa- 
tive that has been gathered. . he spirit of toleration which is the founda- 
tion-stone of this Conference, the ivteiligent treatment o: all sorts of no- 
tions and theories which has uctuaied all the meetings, gives evidence that 
we are still living up to the priucipies of our tounders. The great object 
of this Conference is undoubtedly to gather all sorts of charitable and cor- 
rectional work together in one meeting, and to take from each that which is 
good and to torm that into one great whole which is beneticial to all. 

We have a very good way ot taking care of the Presidents of the Con- 
ference. Ordinarily a Vresident is retired to private lite, but here they 
make an ex-President a member of the Excutive Committee and get a rea- 
sonable amount of work out of him. That is why it is so easy for the new 
President to take oflice, because he has the advice of all the former presi- 
dents and the Conference is virtually run by a large body of presidents, 
with one acting president. Now our next convention will be held at Rich- 
mond, Virginia. We want to make progress. ‘Ihe motto of this society is 
“Onward.” Therefore, we hope that every member who has attended this 
Conterence will make himself a committee of oue to stir up enthusiasm and 
to create among those who are not already interested in the work a spirit of 
emulation, so that our next Conference will be at least as good, if not better 
than this one. We have had present a large number of organizations in this 
State which are not as yet afliliated with this Conference. They ought to 
be. There is a feeling that they are big enough to stand on their own foun- 
dations. The spirit of this age is a spirit of concentration. It should be 
the duty and the work of all members of this Conference to gather all 
these other organizations having the same objects in view and form them 
into a workiug body controlled by men of earnest and unselfish purpose, 
who will create an impression and do an amount of good which can not be 
done in the scattered sort of way it is being doue today. Therefore, as the 
success of this Couference depends as much on the individual member as 
it does upon the President and the Executive Committee, I ask you one and 
all to work enthusiastically for the success of the Conference at Richmond. 


PRESIDENT BuTLeR—The request of the Executive Committee is that the 
final word be spoken on behalf of the citizens of this beautiful city by 
the Rev. Dr. L. H. Hallock, pastor of this church, who is an efficient mem- 
ber of the local committee. 


Dr. L. H. Hallock then made a brief address, in which he spoke of the 


satisfaction he felt that the last use of the old church should be a work for 
humanity.* 


Presipenr BuiteR—Let us all stand, and the Conference will close 
with the pronouncing of the benediction by Dr. L. H. Hallock. 


(The Conference then adjourned to meet in Richmond, Va., in May, 
1908.) 


*Plymouth church building, in which the meetings were held, had been sold, and the 
wreckers were about to begin work the morning after the conference adjourned. 
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TO THE ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The Board of State Charities of Indiana maintains in its office a 
ecard registration of public institution inmates. Beginning in 1890, when 
Alexander Johnson was Secretary, with the records of four hospitals for 
the insane and ninety-two county poor asylums, the registration has been 
enlarged from time to time and now contains the records of the movement 
of population of 148 institutions and includes the names of about 75,000 
persons who have at some time been inmates thereof. The following 
figures are based upon these records :* 

Eight hundred and three families, selected because of feeble-minded- 
ness in one or more generations, were found to consist of 3,048 members, 
an average of 3.79 persons to each family. There were 1,395 males and 
1,653 females. Nine hundred forty-two, or 67 per cent. of the males, and 
1,166, or 70 per cent. of the females, are known to have been, at some time 
or other, inmates of public institutions in Indiana, principally county poor 
asylums. More than half of these persons were feeble-minded. The mental 
defect occurred sometinies in the parents, again in the children, frequently 


in both parents and children. ‘The mental and physical condition of the 
entire number is as follows: 


» 


T 
Mates | Femaues} Toray | PeERcENTAGE 
| 
oe 
pS ae ere eres | 629 965 1594 §2.3 
te gS eee tee 44 52 96 3.2 
. a alanine ie | 76 47 123 4. 
ppleptic yea) eae | 16 18 34 1.1 
Blind, deaf or paralytic........... 22 14 36 1.1 
Normal or unknown.............. 608 557 1165 38.3 
ESRC...» Ce pres 1395 1653 3048 100. 


Feeble-mindedness is frequently accompanied by some other defect, 
such as epilepsy, blindness, deafness or paralysis. Epilepsy occurs more 
frequently than the others mentioned. Fifty-six of the males and 79 
of the females marked feeble-minded in the above tabulation are also epi- 
leptic, blind, deaf or paralytic. The whole number of epileptics found in 
these families is 113. Counting those reported as feeble-minded, insane, 
dull or epileptic, there are 765 males and 1.082 females, a total of 1,847, 
or 60.6 per cent., who are mentally defective. The greater number of 
females is due partly to the fact that some of these “families” consist, 
so far as the records go, of a feeble-minded woman and her child or chil- 
dren, frequently illegitimate. 


*Data from these records ie used by Mr, aed P. Bicknell in his” paper’** Feeble-Mind- 


edness as an Inheritance.” 1896. p. 219) ; and by the present author in his 
dress on “A Notable Hector of Social Degeneracy” before the American Association 


for the Advancement of Science, at Denver, Colorado, August, 1901, (Proc. A. A. A. 8.). 
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It has not been possible to learn the parentage of every one of these 
3,048 individuals, but counting those of whom we have some informa- 
tion, we have found that in the case of 1,074. or 35.2 per cent., the mother 
was either mentally or physically defective and the father was unknown 
or normal; of 297, or 9.7 per cent., the father was defective and the 
mother unknown or normal; of 377, or 12.4 per cent., both parents were 
defective, making an aggregate of 1,748, or 57.3 per cent., whose father, 
mother, or both father and mother were defective. Of 43, or 1.4 per cent., 
the parents were related, but not defective so far as we have record. Of 
the remaining 1,257, or 41.2 per cent., the mental condition of the parents 
is either unknown or normal. Of the entire number, 421, or 13.8 per cent., 
are reported as illegitimate. 

Included in these 803 families are 312 in which feeble-mindedness 
was found in two or more generations. The whole number, 312, includes 
261 families of two generations each, 42 families of three generations each, 
seven families of four generations each and two families of five genera- 
tions each. In no one of these families is there less than two generations 
of feeble-mindedness, and frequently the mental defect extends to the last 
generation of which we have record. Were it possible to follow into later 
life the children composing, for the most part, the third, fourth and fifth 
generations in the table which follows, we would doubtless find it neces- 
sary to place them in the “Feeble-Minded” column instead of in the 
“Unknown or Normal” column. In these figures, however, every one of 
whose mental defect we did not have positive record has been relegated to 
the latter column. 

In the different generations of this group of 312 families there are 
1,643 individuals. Of the whole number, 941, or 57.2 per cent., are feeble- 
minded, while 997, or 60.6 per cent., are either mentally or physically de- 
fective. In the first generation either the father or the mother, and 
frequently both, are feeble-minded. Their descendants in the second gen- 
eration, including 59 men and women who married into the families and 
became the parents of later generations, number 754, of whom 494, or 
65.5 per cent., are feeble-minded, while 531, or 70.4 per cent., are either 
mentally or physically defective. The entire number of descendants, ex- 
tending for some of the families into the fifth generation and including 
76 men and women related by marriage, is 1,019, and among these are 
584 feeble-minded persons, 624 being either physically or mentally defec- 
tive. ‘This indicates feeble-mindedness in 57.3 per cent. and mental or 
physical defect in 61.2 per cent. of the descendants of these 312 unions, 
in which the man, the woman or both were feeble-minded. 
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PARENTAGE OF 3,048 INDIVIDUALS 


PARENTS 


| Normal or 
| Normal or 


INDIVIDUALS 
Mates | FEMALES | Tora. 
| 
132 108 240 
129 118 247 
1 0 1 
11 5 16 
8 4 12 
0 1 1 
1 2 3 
1 0 1 
3 0 3 
2 0 2 
0 1 1 
1 0 1 
0 1 1 
2 0 2 
3 2 5 
5 ll 16 
8 4 12 
6 3 9 
1 0 1 
9 7 16 
4 1 5 
10 10 20 
473 453 926 
13 8 21 
3 5 8 
6 4 10 
8 5 13 
0 1 1 
5 10 15 
2 1 3 
1 0 1 
45 40 85 
1 5 6 
3 2 5 
3 7 10 
0 1 1 
1 0 1 
5 4 12 
2 0 2 
6 3 9 
2 2 4 
458 799 1257 
21 22 43 
1395 1653 3048 || 


Feeble-minded....... .| 


Feeble-minded. . 
P.M. Bend DT... .:. 
Feeble-minded........ 
Feeble-minded........ 
Feeble-minded........ 
F. M. and Blind. 
¥. MB. and Ep. me 
a M. and Blind. . 
. and Blind 
. and Blind 


. and Blind. 


. and > pee ee 
F eeble-minded. . 
Insane 


unknown... 
unknown... 
Epileptic. . . 
Paralytic 


Normal or 


|| Normal or 


Normal or 
Normal or 
Normal or 
Normal or 
Epileptic 


unknown... 
unknown... 
unknown... 
unknown... 
unknown. . 
unknown. . 


Normal or 
SS eee ee 
Normal or unknown... 
Normal or unknown... 
Related to mother 


. and Epileptic... . | 


MorTHER 


Feeble-minded 
Normal or unknown 
Normal or unknown 
Insane 

Epileptic 

F. M. and Paralytic 
Feeble-minded 
Normal or unknown 
Blind 

Normal or unknown 
F. M. and Blind 
Normal or unknown 


| Insane 


. and Paralytic od 
. and Paralytic... .| 


Normal or unknown 
Feeble-minded 
Feeble-minded 
Paralytic 
Feeble-minded 
Epileptic 

Normal or unknown 


Feeble-minded 
F. M. and Epileptic 
Feeble-minded 


| Feeble-minded 


Feeble-minded 

F. M. and Deaf 
Feeble-minded and BI. 
F. M. and Paralytic3 
F. M., Par. and Blina 


.| Insane 


| Dull 

|jNormal or unknown 
| Epileptic 

Normal or unknown 
Deaf 

Normal or unknown 
Blind 

Normal or unknown 
Paralytic 

Normal or unknown 


F. M.—Feeble-minded. 
Par.—Paralytic. 


Bl.—Blind. 


Df.—Deaf 2 _Ep.—Epileptic. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT ; 615 


ROBERT J. HOGURT, TREASURER, IN ACCOUNT WITH THE NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


Receipts. 
1906, 
May 1. ‘Ts balance on hand 
22. To caso, Secretary 
June 6. eash, Secretary 
July 6. 
9. eash, Secretary 
27. cash, Loval Committee, Philadelphia.... 1,500 
Aug. 2. cash, Secretary 
31. cash, Secretary 
Sept.30. ° eash, Secretary 
To cash, Secretary 
To cash, Secretary 


SeRSSsuse 


eash, Secretary 
eash, Secretary 
cash, Secretary 
eash, Secretary 
cash, Secretary 
Check Newton Seminary 
To cash, Secretary 
Apr. 15. To cash, Secretary 
May 2. To cash, Secretary 
20. To cash, Secretary 
$10,778 30 


y voucher 
y voucher 
y voucher < 
30. y voucher 
July 31. y voucher 
Aug. 31. voucher 
Oct. voucher 
Nov. y voucher 
Dec. 10. y voucher : 
voucher : 


y voucher ! 
y voucher 5: 
y voucher 5 
y voucher 5: 
y voucher 56 
y voucher 57 
y balance 


- $10,778 30 
Balance as certified, $2,116.24. 


Examined with vouchers and found correct. 


JoHN M. GLENN, 
FrRaNK L. McVEy, 
Auditing Committee. 
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SECRETARY’S FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR CONFERENCE YEAR 


1906-1907. 
Receipts. 
1906. 
May 1. To Treasurers’ balance ...............ese0- $1,550 14 
to os ie ak 6 Sines we Abie pe heen 1,535 00 
1907. To sales of proceedings .........c.ccecsceee 726 54 
May 20. To sales of Bulletin ...................... 4 00 
a ree ee 176 24 
I GENO Se 5.a.n ahdnwe sch eS diene wh © Sree 1 20 
To exchange on checks .........ccccccsecs 20 30 
Memberships, active— 
Subs. of ’03, 04, 05. $95 00 
Subs. of 1906....... 2,129 38 
Subs. of 1907....... 2,370 50 
Subs. of 1908...... 10 00 $4,604 88 
Memberships, sustaining— 
Subs. of 1906....... $320 00 
Subs. of 1907....... 1,840 00 2,160 00 6,764 88 $10,778 30 
q Disbursements. 
1 1906. 
May 1. By Proceedings, back Nos........ $16 00 
to By Proceedings of 1906— 
1907. Co dc-csepekaady ene ee 149 38 
May 20. Printing and binding......... 1,758 35 
er 77 50 
OTT ee 487 15 $2,472 38 
EG ba 6 x's cn tlein ad 0oe ee wa web e iawn 1,025 99 
IE. wc ahid + nhtee dé a neuanas <meta 215 50 
By Index and Guide— 
IIT. Su 5.6.5:5.0 4 0 chunaeton $500 00 
a eee 86 00 586 00 
By advance printing Conference 1906....... 61 00 
By stationery and miscellaneous printing... 571 16 
a ie ane wha a ma dlag tia Gade whew se 330 75 
By telegraph and telephone .............. 40 52 
By freight, express and miscellaneous ex.. 102 43 
ene ee 143 10 
By advance press work, Conference of 1906. 250 00 
By insurance on volumes.................. 15 50 
By salary of Secretary....>....... $1,500 00 
By salary of Clerk .............. 720 00 
Clerk at Conference, 1906........ 10 00 
———— 2,230 00 
ION x: 5a 40 ns + whos waa hs Gees 180 00 
Traveling expenses, Secretary...... $347 86 
Traveling expenses, President...... 74 97 421 73 
TOUUUPOES DOMARCO oo occ ccewcciescecceses 2,116 24 $10,778 30 


Respectfully submitted, 
ALEXANDER JOHNSON, 


General Secretary. 
Examined with vouchers and found correct. 


Balance certified, $2,116.24. 
JOHN M. GLENN, 
FRANK MCVEY, 
Auditing Committee. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CONFERENCE, 
1907. 


President, Amos W. Butler, Indianapolis, Ind.; First Vice-President, 
Hugh F. Fox, Plainfield, N. J.; Second Vice-President, George Vaux, Jr., 
Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; Third Vice-President, L. A. Rosing, St. 
?aul, Minn.; General Secretary, Alexander, Johnson; Assistant Secretaries, 
W. H. McClain, St. Louis, Mo.; Charles P. Kellogg, Waterbury, Conn. ; 
Arthur P. Kellogg, New York; Nathaniel G. Grasty, Baltimore; Harold 
K. Estabrook, Philadelphia; H. S. Braucher, Portland, Maine; Treasurer, 
Robert J. Hoguet, New York. 

Executive Committee—The President; the ex-Presidents of the Confer- 
ence; the First Vice-President; James Allison, Cincinnati; Ernest P. 
Bicknell, Chicago; Joseph Lee, Boston; Hon. Julian W. Mack, Chicago; 
F. L. MeVey, Minneapolis; George B. Robinson, New York; Max Senior, 
Cincinnati; Mornay Williams, New York; Dr. Hal C. Wyman, Detroit. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


ReEPoRTS FROM Strates—Alexander Johnson, General Secretary, Chair- 
man ex officio; George B. Davis, Richmond, Va.; Miss Daisy Denson, 
Raleigh, N. C.; W. A. Gates, Berkeley, Calif.; W. C. Graves, Springfield. 
Ill.; Rutherford H. Platt, Columbus, Ohio. 


STATE SUPERVISION OF CHARITABLE AND CORRECTIONAL AGENCIES—Robert 
W. Hebberd, New York, Chairman; Mrs. Ophelia Amigh, Geneva, Ill.; C. 
W. Birtwell, Boston ; O. K. Cushing, San Francisco; Dr. Charles A. Elwood, 
Columbia, Mo.; Wm. S. Friedman, Denver; Frank D. Hall, Fargo, N. D.; 
C. M. Hubbard, Cincinnati; Carey J. Hunter, Raieigh, N. C.; Mrs. Mary A. 
Jacobson, Newark, N. J.; Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Rockford, Ill.; D. B. 
Price, Stevensville, Mont.; Hon. M. J. Scanlan, New York; W. E. Tipton, 
Mitchell, S. D.; George S. Wilson, Washington, D. C.; M. M. Woods, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Dr. Hal C. Wyman, Detroit. 


NEEDY FAMILIES: THEIR HoMES AND NEIGHBORHOODS—A. W. Gutridge, 
St. Paul, Minn, Chairman; Miss Ada L. Arundel, Richmond, Va.; George 
A. Bellamy, Cleveland; Robert F. Biggs, Baltimore; Nathan Bijur, New 
York; Dr. Boris D. Bogen, Cincinnati; Miss Caroline Crosby, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; George F. Damon, Kansas City, Mo.; A. F. Davis, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Mrs. H. H. Dawson, Newark, N. J.; Charles S. Grout, Indianapolis; J. C. 
Logan, Atlanta; James Minnick, Providence, R. I.; Miss Anna H. Murray, 
Seattle, Wash.; Benjamin Pettee, Boston; Mrs. P. J. Toomey, St. Louis; 
Charles F. Weller, Washington, D. C. 

PROMOTION OF HEALTH IN Homr, ScHoot AND Factory—W. H. Allen, 
New York, Chairman; Dr. Frank Billings, Chicago; Miss M. L. Birtwell, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Otto W. Davis. Columbus, 0.; Mrs. Emma Eckhouse, 
Indianapolis; Dr. Charles P.. Emerson, Baltimore; Miss Harriet Fulmer, 
Chicago; Freeman Gowen, Portland, Maine; Edward T. Hartman, Boston; 
Miss Marie R. Jamme. Minneapolis; Miss Matilda Johnson, Cleveland; 
Dr. S. A. Knopf, New York; Dr. Walter Lindley, Los Angeles; Wm. H. 
McClain, St. Louis; Rev. S. P. Morris, Omaha; Edgar Gardner Murphy, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 
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THE INSANE AND EpiLeptic—Dr. Owen Copp, Boston, Chairman; Rey. 
J. M. Buckley, New York; Dr. G. F. Edenharter, Indianapolis; Dr. H. C. 
Eyman, Massillon, Ohio; Robert Gilliam, Petersburg, Va.; Dr. J. L. Green, 
Asylum, Neb.; Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, Chicago: Gustave Kiisterman, Green 
Bay, Wis.; Dr. O. R. Long, Ionia, Mich.; Dr. M. L. Perry, Parsons, Kansas; 
Hon. G. S. Robinson, Des Moines, Iowa; Dr. Bruce Smith, Toronto; Dr. 
W. B. Spratling, Sonyea, N. Y.; Dr. H. A. Tomlinson, St. Peter, Minn. 


DEFECTIVES—Dr. J. M. Murdock, Polk, Pa., Chairman; Prof. Demarchus 
C. Brown, Indianapolis: Miss E. E. Farrell, New York; Dr. A. C. Jelly, 
Boston; J. W. Jones, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. George Mogridge, Glenwood, 
Iowa; Dr. Mary Pogue, Lake Geneva, Wis.; Dr. A. C. Rogers, Faribault, 
Minn.; Mrs. C. A. Weston, Portland, Maine; Dr. A. W. Wilmarth, Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. 

Stratistics—John Koren, Boston, Chairman; Ernest P. Bicknell, Chi- 
eago; Prof. F. W. Blackmar, Lawrence, Kan.; Miss Lillian Brandt, New 
York; Frank Tucker, New York; Miss Katherine C. Felton, Oakland; 
Frederick L. Hoffman, Newark, N. J.; Prof. Jacob H. Hollander, Balti- 
more; Miss Frances A. Kellor, New York. 


CHILDREN—George L. Sehon, Louisville, Ky., Chairman; Miss Frances 
G. Curtis, Boston; Mrs. W. G. Fairbank, Middletown, Conn.; Hon. A. W. 
Frater, Seattle, Wash.; Wm. T. Gardner, Portland, Ore.; C. W. Hart, St. 
Charles, Ill.; Rev. Brother Henry, Westchester, N. Y.; J. T. Humphries, 
St. Anthony, Idaho; Rev. Walter Reid Hunt, Orange, N. J.; T. D. Hurley, 
Chicago; J. C. Kalleen, Jamesburg, N. J.; J. J. Kelso, Toronto; Sherman 
C. Kingsley, Chicago; Renjamin C. Marsh, Philadelphia; Miss L. V. North, 
Baltimore; Fred L. Paddelford, Golden, Colo.; W. B. Sherrard, Sioux Falls, 
S. D.; Dr. W. H. Slingerland, Des Moines, lowa; Seymour H. Stone, Bos- 
ton; Henry W. Thurston, Chicago; E. F. Tibbott, Philadelphia; Evert 
Jansen Wendell, New York; Mrs. I. D. Wiltrout, Eau Claire, Wis. 


PRISON AND PoLIce ADMINISTRATION—Joseph F. Scott, Elmira, N. Y., 
Chairman; Rev. S. J. Barrows, New York; A. D. Bemer, Lincoln, Neb. ; 
N. F. Boucher, Bismarck, N. D.; Rev. Harris R. Cooley, Cleveland; Charles 
A. DeCourcy, Lawrence, Mass.; Wm. M. Johnston, Allegheny, Pa.; Hon. 
Emlin McClain, Des Moines, Iowa; R. W. McClaughry, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas; F. H. Mills, New York; Fred G. Pettigrove, Boston; Richard 
Sylvester, Washington, D. C.; John L. Whitman, Chicago; Frederick H. 
Wines, Scranton, Pa.; H. A. Wolfer, Stillwater, Minn. 

Srate CoRRESPONDING SECRETARIES—Alabama, Miss Julia S. Tutwiler, 
Pres. Ala. Normal College, Livingston; Alaska, Rev. Sheldon Jackson, U. 
S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C.; Arkansas, Prof. J. H. Rey- 
nolds, Fayetteville; California. W. A. Gates, Sec. St. Bd. of Charities, 
Berkeley ; Colorado, Clarence Hagar, Sec. State Bd. of Charities and Cor- 
rection, Denver; Connecticut, Charles P. Kellogg, Sec. State Bd. of Chari- 
ties, Waterbury; Delaware, Mrs. Emalea P. Warner, 1202 Delaware Ave., 
Wilmington; District of Columbia, Geo. S. Wilson, Sec. Bd. of Charities, 
District Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Florida, Mrs. Cora Hawley Seaton. 
Supt. Ch. Home Soc. of Fla., Jacksonville; Georgia, Dr. T. D. Longino, 
719 Century Bldg., Atlanta; Idaho, J. T. Humphries, Supt. Idaho Indust. 
Training School, St. Anthony; Illinois, Wm. C. Graves, Sec. Bd. State Com. 
Public Charities, Springfield; Indiana, Miss Laura Greely, Chief Clerk 
State Rd. of Charities, Indianapolis; Iowa, F. S. Treat, Sec. Bd. of Con- 
trol. Des Moines; Kansas, Prof. F. W. Blackmar, Lawrence; Kentucky, 
Thos. D. Osborne, Pres. Ky. St. Conf. of Char. and Corr., Louisville; 
Louisiana, Michel Heymann, 5242 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans; Maine. 
E. P. Wentworth, Portland: Maryland, Nathaniel G. Grasty, ‘Sec. Super- 
visors of City Charities, Baltimore; Massachusetts, Joseph Lee, 101 Tre- 
mont St., Boston; Michigan, L. C. Storrs, Sec. Bd. Char. and Cor., Lansing; 
Minnesota, A. W. Gutridge, 609 Baltimore Bldg., St. Paul; Missouri, Miss 
Mary E. Perry, Vice-Pres. St. Bd. Char. and Corr., 12 Vandeventer Place, 
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St. Louis; Montana, D. B. Price, Stevensville; Nebraska, C. E. Prevey, 328 
S. 10th St., Lincoln; New Hampshire, Mrs. Frank 8S. Streeter, 234 N. Main 
St., Concord; New Jersey, Mrs. Abraham Van Winkle, Newark; New Mex- 
ico, Rabbi Jacob K. Kaplin, Albuquerque; New York, Robert W. Hill, See. 
St. Bd. of Charities, Albany; North Carolina, Miss Daisy Denson, Sec. 
Board of Public Charities, Raleigh; North Dakota, Frank D. Hall, 1425 
4th Ave. So., Fargo; Ohio, H. H. Shirer, Sec. Bd. of St. Charities, Colum- 
bus; Oklahoma, Mrs. R. W. Ramsey, Guthrie; Oregon, W. R. Walpole, 305 
Jefferson St., Portland; Pennsylvania, Carl Kelsey, Asst. Prof. Sociology 
Univ. of Penn., Philadelphia; Rhode Island, Frederick Bowman, Provi- 
dence; South Carolina, A. T. Jamison, Supt. Connie Maxwell Orphanage, 
Greenwood; South Dakota, W. E. ‘Tipton, Sec. Bd. of Charities and Cor- 
rection, Mitchell; Texas, Rev. R. C. Buckner, Dallas; Utah, Mrs. Ida S. 
Dusenberry, Provo; Vermont, Rev. J. Edward Wright, 19 Baldwin St., 
Montpelier; Virginia, Dr. Wm. F. Drewry, Petersburg; West Virginia, R. 
H. Brown, P. O. Box 692, Morgantown; Washington, Miss Anna H. Mur- 
ray, 527 New York Bldg., Seattle; Wisconsin, M. J. Tappins, Sec. St. Bd. 
of Control, Madison; British Columbia. C. J. South, Vancouver; New 
Brunswick, Rev. Hunter Boyd, The Manse, Waweig: Ontario, Dr. A. M. 
Rosebrugh, 22 Clinton St., Toronto; Quebec, Richard H. Lane, C. O. S., 
98 Bleury St., Montreal; Cuba, Dr. Juan B. Valdes, Havana. 
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MEMBERSHIP LIST. 


Revised to September 1, 1907. 


ALABAMA. 


Johnson, J. H., Ala. School for Deaf 
Talladega. 

Searcy, Dr. J. T., Supt. Insane Hos- 
pital, Tuscaloosa. 

Tutwiler, Miss Julia S., Livingston. 


ARIZONA. 
Shields, Rev. Harvey M., Ph. D., Bis- 
bee. 


ARKANSAS. 
Reynolds, Prof. J. H., Fayetteville. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Associated Charities, 1265 Franklin St., 
Oakland. 

*Banning, B. R., 2434 Hillside Ave., 
Berkeley. 

Brewer, Miss Anne W., 770 Summit 
Ave., Oakland. 

Bridge, Dr. Norman, 217 So. Broadway, 
Los Angeles. 

— Julius A., 2317 W. 9th St., Los 

ngeles 
Burdette, Mrs. Clara B., Pasadena. 
Carver, Clara E., Court House, Los 


Angeles. 

Clarke, James, 187 S. Marango Ave., 
Pasadena. 

Conaty, Rt. Rev. Thos. J., Bishop of 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles. 

—-. rs. Dane, 3001 Dwight Way. 


Cushing “sts. John M., 920 Linden St., 
Dawson, Dr. Wm. J. G., Medical Supt. 
Home for F. M., Eldri dge. 
ie Cc. C., 01 S. Spring St., Los 
n 
Bberle, _Warren C., 510 Vignes St., Los 
Pitch, sstiss Virginia, 723 Irwin St., San 
Gilman, Emma Ross., 720 Anacapa St., 
Santa Barbara. 
on J. P., Supt. Whittier State 
r. 
Grippen, Miss Mary E., Whittier State 
hool, bey 
Hallidie, Mrs. A. , 2635 Channing Way, 
Berkeley. 
Hatch, F. W., Gen. Supt. State Hos- 
pitals, Sacramento. 
Linilley, a — 1414 8S. Hope 8t., 
McGraw, ioe “Elva B., 945 Chestnut 
St., Oakland. 
——— Miss Fannie, 580 20th St., Oak- 
McLean, Rev. J. K., Berkeley. 


*Sustaining members. 


Moore, E. C., Supt. Pub. Schools, Los 
Angeles. 

Mur hy, Mrs. W. W., 1342 S. Union 
ve., Los Angeles. 

Pardee, Hon. George C., Sacramento, 

DVatterson, Hon. . C., First National 
Bank, Los Angeles. 

Peixotto, Dr. Jessica B., Univ. of 
Calif., Berkeley. 

Pendleton, Miss Helen, Webster St., 
Oakland. 

Pillsbury, A. J., Sacramento. 

Randall, Wm. T., Supt. Preston Schoo! 
of Industry, Waterman. 

Robinson, Mrs. C. J., McKinley Ind. 
Iiome, Los Angeles. 

Sterling, Mrs. E. C., Crescent Ave., 
Redlands. 

Stone, Dr. Elmer E., Supt. Napa St. 
Hospital, Napa. : 
oe. fiss Helen, 914 Castro St., Oak- 

and. 
Taylor, James P., 459 12th St., Oakland. 
Whitney, Miss C. A., Sec. Associated 
Charities, 808 Broadway, Oakland. 


San Francisco. 


Associated Charities, The. 
Cushing, O. K., 37 Seventh Ave. 
Ibavis, Ifon. A. M., The Emporium. 
Davis, Horace, 133'S r St. 

Feiton, Miss Katherin J C., 1308 Wel- 
ster St.. Oakland (temporarily). 
Gates, W. A., Sec. Board of State Char 
ities, the Merchants Exchange. 
Fisk, Rev. H. A., 712 Greenwich St. 

Levy, Meyer H., 436 O'Farrell St. 
Lewis, Herbert W., Supt. Boys ‘and 
Girls’ Aid Soc., Baker and Grove 


Sts. 

McCarity, Miss Theresa Earles, 1325 
Jreen St. 

Putnam, Osgood, 401 California St. 

Ramm, Rev. Chas. A., 1100 Franklin St. 

Ruess. Christopher, 1255 9th Ave., Sun- 


set. 
Symmes. Frank L., 42 Montgomery St. 
Todd, Arthur J., 1635 Mason St. 
Turner, George C., Baker and Grove 


Sts. 
Wheelen, F. H., 224 Calif. St. 


COLORADO. 
Rates, C. L1., 1457 S. Logan, Denver. 
Boal, Mrs. George J., 1655 Sherman 
Ave., Denver. 


Bruno, Frank J., 213 Hagerman Bldz., 
Colorado § rings. 

Caspar, Mrs. Stanley M., Vice Pres. St. 
Board of Charities and Correction. 
i "Gaylord St., Denver. 
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Clark, Rev. A. W., Court House, Den- 
ver. 

Dennis, Jos., Jr., Golden. 

Friedmann, Rabbi W. 8., Denver. 

George, Mrs. 8S. Izetta, Sec. C. O. &., 
1420 Champa St., Denver. 

Gregory, Ida L., Probation Officer, 1032 
14th St., Denver. 

Hagar, Clarence E., State Capitol, Den- 
ver. 

Lawney, Dr. Eleanor, Vice Pres. Bd. 
of St. Charities, Denver. 

Library of University of Colorado, Boul- 
er, 

Lindsey, Judge Ben. B., Denver. 

Lott, Winifred E., 218 E. Dale St., 
Colorado Springs. 

McDonald, Mrs. W. H., Sec. Asso. 
Charities, 304 N. Main Et., Pueblo. 

Muller, Alfred, Denver. 

Paddelford, Fred L., Supt. St. 
School for Boys, Golden. 
Pershing, J. H., 404 Equitable Bldg., 

Denver. 
Pisko, Mrs. Seraphine, Pres. Council of 


Indus, 


Jewish Women, 1220 Corona 8St., Den- 
ver. 

Rudolph Rev. Walter 8., Supt. Chil- 
dren’s Home Soc., Harris, Adams 


Co 

Slocum, William F., 24 College Place, 
Colorado Springs. 

St. Home for Dependent Children, 2309 
S. Clarkson St., Denver. 

Storrs, 0. 8., Chairman Co. Bd. Char. 
and Corr., Denver. 

Thomas, Wm., Breckenridge. 

Van Kleck, Mrs. Henry, 1269 Logan 
Ave., Denver. 

Williams, Mrs. Anna G., Asst. Sec. St. 
Bd of C. & C., Denver. 

wee oe. James, Mem. St. Bd. of 


.. Denver. 
vee Mrs. Harriet E., 220 12th St., 
sould 
Woman's Club of Denver, 1620 Stout St., 
Denver. 


Wright, Mrs. J. P., Detention School, 
2844 Dowing Ave., Denver. 


CONNECTICUT 


Averill, Mrs. John C., 


160 Broadway, 


Pres. St. Bd. of 


k, 
Buel, Dr. John L., Litchfield. 
Fairbank, W. G., Middletown. 
Fairbank, Mrs. W. G., Middletown. 
Fisher, Prof. Willard, Middletown. 
Fuller, Edward A., Suffield. 
Gay, Hon. Henry, Winst ed. 
Gilman, Miss Emily 8., 380 Washington 
St. Norwich. 
Glover, Mrs. Emily H., Fairfield. 
Hallock, Dr. F. K., Cromwell. 
Hetrick, Mrs. A. J., 9 Washington St., 
Norwich. 
*Hillard, Miss Mary R., St. Margaret’s, 
Holman, Justin B., Deep River. 
Jobnson, L. 8., New Britain. 
*Kellogg, Chas. P., Sec. St. Board of 
Charities, Waterbury. 
Knight, Dr. George H., Lakeville. 
Knight, Mrs. George H., Lakeville. 
Merritt, Charles H., Danbury. 
*Mitchell, Mrs. Frank A., 208 W. Thames 
St., Norwich. 


*Sustaining members. 


mom. James P., 3 Hickory, Water- 
ury. 
Noble, Dr. Henry 8., Middletown. 


*Platt, F. G., 32 Grove Hill, New Brit- 


ain. 
Pope, Miss Theodate, Farmington. 
Shanley, Rev. Walter J., Danbury. 
Whittlesey, H. C., Middletown. 
Woodruff, George M., Litchfield. 


Hartford. 


Bunce, Jonathan B., 61 Edwards St. 

Down, Dr. Edwin A., 2 State St. 

Ferguson, Mrs. Henry, 123 Vernon St. 

Green, David L, Supt. C. O. S&S, 
Trumbull St. 

Griswold, Miss Jose hine M., Sec. Aid 
Soc., Brown & Thompson Bldg. 

*Hall, Miss Mary, 98 Pratt St. 

Holcomb, Miss Elizabeth A., Ch. Aid 
Soc., Cheney Bldg. 

Howe, Dr. H. G., 137 High St. 

Huntington, Rev. J. T Clinton St. 

Jackson, Rey. John H., Supt. Open 
Hearth Assn., - Grove St. 

Kane, Thos. F-, vg mg og 

Merriam, Prof. Alex. 314 Collins St. 

Morse, J. Howard, 222 sear St. 

Rossiter, Irmagarde, 105 Clark St. 

Stillman, W. W., Supt. Pub. Char., 222 
Pearl St. 

Thompson, Whitefield N., Hartford Re- 
treat. 


New Haven. 


Bacon, Miss Rebekah G., 307 Crown St. 

Brewer, Prof. Wm. H., 418 Orange St. 

Brown, Robert, Observatory Place. 

Corcoran, Rev. John F., St. Francis Or- 
phan Asylum. 

*F eee Prof. Henry W., 43 Hillhouse 


onder “prof. Irving, 460 Pros 


ect St. 
Matthewson, Albert McC., 


Chapel 


Newton, Henry G., 818 Chapel St. 
Porter, Joseph, 215 Whitney Ave. 
Preston, Sherw O., 200 Orange St. 
Sheldon, Charles A. 


Stokes, Rev. Anson Phelps, Jr., Elm 
St., Yale Univ. 
Welch, Pierce N. 
DELAWARE. 
Associated Charities, 602 West St., Wil- 


mington. 
*Bancroft, Wm. P., Wilmington. 
Blackburn, B. Frank, Supt. New Castle 
Co. Hospital, Farnhurst. 
Henry, Dr. C., Newark. 
Jackson, Mrs. Emma, 2400 Market St., 


Wilmington. 

Jackson, Hewry M., 2400 Market St., 
Wilmington. 

Kellogg, Rev. H. W., 
Church, Wilmington. 

Meserve, A. 8S., Wilmington. 

Meserve, Bertha W., Wilmington. 

Summer, Miss Elizabeth, 602 West St., 


Wilmington. 
Warner, Mrs. D., 1202 Delaware 
End Reading 


urace M. E. 


Ave., Wiimington. 
Weaver, Jennie M., 
Room, Wilmington. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Associated Charities, 811 G. St., N. W. 
*Baldwin, Wm. H., Stoneleigh ‘Court. 
Birch, _— Blanche L., 1231 3lst St. 
*Browne. , 1419 F St., N. W. 
ae - vise AE, B., 607 Howard Ave., 


Cook, George Wm., Howard Univ. 
Crosby, Frances S8., 925 N. e. N. W. 
pre Miss H. ida, 606 4% 8 Ss. W. 
s, Henry S., Sec. Playground As- 
sociation of America, 705 Ouray pids. 
. Supt. Reform Schoo 
Bladensburg Rd. 
DeLacy, Hon. William H., Judge Juve- 
nile Court. 
ee of Commerce and Labor, 
h and New York Ave 
Douglass, John W., Agt. “pa. of Ch. 
uardians, 1705 35th St. 
Downey, W. F., 1013 17th St., N. W. 
Edson, John Joy, 9th and F Sts. 
—— Mrs. Barton W., 412 T St., 


Fernandis, Mrs. Sarah Collins, Hd. Res. 
College Soc. Settlement, 118 M St., 


8. : 
Gilfillan, Ed. S&., - H S8t., N. EB. 
Green, Miss Ida A, 811 G s, NN. W. 
Hatch, Wallace, G St., N. W. 
Jackson, Rev. Sheldon, D.D., U. 8S. Bur. 
of Education. 
Janney, B. T., 1671 3ist og 
Kemp, James E., 811 G St., N. W. 
Kerby. Kev. Wm. J., Prot. “of Sociology, 
Catholic University. 
*Kibbey. Miss Bessie J., 2025 Mass. 


McCurdy, Miss M. V., 944 Westminster 
MacFarland, Henry B. F., 1816 F St., 
MacFarland, Mrs. H. B. F., 1816 F St., 
Maguire, Rev. Joseph I., 9 9th St., 


Morgan, Dr. Jamés Dudley, 919 15th St. 
Neill, Charles P., Catholic ‘University. 
Prescott, Annie M., 1111 E. Capitol St. 
Reynolds, James B., ~e Highlands. 
Rudolph, Cuno H., 1332 New York Ave. 
a = Mrs. Mary C., 1737 Willard S8t., 


Ryan, Muss Amelia A., 1243 H St., N. EB. 
Sh‘nner, C. W., Supt. Indus. Home 


Ss 5 
Southworth, Miss Inez Mt, Eastern Agt. 
Asst. Char., 319 Pa. Ave., 8S. E. 

Truesdell, Col. age Wyatt Bldg. 
Van Trump, Miss Clara Jessup, 456 N. 


St., S. W. 
Weller, Chas. F., Gen. Sec. A. C., S811 
G St, Ne WwW. 


Wiison, G. Sec. Board of Charities, 
District Biag 

Woodward, S 2015 Wyoming Ave. 

——- Louis F., Supt. Washington 


sylum. 
—, Mrs. L. F., 19th and C. 8Sts., 


FLORIDA. 


Seaton, Mrs. Cora Hawley, Supt. Ch. 
ome Soc. of Fla., Jacksonville. 
Woman’s Club of Jacksonville. 


*Sustaining members. 
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GEORGIA. 


Boyd, Mrs. I. i Atlant 

Ce Dr. M. &., 171 __ St., At- 
anta. 

Crumley, Rev. H. L., 22 Gordon St., 
Atlanta. 

Evans, ‘Thomas, City Warden, Atlanta. 

ae = M., Police Headquarters, At- 
anta. 

*Gunn, J. R., Ga. Indus. Home, Macon. 

Kriegshaber, V. H., Pres. Federation of 
Jewish Char., Atlanta. 

Logan, ae C., See. Asso. Char., 209 
Gould Bldg., ‘Atlanta. 

Longino, Dr. T. D., 723 Century Bldg., 
Atlanta. 

ae A. J., 604 Century Bldg., 


Marx, ‘Davia, 497 Washington St., At- 


lan 

Phili » ¥ Columbus. 

Raoul, Miss Rebecca Barnard, 708 
Peachtree St., Atlanta. 

White. W. Woods, 609 Anstell Bldg., 
Atlanta. 


HAWAII. 


Penge. Mrs. Edith F., Manager Asso. 
Char., Honolulu. 


IDAHO. 


Humphries, J. T., Supt. Indus. Tr. 
Sch., St. Anthony. 


ILLINOIS. 


*Amigh, Mrs. Ophelia L., Geneva. 
Associated Charities, Springfield. 
Athon, Dr. W. L., Supt. Southern Hosp. 


for Insane, Anna, 
, 2235 Sherman Ave., 


Axtell, Rey. N. 
Evanston. 

Bourland, Mrs. Clara P., 1301 Knoxville 
Rd., Peoria. 

Bourland, Mrs. Ogden P., 308 Grove St., 
Pontiac. 

Bureau of Assoc. Char., 320 N. Main 
St., Blocmington. 

Busse, William, Mount Prospect. 

Charity Council of Aurora, Aurora. 

Clark, Thos. 909 roadway, Quincy. 

Corbus, J. C., ‘Supt. Eastern Hosp. for 
Insane, Hospital. 

Davis. tlenry., Pres. Home for the 
Friendless and Assoc. Char., Spring- 


field. 

Eljis, Miss Martha E., 2707 Main St., 

uincy. 

Fairbrother, Dr. H. C., E. St. Louis. 

Fessler, Mrs. James C., Rochelle. 

Freeman Joseph H,, Supt. School for 
Blind, lechenvilie. 

Freeman, Mrs. J. H., Ill. School for 
Blind, Jacksonville. 

Giilett, Charles R., Supt. Ill. School for 
Deaf, Jacksonville. 

Glaseoff, David A., Gen. Sec. A. C., 


Peoria. 

Graves, William C., Sec. Bd. of State 
Commissioners of Pub. Char., 908 So. 
2nd sSt., Springfield. 


ILLINOIS 


Hart, C. W., Supt. St. Charles Sch. for 
Beys, St. Charles. 

Hart, Mrs. Hastings H., Oak Park. 

Hotchkiss, Prof Willard E., 898 Simp 


son St., Evanston. 
Houghteling, Mrs. J. L., Winnetka. 
wee, C. M., 134-140 E. Main St., De- 
eatur. 


Jayne, Dr. William, Springfield. 
Kingsley. Mrs. B. C., 1400 Judson Ave., 
Evanston. 


Kohn. H. H., Anna. 

Lathrop. Miss Julia C., Rockford. 

McAnally, J. C., Mem. St. Board of 
Pub. Char., Carbondale. 


MecCanley, Mrs. R. N., Matron Sol. Or- 
phan Home, Normal. 

*McCormick, Cyrus H., Lake Forest. 

Mallory, M M., Gen. Supt. Ill. St. Re- 
formetory, Pontiac. 

Miller. Mrs. Flo. Jamson, Supt. Sol- 
diers’ Widows’ Home, Wilmington. 

Miller, Rev. M. J., Geneseo. 

Moore, Ensley, 86 W. State St., Jack- 
sonville. 

Packard, Miss Laura E., 368 Lake St., 
Oak Park. 

— W. H. C., M: D., Beverly Farm 


C., Beverly Farm 
School, Godfrey. 


Somerville, William, Supt. Sol. & Sail. 
Home, Quincy. 

Songer, Dr. Walter E., Supt. Asylum 
for Insane Criminals, Menard. 


Sprigg, Mrs. J. N., 1654 Jersey St., 


(uines 
Talcott, Mrs. Wm. A., 839 N. Main St., 
Rockford. 
Virden, Charles, 2024 Sherman Ave., 
Fvanston. 
Wemple. F. H., Waverly. 
Wilson, Miss Kate, Virginia, Cass Co. 
Zeller, br. George A., Peoria. 
Chicago. 


*Adams, Mrs. Geo. E., 530 Relden Ave. 
Bailey, Mrs. Florence L., 79 Dearborn 


Baldwin, Abraham, 218 La Salle St. 

Barnard, Mrs. J. M., 441 Englewood 
Ave. 

Bicknell, Ernest P., Gen. Supt. Chi. 
Bureau of Char., 79 Dearborn St. 

Bingham. Josephine E., 4855 Woodlawn 


Ave. 
Bixby, ‘Col. W. H., Federal Bldg. 
Erie St. 


*Blaine, Mrs. Emnons, 344 E. 
Royle, Edward, 218 LaSalle St. 
—, of Personal Service, 4634 Drexel 
ou 
3408 Michigan Ave. 


Butler, Edward B., 
aoa. Mrs. Katharine M., 6530 Yale 
ve. 
Carman, G. N., Pres. W. 8. Dist. Bur. 
of Char., Lewis Inst. 
Carnes, W. W., Supt. Ill. Indus. Home 
for Blind, 851 Marshail Boul. 
— Mrs. A. A., , 1708 Prairie 
ve. 
Chicago Woman’s Club, Fine Arts Ridg. 
Clark. James I.., Man. Juv. Court Rec- 
ord, 636 Unity Pidg. 
as Helen M., 1016 


Jackson 
Sdgar T., 188 E. Madison St. 
*Sustaining members. 


oul. 
Davies, 
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Donaldson, Mrs. L. J., Asst. Supt. Ill. 
Shar. Home & Aid Soc., 1 Unity 

Dond, Bes: L. B., 3257 Mich. Ave. 

Fallows, Rt. Rev. Samuel, 967 W. Mon- 
roe St. 

Frank, Henry L., 


1608 Prairie Ave. 
Fulmer, Miss 


Harriet, Supt. Visiting 
Nurse Assn., 79 Dearborn St. 
Garrard, Chas. T., 227 W. Adams St. 
Gaston, Lucey Page, 184 La Salle St. 


Hamlin, Mrs. Laura A., Hull House, 
335 S. Halsted. 
Hart, Hastings H., 601 Unity Bldg. 


*Hart, Mrs. Harry, 4639 Drexel Pould. 
Henderson, Prof. C. R., Univ. of Chi- 


cago 
Hirsch, Rabbi 3612 Grand 


Emil G., 
Roul. 
Holmes, Miss R. B., 79 Dearborn St. 

1922 Rarry Ave. 


Howe, Mrs. F. J., 
Hurley, Timothy D., 3831 Forest Ave. 
Training School of Chicago, 


*Jewish 
Judd and Clinton Sts. 
Kalisky. Miriam, 223 26th St. 
Kelly, Rev. Ed. A., 4515 5th Ave. 
Kiagsley, Sherman C., Supt. Chi. Relief 
and Aid Soc., 51 La Salle St. 
Knowlton, Miss Margaret J., Prob. Off., 
4316 Calumet Ave. 
Lamson. 8S. W., 6 Board of Trade. 
Legal Aid Soc., of Chicago, 640 Unity 


Bldg. 
Loeh, Leo A., 159 La Salle St. 
Lrneh, A. M., House of Correction, 
Lyon. F. Emory, 79 Dearborn St. 


McCauliff, Mrs. John, 
Ave.. Ravenswood, 
MeCormick, Harry, Dir. Outdoor Relief, 

Cook Co., 168 S. Clinton St. 
*McCormick, Mrs. N. F., 185 Rush St. 
McDowell, Mrs. Mary E., Univ. of Chi. 

Settlement, 4630 Gross Ave. 
*MacVeagh, Franklin, 29 Wahash Ave. 
Mack, Hon. Julian W., Judge Circuit 


324 Pensacola 


Court 
Maxwel!, George H., 140 Fisher Bldg. 
Miles, Charles, Territ. Sec. Salvation 
Army, 3% State St. 


Montgomery, Mrs. Frank Hugh, 5548 
Woodlawn Ave. 

Montgomery, Miss Louise 59° Throop 
Ss 


Moulton, Mrs. George M., 2119 Calumet 


ve. 

Page, Rev. Herman, 5036 Washington 
Ave. 

Parks, Mrs Evelyn “ Prob. Officer, 


6207 Greenwood Ay 


Pehbers, Ashley, 399 State St. 
Petterson, C. A., 2396 Lowell Ave. 
Pfeiffer, Lillie Anna, 209 Oakwood 


Poul. 
Quinlan, Emma, 508 Oakley Boul. 
Robins, Mrs. Raymond, Noble and An- 
gus Sts. 
Robins, Raymond, Noble and Angus 


Sts. 
Rosenthal, Julius, Fort Dearborn Bldg. 
Sears, Miss Amelia, 729 W. Adams St. 
Shortall. John G., 100 Washington St. 
Soiomon, Mrs. tongs Pres. Council of 
Jewish Women, 4406 Mich. Ave. 
Stolz, Rabbi oe. “ET 42d Place. 


Sturges, Miss Marion D., 107 Lincoln 
Park Boul. 

Sulzberger, 8S. L., Peoria and Van Bu- 
ren 


a al 
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Taylor, Prof. Graham, 180 Grand Ave. 
wee Graham Romeyn, 616 The Rook- 


ghesen, Henry W., Ch. y Ana Officer 
Juv. Ct., 7233 Harvard Av 

Turner, Lillia E., Supt. chi. ‘Nursery, 
etc., 175 Burling St. 

an Nostrand, Miss Myra B., Supt. 
Cent. — Bur. of Char., 1500 Wa- 
bash A 

Ward, Edith G., at Dearborn St. 

Webster, Dr. Geo. 70 State St. 

*Weiszenbach, RY 1006 «6 Tribune 


g. 

Whitehead, Miss Helen, 79 Dearborn St. 

Wilson, Alexander M., 51 La Salle St. 

Wright, Miss Mary Francis, 601 Unity 
Bla ., Asst. Editor Natl. Ch. Home 


Finder. 
Zepin, Rabbi George, Supt. United He- 
brew Charities. 


INDIANA. 


Alden, Ernest G., Rose Orphan Asylum, 
Terre Haute. 

Associated Charities, Evansville. 

Associated Charities, 6 Neely Bldg., 
Muncie. 

Associated Charities, South Bend. 

Ball, Wm. C., 1138 S. 5th St., Terre 
Haute. 

Bartholomew, V. W., 619 Franklin St., 
Michigan City. 

Beck. Mrs. L. M. Bloomington. 

Breed, R. E., Marion. 

Campell. Sarah E., 62i Hendricks St., 


a A. R., 731 S. 7th St., Terre 

aute. 

Cooper, Wm. P., 133 E. Berry St. Ft. 
ayne. 


Cunningham, Dr. S. R., State Soldiers’ 
Home, Lafayette. 

a Sydney Grand Opera House 
Block, Terre Flaute 

Eddinger, Chas. F., Supt. Poor Asylum, 


“ea 
Ellison, — Se Fort Wayne. 
Fitzgibbon, T , 184 Seventh St., Co- 
lumbus. 


Graham, A. H., Knightstown. 

Hale, 8S W., Geneva. 

Hall, Mrs. Ella E., Associated Chari- 
ties, South Bend. 

Hathaway, Miss Sarah, Supt. Misha- 
waka Orph. Asylum, Mishawaka. 

Herz, A., Terre Haute. 

Hughes, *Marshel, Court House, South 


nd. 
terete. Eugene H., 1239 ist St. Evans- 


Lancaster, Mrs. S. A., Lafayette. 
Lewis, Mrs. Mary Smith, Greensburg. 
Lineinger, Alfred S., Danville. 
McDoweil, Miss Effie, Plainfield. 

Metz, Miss Lydia, 101 EB. Pa. St., Evans- 


lle. 
*Nelson, Mrs. John C., 627 Market St., 


Logansport. 

Nicholson, Timothy, patenent. 

Orr, Thomas B., Anderso 

Palmateer, Mrs. A. E., ‘14 "Chestnut St., 
Terre Haute. 

Porter, Miss Loulse H., Michigan City. 

Reid, Jnmes D., Warden St. Prison, 
Michigan City. 


*Sustaining members. 


MEMBERS 


Rein, Mise Carrie, Gen. Sec. Asso. 
Char., South Bend. 

*Rice, FE. S., 415 Market St., Logansport. 

Robinson, Miss Elenora H., See. Co. Bd. 
of Char., Richmond. 

oneet. © os Dee 138 Roberts Ave., 

amm 
one. Mrs. , wei E., 722 E. Main St., 


Smith, Dr. S. E., Supt. East Hosp. for 
Insane, Richmond. 

Stouder, Mrs. Nellie M., Sec. Children’s 
} Assn., 711 E. Main St., Mun- 


Whittaker, Will H., Supt. Reformatory, 
Jeffersonville. 

Work, Mrs. Julia E., Supt. qeemaies 
School, Brightside. Plymouth. 

York, E. BE., Plaintield. 


Indianapolis. 


Brown, Proi. D. as State Library. 

*Eurford, Wm. 

Butler, Amos Ww Sec. State Board of 
Charities, State House. 

gg oe Miss Rag! 52 State House. 

*Day, Thomas Law Bldg. 

Denny, Tee S., 1221 N. Penna St. 

Dye, Charlorte, ‘Ind. Girls’ School. 

~— Mrs. Emma, 400 N. Delaware 


Elam, Mrs. John R., 1320 Park ave. 
Elder, John R., 12%7'N. Penn. St. 
Francis, Joseph M., 1549 Central Ave. 
beat Mi Francis H., 126 Georgia 


t 
Greely, Miss Laura, State House. 
Grout, C. 8., Gen. Sec. C. O. S., 306 
N. Delaware St. 
Hanly, Hon. J. Frank. Goseemee. 
Harcourt, A. H., R. 19. 
en” Miss E. F. i, 41 Central Trust 


Hiser, _ —— ,» 52 State House. 

*Lollweg, Took” 

*Jobnson, Alexander, 2139 N. Penna. St. 

McCoy, Mrs. Ella B., 30 E. Pratt St. 

McKee, Mrs. Will liam J., 1213 N. Dela- 
ware St. 

—— Herman E., 5801 E. Washing- 


ton 2 
Mendenhall, Pearson, 1614 Ludlow Ave. 
Montgomery, Ly Sarah L., Supt. Girls 
Indus 
Neble, Miss Sue B., 1714 E. 12th St. 
hes Mrs. Margaret F., 312 E. North 


nae am Mrs. 0. -» 1100 N. Meridian 
Sheerin, Mrs. Mary D., 1010 N. Penn. 


Smith, Mark A., 706 N. Sheffleld Ave. 
Spink. Pr. ary A 1140 E. Market St. 
SS) — De. rah, Central Hosp. for 


Thomas. ‘Miss Leila M., 52 State House. 

Vonnegut, C., IJr., National Casket Co. 

Whallon, Thos. C., Judge Police Court. 

Williams, John G., Ind. Trust Bldg. 

ve. Geo. 8., Supt. School for 
nd. 


IOWA. 


Associated Charities, Des Moines. 

Bartow, Dr. J. M., 221 S. 6th St., Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 

Converse, Miss Abbie J., Cresco. 

Cownie, John, The Capitol, Des Moines. 

Crawford, Dr. A., Long Block, Mt. Ver- 


non. 
Dunlap, Miss Flora, Hd. Res. Roadside 
Settlement, Des Moines. 
Fitzgeraid, F. P., Supt. Girls’ 
School, Mitchellville. 

Garrison. Miss Hattie R., 3d and Forest, 
Des Moines. 

Lemen, H. R., The Christian 
Council Bluffs. 

Lunbeck. Miss Clare, 2800 Eastern Ave., 
Davenport. 

McClain, Mrs. Catherine, 19 S. Dodge 
St., Dubnque. 

Mogridge, Dr. George, Glenwood. 


Indus. 


Home, 


— G. S., 1682 Pearl St., Sionx 
City. 
Wassam, Prof. Clarence W., Instruct. 


‘of Economics, State Univ. 


KANSAS. 


Bailey, Albert A., Saffordville. 

Bowman, If. C., Mem. Bd. 
Newton. 

Charles, H. W., Supt. Boys’ Indus. Sch., 


ra. 

Couch, Mrs. L. B., 148 ist St., Wichita. 

Fredenhagen, EF. A., Sec. Assoc. Char., 
ete., Topeka. 

Gleed, Mrs. Grace G., 
Ave., Topeka. 

Hannon, John, Leavenworth. 

Kanavel, G. W., Sedgwick. 


Control, 


1263 Western 


Knapp, Sec. Bd. Control, To- 
eka. 

MeClaumhey, Maj. R. W., Fort Leaven- 
worth. 

Flumb, Mrs. FP. B., 224 E. 6th Ave., 
Emporia. 

*Robinson, Mrs. Sarah T. B., Law- 
rence. 

Uhls, Dr. L. L., Supt. State Hosp., Osa- 
watomie. 


KENTUCKY. 


Atkinson, John B., Earlington. 
Breckenridge, Deshea, Lexington. 
Breckenridge, Mrs. Deshea, 337 Linden 


Walk, Lexington. 

Byall, J. Bruce, 216 Market St., Lex- 
ington, 

Caldwell, Peter, Supt. Indus. Sch. of 
Reform, Louisville. 

Castleman, Mrs. John B., 1415 Fourth 


Ave., Louisville. 

Conneil of Jewish Women. Touisville. 

Flexner. Bernard, Columbia Building, 
Louisville. 

Grauman, Edward, United Hebrew Re- 
lief, Louisville. 

Hayman, Mrs. Kate G., Chief Prob. 
Officer, Hotel Waverly, Louisville. 

Hild, Col. J. P., Supt. Bd. of Ch. Guar- 


a ag 731 W. Jefferson St., Louis- 

ville. 

Martin, A. D., The Ford & Johnson Co., 
Frankfort. 


*Sustaining members. 
40 
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Morris, Rev. George V., 
Char.. Lexington. 
Gohan, L. B., 3 The Osborne, Louis- 

ville. 
Osborne, Thomas D., Pres. Ky. St. Con- 
Char. and Cor., Louisville. 
Rideman, G. M., 532 3d St., Louisville. 
*Sehon, George L., Supt. Ch. Home 
Soc., Louisville. , 
Speed. Miss Louise J., Sec. Char. Org. 


Soec., Louisville. 
530 First St., 


Tarrant, M. MWleanor, 
Tvurpen, Margaret Streen, Beard. 


Pres. Asso. 


Louisvilie. 


LOUISIANA. 


Agnew, L. H., 
Orleans. 
Blaffer, J. A., Pres. 
New Orleans. 


642 Jordan Ave., New 


la. 6.2. 8. &, 


soning, George, 3447 Camp St., New 
Orieans. 
sSonnabel, Mrs. Anna, 5946 Patton St., 


New Orleans. 

Gordon, Miss ‘Jean M., 180 Prytania 
St., New Orleans. 

Heymann, Michel, 5342 St. Charles Ave., 
New Orleans. 

Leucht, Rabbi J. L., 844 Carondelet St., 
New Orleans. 

Loeh, Joseph S., 825 Gravier St., 
Orleans. 

Low, Ciarence F., 1015 Carrolton Ave., 
New Orleans. 


New 


Lyons, i. I., 222 Camp St., New Or- 
leons. 

McLaugblin, James J., 215 Carondelet 
St., New Orleans. 

MeMain, Miss Eleanor, Hd. Worker 
Kingsley House, 1202 Annunciation 


St., New Orleans. 
Miles. Miss B. B., 
New Orleans. 
Newman, Mrs. Isidore, St. Charles and 
Foucher, New Orleans. 

Rapier, Thomas G., The Picayune, New 
Orleans. 

Thompson, T. P., 1812 Calhoun St., New 
Orleans. 

Wexler, Miss Minnie, 
Ave., New Orleans. 


1524 Harmony S&t., 


1737 Napoleon 


MAINE. 


Albion, Rev. 
Portland. 

Anthony, Alfred Wm., Sec. Indus. Sch. 
for Girls, Lewiston. 

3ailey, Mrs. Hannah J., Winthrop Cen- 
ter. 


Jas. F., 21 Deering St., 


Benson, Mrs. H. I., 201 Oxford St., 
Portland. 
Boothby, Mrs. Fred E., Falmouth Ho- 


tel, Portland. 

Braucher, Hi. S., City Bldg., Portland. 

Burnham, Miss Edith, 469 Cumberland 
Ave., Portland. 

Burnham, Mrs. Edw. L., Pres. Women’s 
Council, Portland. 

Burrowes, E T., 70 Free St., Portland. 


Calkins, Rev. Raymond, 2 Storer St., 
Portland. 

Campbell, Mrs. Helen, ‘‘Greenacre,”’ 
Eliot. 
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om — Jean §8., 79 State St., Port- 


and. 

De Garmo.. Mrs. E. E., 127 E. 
St., Portland. 

Fitzgerald, Mrs. M. 8., 4 Deering Place, 


Portland. 
Flagg, Chas. F., 194 Middle St., 


Emery 


Port- 


and. 

Frye, Mrs. Geo. C., 364 Spring St., 
Portland. 

Gowen, Freeman, 1247 Congress S&t., 
Portland. 


Gowen, Mary W., Portland. 

ot Andrew, 1391 Congress 8St., 
and. 

Howe, Wm. T., Overseer of the Poor, 


Port- 


%2 Congress St., Portland. 

Hunt, Mrs. George S., 165 State St., 
Portland. 

Josselyn, Everett R., Overseer of the 
Poor, Portland. 

King, Mrs. Mary E., Prin. Indus. Sch. 


for Girls, Hallowell. 
Laughlin, A:exander T., 136 Park St., 
Portland. 
Merril], Mrs. Margaret T. W., 99 Win- 
ter St., Portland. 
Martha R., Sec. 
Char., City Bldg., Portland. 


Moore, Mrs. Asso. 
Nutt, Miss Elsie Clark, Fraternity Hse., 


75 Spring St., Portland. 

7 x ¥.. "223 Congress St., Port- 
an 

Randall, T. H., Supt. Citv Home, 551 
Brighton Ave., lortland. 

Regsenberg, Samuel, 195 Congress St., 
Portland 

Ross, Charles H., Portland. 


Smith. Mrs. Gilman P., Bangor. 

Stevens. Mrs. L. M. N., Portland. 

Wentworth, Edwin P., 
form Sch., Fortland. 

Wentworth Mrs. Fdwin, 
for Roys, Portland. 

Western, Mrs. C. A., 10 Pleasant Ave., 
Portland. 


Supt. St. Re- 
Matron Sch. 


MARYLAND. 


Glenn, Rev. W. L., Emmorton. 
Kingan, Mrs. Anna M., Chevy Chase. 
Pope, Wm. H., Otterbourne. 
*Stevens, Eugene K., Chevy Chase. 


Baltimore. 


Alexander, Miss C. Gertrude, Lawrence 
House Settlement, 816 W. Lombard 


Mrs. Laura J., 2219 Druid Hill 


Ave 
Black, “hele. P. O., x 303. 
Brown, Miss Elisaheth, 127 E. North 


Ave. 
Bruce, Mrs. Wm. Cabell, 8 W. Mt. Ver- 
non PI. 
Carson, Thos, C., Prov. Savings Bank. 
Cary, John R., Howard & Saratoga Sts. 
Cochran, Mrs. B. W., 1411 Eutaw PI. 
Denggaees, Miss Hattie, 1007 
ve. 
Dobie Miss Maud T., 816 Lombard St. 
Duvall, Mrs. Emily, 2020 Linden Ave. 
Eaton, Miss M. M., 119 W. Franklin St. 


*Sustaining members. 


t. 
Amos, 


Harlem 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


ae Charles P., Johns Hopkins 
*Fabyan, Marshal, Johns Hopkins Hosp. 
F —- Charities, 101 Saratoga 


Frame, George, 123 S. Calvert St. 

Fulton, John S8., 2211 St. Paul St. 

*Garrett, Mrs. Horatio W., Evergreen. 

Garrett, Miss Mary E., Monu- 
ment St. 

*Garrett, Robert, 506 Continental Bldg. 

Gilman, Prof. D. C., Pres. Carnegie In- 
stitute. 

Gitman, Miss Elizabeth, 614 Park Ave. 

*Gierpn, John M., 831 N. Eutaw St. 

*Glenn, John, Jr., 312 St. Paul St. 

Glenn. Mrs. John M., 831 N. Butaw St. 

eer Te G., Sec. Supervisors 
of C Char., City Hall. 

meted Dr. J. 
Normai and Indus. Inst. 

Hammond, Miss Juliet, 816 Lombard St. 


Ww. 
Harvey. Miss Mary S., 1026 W. Fayette 


wh Banneker 


Hendrix, J. M., Frederick Road. 

Heuisler, Charles W., 918 McCulloh St. 

Hoilyday, Lamar, Supt. Dept. Char. 
and Cor. 


ey we Summer Home, 
a ze p + 2 1324 WW. 


Hutzler, David, care Hutzler Bros. 

Jacobs, Dr. Henry Barton, 11 W. Mt. 
Vernon PI. 

en Joseph J., Eutaw and Madison 


Sts. 

*Kirk, Henry C., 1229 N. Charles St. 

*Lawford, J. M., 718 N. Howard St. 

*Levering, Eugene, 1308 Eutaw PI. 

Levering, Joshua, 102 Commerce St. 

Lichtenstein, Mrs. Rose Z., 1204 E. Bal- 
timore St. 

ae te Miss Kate M., 1101 Charles St., 


Monument 


me Rev. J. W., D. D., See. 
Federated Charities. 

*Maron, A. C., 12 W. Lexington St. 

Mowen, Miss Bess L., 522 N. Arlington 


*Newcomer, Waldo, P. O. Box 552. 
Pendleton, Miss H. B., 1520 Eager St. 
Poe, Miss Margaretta, 1500 Park Ave. 
Ranstead, Miss K. A., 1703 Bolton St. 
Remsen, Ira, Pres. Johns Hopkins 


hiv. 
Ridzley, Miss Eliza, 939 St. Paul St. 
Riggs. Lawrason, 814 ae St. 
es Miss Anna E., 301 N. Chas. 


*Seull Charles O., 516 Woodlawn Rd., 
Roland Park. 

Schryock, Thomas J., 1400 Madison Ave. 

Spicer, Miss Esther, 2004 Park Ave. 

Steele. H. rt, See. Soc. Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, Federated Charities 


106 W. Mulberry 
St. 

a _— Virginia U., 1609 N. Cal- 

— ‘DeCourey W., 822 Equitable 


Uftord, Walter . 101 W. Saratoga St. 
Walker, Elisha H., Fidelity Bldg. 


Bldg 
Steiner” Bernard C., 


MARYLAND—MASSACHUSETTS 


= Miss Blizabeth S., 336 N. Carey 


Weiller, Harry C., 1817 Eutaw PI. 
vo Julian Leroy, 2400 North Ave., 


White, Richard J., 13 North St. 
“wae Miss Helen 8., he Hopkins 


wise. Ges. C., 30 S. Sharp St. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


a = Miss Gladys, 21 Parker St., 

e 

Adams, a H., Melrose. 

Adams, Dr. George S., Supt. Westboro 
Ins. Hosp., Westboro. 


Wa- 


Andrews, Edward A., 7 Brown §&St., 
Cambridge. 

Arnold, George F., 81 Davis Ave., 
Brookline. 

Arnold, a. George F., 81 Davis Ave., 
Brooklin 

— asvey H., Newton St., Brook- 

nee “Mise Emily G., Prince St., Ja- 
maica Plain. 


oer ~ Frank, 198 Florida St., Spring- 


*Bickford, E. F., 38 Main St., Malden. 


Bill, Nathan D., Pres. Union Relief 
Assn., Springfield. 
Birtwell, Miss Mary L., Gen. Sec. Asso. 


Char., Cambridge. 
Blackstone, Hi. M., Supt. State Farm., 


State Farm. 

Bowen, Miss M., 63 Fayette St., 
Lynn. 

Brooks, John Graham, 8 Frances St. 
Cambridge. 

Burr, Mrs. Allston, Chestnut Hill. 

Burrage, Miss Amy, 16 Beech Road, 
Brookline. 


— a Clark, 206 Essex St., Law- 
Channing. Dr. Walter, Boylston St. & 
Chestnut Hill Ave., Brookline. 
om Organization Society, New Bed- 


Chelsey. Mrs. Annie L., Parish House, 
2 Church St., Cambridge. 

Codman, Miss Catherine A., Westwood. 

Codman. Col. Chas. R., Fisher Ave., 
Brookline. 

Codman, Mrs. Henrietta og 

Coffeen, Elmer L., Supt. nan Sch. 
for Roys, Westboro. 


Come. John L., Pleasant St., North- 
wre. 
Courtney. Martin J., City Hall, Lowell. 


Cummings, Miss Harriet Alma, Ken- 
nard Road, Brookline. 

Cummings, Miss H. F., 19 EB. 7th St., 
New Bedford. 
Davis, Miss Lucy W., 

Brookline. 
Dawes, Anna L., Pittsfield. 
DeCourey, Hon. Chas. A., 
*Dennen, Rev. Ernest J., 
mon St., Lyn 
*Doliber, Mrs. 
Brookline. 


16 Emerson St., 


Lawrence. 
80 S. Com- 


n. 
Thomas, Oak Rise. 


*Sustaining members. 
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Donlan. Dr. Charles E Sat. City Hos. 
and Almshouse, Lowell 
Dupee, Mrs. E. F., 309 Mt Auburn 8t., 


Cambridge. 
Emerson, Miss Charlotte, 202 South- 
Belle L., Matron Essex 


bridge St., Worcester. 
Fancher, Mrs. 
Co., Training School Lawrence. 


Fancher, W. Grant, Supt. Essex Co. 
Training School, Lawrence. 

Fernald, Dr. Walter E., Supt. Mass. 
Sch. for F. M., Waverly. 

Fish, Dr, John E., 26 Bartlett St., Mel- 
rose. 

Fiske, Mrs. Sarah D., 102 Hancock St., 
Malden. 


Vitchburg Benevolent Union, 145 Main 
St., Fitchburg. 


Gardner, Francis B., 31 Glenwood St., 
Brockton 

Goldsmith, Miss M. A., 12 Mason S8t., 
Lynn. 


Greeley, Miss Mabel L., 678 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. 
Hale, Kev. Edw. 

St., Roxbury. 
Hamilton, Kev. 

College. 
lIiart, Charles S., South Dartmouth. 
Liarwood, Elun. A. L., Newton Center. 


Everett, 39 Highland 
Frederick W., Tufts 


Hersey, Rev. C. F., 755 S. Ist St., New 
Bedford. 
Hitchcock, Dr. Edw., Amherst. 


Hobart, Miss Lillian M., 
Brooklite. 
Hodges, Very Rev. George, 3 Mason St., 

Cambridge. 
liopewell, Wm., 26 Pear St., Fall River. 
Howard, Miss Emily W., 7 Browu Bt., 
Cambridge. 
Hutchins, Lucey C., 
ae 
Jewette 
W ier 
Johnson, Charles R., Worcester. 

Joues, Sewaid W., Newton Highlands. 
Kennedy, F. L., 5 Mercer Circle, Cam- 
bridge. 
Lawrence, Rev 
bridge. 

Lawrence, Kt. Rev. Wm., Cambridge. 

Lincoln, Miss Frances M., 39 Cedar St., 
Worcester. 

Lineoln, Leontine, Fall River. 

Lyman, Rev. Payson W., 154 Hanover 
St., Fal! River. 

Macdonald, Mrs. Edith S., 39 Columbia 
St., Brookline. 


19 Stetson St., 


66 Kirkland St., 


Natalie, 16 Calumet Rd., 


Arthur, D. D., Stock- 


Mason, Miss Ellen E., 144 Washington 
St., Somerville. 

Maxim, Mrs. J. A., 119 Fern St., Pitts- 
field. 

Monroe, Wili S., Westfield, 

Montgomery, John F., Taunton. 

Morse, Mrs. F. F., Supt. Indus. Sch. 


for Girls, Lancaster. 
Nash, Mrs. Frank King, 

Dorchester. 
Nichols, Dr. John H., 

pital, Tewksbury. 
Thomas W., 


23 Everett St., 


Supt. State Hos- 


*Nickerson, Rev. 
fleld 


Jr., Pitts- 


Miss Lillian B., May St., 
Worcester. 
O’Meara, Dr. Michael J., 36 Trumbull 


fap w 
Peabody, Francis G., 3 Kirkland St., 


ge. 

Pelton, Miss Garnet Isabel, East St. 
Dedham. 

Poole, Miss Mary E., 160 Main St., Pea- 


body. 

Prescott, Oliver, Jr., Market St., New 
Bedford. 

Rand, Miss Lotta Gen. Sec. Asso. 
Char., 10 City Halt Sq., Lynn. 

Robinson, Roswell R., 84 Linden Ave., 
Malden. 

Rogers, Miss M. Py Canton. 

Rotch, Mrs. W. ‘New Bedford. 

Sanborn, Frank B, Concord. 

Seuvey, Mrs. Mary’ L., 63 Clinton Road, 
Brookline. 

wees = Hannah R., 288 Forest St., Med- 


Smart, Joseph A., Andover. 

Southwick, iss Bertha J., Supt. Asso. 
Char., ‘Vaunton. 

Springfield Board of Trade, Springfield. 

Stannard, Miss Emma Olive, 11 Central 
Ave., Medford. 

Stedman. Dr. Henry R., South St., 


*Thorp, J. G., 115 Brattle St., Cam- 


Tivnan, John B., 25 Hancock St., Salem. 

Walker, Melvin H., 3 Summer S8t., 
Westboro. 

Warren, M. A., Supt. Middlesex Indus. 
School, North Chelmsford. 

Waters, Chester C., South Swansea. 

Wheeler. Walter A., Wachusett Road, 


Whiting, Mrs. Eliza R., 486 Main St., 


Witherspoon, Misg Miriam F., @en. Sec. 
roe Pearl St., Worcester. 

*Wolcott, Mrs. Roger, Readville. 

Woods, ~ wed Helen A., 821 Main St., 


Worces 
Wright, Carroll D., Worcester. 


Boston. 


Adams, Arthur, Box 372. 

Albro, Miss Helen B., 7 Concord Sq. 
Allen, Edward E., Director Perkins In- 
stitute. 

Alien, Kev. F. B., 132 Marlboro St. 
Associated Charities, 43 Hawkins St. 
Bageley, Mrs. William. 306 Beacon St. 
Beale, Miss Mary S8., 34 Mt. Vernon St. 
Berry, Miss S. R., 43 Hawkins St. 
Birtwell, Charles W., Gen. Sec. Boston 
Children’s Aid Soc., Charity Bldg. 
Boston Public Library, . ley Square. 
*Brackett, Jeffrey R., arlboro St. 
ney, Charles H., sept. Farm Sch. 
Breed, Miss Mary, 43 Hawkins St. 
Bullard, Dr. Wm. N., 89 Marlboro St. 
Burgess, Miss Mary HL. 858 Albany St., 
oxbury. 
Burke, Robert E., 156 M. St. 
Capen, Ed. Warren, 14 Beacon St. 
Capen, Samuel B., 350 Washington St. 
Carstens, C. C., 43 Mt. Vernon St. 
Choate, Miss Emma, 18 Louisburg Sq. 


*Sustaining members. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


Clarke, Miss Emma H., 15 Brommer 8t. 
Clifton, Miss Amy C., 43 Hawkins St. 
Coe, Miss M. A., 12 Carver St. 
Colcord, Charles A., St. Bd. of Char. 
Copp, Dr. Owen, 36 State House. 
Crafts, Miss M. E., 308 Commonwealth 


Ave. 
Crawford, Dr. Sarah M., St. Bd. of 
Char. 
Curtis, Miss Frances G., 28 Mt. Vernon 
Curtis, Miss Margaret, 28 Mt. Vernon 
Dawson, Miss Mary W., 198 Dartmouth 


Derby, Dr. W. P., St. Bd. of Char. 

Donnelly, Charles F., Ames Bldg. 

Durham, Miss Elizabeth P., 53 Bakers- 
field St. 

Eastwood, Mrs. Wm. Firth, 155 Rug- 
gles St. 

Emery, Miss Jessie F., The Warren, 
Roxbury. 

*Emmons, Miss Susan, 245 Common- 
wealth Ave. 

*Evans, Mrs. Glendower, 12 Otis Place. 

Field, Parker B., 277 Tremont St. 

Fish, Dr. John FE., State House. 

Fisher, Miss A. E., 5 Joy St. 

*Folsom, Miss Amy, 88 Marlboro St. 

Folsom, Mrs. Chas. F., Overseer of the 
Poor. 15 Marlboro st. 

Frothingham, Rev. P. R., Arlington St. 
Church. 

Gilman, Miss Laura, 24 Hull St. 

Grew, Henry Sturgis, 89 Beacon St. 

Hartman, Edward T., Sec. Mass. Civic 
League, 4 Joy St. 

ee Miss M. E., 413 Shawmut 


Higgins, Miss Alice L., Gen. Sec. Asso. 
har., 43 Hawkins. St. 

Hoogs, Miss Grace 8., 89 Pinckney St. 
Howard. Dr. H. B., Mass. Gen. Hosp. 
a satan Richard C., 272 Congress 


Humphreys, Mrs. Richard C., 49 
Humphreys St., Upham Corner. 
*Hunnewell Miss Jane B., 303 Dart- 

mouth St. 
*Hunnewell, Walter, 87 Milk St. 
= Miss Marian C., 88 Marlboro 
t 


Jacobs, Miss Bertha W., 43 State 
House. 

Jelly, Di. George F., 69 Newbury St. 

Kehew, Mrs. Ma M., 317 Beacon St. 

Koren, John, 784 Beacon St. 

Krokyn, Mrs. Rosa Z., 1214 Blue Hil! 
Ave., Dorchester. 

Ladd, Miss Emily J., 407 Marlboro St. 

Laughney, Miss Elsie, 43 Charity Bldg. 

Lawrence, Miss Sarah, 122 Common- 
wealth Ave. 

Leahy, Jobn P., 30 Court St. 

*Lee, Joseph, 101 Tremont St. 

Lewis, Dr. Joshua F., Bd. St. Char. 

LineoIn, Mrs. Alice N., 269 Beacon St. 

Lincoln, D. F., 84 Myrtle St. 

Lincoln, Roland C., Beacon St. 

*Lyman, Arthur T., P. O. Box 1717. 

McCarthy, J. E., 30 Tremont St. 

Magrath, Miss Margaret Carlton, 27 
Fayette St. 

Marten, John B., 32 Tremont St. 

*Mason, Miss Elien F., 1 Walnut St. 


MASSACHUSETTS—MINNESOTA 


*Mason, Miss Ida M., 1 Walnut St. 
Mitchell, Max, Federation of Jewish 


Char. 
*Morse, Miss Frances R., 12 Marlboro 
t 


Murray, Mrs. George F. H., Sec. Trus- 
tees for Children, 30 Tremont St. 
Overseers of the Poor, 17 Charity Bldg. 

Paine, Miss Eethel L., 6 Joy St 

*l’aine, Rovert Treat, 6 Joy St. 

Paine. Miss Sarah C., 21 Brimmer St. 

VYeabody, Harold, 183 Marlboro St. 

Pear, Wm. H., 43 Charity Bldg. 

Porm. Miss Mary M., 241 St. Botolph 
t. 

Peterson, Henry, Gen. Agt. Indus. Aid 
Soc., 44 Princeton St. 

Pettee, Benjamin, 43 Hawkins St. 

Pettigrove, Fred G., State House. 

Pratt, Laban, St. Bd. of Char. 

he Miss Josephine F., 43 Charity 

g. 
*Putnam, Dr. Charles P., 63 Marlboro 


St. 
rae. Miss Elizabeth C., 63 Marlboro 
t 


*Rogers, Miss pnacthe P., 5 Joy St. 
*Rogers, Mrs. Wm. 117 Marlboro St. 
seavey, Sumner D., ape. Home of Re- 
formation, Rainsford Island. 
*Shattuck, Mrs , 1385 Marlboro St. 
Simmons College. 
Smith, Miss Frances A., 76 White St. 
Smith, Miss Zilpha D., 76 White St. 
South End Industrial School, 45 Bart- 
lett St., Roxbury. 
Staigg, Mrs. R. M., 18 Louisburg Sq. 
Stebbins, Miss Lucy W., 198 Dartmouth 


St. 

Stone, Seymour H., Gen. Sec. Ch. 
Friend Soc., 48 Rutland St. 

Swan, Wm. W., 50 Congress St. 

Thacher, Miss Margaret W., 69 Alle- 
gheny St. 

*Thayer. Mrs. Ezra Ripley, 77 Bay 
State Road. 


Tilley, David F., 60 Devonshire St. 

Tufts, George B., St. Bd. of Char. 

Tuttle, Mrs. Elizabeth L., New Court 
House. 

Waldron, Rev. D. W., 14 Beacon St. 

Wells, John D., State House. 

Wentworth, Dr. Lowell F., 


House. 
White, Albert W., 88 Washington St. 
Whitmau, John P., 20 Union Park. 
*Wigglesworth, George, 53 State St. 


State 


bear” na Mrs. Francis H., 505 Beacon 
Se 

MICHIGAN. 
Aikens, Miss Charlotte A., Buhl Block, 


Detroit. 

Baldwin, Mrs. Gertrude H., 3 Madison 
Ave., Detroit. 

Barbour, Levi L., 661 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit. 

Barlow, Dr. Amos, 1430 So. State St., 


Joseph. 
Bliss, Hon. A. T., 17022 N. Mich. Ave., 


Saginaw. 

Burr, Dr. C. B., Oak Grove Hosp., 
Flint. 

Carpenter, Mrs. N. D., 138 Bagg St., 
etroit. 
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Collins, Rev. Henry P. 


, 58 Division St., 
Coldwater. 

Cooley, Prof. C. H., Univ. of Mich., 
Ann Arbor. 


Field, Miss Emma, 139 N. Division St., 
Grand Rapids. 
Gillespie, Rt. Rev. George D., 162 Foun- 


tain St., Grand Rapids. 

aaa Bernard, 84 ‘Adelaide St., De 
roit. 

Griffin, 8S. C., 334 Chicago St., Cold- 
water. 


Hamilton, J. Perrine, 1227 Wealthy 
Ave., Grand Rapids. 

Hamilton, Mrs. J. Perrine, 1227 Wealthy 
Ave., Grand Rapids. 

Hart, Miss Blanche, Supt. United Jew- 
ish Char., 167 E. Canfield Ave., De- 


troit. 
Hollister, Harvey J., 471 E. Fulton St., 


Grand Rapids. 
*Hudson. J. L., Detroit. 
*Kellogg, Dr. J. H., 

St., Battle Creek. 
Knaggs, Mrs. May Stocking, 813 N. 

Sheridan St., Bay City. 

Krolik, Mrs. Sarah E., 25 Adelaide St., 


202 Manchester 


Detroit 

Lawson, — M., Indus. Sch. for Boys, 
Lansin 

Light, con Chas. W., Saginaw. 

McGraw, Mrs. Thomas a a1 Alfred 
St., Detroit. 

a Tracy, 239 Brush St., De- 
roit. 

McGregor, Mrs. Tracy, 239 Brush St., 
Detroit. 

Michigan St. Pub. Sch., Coldwater. 

Mowry, Dr. Henry P., Bronson. 

Nieman, Mrs. Flora L., 139 N. Division 


St., Grand Rapids. 
Nims, F. A., 105 Houston Ave., Mus- 


kegon. 
O’Brien, Very Rev. Frank A., Kalama- 
z00. 
Post, a James A., 114 Bates St., De- 
troit 
Shares, David, 2% Adelaide St., De- 
t 


Sickels, Mrs. Lucy M., Supt. St. Indus. 
Home for Girls, Adrain. 
26 Madison 


Sinclair, Mrs. George F., 
Ave., Grand Rapids. 

Smith, Miss A. Jeanette, 519 Franklin 

St.. Detroit. 


Stansberry, Miss Margaret, Hd. Res. 
Frankiin St. Settlement, 519 Frank- 
lin St., Detroit. 

Stewart, F. M., 36 S. Manning S&t., 
Hillsdale. 

Storrs, L. C., Sec. St. Board of Char., 


Lansing. 
Wallin, Franklin B., 58 N. College Ave., 
Grand Rapids. 
Wente, Mrs Wm., Manistee. 
Wyman, Dr. Hal C., Detroit. 


MINNESOTA, 
*Brackett, George A., Markville. 
Campbell, Rev. B. V., St. Cloud. 


Coleman, John, Anoka. 
*Commercial Club of Duluth, H. V. 
Era, Sec., Duluth. 
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Cosgrove, C. N., Le Sue 
ape James J., School. ad Blind, Fari- 


H. W., 6th St., Madi- 


son. 

Jager, Rev. H. J., Owatonna. 

Kassing, Edith A., Red Wing. 

Kenney, T. G., Red Wing. 

Laird. Wm H., Winona. 

Lewis, Frank F., Owatonna. 

Merrill, Galen A., Owatonna. 

Norton, Matthew G., Winona. 

Randall, Frank L., St. Cloud. 

Rising, Mrs F. A., Winona. 

Rogers, Dr. A. C., Faribault. 

Russell, Mrs. Alice B., Excelsior. 

Sageng, Ole O., Fergus Falls. 

Scharin, J. T., Browns Valley. 

Shaw, O. W., Austin. 

Shores, Mrs E. W., 12 Chester Terrace, 
Duluth. 

Sill, Miss Corabelle, Red Wine. 

Simpson, Mrs. David F., Excelsior. 

Tate, James N., Supt. School for Deaf, 
Faribault. 


ult. 
Gammeli, Dr. 


*Tomlinson, Dr. H A., Supt. State 
Hospital, St. Peter 
‘Towne, E. T., 205 2d St., Northfield. 


Whittier, F. A., Red Wing. 

Wilson, Emil, Two Harbors. 

Wo'fer, Hetry,: Stillwater. 

Wolner, Dr. Oscar Herbert, Minn. St. 
—_ mg St. Cloud. . 

Yanz, Wm. J., Hastings. 


Minneapolis. 


Askworth, J. W., 711 20th Ave. So. 
Associated Charities, Court House. 
Barnard, Mrs. M. M., 805 ' E. 7th St. 
Barton, W. K., City Hall 

Bascomb, Mrs. Eleanor oa 375 E. Grant 


Bean, Miss Vera E., Court House. 

Beil, Mrs. J. E., 2401 Park Ave. 

Bracken, Dr. H. M., 1010 4th St., S. E. 

—— _ Eleanor H., 1909 First 
v 

Brown, Walter R., 1787 So. Colfax Ave. 

Calkins, Brigadier John W., 632 Bos- 


ton Block. 
BE. L., 4th Ave. N. and 


ver. 
Chamberlain, Mrs. F. A., 1758 Hennepin 


Carpenter, 


Ave. 
Carition, Mrs. George H., 404 8th St. 
Christian, 428 Sth St. 
So 


Christian, Miss Susan, 404 8th St. So. 

City Board of Charities and Correc- 
tion, City Hall. 

Copeland, George A., Court House. 

= Rev. L. A., 1915 Colfax Ave. 


Goat, Miss Caroline M., Hd. Res. 
Unity House. 

Crosby, John, Security Bank Bldg. 

Darst, F. M., Boston Block. 

——. T. J., 525 University Ave., 


Davey, Dr. F. 
Deinard, Samuel Or WIS 5th Ave. So. 
Dunn, Mrs. A J.» 310 4th Ave. S. E. 
Rasen, Ww. | 226 Security Bank 


¥. 
Elfelt. C. C., 427 Andrus Bldg. 
Faries, Anne G., 2441 Nicollet Ave. 


*Sustaining members. 


Mrs. Llewellyn, 


Grant St. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


vere. Mrs. Luther H., 2109 Blais- 
Ave. 

ww, Chas. E., Washburn Memo- 
rial Home. 

Gerould, James Thayer, Univ. of Minn. 
Library. 

Gooding, W. H., 132 EB. 38th St. 

——_ Ir. George D., 2400 Chicago 

M., City Hall. 


Hall, Dr. P. 

Haynes, Hon. James C., Mayor of Min- 
neapolis. 

Iiennepin Co. Medical Society, Court 
louse. 

Hewitt, Edwin H., 716 4th Ave. So. 

Hewitt, Mrs. Edwin H., 716 4th Ave. S. 


Hughes, T. E., Federal Bldg 
Johnston, Miss Grace, 4th” "Ave. So. 


and 9th St. 

Jones, Dr. W. A., 513 Pillsbury Bldg. 

Jones, Mrs. W. A., 307 Ridgewood Ave. 
Protective League, 2217 Col- 


Juvenile 
fax Ave. So. 
Kern, Mrs. Margaret A., 3200 Stevens 


ve. 

—_ Joseph R., Security Bank 
2. 

a, Susan H., 227 Ridgewood 
ve. 


Kranz, James P., 216 So. 10th St. 
Lawrence, Dr. W. D., 1628 Elliott Ave. 
Lawrence, —_ W. D., 1628 Elliott Ave. 
Lies, Eugene T City’ and Co. Bldg. 
Little, Miss Mary Alice, 1917 Vine 
Place. 
McDonald, Frank R., 1511 11th Ave. So. 
MeVey, Frank L., $22 7th — = BR, 
Chm. Minn. Tax 
a as le Mrs. E. 


Commission. 
H., 619 13th Ave. 


» E 

Mecomber, Miss Caroline M., 1722 Ald- 
rich Ave. N. 

Mann, Mrs. A. T., 2408 Nicollet Ave. 

Michaels, Mrs. Jane, 2115 Aldrich Ave. 


Minnesota Division, International Sun- 
shine Soc., Court House. 
— Z W., 818 Guaranty Loan 


Nippert, Dr. L. A., 2 Syndicate Block. 
*Passmore, Mrs. R. H., 410 Clifton 


Ave. 
Paterson, Miss Minnie F., 375 E. Grant 
Charles §&., 


Ramsey, Wm. A., 1610 Dupont Ave. So. 


Reed, Fred W., 906 N. Y. Life Bldg. 


St. 
Pillsbury, 301 Guaranty 
Ridg. 


Ridgeway, Mrs. H. A., 4255 E. Lake 
Harriet Blvd. 

Roberts, Dr. Thomas §8., 1603 4th Ave. 

Shutter, Rev. Marion D., 1906 Park 
ve. 

Ce. Miss Belle C., 2331 Ilion 
ve 


Snow, Miss Mae, 1771 Irving Ave. S. 
Starkweather, Mrs. Perry, 61 Highland 


Ave. 
Stone, Jacob, 2436 Nicollet Ave. 
Taylor, Miss Elizabeth C., 1416 Ind. St. 


So. 
Towne, Mrs. Horace A., 65 11th St. So. 
Twin City Investigating Bureau, Main 
Floor Tribune Bldg. 
Univ. of Minn. Gener! re. 
oe John R., 916 uaranty 
g. 


MINNESOTA—MISSOURI 


Welles, Mrs. C. F., 228 Clifton Ave. 
Wesbrook, Dr. Frank F., 906 Fifth St. 


8. B. 
weary. Mrs. Frank F., 906 Fifth St. 


S. E. 
Zonne, A E., 910 Mt. Curve Ave. 


St. Paul. 


Albrecht, Armand, Commercial Bldg. 
*Ames, Charles W., 501 Grand Ave. 
Ancker, Dr. Arthur B., City and Coun- 
ty Hosp. 
Associated Charities, 609 Baltimore 
Brodie, Agnes, 260 Farrington Ave. 
Cook, Neilie, 297 Dayton Ave. 
Dean, Hon. Wm. B., 353 Summit Ave. 
Derby, Maj. George McC., U. 8. Engi- 
neer’s Office. 
Edwards, Rev. Maurice D., 423 Laurel 
ve. 
Flolte, Mrs. Franklin, 388 Summit Ave. 
Graves, Albert L., 4837 Bidwell St. 
Hallam, Hon. Oscar, 598 Lineoln Ave. 
Iiunson, Miss Eleanor, 609 Baltimore 
Bldg. 
Hanpt, Rev. A. J. D., 175 Iglehart St. 
Heecter, Sylvanus L., Court House. 
Highbee, Mrs. C. G., The Seville. 
Hutchins, Morgan L., 141 E. 9th St. 
Ireland, Most Rev. John, 977 Portland 
Ave. 
Jackson, Mrs. J. N., 71 Floral St. 
James, Frances, 1043 Laurel Ave. 
Joknson, Hon. John A., Governor of 
Minnesota. 
A., 445 Laurel Ave. 
Rev. Karl, 91 11th St. 
Lawler, Rev. J. J., 19 W. 6th St. 
Luley, Mrs. F. N., 1049 Hague Ave. 
MeNair, H. C., 328 Endicott Bldg. 
McNulty. Rev. Ambrose, 871 Summit 


Ave. 
MacLaren, Mrs A., 412 Holly Ave. 
Millard, Alice, 787 E. 4th St. 
Nichols, Mrs. Henry, 139 Summit Ave. 
Noyes, Charles P., 89 Virvinia Ave. 
Noyes, Mrs. Charles P., Virginia 
Ave. 
Noyes, Daniel R., 366 Summit Ave. 
Orr, Hon. Grier M., Court House. 
Peet, Wm. F., Manhattan Bldg. 
Peterson, Rey. Peter, 540 Olive St. 
Plocher, Rev. John, 727 Margaret St. 
Rice, Virginia, 745 Fairmount Ave. 
Ringdal, P. M., 1808 Dayton Ave. 
Rosing, L. A., State Capitol. 
Ryan, Rev. John A., D. D., St. 
Seminary. 
Schmyzer, Mrs. 


Paul 

Arnold, 8 Crocus Ter- 
race. 

Schroedel, Rev. Andrew, 14 Iglehart 


St. 

Schuneman, Mrs. Charles, 275 Summit 
Ave. 
Schulz, C. 
tion 
Shinner, James H., 385 Portland Ave. 
*Smith, Rev. S. G., Ph. D., 125 College 

Ave. 
Sohlberg, Olof, 7th St. and Pine. 
Sommers, Miss Clara, 9 St. Albans St. 
Sommers, Benj., 181 E 4th St. 
Stevens, Alexander C., 1020 Laurel Ave. 
Stoltze, Mrs. F. H., 683 Summit Ave. 
Swearingen, Rey. Henry C., 587 Laurel 
Ave, 


G., Asst. Supt. Pub. Instrue- 
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Tong, Oliver J., Court House. 
Van Duyee, Mrs. C. E., 818 Goodrich 


Ave. 
Weinziel. Miss Hannah M., 670 Mar- 
shall Ave 
Wheelock, 
Bldg 
Wiilis, John W., 923 Summit Ave. 
Wirth Mrs. Jacob, 634 Laurel Ave. 
Wood, Mary, 609 Baltimore Bldg. 


Webster, Pioneer Press 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Gusdofer, Mrs. Bettie J., Vicksburg. 


MISSOURI. 


Brigham, E. T., 408 Main St., Kansas 
Citv. 

Cramer, G., Shenandoah and 
Ave., St. Louis. 

Damon, Geo. F., Gen. Sec. 
Kansas City. 

Davis, Rev. Carroll M., 1210 Locust St., 
St. Louis. 

Dawson, James L., 
Broadway, St. Louis. 

Doane, Mrs. Mary R., 
St., Kansas City. 
, Mrs. Henry W., 2635 Locust St., 
Ss Louis. 

Kilwoed, Chas. A., Ph. D., Univ. of 

, Coiumbia. 


S. M., Sch. for the Blind, 


Lemp 


Asso. Char., 


Meremer and 


1115 Charlotte 


Greensfelder, Pernard, 421 Olive St., 
Louis. 
liart, H. E. 
Louis. 
Horchert, Herman, New City Hall, 

souls. . 

Kimball, Maj. A. E., Gen. Sec. Salva- 
tion Army, St. Louis. 
King, Walter, Osage & Va. 

Louis. 
Lewis, Mrs. W. J., 368 No. Taylor Ave., 
St. Louis. 

McClain, W. H.. Gen. Mngr. Provident 
Assn., 1623 Wash. Ave., St. Louis. 
Moore, Mrs. Philip N., 3125 Lafayette 

Ave., St. Louis. 
gel, Charles, 700 Security Bldg., St. 


St. Louis Poor House, 


Ave., St. 


O., Pres. Mo. Child Labor 
St. Louis. 
Miss Mary E., 12 Vandeventer 
, St. Louis. 
Richardson, A. P., 4035 Virginia Ave., 
St. Louis. 
Riley, Thomas J., Ph. D., Univ. of Mo., 
Columbia. 
Robertson, W. L., Gallatin. 
Robi, Adolph, 9th and Carr St., St. 
Louis. 
Rumboid, Miss Charlotte, 450 Century 
Bidge., St. Louis. 
Scarritt, Wm. C., 
Kansas City. 
Seully, Anarew, 4200 S. Broadway, St. 
Louis. 
Seman, Philip L., 901 
Louis. 

Stahmann, Rev. C. C., 4427 Margaretta 
Ave., St. Louis. 
Toomey, Mrs. P. J., 4035 W. 

St., St. Louis. 


Amer. Bank Bldg., 


Carr St., St. 


Morgan 
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Traub, Adjutant A., Salvation Army, 
1820 Grand Ave., Kansas City. 
vee Sa 5459 Bartmer Ave., 


*Wells, Rolla, St. Loui 
Wolf, Casper J., Cor. Tith and Spruce 


St., St. Louis. 
MONTANA. 
Holmes, Levi E., Helena. 


McNamee, James F., Helena. 

Milligan, L. E., Supt. Mont. Sch. for 
Deaf, Blind and F. M., Boulder. 
Mountjoy, Wiley, Supt. St. Orphan 
Home, Twin Bridges. 
Price, D. B., Stevensville. 
Rickman, M. L., Bozeman. 


NEBRASKA. 
Adams, Mrs. W. B., 2618 Charles St., 
Omaha. 
Bernstein, Mogy, 407 City Hall, Omaha. 
Bidwell, George F., F. E. & M. V. R. 


-- Omaka. 
Davis, John, State House, Lincoln. 
rsey, Mrs. Nan L., 119 N. 32d Ave., 
Omaha 


Edwards, Mrs. Amanda M., 18th and 
Ohio Sts., Omaha. 
am, | E D., Attendance Officer, 


Hayward, B. D., Supt. Indus. Sch. for 


Boys, Kearney. 
Hayward, Mrs. Mary S., Matron Indus. 
earney. 


Sch. for Boys, 


Heller, Mrs. H. H., 2206 8S. 10th St., 
Omaha. 
Johnson, Rev. P. C., St. Prison, Lin- 


coln. 
Morris, Key. Stephen P., 408 City Hall, 


Omaha. 
Omaha Pub. Library, Omaha. 
Osborn, Dr. Frank E., Beatrice. 


Piper, J. A., Chf. Clerk St. Bd. C. 
and ., Lincoln. 

Prevey, C. E., Gen. Sec. C. O. S., 228 
So. 10th St., a 

uivey, FE. P., 

Miss Mellie, ” 1806 Ohio St., 

Omaha. 

Ruesing, Very Rev. Joseph, West 
Point, Neb. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Ahern, Wm. J., Sec. State Bd. of Char. 
and Cor., Concord. 

Blodgett, Mrs. I. N., Paget lin. 

Corcord Woman’s Club, 3 Liberty St., 


Concord. 
Follanshy, Mrs. Ella L., 7% High St., 


_ ~ =e of Women’s Clubs, 

* Fietleton, 

Robinson, Tom W., State Indus. Sch., 
Manchester. 

Robinson, Mrs. Tom W., State Indus. 
Sch., Manchester. 

Streeter, Mrs. Frank §S., 234 N. Main 
__ 8t., Cones -+ Concord. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Tibbits, Rev. John Knox, St. Timothy’s 
Church, Concord. 
bee Miss C. R., 176 Central Ave., 


Dove 
White, “Mrs. Armenia S8., Capitol St., 
Concord. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Abbott, Augustus W., 124 Essex Ave., 
Orange. 

*Alexander, Mrs, A., Castle Point, Ho- 
boken. 

Anderson, Miss Agnes, 163 Grand St., 
Jersey City. 

Aschenbach, Miss Eleanor M., 12 Acad- 
emy St., Newark. 

*Atha, Benjamin, 756 High St., 

*Bancroft, Miss Mar, aeet, Supt 
donfield a ge Haddonfield. 

*Blair, Mrs. C. ~ Ba, ‘Peopack. 

Cantor, Miss Lydia, *Woodbin 

Charity, Organization Society, "Faterscn, 


Chisolm, 19 Liberty St., 
Morrist 

=e, = Miss “Bertha M., 87 Lincoln Ave., 

Clark, Gamvel, 173 Clinton Ave., New- 
ark. 

OR, Perens M., 776 Broad St., New- 

Condit, Miss Abbie, 34 Lincoln S8t., FE. 

Mrs. L. H., 1008 Broad St., 

ewark. 
Cosper, Waiter L., Supt. C. O. S., Pat- 


erson. 
Cushing, Mrs. G. W. B., 50 Munn Ave., 
E. Orange. 


Newark. 
t. Had- 


osnue E., 


*Dawson. Mrs. Henry H., 1011 Broad 
St., Newark. 

—- Dr. L., 30 Central Ave., New- 
ar 

Doherty, Mrs. Henry, 609 E. 26th St., 
Paterson. 


Donohue, Dr. F. M., State Home for 
Boys, Jamesburg 

Duncan, Miss Katherine P., 50 Park 
Pl., Newark. 

Ely, Gervas, Lambertville. 

Farrand. Wilson, 157 Ralston Ave., So. 


Orange. 
*Feigenspan, Christian, 34 Freeman &t., 


ewark. 

Ferrall, Mrs. Eloise Russell, 39 South 
St., Newar 

Foster, Rabbi Clinton 


Solomon, 264 

Ave., Newark. 

Fox, Hugh F., a Ch. Protective Al- 
liance of N. J., Plainfield. 

Foy, Rev. Francis A., East Nutley. 

Gascoyne, John L., Chief Prob. Off., 


Newark. 
Gaskill, ‘Frank § 8., i Egypt. 


Guire, John, Long Bra Branc 

G-vinnell, Mt. Prospect 
Ave., one 

Hameetman, Sander, 37 Watson St.. 
Paterson. 


*Hartshorn, Mrs. Stewart, Short Hills. 
Hedden, Miss L. Josephine, 335 13th 


Ave., Newark. 
— James §S., 1013 Broad St., New- 


ark. 
Hoffman, Frederick L., Newark. 


NEW JERSEY—NEW YORK 


Holbrook, Mrs. N. B., 68 Chestnut St., 
Englewood 
_ W. R., 82 Hillside Ave., 


Jacobson, Mary A., 969 Broad St., New- 


Johnstone, E. R., Prin. N. J. Training 
School, Vineland. 
Kalleen, "John C., Supt. 
for Roys, Jamesburg. 
Krainm, Miss Josephine M., Supt. C. O. 

8., zabeth. 
Laddey, Miss Paula, 52 New Lawn Ave., 
Arlington. 
Lamb, Ruby Lee, First Rickry Bidg., 
Trenton. 
= Eleanor, 78 Tracey Ave., 


Lathrop, "Miss A. C., Westfield, Union 


Lockwood, F. M., 
Jersey City. 
Loomis, Frank D., 

Newark. 
McDougall, A. 
10-12 Academy by ewark. 
MacCall, Charles yee Board of Educa- 
tion, Newark. 
Mansell, Mrs. Elizabeth V. H., Supt. 
State Home for Girls, Trenton. 
Marshall, Mrs. James, 65 Lincoln Park, 


State Home 


92 Danforth Ave., 
10-12 Academy S8t., 
Supt. Asso. Char., 


ewark. 
Matthews, Carolyn, 445 Ellison St., Pat- 


erson. 

Milne, Mrs. Alexander, 
Newark. 

Moran, Rev. Thomas J., Catholic Pro- 
tectory, Arlin " 

*Morgan, Wm. Fellows, Short Hills. 

Mulvaney, John J., 235 Summit Ave., 
Jersey City. 

Nevin, Miss M. M., St. Home for Girls, 
Trenton. 

*O’Connor, Rt. Rev. J. J., Bishop of 
Newark, South Orange. 

Price, Wilbur R., 38 Kearney St., 


ark. 
Princeton Univ. Librar 
ee Richard H., 700 


47 Spruce St., 


New- 


, Princeton. 
ooper St., Cam- 


aidauen. hs Clarksboro. 
ee Wm. C., 12 Academy &t., 


New 

Smith. Size E. C., 61 Franklin St., 
Morristown. 

Spaeth, Edward, Newark. 

bd ns -~% Richard, 1 Newark St., Ho- 


Stokes, Walter P., Moorestown. 

Strong, George A., 1030 Central Ave., 
Plainfield. 

Sweeney, Algernon T., 14 Cottage St., 
Newark. 

Tiffany, Mrs. Dexter, 125 Crescent Ave., 
Plainfield. 

Tuttle, Nannette D., Tenafly. 

Tyler, Mason W., 525 W. 7th St., 


Plain- 
field. 
Van Leer, Miss Mary F., 1367 Kaighn 
Ave., Camden. 
*Van ig = Bleeker, Montrose Ave., 
South Orange. 
*Van ” Winkle, Ainohom, 35 Lincoln 
Park, Newark. 
Van Winkle, Mrs. Abraham, Newark. 
Van Winkle, Mrs. Franklin, 297 Broad- 


way, Paterson. 
Willets, Joseph, Trenton. 
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Williams, 
Orange. 

*Williamson, Mrs. E. E., 310 N. Broad 
St., Elizabeth. 

Wood, Mrs. Alexander C., Riverton. 


James B., 124 Essex Ave., 


NEW MEXICO. 
Apgar, Miss Margarette, Raton. 


NEW YORK. 


Acker, Mrs. M. M. Hornell. 
Aldrich, Hon. Newton, Gouverneur. 
Baker, Rev. N. H., Victor Hill. 
Mrs. H. M., 365 W. lst St., 
Elmira. 
Bigelow, Mrs. Lewis, 50 S. Union &t., 
Rochester. 

Briggs, Franklin H., Rochester. 
Brown, George R., Supt. Leake & 
Watts Orphans’ Home, Yonkers. 

Brown, Mrs. George R., Yonkers. 
Bruce, Dr. Hortense V., Hudson. 
Burtsell, Richard L , 157 Broad- 


way, Rondout. 
815 College Ave., El- 


Bush, Mrs. J. J., 
mira. 

Butler, Miss Mary Marshall, 263 Pali- 
sade Ave., Yonkers. 

Carson, Dr. J. C., Supt. Syracuse St. 
Inst. for F. M., Syracuse. 
Clarkson, Miss Annie, Potsdam. 
Colgate Univ. Library, Hamilton. 
Corbin, Grace H., 1% Main St., Gouv- 

erneur. 
Crane, Joseph A., 9% Front S&t., 
Rochester. 


Cullen, John A., 64 Park Place, New- 


ark 
Curtis, Mrs. Anna S., West New Brigh- 


ton. 
Curtis. Miss Elizabeth B., Bard Ave., 
West New Brighton. 


*Davenport, Mrs. John, Bath. 

Davies, Mrs. Lucie Rice —_ Park. 

Davis, Miss Katharine b., Bedford. 

Doane, Rt. Rev. Wm. CGhssat °9 Elk 
St., Albany. 

Earp, Edwin L., Ph. Syracuse. 

Fassett, Mrs. J. Sloat ‘huzethavent, EI- 


Frank A., Cornell Heights, 
Ithaca. 
Florence, Sister M., Mt. Magdalen 
= _ of Industry, People’s Ave., 


mira. 
Fetter, 


Floyd, "equates, Moriches P. O., Mas- 


Folks. Mrs. Homer, 15 Landscape Ave., 
Yonkers. 

Gannett, Mrs. Mary T. Lewis, 15 Sibley 
PL, Rochester. 

Hamilton, Miss Jean, Sec. Nat. League 
of Women Workers, Oswego. 

Henry, Rev. Brother, N. Y, Cathole 
Protectory, West Chester. 

Hill, A. C., 14 Chestnut St., Albany. 

Hill, Dr. R. W., Sec. Bd. of St. Char- 
ities, Albany. 

Hilles, Charles D., Chauncey. 

Hilles, Mrs. Charles D., Chauncey. 

*Hitch, Mrs. Frederick D., ee 

Hubbard, Dr. W. H., 35 Franklin St., 
Auburn. 

Jessup, Rev. Charles A., The Rectory, 
Greenport, Suffolk Co. 
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Johnson, Chas. H., Supt. St. Christopher 
Home, Dobbs Ferry. 

Klauder, Rev. Alex. L. A., Faust. 

Klein, John, Hawthorne. 


Landsberg, Max, 420 E. Main St., Ro- 
chester. 

Landsberg, Mrs. Max, 420 E. Main St., 
Rochester 

Lattimore, Miss Alida, 595 University 
Ave. es so 


Law W., Scarborough. 

Lotebeerth, i Glenwood Beach 
Ensenore. 

*Letchworth, Hon. W. P., Castile, Wy- 


oming Co. 
Long, Edward B., White Plains. 
Wells College, Au- 


Lowe, Walter L., 

rora. 

McCarthy, Dennis, 217 S. Salina St., 
Syracuse. , 

——— James, 34 Clinton Ave., Al- 
any. 

Melons, George, State Capitol, Al- 


any. 
Mavo, W. W., Supt. Berkshire Indus. 


Farm, Canaan Four Corners. 
——. Dr. J. M., 170 Wash. Ave., Al- 
an 


y- 
Murphy, Daniel B., Rochester. 
Nelson, Joseph, Dunkirk. 
Newbold, Miss Catherine A., Hudson 
River St. Hosp., Poughkeepsie. 
Co. Dudley, 9 Ten Broeck St., Al- 
any. 

Osborne, Thomas M., Pres. George Jr. 
Republic, Auburn. 

Parker, John A., George Jr. Republic, 
Freeville. 

Parsons, Miss Florence J., Gen. Sec., 
The Woman's Institute, Yonkers. 

Pierce, James W., Pleasantville. 


Pitcher, Miss Mary M., 504 N. Aurora 
St., re 

Potts, Jesse W., 342 State St., Albany. 

Pratt, Anna B., "505 Fitch St., Elmira 


Putnam, Miss Emma, Hudson River St. 
Hosp., Poughkeepsie. 
oe = a M., 12 8. Fitzhugh St., 


Reeder, Rudolph R., Hastings-on-Hud- 
son. 

ee Mrs. R. R., Hastings-on-Hud- 

Rosendale, Simon W., 57 State St., Al- 


ny 

Sahler, Dr. C. O., Kingston 

Schmid, Dr. H. E., White , = 

Servants of Relief for Incurable Can- 
cer, Hawthorne. 

St. Theresa, Sister, Ogdensburg City 
Hosp. for Children, Ogdensburg. 

Stevenson, Rev. H. B., Auburn. 

Stewart, Miss Sara Vance, 152 Baden 
St., Rochester. 

Stoddard, Dr. E. V., 62 S. Wash. St., 
Rochester. 

Syracuse Central Library, Syracuse. 

Thiry, J. H., 181 Academy St., Long 
Island City. 

Thomas, Ralph W., Hamilton. 

Towne, Arthur W., Sec. Assoc. Char., 
Syracuse. 

Warren, Walter P., ‘“‘Montairy,’’ Troy. 

Wilcox, Prof. Walter F., 3 South Ave., 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 
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MEMBERS 


Brooklyn. 


Bergen, Mrs. Tunis G., 101 Willow St. 
Blake, William L., Boerum PI. and 
State St. 
Day, Albert A., Gen. Agt. and Sec. A. 

104 Livingston St. 
DeSilver, Carll H., 43 Pierrepont St. 
*Dreier, Miss Katharine 8., 6 Montague 


errace. 
Dreter, Miss Mary E., 6 Montague Ter- 
Gooch. “Mrs. Camille D., 33 Kingston 
ve 
Miss Lasure §8., 1124 Bedford 


Hay nes, 
ve. 
Hixon, Miss J. M., 35 Halsey St. 
Kaupert, Rev. George, = Thorp Ave. 
Lazarus, Paul, 373 Ralph 
McDonnell, Rt. Rev. C. an D.D., 367 
Clermont Ave. 
— Francis H., 69 Schermerhorn 


Mayer, Miss Alice C., 8385 Jefferson Ave. 

Nichols, William he 69 Schermerhorn 

Ovington, Miss Mary W., Hotel St. 
George. 

Owens. 7 pF. E., 189 Montague St. 

*Pouch, 305 Adams St. 

Richardson, Miss Bertha, 86 S. Oxford 


Shieblen, George Fs 4 Court ~ 
Simons, Miss Ella K., 100 Ross St. 
Steel, Miss Laura re ” $ Java St. 
Thompson, Wm. J., b11 Clermont Ave. 
Ullo, Lorenzo, 1046 83d St. 

Wakeman, Arthur E., 61 Poplar St. 
wees, Mrs. Arthur E., Pat Poplar 


St. 
*White, Alfred T., 40 Remsen St. 
*White, Miss Frances E., 2 Pierrepont 


Pi. 
betes Rev. Wm. J., D. D., 98 Richards 
eg. 
Whittelsey, Mary E., 110 Ross St. 


Buffalo. 


Almy, Frederic, 165 Swan St. 
me Mrs. Bernard, 481 
ve. 
Berge, Henry von, Perry and Miss. Sts. 
Canisius College ate > Bi a St. 
Eikus, Mrs. Emily L. W. Dela- 
ware Ave. 
*Gratwick, W. H., 877 Ellicott Sq. 
*Hamlin, Mrs. Wm. .» 1058 Vestware Ave. 
Howard, Dr. Charles aa, 1458 Main St. 
Howard, John R. J., 404 Seneca 8t. 
Laverack, Miss Jean, 519 Delaware Ave. 


Delaware 


Lee, Porter R., 19 Tu r St. 
Letchworth, 0. P., 189 Tonawanda St. 
Lewis, George A., 2%8 Elmwood Ave. 
Mitchell Mrs. 8S. S., 424 Linwood Ave. 
— Josiah G., 61 Erie Co. Bank 


Prince, George G., 115 Lancaster Ave. 
Richmond, Theodore L., 36 tieter Ave. 
Smith, T. Guilford, Pres. C. O. 8. 
Wilcox, Ansley, 684 Ellicott Sq. 
Wileox, Miss Mabel, 404 Seneca St. 
vee Miss Martha T., 1226 Main 


NEW YORK 


New York City. 

Abbott, Rev. gree. 106 E. 22d St. 
Agnew, A. G., he ew St. 

Allen, William H., 106 E. 22d St. 


*Amend, Bernard G. . 120 E. 19th St. 
American, Miss Sadie, Exec. Sec. Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, 448 Central 
Park W. 
Andrews, Constant A., 606 Madison Ave. 
Armstrong, Dr. 8S. T., 144 E. 37th St. 
Baker, Richard C., 1336 Lexington Ave. 
Bannard, Otto T., 26 Broad St. 
Barnabas, Brother, 417 Broome St. 
Barrows, Mrs. Isabel C., 135 E. 15th St. 
Barrows, Samuel J., 135 E. 15th St. 
Barry, J J., 1331 Franklin Ave. 
Bates, Mrs. Helen Page, 105 E. 22d St. 
— Miss Jessie I., 1230 Amsterdam 
ve. 
*Benjamin, Eugene S., 49 Lafayette PI. 
Benjamin, M. W., 18th and 5th Ave. 


Bernheimer, Charles 8., 184 Eldridge 
t. 

Bernstein, Ludwig B., 150th St. and 
Broadway. 


Bettelheim, Mrs. Cyd, 318 FE. 82d St. 
*Bijur, Nathan, 34 Nassau St. 
Bird, Hon. P. H., 162 Ninth Ave. 
Booth, Miss Mary W., Lincoln Hosp. 
and Home, E. 14Ist St. and South- 
ern Boulevard. 
Borg, Sydney C., 
Boyle, James F., 140 E. 44th St. 
Brace. C. Loring, Sec. Children’s Aid 
Soc., 10 E. 22nd St. 
Brandt, Miss Lilian, 105 E. 22d St. 
Bressler, David M., 174 2nd Ave. 
Burrowes, Miss S. F., 105 E. 22d St. 
Butler, Edmund J., 102 W. 42d St. 
Butler, Miss Helen C., 550 Park Ave. 
Byers, Joseph P., House of Refuge, 
Randall's Island. 
*Canfield, George Folger, 49 Wall St. 
Choate, Hon. Joseph J., 44 Pine St. 
Claghorn, Kate Holladay, Tenement 
House Department, 44 E. 23d St. 
Clark, Miss Mary V., 105 EB. 22d St. 
Connor, Francis, 132 E. 45th St. 
Corbin, Arthur F., 105 E. 2: 
Cox, Charles F., Grand Central Station. 
Crane, John, 307 108d St. 
Crimmins, John D., 624 Madison Ave. 
Cronin, Dr. John J., 483 W. 5ist St. 
Crowell, Miss F. Elizabeth, 1230 Amster- 


dam Ave. 
Cunnion, Frank P., 420 FE. 120th St. 
*Cutting, R. Fulton, 32 Nassau St. 
Joseph F., 54 Wall St. 


20 Nassau St. 


Daly, 
Decker, Miss A. M., 127 Chystie St. 
*deForest, Robert W., 30 Rroad St. 
Delano, Miss Jane A. Supt. Bellevue 
Fg School for Nurses, 426 E. 26th 


101 W. 8ist 


Detgen, Miss Adelaide, 201 EB. 35th St. 

Devare, C., Sec. Abigail Free Sch. and 
Kindergarten, 170 Sullivan St. 

*Devine, Edward T., Gen. Sec. C. O. 8., 


oes Mrs. Annie G., 


105 FB. 22d St. 
Dinwiddie, Miss Emily Wayland, 105 E 
22d St. 


*Dodge, Mrs. Arthur M., Pres. Federa- 
tion of Day Nurseries, 125 B. 39th 
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*Dodge, Rev. 


D. Stuart, 
tat = 


90 John St. 
Miss Grace H., 


262 Madison 


mange Mre. M. C., gg = ty 
Egan, Bernard J., 
Einstein, Mrs. Wm., 
Ely, Robert F., Dir. 
Political Education, 
Emerson, 


121 F. 
The League for 
23 W. 44th St. 

Mrs. Sarah-H., 425 West End 


Ave. 

Fallon, John J., Warden Penitentiary, 
Blackwell's Island. 

Farley, The Most Rev. John M., D. D., 
452 Madison Ave, 

Farrand, Dr. Livingstdn, 105 E. 22d St. 


Farrell, Miss Ek. E., 8 Henry St. 
Farrelly. Stephen, 39 Chambers St. 


*Ferguson, Mrs. Farquhar, 20 W. 38th 


St. 
Fisher, Miss F., 105 E. 22d St. 
Fitzgerald, John J., Sec. Particular 
Council St. Vincent de Paul, 111 5th 


Ave. 
Fitzpatrick, Rev. Mallick J., 2 Lafayette 


Place. 

Folks, Homer, 105 FE. 22d St. 

Ford, Mrs., 105 E. 22d St. 

*Ford, James B., 4 E. 43d St. 

ree a Margaret B., 285 Cent. 
ark W. 


Frankel, Lee K., 356 2d Ave. 
Franklin, Miss H. Grace, R. N., 20 W. 


104th St. 
Frissell, A. S., 530 Fifth Ave. 
shes tine Mrs. Marietta, 143 E. 30th 
St. 
Jailagher, Charles D., 53 W. 24th St. 
Gillespie. George J., 56 Pine St. 
Gould, Prof. E. R. L., 281 Fourth Ave. 
Greenbaum, Mrs. Leo S., 151 E. Tist St. 
Griswold, Mrs. Chester, 23 W. 48th St. 
*Guggenheim, William, 500 Fifth Ave. 
Hali, George A., 105 E. 22d St. 
Hall, Miss Helen M., 741 Tenth Ave. 
*Hallgarten, Charles L., 5 Nassau St. 
Hanson, Miss Matilda, 409 E. 64th St. 
*Iiarkness, Edward S., 26 Broadway. 
Hart, Joseph A., Agt. Placing Out Bur. 
415 Broome St. 
*IIebberd. Robert W., Ft. of FE. 26th. 
Heinsheimer, I. A., 52 William St. 
Hellman, Mrs. Theodore, 36 W. ae St. 
Henry, Miss M. D., 105 E. 22d 8S 
eorenee m, Mrs. Joseph, 307 W. * y06th 
St. 
*iferrman, Mrs. Esther, 59 W. 56th St. 
Herzog, Miss Edith, 127 E. 72d St. 
Higginson, James J., 16 E. 4ist St. 
Hitchcock, Miss J. Elizabeth, 265 Henry 


St. 
Hoe, Mrs. Richard M., 11 E. Tist St. 
*Hoguet, Robert J., 487  geeniata 
Holt, Henry, 29 W. 23d 
Horton, Miss Elizabeth i, 105 EB. 22d 


St. 
*Hupbard, Thomas H., 35 Wall pe. 
Huntington, Rev. W. R. 
Broadway. 
Hurst, Wm. H., 54-56 Broad St. 
*Huyler, John &., 64 Irving Place. 
Ingram, Mrs. Helene, 261 W. 44th St. 
Isanes, Isaac S., 52 William St. 
*Jackson, Rev. Samuei M., 692 West 
End Ave. 
Jackscn, Theodore F., 10 W. 43d St. 
*Jacobi, Dr. A., 19 E. 47th St. 
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Jardine, Miss E. L., 10 E. 22d St 
Jennings, Miss A. B., 2. Park Ave 
Jones, Edith, 409 E. 64th St. 


Kahn, Otto H., 8 E. 68th St. 
Keating, Redmond, 506 E. 85th St. 
Kelley, Mrs. Florence, 105 E. 22d St. 
Kellogg, Mrs. Arthur, 33 Charles St. 
Kellogg, Paul U., 106 E. 22d St. 
Kellor, Frances y Ses 19 E. 26th St. 
Kelly, E. J., 51 Chambers St. 
Kelsey, Miss Helen M., 156 5th Ave. 
Kennaday, Paul, 105 E. 22d St. 
Kernan, Joseph A., BL ‘Chambers St. 
Kidder, Edward H., 17 Battery PI. 
Knopf, Dr. 8. A., i6 W. 95th. 
Kunzmann, Frank, 79 W. 10ist St. 
? M. A., 280 Broadway. 
Lee, F 8., 125 E. 65th St. 
, 125 E. 65th St. 

Lewis, Orlando F., 105 E 22d St. 
Lewisohn, Adolph, 42 Broadway. 
Lindsay, Samuel McCune, Dir. N. Y. 

Schoo! of 2 yom 16 E. 22d 


St. 

Loeb, James, P. O. 1193. 
Ph. D> O82 William St. 
Lovejoy, Owen R., Act. Sec. Nat. Ch 
Labor Com., 105 E. 22d St. 

*Low, Hon. Seth, E. 64th St. 
Lowenstein, Solomon, Amsterdam Ave. 

and Puss St. 
jews. 4 M., 1700 Broadway. 

eCutcheon, Mrs. E. A., 10 E. 22d St. 
McKenna, ar eT 21 Pearl St. 
McKim, John A. 6 B. 74th St. 
McMahon, Rev. Dd. J 

*Macy, V. Everit 6a ‘Broad St. 
Macy, Mrs. V. Everi rit, 68 Broad St. 
Maicke Valentine, 342 E. 87th St. 
Maillard, Henry, 116 W. 25th St. 
Mandl, Michael, Ft. East 26th St. 
Mark, Clarence A., 105 E. 22d St. 
Marks, Marcus M.. 687 Broadway 
Marshall, Charles B., 45 William. st. 
Matthews, Miss May, 413 W. 46th St. 
Maxwell, Miss Anna C., 41 E. 70th St. 
*Miller, Dr. G. N., 811 1 Madison Ave. 
Mi. 15 Broad St. 


Is, O., 
Miils, Frederick H » 7 Warren St. 
Miner, Miss vMaude’ A 417 = 114th St. 


Moore, W. 1 Wall 
*Mergan, Mis. & or h St. 
— | eth "By Be 219 Madi- 


Moulton, Frankitn W., 59 Wall St. 

*Mulry, Thomas M., 61 Chambers St. 

N. . for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, 106 EB. 22d St. 

N. Y. Public wig if 40 Lafayette PI. 

Notman, John, 54 Wall St. 

“— Mrs. Joseph J., 5 E. 69th 


Ollesheimer, Mrs. H., Hotel Saves. 
*Osborn, 40 EB. 36th 


Parker, Edward Justus, 124 we h St. 

ete Mrs. Edwin, > AR ,o— 
and 90th St. 

Pegeeey, George Foster, 54 William 


Persons, W. Frank, 106 E. 22d St. 
Peters, se, J. P., 225 W. oe St. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Robinson, George B., 415 Broome St. 


Rodrigue, John J., 415 Broome St. 
Russell, Charles H., 15 ey St. 
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Hollander, Baltimore, Md.; Third Vice-President, Franklin H. Nibecker, 
Glen Mills, Pa.; General Secretary, Alexander Johnson, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Treasurer, Edward Boyle, Chicago, Ill.; Assistant Secretaries, W. H. Mc- 
Clain, St. Louis, Mo.; Arthur P. Kellogg, New York; Natl. G. Grasty, 
Baltimore, Md.; H. S. Braucher, Portland, Maine; A. P. Morris, Omaha, 
ae _—— T. Lies, Minneapolis, Minn.; Harold K. Estabrook, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Executive Committee—Thomas M. Mulry, Chairman ex officio, New 
York; the ex-Presidents of the Conference; the First Vice-President; E. P. 
Bicknell, Chicago, Ill.; Harris R. Cooley, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. W. F. 
Drewry, Petersburg, Va.; Homer Folks, New York City; Julian W. Mack, 
Chicago, Ill.; Frank L. McVey, Minneapolis, Minn.; Thomas D. Osborne. 
Louisville, Ky.; George B. Robinson, New York City; Mornay Williams, 
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Reports From States—Alexander Johnson, General Secretary, Chair- 
man ex officio; Miss Daisy Denson, Raleigh, N. C.; Marcus C. Fagg, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Chas. P. Kellogg, Hartford, Conn.; Frank L. McVey, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; C. E. Prevey, Lincoln, Neb. 


Strate Supervision—Rutherford H. Platt, Chairman, Columbus, Ohio; 
George B. Davis, Richmond, Va.; Henry Gratwick, Buffalo, N. Y.; William 
C. Graves, Springfield, Ill.; Prof. James E. Hagerty, Columbus, Ohio; 
Michel Heymann, New Orleans, La.; Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass.; Orlando 
F. Lewis, New York City; Joseph C. Logan, Atlanta, Ga.; Charles 
W. Miller, Goshen, Ind.; Mrs. Martha Mitchell, Norwich, Conn.; Dr. 
E. C. Moore, Los Angeles, Cal.; Miss Mary E. Perry, St. Louis, Mo.; 
G. S. Robinson, Des Moines, Iowa; L. A. Rosing, St. Paul, Minn.; George 
L. Sehon, Louisville, Ky.; L. C. Storrs, Lansing, Mich.; Mrs. Lillian 
Streeter, Concord, N. H.; David F. Tilley, Boston, Mass.; Mornay Wil- 
liams, New York City; George S. Wilson, Washington, D. C. 
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Glenn, Chairman, Baltimore, Md.; Prof. B. W. Arnold, Lynchburg, Va.; 
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City; Miss Mary E. Richmond, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Amelia Sears, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Millie Trumbull, Portland, Ore.; Chas. F. Weller, Wash- 
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Johnstone, Vineland, N. J.; James N. Tate, Faribault, Minn.; Dr. DeFor- 
est Willard, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. A. W. Wilmarth, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

Statistics—John Koren, Chairman, Washington, D. C.; Ernest P. 
Bicknell, Chicago, Ill.; Prof. F. W. Blackmar, Lawrence, Kas.; Miss LIil- 
ian Brandt, New York City; Miss Kate H. Claghorn, New York City; 
Hugh F. Fox, Bayonne, N. J.; W. A. Gates, San Francisco, Cal.; Miss 
Laura Greely, Indianapolis, Ind.; Frederick L. Hoffman, Newark, N. J.; 
Prof. Jacob H. Hollander, Baltimore, Md.; Father Wm. J. Kirby, Washing- 


ton, D. C.; Miss Louise Speed, Louisville, Ky.; Frank Tucker, New 
York City. 


CHILDREN—Miss F. G. Curtis, Chairman, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George 
Allen Beecher, D. D., Omaha, Neb.; Miss Mary J. Berry, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Mrs. Deshea Breckenridge, Lexington, Ky.; Mrs. Sarah E. Campbell, An- 
derson, Ind.; C. C. Carstens, Boston, Mass.; M. V. Crouse, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Henry 8S. Curtis, Washington, D. C.; O. E. Darnall, Washington, 
D. C.; Wm. H: DeLacy, Washington, D. C.; Miss Mary W. Dewson, Boston, 
Mass.; Mrs. M. E. Fairbanks, Middletown, Conn.; Rev. F. H. Gavisk, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; A. P. Gerhard, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Ida B. Gregory, 
Denver, Colo.; Frank D. Hall, Fargo, N. D.; Charles Mutzler, Richmond, 
Va.; W. C. Kilvington, Nashville, Tenn.; Miss Annie E. McCord, Allegheny, 
Pa.; Julian W. Mack, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Nannie Minor, Richmond, Va.; 
J. B. Montgomery, Coldwater, Mich.; Wm. P. Randall, Ione, Cal.; R. R. 
Reeder, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y.; W. B. Streeter, Greensboro, N. C.; 
George Vaux, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; C. C. Wilmer, Atlanta, Ga.; S. B. 
Young, Plankington, 8. D. 


CRIMINALS: THEIR PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION—W. H. Whittaker, 
Chairman, Jeffersonville, Ind.; James L. Dawson, St. Louis, Mo.; A. C. 
Dutcher, Buena Vista, Colo.; R. Winfield Eaton, Topeka, Kan.; Henry E. 
Gregory, New York City; Michel Heymann, New Orleans, La.; Mrs. H. H. 
Heller, Omaha, Neb.; C. E. Haddox, Moundsville, W. Va.; T. D. Hurley, 
Chicago, Ull.; James A. Leonard, Mansfield, Ohio; Burnet H. Lewis, Rich- 
mond, Va.; C. C. MecClaughry, Atlanta, Ga.; J. K. McLean, Berkeley, Cal.; 
John B. Martin, Boston, Mass.; A. S. Meserve, Wilmington, Del.; E. F. 
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Morgan, Richmond, Va.; H. T. Parmley, Sloux Falls, 8S. D.; T. B. Patton, 
Huntingdon, Pa.; John L. Whitman, Chicago, Ill.; Henry Wolfer, Still- 
water, Minn. 

Press CoMMITTEE—H. Wirt Steele, Chairman, Baltimore, Md.; Walter 
Abell, Baltimore, Md.; D. Albert Allen, Washington, D. C.; Gen. Felix 
Agnus, Baltimore, Md.; Hilton U. Brown, Indianapolis, Ind.; Chas. B. 
Cook, Richmond, Va.; W. S. Copeland, Richmond, Va.; Charles H. Grasty, 
Baltimore, Md.; Arthur P. Kellogg, New York City; Thos. C. Noyes, 
Washington, D. C.; Thos. D. Osborne, Louisville, Ky.; Alfred S. Williams, 
Richmond, Va. 

StaTe CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES—Alabama, Miss Julia S. Tutwiler, 
Pres, Ala. Normal College, Livingston; Alaska, Rev. Sheldon Jackson, 
U. S. Burean of Education, Washington, D. C.; Arkansas, Prof. J. H. 
Reynolds, Fayetteville; California, W. A. Gates, Sec. St. Bd. of Charities, 
San Francisco; Colorado, Clarence Hagar, Sec. State Bd. of Charities and 
Correction, Denver; Connecticut, Charles P. Kellogg, Sec. St. Bd. of Chari- 
ties, Waterbury ; Delaware, Mrs. Emalea P. Warner, 1202 Delaware Ave., 
Wilmington; District of Columbia, Geo. S. Wilson, Sec. Bd. of Charities, 
District Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Florida, Mrs. Cora Hawley Seaton, 
Supt. Ch. Home Soc. of Fla., Jacksonville; wee om say Dr. T. D. Longino, 
719 Century Bldg., Atlanta; Idaho, J. T. Humparies, Supt. Idaho Indust. 
Training School, St. Anthony ; Illinois, Wm. C. Graves, Sec. Bd. State Com. 
Publie Charities, Springfield; Indiana, Miss Laura Greely, Chief Clerk St. 
Bd. of Charities, Indianapolis; Iowa, F. S. Treat, Sec. Bd. of Control, Des 
Moines; Kansas, Prof. F. W. Blackmar, Lawrence; Kentucky, Thos. D. 
Osborne, Pres. Ky. St. Conf. of Char. and Corr., Louisville; Louisiana, 
Michel Heymann, 5342 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans; Maine, E. P. 
Wentworth, Portland; Maryland, Nathaniel G. Grasty, Sec. Supervisors of 
City Charities, Baltimore; Massachusetts, Joseph Lee, 101 Tremont St., 
Boston; Michigan, L. C. Storrs, Sec. Bd. Char. and Corr., Lansing; Minne- 
sota, A. W. Gutridge, 609 Baltimore Bldg., St. Paul; Missouri, Dr. Charles 
A. Elwood, University of Mo., Columbia; Montana, D. B. Price, Stevens- 
ville; Nebraska, Stephen P. Morris, Omaha; New Hampshire, Mrs. Frank 
S. Streeter, 234 N. Main St., Concord; New Jersey, Mrs. Abraham Van 
Winkle, Newark; New Mexico, Rabbi Jacob K. Kaplin, Albuquerque; New 
York, Robert W. Hill, Sec. St. Bd. of Charities, Albany; North Carolina, 
Miss Daisy Denson, Sec. Board of Public Charities, Raleigh; North Da- 
kota, Frank D. Hall, 1425 4th Ave. So., Fargo; Ohio, H. H. Shirer, Sec. 
Bd. of St. Charities, Columbus; Oklahoma, Noah B. Wickham, Oklahoma; 
Oregon, W. R. Walpole, 305 Jefferson St., Portland; Pennsylvania, Carl 
Kelsey, Asst. Prof. Sociology Univ. of Penn., Philadelphia; Rhode Island, 
Frederick Bowman, Providence; South Carolina, A. T. Jamison, Supt. Con- 
nie Maxwell Orphanage, Greenwood; South Dakota, W. E. Tipton, Sec. 
Bd. of Charities and Correction, Mitchell; Texas, Rev. R. C. Buckner, 
Dallas; Utah, Mrs. Ida 8S. Dusenberry, Provo; Vermont, Rev. J: Edward 
Wright, 19 Baldwin St., Montpelier; Virginia, Dr. Wm. F. Drewry, Peters- 
burg; West Virginia, R. H. Brown, P. O. Box 692, Morgantown; Washing- 
ton, Miss Anna H. “Murray, 527 New York Bldg., Seattle; Wisconsin, M. 
J. Tappins, Sec. St. Bd. of Control, Madison; British Columbia, C. J. 
South, Vancouver; New Brunswick, Rev. Hunter Boyd, The Manse, Wa- 
weig; Ontario, Dr. A. M. Rosebrugh, 76 Prince Arthur Ave., Toronto; Que- 
bec, Richard H. Lane, C. O. S., 98 Bleury St., Montreal; Cuba, Dr. Juan B. 
Valdes, Havana. 


Others to be appointed by the Executive Committee. 


MEMBERS AND OFFICERS OF STATE 
BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS. 


ARIZONA. Boarp or Controt. Capitol, Phoenix. Established, 1894. 
Gov. Jos. H. Kibbey, President, Phoenix; James J. Riggs, Secretary, 
Phoenix; Auditor of State, John H. Page, ex officio, Phoenix. 


CALIFORNIA, State Boarp oF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 1025 The 
Merchants’ Exchange, San Francisco. Established 1903. James N. Gil- 
lett, Governor, Sucramento; W. C. Patterson, Los Angeles; Andrew M. 
Davis, San Francisco; Chas. A. Ramm, D.D., San Francisco; E. C. Moore, 
Los Angeles; O. K. Cushing, President, San Francisco; J. K. McLean, D. 
D., Vice President, Berkeley; W. A. Gates, Secretary, San Francisco. 
COLORADO. State Boarp oF CHARITIES AND CorRECTIONS. Capitol, Den- 
ver. Established 1891. Gov. Henry A. Buchtel, ex officio, Denver; Dr. D. 
H. Dougan, Denver; Rev. Thomas H. Malone, Denver; Judge William 
Thomus, Breckenridge; Mrs. James Williams, Denver; Rev. Dr. Wm. 8. 
Friedman, President, Denver; Mrs. Stanley M. Caspar, Vice President, 
Denver; Clarence E. Hagar, Secretary, Denver. 


CONNECTICUT. Strate Boarp or Cuanritirs. Capitol, Hartford. Estab- 
lished 1873. Edwin A. Down, M. D., Hartford; Miss Rebekah G. Bacon, 
New Haven; Mrs. Frank A. Mitchell, Norwich; J. B. Holman, Saybrook ; 
Thomas F. Kane, Pres’t, Hartford; Charles P. Kellogg, Sec., Waterbury. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Boakp or CuHaritigs. 464 Louisiana avenue. 
Established 1900. Myer Cohen, Washington; George M. Lightfoot, Wash- 
ington; Geo. M. Kober, Washington; John Joy Edson, President, Washing- 
ton; Charles P. Neill, V. President, Washington; Geo. S. Wilson, Sec. 
GEORGIA. THE PRISON COMMISSION OF GEORGIA. Atlanta. Established 
1897. Clement A. Evans, Atlanta; Thomas Eason, McRae; Joseph S. Turner, 
Chairman, Eatonton ; Jacob C. Moore, Warden, Rome; Goodloe Yancey, Sec. 
ILLINOIS. THE Boarp oF STATE COMMISSIONERS OF PUBLIC CHARITIES. 
State House, Springfield. Established 1869. Mrs. Clara P. Bourland, 
Peoria; Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, 3612 Grand Blvd, Chicago; Miss Julia C. La- 
throp, Rockford; John T. McAnally, Carbondale; Frank Billings, M. D., 
President, 100 State street, Chicago; William C. Graves, Sec., Springfield. 
INDIANA. Boarp oF STaTE CHARITIES. State House, Indianapolis. Es- 
tablished 1889. ‘Timothy Nicholson, Richmond; Sarah Stockton, M. D., In- 
dianapolis; William P. Cooper, Ft. Wayne; Mrs. Carrie Goodwin Rexford, 
Indianapolis; Demarchus C. Brown, Irvington; Sydney B. Davis, Terre 
Haute; Gov. J. Frank Hanly, ex officio, President, Indianapolis; Amos W. 
Butler, Secretary, Indianapolis. 

IOWA. Boarp oF ConTROL OF STATE INSTITUTIONS. Capitol, Des Moines. 
Established 1898. John Cownie, South Amana; G. S. Robinson, Sioux City ; 
J. T. Hamilton, Chairman, Des Moines; F. S. Treat, Secretary, Des Moines. 
KANSAS. Boarp oF CONTROL OF THE CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
STATE OF Kansas. Topeka. Established 1905. Harry C. Bowman, Newton; 
Edgar B. Schermerhorn, Chairman, Galena; Sherman G. Elliott, Treasurer, 
Lawrence; F. W. Knapp, Secretary, Topeka. 

LOUISIANA. State Boagp oF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. New Orleans. 
Established 1904. T. P. Thompson, New Orleans; E. B. Herndon, Shreve- 
port; R. McG. Carruth, M. D., New Roads; Gov. Newton C, Blanchard, ex 
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officio, President, Baton Rouge; Michel Heymann, Vice President, New Or- 
leans; P. M. Westfeldt, Secretary, New Orleans. 

MARYLAND. Boarp oF State AID AND CHARITIES. Baltimore. Estab- 
lished 1900. A. Webster Smith, John 8S. Gittings, Garrett Foxwell, David 
Hutzler, Herbert G. Crisp, Harry M. Benzinger; amanesen C. Latrobe, 
President; James R. Brewer, Secretary. 


MARYLAND. Tae Lunacy Commission. Baltimore. Established 1886. 
Stewart Paton, M. D., Baltimore: I. E. Atkinson, M. D., Baltimore; Charles 
W. Wainwright, M. D., Princess Anne: the Attorney-General, ex officio, 
Thomas 8. Latimer, M. D., President; George J. Preston, M. D., Secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS. State Boarp or CuHarity. State House, Boston. 
Established 1879. Law amended 1886 and 1898. Leontine Lincoln, Chair- 
man, Fall River; Laban Pratt, Vice President, Boston; Miss Francis G. 
Curtis, Boston; Charles H. Adams, Melrose; Charles R. Johnson, Wor- 
cester; David F. Tilley, Boston; Abraham C. Ratchesky, Boston; Jeffrey 
R. Brackett, Boston; Thomas Downey, Boston; Joshua F. Lewis, M. D., 
Superintendent of State Adult Poor, Boston; James E. Fee, Superintendent 
of State Minor Wards, Boston; John D. We.lls, Clerk and Auditor of Bd. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Stare Boarp or INSANITY. State House, Boston. 
Established 1898. James B. Ayer, M. D., Boston; Michael J. O’Meara, M. 
D., Worcester; Henry P. Field, Northampton; William F. Whittemore, 
Boston; Geo. F. Jelly, M. D., Chairman, Boston; Owen Copp, M. D., Sec. 
MASSACHUSET'!S. THE Boarp or PRISON COMMISSIONERS. Boston. Es- 
tablished 1898. Henry Parkman, Boston; Arthur H. Wellman, Malden; 
Mrs. Margaret P. Russell, Boston; Miss Mary Boyle O’Reilly, Boston; Fred- 
erick G. Pettigrove, Chairman, Boston; J. Warren Bailey, Secretary, Boston. 
MICHIGAN. Boarp oF CORRECTIONS AND CHARITIES. Lansing. WPstab- 
lished 1871. Fred M. Warner, Governor, ex officio; Dayton Parker, M. D., 
Detroit ; George Clapperton, Grand Rapids; Henry P. Mowry, M. D., Chair- 
man, Bronson; Charles Lewis, Jackson; L. C. Storrs, Secretary, Lansing. 
MINNESOTA. Boarp oF ConTROL OF STATE INSTITUTIONS. St. Paul. Bs- 
tablished 1901. L. A. Rosing, Cannon Falls; P. M. Ringdal, Crookston; 
Silas W. Leavett, Chairman, Litchfield; J. D. Mills, Secretary, St. Paul; M. 
Cc. Cutter, Purchasing Agent, St. Paul. 


MISSOURI. Sra1e Boarp oF CHARITIES AND CorRECTIONS. Jefferson City. 
Established 1897. Mrs. Gennie L. Rudd, Jefferson City; R. M. Abercrom- 
bie, St. Joseph; Rev. James N. Crutcher, Higginsville; James R. Moore- 
head, Lexington; David W. Reese, West Plains; Gov. Joseph W. Folk, 
Presislent, Jefferson City; Miss Mary E. Perry, Vice President, St. Louis; 
Frank Bowman, Secretary, Jefferson City. 

NEBRASKA, Boarp oF Pusiic LANDS AND BUILDINGS. Lincoln. Estab- 
lished 1877. W. T. Thompson, Lincoln; L. J. Brian, Lincoln; Henry M. 
Eaton, President, Lincoin; Geo. C. Junkin, Secretary, Lincoln. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Sratr Boarp oF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. Estab- 
lished 1895. James F. Brennan, Peterboro; Mrs. Ella L. Follansby, Ex- 
eter; Oliver J. M. Gilman, Alton; Sherman E. Burroughs, Manchester; Mrs. 
Lilian C. Streeter, Chairman, Concord; W. J. Ahern, Secretary, Concord. 
NEW JERSEY. State Boarp oF CHILDREN’S GUARDIANS. Jersey City. 
Established 1899. Rev. J. R. Atkinson, Elizabeth; Joseph McCrystal, Pat- 
erson; Frederick G. Burnham, Morristown; Katherine E. Abbey, Mount 
Holly ; Hugh F. Fox, President, Plainfield; Anthony ‘'. Williams, Secretary, 
Trenton; Emily E. Williamson, 'Treasurer, Elizabeth. 

NEW YORK. Strate Boarp or CuHariTies. Albany. Established 1867. 
Law amended 1806. Annie G. de Peyster, New York; Thomas M. Mulry, 
New York; Augustus Floyd, Mastic; Joseph C. Baldwin, Jr., Mount Kisco; 
Simon W. Rosendale, Albany; Ledyard P. Hale, Canton; Dennis McCarthy, 
Syracuse; Ralph W. Thomas, Hamilton; Enoch VY. Stoddard, M. D., Roch- 
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ester; William H. Gratwick, Buffalo; Wm. R. Stewart, *President, New 
York; Stephen Smith, M. D., Vice President, New York; Robert W. Hill, 
Secretary, Albany; Richard W. Wallace, Supt. of Inspection, Albany. 
NEW YORK. Strate Commission or Lunacy. Albany. Established 1889. 
Sheldon T. Viele, Buffalo; William L. Parkhurst, Canandaigua; Wm. L. 
Russell, M. D., Medical Inspector, Poughkeepsie; T. E. McGarr, Secretary, 
Albany; George D. Sanford, Albany, Auditor. 

NEW YORK. State CoMMISSION oF Prisons. Albany. Established 1895. 
Law amended 1901. Francis C. Huntington, New York; Roger P. Clark, 
Binghampton; Sarah L. Davenport, Bath; Charles F. Howard, M. D., Presi- 
dent, Buffalo; Thomas W. Hynes, Vice President, Brooklyn; George Mc- 
Laughlin, Secretary, Albany. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Boarp oF Pusiic CHARITIES. Raleigh. Established 
1869, reorganized 1889. E. L. Haughton, Pollocksville; W. F. Craig, 
Marion; A. C. McAllister, Asheboro; Carey J. Hunter, Raleigh; W. A. 
Blair, Chairman, Winston-Salem; Miss Daisy Denson, Secretary, Raleigh. 


OHIO. Boarp or State CuHarities. Columbus. Established 1867. Law 
amended 1906. Rutherford Hayes Platt, Columbus; Jesse N. Oren, Wil- 
mington; Rufus C. Burton, Zanesville; H. H. McFadden, Steubenville; 
Joseph F. Neave, Cincinnati; Andrew L. Harris, Governor, President, ex 
officio, Columbus; Roeliff Brinkerhoff, Chairman, Mansfield; H. H. Shirer, 
Secretary, Columbus. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Boarp or PusLic CuHariTigs. Philadelphia. Estab- 
lished 1869. William T. Bell, Mt. Union; Cyrus B. King, Allegheny; 
George W. Ryon, Shamokin; Isaac Johnson, Media; Patrick C. Boyle, Oii 
City; Ralph Blum, Philadelphia; Samuel E. Gill, Pittsburg; Howard B. 
French, Philadelphia; Edward K. Rowland, Philadelphia; Francis J. Tor- 
rance, President, Allegheny; Bromley Wharton, Secretary, Philadelphia. 
Committee on Lunacy. George W. Ryon, Shamokin; Patrick C. Boyle, Oil 
City ; Edward K. Rowland, Philadelphia; Cyrus B. King, M. D., Allegheny ; 
Isaac Johnson, Chairman, Media; J. Nicholas Mitchell, M. D., Secretary. 
RHODE ISLAND. Boarp oF StTsTE CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. Provi- 
dence. Established 1869. Walter A. Read, Glocester; Philippe Boucher, 
Woonsocket; Robert F. Rodman, N. Kingstown; Wm. P. Cross, Providence; 
John J. Watson, Jr., Jamestown; George R. Lawton, Tiverton; Harry H. 
Shepard, Bristol; Horace F. Horton, Cranston; James F. McCusker, Chair- 
man, Warwick; James R. Read, Secretary, Providence. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, Stare Boarp oF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. Mitchell. 
Established 1890. Wm. M. Powers, Yankton; D. C. Thomas, President, 
Watertown; W. E. Tipton, Secretary, Mitchell. 


TENNESSEE. Boarp oF STATE CHARITIES. Nashville. Established 1895. 
James Maynard, Knoxville; W. R. Cole, Nashville; Gov. M. R. Patterson, 
Memphis; Rev. J. R. Larkiu, Memphis; Judge S. W. Hawkins, Huntingdon ; 
Rev. J. W. Bachman, D. D., President, Chattanooga; James A. Orman, Sec- 
retary, Nashville; E. P. Anderson, Assistant Secretary, Nashville. 
WASHINGTON. Strate Boarp or ConrroL. Olympia. Established 1901. 
J. H. Davis; Matt L. Piles; H. T. Jones, Chairman; C. C. Aspinwall, Sec. 
WISCONSIN. State Boarp or Contrror. Madison. Established 1891. L. 
B. Dresser, St. Croix Falls; Dr. Almah J. Frisby, Milwaukee; Elmer Grim- 
mer, Marinette; H. Grotophorst, President, Baraboo; Allan D. Conover, 
Vice President, Madison; M. J. 'Tappins, Secretary, Madison. 

WYOMING. Strate Boarp oF CHARITIES AND REFoRM. Cheyenne. Wm. R. 
Schnitzer; LeRoy Grant; Edward Gillette; Bryant B. Brooks, President; 
A. D. Cook, Secretary; F. B. Sheldon, Clerk. 


*Mr. Stewart’s name was accidentally omitted from the list published in the volume 


of 1906. He has been a member of the board continuously for more than twenty-five 
years. - EpiTor. 
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Abbreviations used in this index: 


Names of states the usual P. O_ abbreviations. 


A.C. Associated charities. Def. 
A. I. C. P. Association for Im- Del. 


Defective,—s,—ness. Off. Officer, 


Delinquent,—cy. Orp. Orphan,-s. 
proving Condition Dep. Dependent,—cy. Org. Organized,~ation,-s. 
of Poor. Dev. Development. 

Adm. Administration, tive. Dept. Department. Phys. Physical. 
Assn. Association. Pleg. Placing. 
Est. Established, ment. —_ Pri. Private. 
Bd Board. Epi. Epileptic,—s,-sy. Pt. Point. 
a Blind. Emp. Employment. Pub. Public. 
Bldg. Building. F.M. Feeble-Minded. Prob. Probation. 
F.V. Friendly Visitor. Prohi. Prohibition. 
Ch. Child 's, children. 
Chh. . Church,~’s,-es. H. House. Ref. Boteas. reformatory. 
Ched. Changed. Ho. Home. Rel. Reli 
Char. Charity,-ies,—able. Hosp. Hospital. Re. Concerning. 
Col. Colony,-ies. R. R i 
Com. Committee,Commis- Imp. Improved,—ment. 
sion. Ind. Industrial. Sch. School. 
Comr. Commissioner. Ins. Insane. Soc. Society. 
Conf. Conference,—s. Inst. Institution,—s,-al. St. State. 
Cond Condition,—s , Spec. Special. 
Cont. Control. Juv. Juvenile. Statis. Statistical. 
Cor. Correction,—s,—al. 
C.0O.8. Charity Organiza- Lab. Labor,—er,—s. T.B. Tuberculosis. 
tion Society. : 
Ct. Court. Nat. National. » # West. 
No. Number,-s. Wk. Work. 


Wkg. Working. 


Words in SMALL CAPITALS signify COMMITTEES: phrases in italics signify titles of papers; 


author’s name follows title. 


A 


After-care of placed out ch., see Children. 
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